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In  writing  this  book,  I  have  endeayored  to  trace,  in  a 
manner  which  I  trust  will  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
the  interior  course  of  the  long  controversy,  sometimes  active, 
and  again  much  subdued,  but  never  absolutely  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make 
known  whatever  the  facts  of  the  case  should  of  themselves 
indicate,  without  any  regard  to  party  interests  or  preposses- 
sions. As  the  negro  was,  at  the  beginning,  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously concerned  in  the  question,  and  on  considerations 
relating  chiefly  to  the  master  rather  than  to  the  slave,  either 
personally  or  morally ;  so  he  is  still  left  in  an  uncertain  con- 
dition, after  a  war  which  has  destroyed  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion of  men  who  were  fellow-citizens,  and  probably  twice  as 
many  of  those  who  were  made  the  occasion  of  ther  contest. 
This  contest  also  placed  the  free  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  peril  still  furnishing  grounds  of  just  appre- 
hension. I  have  discussed  negro-slavery  in  its  own  special 
relations,  and  the  future  which  apparently  awaits  the  negro 
race  itself  in  this  country,  without  consciousness  of  any  prej- 
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udice,  and  only  so  &r  as  those  points  were  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  order  of  the  narrative.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  antislavery  agitation,  leading  to  sach  terrible  public 
and  private  evils,  was  actually  factitious  in  its  origin  and 
character,  so  far  as  its  positively  efficient  agents  have  pur- 
sued it,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  fruit  of  a  struggle  for  political 
power,  instead  of  a  moral  or  philanthropical  demonstration, 
a  very  grave  question  is  thus  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  American  people.  '  For,  whatever  contentment  they 
might  feel  at  the  result,  in  one  view  of  the  subject,  they  may 
not  be  80  well  satisfied  with  the  demoralization  of  their  civil 
fiibric,  in  subserviency  to  merely  factious  motives  and  parti- 
san ends.  If  it  should  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  logical  con- 
clusion that  the  doctrine  of  negro  equality  and  negro  suffrage 
should  follow,  even  upon  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  the  colored  population — the  question  may  thence  arise, 
whether  the  premises  themselves  wero  well  laid  down  which 
could  lead  to  consequences  so  much  out  of  the  order  of  nature 
and  practice.  Certainly,  whether  the  past  can  be  repaired 
or  not,  the  future  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  for  the  common 
welfare,  by  an  intelligent  people,  conscious  of  their  own  dig- 
nity and  responsibilities.  Nor  ought  they  to  allow  politicians, 
for  personal  or  party  purposes,  to  make  extreme  theories  the 
means  of  future  and  unknown  ills,  upon  an  insincere  hypoth- 
esis, which  cannot  endure  the  light  of  either  philosophy  or 
experience. 

In  thus  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  those  causes 
which  led  to  the  Southern  revolt,  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery, 
though  made  an  occasion,  was  not,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  the 
war.  Antislavery  was  of  no  serious  consequence,  and  had 
no  positive  influence,  until  politicians,  at  a  late  period,  seized 
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upon  it  as  an  instrnment  of  agitation;  and  they  oonld  not 
have  done  so  to  any  mischievons  effect,  except  for  an  alleged 
diversity  of  interests  hetween  the  sections,  involving  the 
question  of  political  power.  Wise  and  patriotic  citizens  for 
a  long  time  kept  those  interests  at  the  proper  balance,  or  the 
passions  which  were  thns  stimulated  under  just  control  As 
those  great  men  passed  away,  self-seeking  and  ambitious 
demagogues,  the  pest  of  republics,  disturbed  the  equilibrium, 
and  were  able,  at  length,  to  plunge  the  country  into  that 
worst  of  all  public  calamities,  civil  war.  The  question  of 
morals  had  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  result.  Phi- 
lanthrophy  might  have  sighed,  and  fanaticism  have  howled 
for  centuries  in  vain,  but  for  the  hope  of  office  and  the  desire 
of  pubuc  plunder,  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  neither  phi- 
lanthropists nor  fanatics. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Republican  institutions  that  many 
who  have  paid  little  attention  to  matters  of  state  policy,  and 
some  scarcely  competent  to  understand  it,  must  pass  judg- 
ment upon  men  of  superior  ability  and  high  attainments,  who 
have  made  such  topics  the  study  of  their  lives.  Hence,  it 
has  happened,  in  this  turmoil  of  parties,  that  the  latter 
have  been  too  frequently  set  aside  for  inferior  persons, 
and  th^  better  considered  opinions  disregarded,  in  favor  of 
those  of  transient  Congressmen,  often  incapable  by  nature, 
and  sometimes  disqualified  for  calm  judgment  by  personal 
habits,  and  of  Governors  of  States,  who  ought  to  have  re- 
mained among  the  governed. 

The  policy  pursued  might  well  be  considered  matchless 
in  a  certain  direction,  if,  in  opposition  to  those  rights  of  the 
South,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  North  were  equally  con- 
cerned, and  in  repugnance  to  by  fai:  the  most  prevalent 
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wishes  of  the  North  itself,  and  without  regard  to  official  en- 
gageinents,  repeatedly  made,  of  the  representatiye  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government,  the  country  was 
led  along  into  an  unnecessary  and  unnatural  war.  .Es- 
pecially would  this  be  the  case,  if,  besides  other  conse- 
quences, the  country  has  thus  not  only  lessened  mate- 
rially, but  substantially  cut  off,  for  a  time  at  le^t,  its  chief 
source  of  permanent  prosperity;  and  that  which  made  it 
unrivalled  in  this  respect,  and  by  which  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  supereminent  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  the  singularity  of  this  course  of  action  would  more 
strikingly  appear,  if,  in  doing  this,  the  policy  had  wrought 
an  irreparable  injury,  if  not  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  unhappy 
race  which  it  professed  thus  to  serve ;  in  a  word,  if  it  has  so 
crippled  itself  and  made  the  object  of  its  professed  sympa- 
thies its  victim,  for  a  party  end,  and  in  derogation  of  every 
interest  on  every  side,  and  of  every  dictate  of  reason  and 
lesson  of  experience. 

Another  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  place  in  its  true 
light  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  conduct  of  conservative 
men  of  both  the  great  parties,  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  until  incidental  causes  deprived 
them  of  their  due  influence.  The  supposition  that  Northern 
gentlemen,  who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  slavery, 
as  an  institution,  no  personal  relations  with  it,  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  economy,  or  of  individual  interest ;  who  were 
actuated  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  by  principles  of 
justice  and  by  sentiments  of  honor,  humanity,  and  generos- 
ity, maintained  their  public  positions  simply  in  order  to  up- 
hold slavery  for  its  own  sake — ^is  on  the  face  of  it  too  prepos- 
terous for  the  belief  of  any  rational  and  candid  mind.    Their 
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motiTe  in  reality  was  not  merely  to  render  jostioe  to  the 
Sonth,  bnt  to  see  to  the  common  safety  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  as  involred  in  maintaining  the  Constitntion,  which, 
if  broken  in  an  essential  part,  was  no  longer  a  safeguard  in 
any  of  its  provisions;  in  observing  fidelity,  in  respecting 
law,  and  in  upholding  freedom,  civil-  and  religions,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  intended  to  perpetuate 
both. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much  prominence  has  been  al- 
lowed to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  progress  of  the 
discussion.  The  fact  is,*that  the  course  of  national  politics, 
in  one  of  the  principal  Northern  Suites,  affords  a  sort  of  dew 
to  its  operation  in  them  all.  It  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible, with  any  regard  to  space,  and  useless,  also,  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  local  politics  in  the  sev* 
end  States.  In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Massachu- 
setts presents,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  among 
th^tn  all;  since  no  State  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  press- 
ing the  claims  of  State  rights  firom  the  earliest  period. '  Who- 
ever may  read  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  as  well  as  before  that  event,  will  scarcely 
&il  to  be  convinced  that  no  State  has  been  at  times  more 
exclusive  and  sectionaL  Large  numbers  of  its  people  have 
looked  upon  themselves  rather  as  men  of  Massachusetts  than, 
as  American  citizens ;  and  their  boast  has  been  of  their  State 
quite  as  much  as  of  their  country.  It  is  easy  to  tee  how, 
fi-om  any  excessive  indulgence  of  this  sentiment  (and  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  much  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts 
to  foster  peculiar  pride),  consequences  might  flow  tending 
seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  welfare. 

In  order  to  show  the  relations  of  the  present  situation  of 
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affairs  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  republic,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  devote  considerable  space  to  preliminary-  details. 
The  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  work,  especially,  required 
much  more  research  and  labor  than  I  had  anticipated ;  ren- 
dered oftentimes  embarrassing  by  the  absence  of  dates  in 
not  a  few  of  the  many  authorities  consulted,  particularly  in 
pamphlets.  This  defect  I  hare  endeavored  to  supply,  and 
trust  I  have  been  able  to  bring  within  reasonable  compass  a 
great  variety  of  &cts  otherwise  to  be  sought  for  in  many 
different  sources.  The  work  was  not  contemplated  until 
aftier  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the 'occasion  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  a  review  of^the  national  condition.  The  claim 
for  this  service  demanded  also  its  speedy  accomplishment 
So  brief  a  period,  therefore,  has  been  allotted  to  the  work, 
that,  though  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  liable  to  the  charge 
of  inaccuracy,  yet  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  performed  a 
task  which  it  seemed  to  me  the  duty  of  some  one  to  under- 
take, in  a  manner  which  may,  perhaps,  serve  in  a  de^ee 
to  lighten.the  pains  of  the  future  historian. 

GEORGE  LUNT. 
Boston,  December  Ith^  1S66. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Btiiemeikt  of  the  Qnestion!— Geii«nl  Sentiment  of  the  Cbnntry,  In  regard  to  Blarery,  be- 
fbM  the  War.— Ooodltion  of  the  Kegroea  in  the  North  and  in  the  Bovth.— The  SlATOa 
of  Jonathan  Edwards— The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Mr.  Jofllerson^a  Gom- 
meat— A  FMvlslon  of  the  Oonatltation,  and  Yotea  of  Northern  Membera  of  the 
Conrention.— Alexander  Hamilton  in  ''TheFederallat"  npon  the  Mixed  Character  of 
8laTe&— Waahington,  in  regard  to  a  FagitlTe  Blave.— The  Ordinance  of  1787.— The 
Beaolntlon  of  Congreaa  hi  1790.— Ylewa  of  Bonthem  Membera*  at  that  Time.— Article 
X.  of  the  Oonatltntlon.— Memorlala  to  Congreaa  for  Abolition  in  the  Diatrlct  of  Co- 
liunb!a.~J.  Q.  Adama  on  the  BabJeoU— Virginia  and  other  Btatea  earlj  for  Emanol* 
pation  b7  Gradual  Froceaa,  bnt  set  back  by  Abolition  Morementa  in  the  North. 

Ix  has  often  been  remarked  that  Blayery  was  merely 
the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  late  civil  war.  This  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  slavery  was  but  the  incident,  out  of 
which  grew  questions  of  State  rights,  and  the  rights  of  Terri- 
tories seeking  to  become  States,  in  flieir  various  relations 
and  modifications.  If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
war  could  not  have  taken  place  except  for  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  opposition  to  negro  slavery  in  the  country,  and  in 
its  defence,  the  proposition  in  question  amounts  to  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  Slavery,  in  the  popular  sense,  was 
the  cause,  just  as  property  is  the  cause  of  robbery*J    Right- 

'  In  a  stricter  sense  the  Ck>nstitation,  which  provides  for  representation 
and  taxation,  partly  based  on  slave  labor,  and  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves,  was  the  cause.  Without  those  provisions,  there  could  have  been  no  civU 
war  on  this  account  The  point  is  stated  by  the  Apostle :  "  For  atn,  taking 
cecatiion  hy  the  eommandmenij  deceived  me,  and  by  it  tletp  me,  ....  What 
•haUiee  toy f  then  f  Ir^e  law  sin  f  Chd  forbid,'  Rom.  vil,  7,  11. 
1 
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ftdly  or  wrongfully  in  the  country  at  first,  it  was  here  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  not  subject  to  be  taken  away 
by  violence,  or  by  any  insidious  device  of  abstraction.  The 
motive  for  the  allegation  springs  from  a  desire  to  throw  the 
blame  for  the  tremendous  conflict  upon  one  section  alone,  and 
to  excuse  the  other.  The  object  is,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  country  would  have  remained  at  peace,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ambitions  instigators  of  rebellion  at  the  South. 
Upon  this  ground,  although  the  Southern  chiefs  are  made 
directly  responsible  for  whatever  mischief  has  befallen  their 
domestic  institution,  the  North  deprives  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  benefit  of  any  argument  derived  from  moral  ob- 
ligation in  respect  to  slavery.  It  thus  seems  that  the  latter 
would  have  consented  to  allow  slavery  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  South,  but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  it  existed.  According  to  this 
theory,  therefore,  those  whose  manifest  interest  and  supposed 
personal  security  depended  upon  keeping  the  matter  quiet,' 
voluntarily  and  causelessly  made  it  a  subject  of  dispute, 
which  gathered  additional  vehemence  until  it  terminated  in 
open  war.  Reason,  it  is  certain,  does  not  always  control  the 
action  of  men,  either  in  their  public  or  private  relations ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  conduct  like  that  imputed  to  the 
South  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Beyond  question,  popular  information  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject is  indistinct  and  incomplete,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  Its  important  bearings  upon  the  future  may 
render  an  effort  to  afford  the  public  mind  some  light  in 
regard  to  it  both  justifiable  and  valuable.  Ordinarily,  it  is 
thought,  the  .story  of  recent  events  cannot  be  written  with 
entire  regard  to  impartiality,  nor  a  just  estimate  be  formed 
of  their  results  by  contemporary  judgments.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  little  of  the  uncertainty  of  history  is  due  to  the 
want  of  contemporary  narration.  Much  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, however,  will  relate  to  a  period  some  time  past,  and 
we  have  not  yet  reached  absolute  results.  These,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  deductions 
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we  make  from  the  character  of  eYents  already  transacted ; 
and  to  be  of  any  real  serYice,  now  is  the  time  for  the  history 
of  those  eYents  to  be  written. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  at  the  North, 
before  the  war  began,  that  slavery,  in  itself  considered,  was 
neither  right  nor  wrong.  It  was  a  question  of  policy  and  of 
law,  not  of  morals.  Probably,  most  would  neither  have 
desired  to  hold,  nor  to  see  any  human  being  held  in  bondage, 
if  freedom  were  consistent  with  his  welfare.  As  it  respected 
the  negroes  in  this  country,  the  whole  question  at  the  North 
turned  a}K>n  that  point ;  but  practically,  it  was  one  with 
which  the  people  of  the  free  States  conceived  they  had 
nothing  whatever  *to  do.  In  parts  of  the  country  not  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  beneficial  use  of  negroes  in  that  relation, 
their  gradual  liberation  and  removal  to  their  native  land  was 
thought  desirable.  In  other  sections,  better  adapted  to  the 
laborionfi  employment  of  black  men  than  of  white,  and  from 
which  the  NortJi  and  the  South  alike  derived  advantage,  it 
was  held  that  the  well-being  of  the  colored  race,  equally  with 
the  common  good,  required  the  subjection  of  that  race  and 
its  enforced  labor.  In  no  case,  except  where  their  numbers 
were  so  comparatively  insignificant  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
no  real  consequence,  was  it  thought  advisable  that  negroes 
should  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  ci^-il  privileges  of  the  white 
inan.  A  different  policy  would  seem  useless,  if  not  mis- 
chievous, to  them  as  well  as  to  their  superiors,  and  degrading 
to  the  latter  without  being  of  any  moral  advantage  to,  the 
former.  The  instance  cannot  be  shown  in  the  country  of 
equal  social  station  accorded  to  the  blacks  with  the  whites. 
It  is  a  condition  against  which  Nature  itself  rebels,  and,  being 
the  strongest,  conquers.  In  those  States  which  have  mani- 
fested the  most  earnest  enthusiasm  for  liberating  the  slaves 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  no  disposition  has  been  heretofore 
shown  to  place  the  black  man  upon  any  terms  of  actual 
equality  with  the  white. 

This  anomaly  is  especially  marked  in  Massachusetts,  at 
last  the  most  forward  of  all  the  States  in  promoting  the 
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oaofle  of  anti-Blavery,  although  equality  of  ciyil  and  Bocial 
rights  logically  follows  from  the  acquisition  of  freedom.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  statute  forbidding  it,  no 
negro  in  that  State  has  been  a  member  of  its  Legislature,'  has 
served  upon  the  jury,  or  in  the  militia,  or  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  any  ofSce  beyond  one  of  a  menial  grade.  Hence,  his 
social  relations  may  be  readily  inferred.  To  prohibit  a  whole 
race  from  the  ordinary  privileges  of  freedom,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, is  not  to  make  them  reaUy  free.  In  what  is  the  condition 
of  a  pariah  better  than  that  of  a  slave  ?  To  talk  of  the  boon 
of  liberty  to  a  captive,  freed  from  his  shackles  but  turned  out 
into  a  desert  to  perish,  is  a  profanation  of  a  sacred  name. 
Yet  such  is  and  must  be  the  practical  operation  of  freedom 
to  the  negro  in  this  country.  In  this  contingency,  he  is 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  interests,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  instincts  of  the  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  race,  to  which  he  was  not  at  all  exposed  in  his 
dependent  condition.  In  the  North,  his  kind  has  constantly 
dwindled,  and,  but  for  occasional  accessions  by  immigration, 
would  soon  disappear  like  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
soiL  In  the  South,  where  the  race  has  multiplied  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  the 
freedom  confen^d  by  the  advance  of  our  armies  has  brought 
them  only  misery  and  death.  The  same  natural  law  which 
has  prevailed  at  the  North  will  exert  similar  force  at  the 
South,  should  a  system  of  competition  between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  take  effect.  The  weaker  will  fade  away 
before  the  stronger  species. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  consolation  any  honest 
and  intelligent  philanthropy  can  find  in  such  a  melancholy 
reflection.  Doubtless,  there  are  those  who  will  consider  that 
a  system  of  slavery,  which  in  this  country,  after  all,  was,  in 
general,  a  condition  of  mutual  dependence  between  master 
and  servant,  borne  with  cheerfulness  by  the  inferior,  and  ex- 
hibiting that  surest  sign  of  comfort,  the  vast  increase  of  the 

'  A  negro  was  elected  to  a  Town  Committee  in  a  place  near  Cape  Cod 
within  a  few  yean. 
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species,  is  poorly  coropenfated  hj  a  scheme  of  cold  and  spec- 
nlative  htiinanity,  which  can  only  end  in  the  final  destruction 
of  a  whole  subordinate  people. 

Indeed,  philosophy  would  seem  to  teach  us  that,  since  the 
state  of  human  a&irs  at  best  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and 
since  questions  of  political  and  socisd  import  are,  and  always 
have  been,  points  of  dispute,  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  sud- 
den and  enforced  reorganization  of  a  race  could  hardly  be 
warrantable,  except  upon  the  clearest  and  most  unquestion- 
able grounds  of  equitable  claim.  A  mere  experiment  to  this 
end  conld  be  hardly  justified ;  especially  if  all  former  expe- 
rience in  a  similar  direction  tends  to  discountenance  it.  To 
impose  upon  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  a  new  series  of  rights 
and  attendant  obligations,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  which  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  steady  course  of  training  retfders  those 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  education  and  freedom  any  too  well 
quidified,  mightf  look  on  the  face  of  the  project  likely  to  prove 
only  prejudicial  to  both  parties.  The  right  to  institute  such 
a  change  ought  to  result,  at  least,  from  the  distinct  complaint 
and  demand  of  those  chiefly  interested.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  here  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  negroes  were 
perfectly  contented  with  their  lot.  In  general,  they  were 
not  only  happy  in  their  condition,  but  proud  of  it.  Their 
hardships  were  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  state  of  those  who 
labor  at  the  will  of  others  for  their  daily  bread.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  nursed  in  sickness,  and  cared  for  in 
old  age.  If  any  individual  among  them  displayed  superior 
abilities  or  qualities,  he  could  easily  obtain  his  freedom  if  he 
desired  it.  There  were  many  free  negroes  in  each  of  the 
slave  States,  and  not  a  few  who  were  prosperous  in  business, 
had  acquired  no  inconsiderable  possessions,  and  held  persons 
of  their  own  race  as  slaves.  To  the  whole  South,  at  least, 
the  tender  mercies  which  would  disturb  this  state  of  things 
seemed  cruel ;  but  their  people  chiefly  resented  any  such  in- 
terference, because  it  was  unjust  to  them,  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Jaws  of  the  land. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  at  the  North  was  based  upon 
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a  denial  of  the  obligation  of  those  Jaws.  It  was  alleged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  moyement,  that  man  could  not  rightfolly 
hold  property  in  man.  Hence,  they  aimed  from  the  first  at 
the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution ;  or,  in  the  alternative  of 
fiulnre  in  that  object,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  There 
was  no  concealment  of  either  of  those  purposes.  The  right 
which  they  denied  was  one  of  very  ancient  standing  in  prac- 
tice. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or,  if  it  did, 
they  soon  learned  to  disregard  the  obligation,  that  this  right 
is  expressly  recognized  in  the  Moral  Law.  The  injunction : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,"  can  no  more  cease  to  be  binding,  so  long  as 
that  relation  exists  under  the  law  of  the  land,  than  either  of 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  A  ciyil  commu- 
nity may  lawfully  authorize  a  condition  of  bondage  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  population  which  is  unsuited  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  rights,  if  the  apparent  well-being  of  the  whole  requires 
it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  welfare  de- 
mands no  such  condition  to  be  maintained.  Wherever  such  a 
system  of  bondage  exists,  however,  although  no  citizen  is  under 
any  obligation  to  hold  either  man-sen'^ant  or  maid-servant,  ac- 
cording to  the  unquestionable  Scriptural  sense  of  those  terms ; 
yet  so  long  as  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  Moral  Law  remains 
to  be  fulfilled,  his  neighbor  cannot  interfere  with  his  legal 
rights  without  sin.  And  he  who  destroys  his  neighbor's 
property,  or  deprives  him  of  it  in  any  unlawful  manner, 
though  not  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  nevertheless  covets 
it.  He  who  bums  another's  dwelling,  without  intending 
theft,  is  equally  guilty  of  arson  with  him  who  sets  it  on  fire 
for  the  express  purpose  of  plunder. 

The  Abolitionists,  indeed,  declared  that  human  slavery, 
so  far  as  it  had  received  Scriptural  sanction,  had  only  been 
permitted  to  former  ages,  for  inscrutable  reasons,  just  as  po- 
lygamy was  then  allowed.  The  Republican  Convention, 
which  nominated  candidates  for  the  support  of  its  party  in 
1866,  denounced  slavery  and  polygamy  together,  as  "  twin 
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relics  of  barbarism."  Omitting  all  inquiry  into  the  fr-^da- 
mental  distinction  between  a  social  institution,  which  may 
have  been  beneficial  and  even  unavoidable  in  certain  stages 
of  society,  and  a  practice  of  merely  individual  import,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  polygamy  can  make  no  claim  to  di- 
vine warrant.  On  the  contrary,  the  original  sanction  to  the 
marriage  of  our  first  parents  was:  '^And  thej  ttoain  shall 
be  one  flesh."  That  same  series  of  holy  commandfllents, 
also,  which  forbids  us  to  covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neigh- 
bor's, restricts  our  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  within  the  sin- 
gular number,  namely :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
to(/e."  No  distinction  could  be  broader,  therefore,  than  that 
drawn  by  Scripture  between  the  condition  of  bondage  which 
it  allows,  and  under  fitting  circumstances  protects,  by  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  a  practice  which 
it  explicitly  prohibited,  from  the  period  of  the  very  origin 
of  our  species.- 

Until  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  the  attention  of 
the  world  had  scarcely  been  drawn  to  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade.  The  reduction  of  Christians  to  a  state  of  servile  and 
cruel  bondage  by  the  Barbary  powers  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  ended.  The  traffic  in  negroes  was  profitable 
to  European  and  American  traders,  and  conscience  slept. 
Slavery,  in  fact,  had  been  an  indiscriminate  custom  of  the 
world,  wherever  convenient  and  remunerative,  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years.  At  a  very  early  date,  measures  had  been 
taken  in  certain  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  America,  of 
which  South  Carolina,  in  1760,  was  conspicuous,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  those  colonies.  But 
their  remonstrances  were  unheeded  by  the  mother  country. 
At  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed, 
nominally,  in  every  one  of  the  American  colonies.  '  So  lately 
as  1759,  the  legal  representatives  of  no  less  eminent  a  divine 
and  moral  philosopher  than  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Connecti- 
cut, transferred  the  title  to  two  negroes,  denominated  "  the 
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proper  goods  of  said  Jonathan  Edwards,"  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, by  a  bill  of  sale.' 

At  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution,  however,  slavery 
in  most  of  the  Northern  States  was  the  merest  name.  The 
colored  population  within  their  jurisdiction  was  inconsidera- 
ble, and  the  race  was  practically  a  burden  rather  than  a 
help.     Here  and  there  relics  of  them  remained  upon  the  i 

farms  of  the  masters  in  whose  service  they  were  bom.    In  ' 

towns  where  they  were  found  in  any  numbers,  their  settle- 
ments had  been  pushed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  territory.  | 
The  competition  of  white  labor  had  driven  them  to  take  up  | 
with  casual  and  hand-to-mouth  occupations,  generally  of  the 
very  humblest  character.    They  were  waiters  on  convivial 

^  The  foUowing  ib  the  deed  of  oonveyanoe  of  two  negroes  once  owAed  by 
the  great  New  England  theologian : 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Timothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  North- 
ampton, and  Timothy  Edwards,  of  Stockbridge,  both  of  the, county  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  proTince  of  Massachusetto  Bay,  m  New  England,  executors  of 
the  late  will  and  testament  of  Sarah  Edwards,  late  of  Stockbridge,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  deceased,  who  was  executrix  of  the  wHl  and  "testament  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  late  of  Stockbridge  aforesaid,  deceased,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  twenty-three  pounds  lawful  money  to  us  in  bond 
paid  by  John  Owen,  of  Simsbury,  in  the  eounty  of  Hartford,  and  colony  of 
Connecticut,  in  New  England,  the  receipt  whereof  we  hereby  acknowledge, 
have  sold,  oonyeyed,  and  in  open  market  delivered  two  negro  slaves,  viz. :  the 
one  a  negro  man  named  Joseph,  the  other  a  negro  woman  named  Su,  and  is 
wife  to  the  sud  Jo,  which  slaves  were  lately  the  proper  goods  of  said  Jonathan 
Edwards,  deceased,  and  were  by  him  bought  of  one  Hezekiah  Griswold,  of 
Windsor ;  and  we,  the  said  Timothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Timothy  Edwards,  do 
covenant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Owen,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  we  have 
good  right  in  ourselves  to  sell  and  convey  the  said  negroes,  Jo  and  Su,  to  him 
as  above,  and  that  he  shall  and  may  hold  them  as  his  own  proper  goods  from 
and  after  the  date  hereof 

**  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  4th 
day  of  August,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  Anno  Dom.  1759. 

"T.  DWIGHT,  Jr.  [l.  s.] 
"  TIMO.  EDWARD&  [l.  b.] 

(^^gned,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us. 
"Ebbnezir  Hunt. 
**sxth  pomxroy.*' 
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occasions,  boot-blacks,  sellers  of  cakes  and  ale,  on  a  small 
scale ;  often  wandering  fiddlers,  though  sometimes,  certainly, 
they  followed  more  steady  callings.  They  were,  in  some 
Beose,  the  gypsies  of  the  New  World,  They  were,  in  fact, 
what  they  mnst  ever  be  by  the  side  of  the  white  race,  and 
when  not  engaged  as  a  body  in  some  regular  occnpatioD  for 
which  they  are  especially  suited,  the  outcasts  of  society. 
Yet  they  were  tolerated  without  prejudice,  and,  in  general, 
hoth  pitied  and  petted  by  their  superiors.  For  example, 
until  the  question  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro 
assumed  bearings  of  novel  importance,  at  a  much  later  date, 
the  children  of  the  latter  attended  the  ordinary  public  schools, 
without  thought  of  objection  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Af- 
terwards it  became  ^  point  of  serious  difference.  Indeed,  a 
bright  negro  lad  was  then  always  a  special  fjtvorite  among 
his  white  school-mates.  The  relative  condition  of  both  was 
considered  so  settled  that  there  could  be  no  question  on  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  little  room  for  prejudice,  until  as- 
sumptions were  made  for  the  one  from  which  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  other  revolted. 

Such  was  the  domestic  experience  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  an  inferior  race,  which  had  avowedly  been  brought  into 
the  country  from  their  own  barbarous  home,  for  the  sake  of 
the  .use  to  which  they  could  be  put  by  their  superiors.  It 
was  certainly  never  imagined  by  the  latter,  at  the  period 
just  referred  to,  that  the  time  Could  ever  come,  when  their 
descendants  would  contemplate  the  project  of  instituting  a 
civil  equality  between  the  separate  races,  at  the  expense  of 
all  reason  and  experience,  and  in  opposition,  to  the  plainly- 
writtdn  ordinances  of  Nature  itself.  Yet  such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  aim  and  the  result  of  abolition. 

The  plan  now  proposed  in  certain  influential  quarters  is, 
to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  liberated  negroes,  lately 
slaves.  Suflrage  is  t^e  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  self- 
govemn^ent  in  a  commonwealth.  Self-government  presup- 
poses the  most  perfect  possible  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers.    The  possibility  of  such  intelligent  and 
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consoientioas  action  must  depend  upon  capacity,  knowledge, 
and  association ;  that  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  fatare.  If  the  distinction  of  color  were  the  only 
one  bietween  the  white  man  and  the  black,  some  of  the  ob- 
jections in  the  way  of  this  notable  project  might  be  got  over. 
But  the  color,  resulting  from  positive  constitutional  differ- 
ences, is  only  the  sign  of  those  distinctions  which  are  them- 
selves radical  and  immutable.  Indicated  also  by  form, 
features,  and  manners,  they  consist  of  that  dirersity  of  apti- 
tudes, habits,  and  capacities,  which  have  placed  the  white 
man  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  human  existence,  and  the  black 
man  at  the  bottom.  The  one  has  impressed  the  image  of  his 
being  upon  the  ages.  He  has  a  history  constituting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world.  The  other,  except  in  connection  with 
his  brethren  of  Caucasian  origin,  has  none  whatever.  That 
the  inferior  beings  in  his  low  estate,  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, is  indisputable ;  and  every  thing  about  him 
which  may  serve  to  that  end  ought  to  be  fostered.  But,  to 
take  this  man  and  brother  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  lift  him 
to  a  level  which  he  is  not  by  his  proper  vigor  qualified  to 
reach  or  to  hold,  can  but  prove  a  mere  violent  conflict  with 
insuperable  obstacles,  in  which  the  contestants  must  suffer 
much  harm,  and  the  object  of  their  solicitude  perish,  without 
the  chance  of  gaining  any  useful  end.  • 

The  relation  between  master  and  slave  had  practically 
continued  in  every  one  of  the  American  provinces,  until  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783.  Immediately  after  that 
event,  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
that  slavery  had  been,  in  fact,  abolished  in  that  State  by  the 
operation  of  its  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  the  year  1780. 
In  all  of  the  other  original  thirteen  provinces  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  except  Delaware  (namely,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York),  legislative  measures  were  taken,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  for  either  the  immediate  or  gradual  extinction 
of  slavery.  To  these  was  added  Vermont,  upon  its  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  in  1791.    The  sum  total  of  the  slaves  in 
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all  these  Northern  States  in  1700,  was  49,240.  Of  these  only 
3,886  were  to  he  found  in  New  England,  then  consisting  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island ; 
hut  inclusive  of  the  territory  of  Maine  and  Yermont,  hefore 
the  admission  of  those  States  to  the  Union.  The  rest  of  the 
slaves  in  the  States,  amounting  to  648,667,  were  distributed 
between  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  except  8,887  in  Delaware.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  where  the  direcf  interest  in  preserving  slavery 
would  he  most  felt  at  that  period.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note 
here,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  emancipation  meas- 
ures of  the  Northern  legislative  bodies,  as  it  respected  the 
States  they  then  represented,  no  objection  appears  to  have 
been  taken,  on  the  score  of  slavery,  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  proposed  to  the  Conventions  of  their 
several  States.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  dear  that  the 
subject  itself  was  fully  on  their  minds,  attested  by  their  cor- 
respondent action,  so  far  as  they  saw  fit  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  did  not  deem  them- 
selves authorized  to  meddle  with  it  outside  of  their  several 
State  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  indeed,  gave  a  reason  for  this  reticence, 
imputing  it  to  the  indirect  interest  of  the  Northern  maritime 
.  States,  in  the  transportation  of  African  slav^  to  the  Southern 
States.  In  his  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence he  had  inserted  an  article  unqualifiedly  reprobating 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  urging  the  protection  afforded 
to  it  by  the  King  as  one  powerful  motive  in  justification  of 
the  rebellion.  He  finally  withdrew  this  clause  from  the  doc- 
ument, and  his  reason,  recorded  by  himself,  appears  in  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  After  alluding  to  the  disposition 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  keep  up  the  slave  trade, 
he  continues : 

*'  Our  Northern  brethren,  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 
censures,  for  though  their  people  hare  rery  few  slaTes  themsetres,  yet  they  had 
been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others.'*  * 

'  Jefferson's  Works,  L,  p.  16. 
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The  article  of  the  ConBtitution  which  provides  for  the  res- 
toration of  fugitiye  serrants  to  their  masters  could  hardly 
have  been  considered  a  concession  to  any  particular  section, 
since  slaves  were  then  held  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ex- 
cept Massachusetts,  though  insignificant  in  numbers  at  the 
North  compared  with  those  at  the  South.  The  rights  of  the 
smaller  body  of  owners  in  one  part  of  the  country  were  as 
clear  as  those  of  the  more  numerous  class  in  the  other.  The 
actual  question  at  that  time  was  not  in  regard  to  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery,  but  how  to  make  the  apportionment  of  di- 
rect taxes  and  representation  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
reached  by  compromise.  It  was  agreed  to  consider  the 
slaves  as  both  persons  and  property,  and  that  three-fifths  of 
their  number  should  be  added  to  the  enumeration  of  free 
persons  in  the  apportionment.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
determining  this  point.  By  reckoning  the  slaves  as  mere 
property,  the  South  would  have  lost  largely  in  representa- 
tion ;  by  considering  them  persons  only,  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion would  have  fallen  unequally  upon  the  North.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permission  for  the  slave  trade  to 
continue  twenty  years  longer  entered -into  the  final  agree- 
ment as  an  important  consideration.^  To  show  how  this 
question  was  regarded  in  the  several  sections,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  cite  the  vote  upon  its  determination  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1787.  The  history  of  this  matter  is  curious.  The 
provision  on  this  point,  as  finally  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  as  follows : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit^  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress, 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per> 
son."— Art  I,  sec.  9.'* 

This  provision  was  duly  ratified,  with  the  other  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  by  all  the  States  in  turn.    It  was  not 

'  See  remarks  of  Hamilton  (Elliott^s  Debates)  on  the  compromise  between 
Northern  navigation  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
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that,  however,  which  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Conven* 
tion  hj  the  committee  appointed  'to  draft  that  imitrament. 
This  committee  conedsted  of  Messrs.  Ratledge  of  South  Caro- 
Una,  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Gorham  of  Massachusetts,  Ells- 
worth of  Connecticut,  and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
he  observed  that,  of  this  committee  of  five,  three  members 
were  from  the  Northern  States.  The  following  is  the  prop- 
osition submitted  hy  them. upon  this  point: 

'  "  No  tax  or  duty  shAll  be  laid  by  the  L^Iatare  [meaning  CongreM]  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State ;  nor  on  the  migration  or  importation  of  sUc^ 
persons  as  the  several  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such  mi* 
gradon  or  importation  be  prohibited." 

This  clause  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention.  Mr,  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey, 
reported  from  this  committee  the  following  proposition,  by 
way  of  substitute  for  the  clause  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  five : 

**  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  seTcrol  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature 
[meaning  Congress]  prior  to  the  year  1800 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  migration  or  unportation  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the 
duties  laid  on  imports." 

When  this  report  came  up  for  consideration,  a  motion 
was  made  to  substitute  the  year  "  1808"  for  the  year  "  1800." 
This  amendment  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following 
vote,  which  deserves  consideration : 

TxAS-^-New  Hampshirei  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Caiw 
olina,  South  Carolina,  6eoigia~7. 

Natb—Kow  Jersey,  Pemisylvaiua,  Yii^^nia,  Delaware — i. 

The  three  New  England  States  which  were  represented 
in  the  Convention,  therefore,  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
slave  trade  to  the  longest  proposed  period.  Rhode  Island, 
the  other  New  England  State,  was  at  that  time  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  hence  what  would  have  been  the 
action  of  its  delegates,  had  any  been  present  from  that  State, 
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may  be  inferred.*  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  upon 
this  claase  are  also  interesting,  as  a  manifestation  of  scruples 
about  a  word,  by  men  who  permitted  and  sanctioned  the 
thing  clearly  signified  by  that  word.  The  question  had  been 
before  the  Convention  in  the  following  shape : 

**  The  importation  of  slaves  into  such  of  the  States  as  shall  permit  the 
same  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  until  the 
year  1808.*' 

This  measure  was  lost  in  the  vote  taken  upon  it,  which 
stood  thus : 

Teas — Ckmnecticat,  Viiginia,  Georgia^— 8. 

Kat8 — ^New  Hampshire,  Massachosetts,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina — 6. 

The  delegation  of  Maryland  was  divided.  From  this 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  Connecticut  mem- 
bers thought  it  as  well  to  have  the  name  with  the  thing,  and 
those  of  Yirginia,  who  had  stood  out  against  the  extension 
of  the  traffic,  had'  no  objection  to  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  South  Carolina  exhibited  scruples  upon  this 
point.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  agreeing  to  the 
circumlocutory  language  retained  in  the  standing  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  in  lieu  of  using  the  word  ^'  slaves ; "  and 
the  measure  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  given  be- 
low, the  New  England  States  assenting,  and  Yirginia  return- 
ing to  its  first  position,  namely : 

TsAS— New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia — 7. 

Nats — ^New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  Virgima — L 

In  fact,  it  must  have  appeared  clear  to  the  minds  of  those 
sagacious  gentlemen,  that  the  rhetoric,  if  not  the  argument, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  remain  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  word  slaves^  as  applied  to  the  subject 

'  Rhode  Island  adopted  the  Constitution  May  29,  1790,  nearly  two  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  number  of  States  prescribed 
u  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Union. 
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race,  if  introdnoed  into  the  body  of  the  Constitntioo.  Un- 
der a  moltitade  of  circamBtanoes,  permitting  the  use  of  more 
passionate  phraseology  than  conld  be  employed  in  an  instru- 
ment so  solemn  as  that  manifesto,  they  and  their  associates 
had  been  in  the  habit,  daring  the  straggle  for  independence, 
of  denominating  the  contest  a  mighty  effort  to  free  them- 
selves and  their  compatriots  from  the  harden  of  slavery. 
As  a  jubilant,  poetical  utterance  of  a  period,  when  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  revolutionary  straggle  were  fresh 
in  the  popular  heart,  expressed  it — 

**  The  Britiah  yoke,  the  Oalfic  chain, 
Were  urged  npen  our  neckp  in  rain; 
All  haoghty  tyruits  we  dUi(Udn, 
And  about,  *  Long  lire  America  I  *  *' 

But  the  whole  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  action 
of  our  ancestors  shows  conclusively,  that  the  negro  race  was 
never  even  thought  of  as  coining  within  the  somewhat  broad 
compass  of  the  elementary  principle  of  the  Declaration, 
namely,  ^that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.'^  That  Declaration  was  promulgated  on  the  foarth 
day  of  July,  1776.  But  it  was  based  in  essential*  respects 
upon  the  '^  Declaration  of  rights  made  by  the  Representa- 
taves  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,''  unanimously  adopted 
in  Convention,  June  12, 1776,  more  than  three  weeks  earlier. 
Of  the  latter  instrument  the  first  article  reads: 

"  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  mdependent,  and  hare  cer- 
Udn  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  direst  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  ei\joy- 
meat  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.'' 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Bill  of  Rights  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  the  number  of  slaves 
held  under  the  jarisdiction  of  Virginia  amounted  to  not  far 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.^    The  inference,  there- 

>  Slaves  held  in  Tirgima  hi  1790  298,427. 
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fore,  ifi  inevitable,  that  negroes  were  not  contemplated  at 
all  in  the  seyeral  declarations.  But  objection  might  well 
occur,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  insertion  of  the  term 
slave  into  the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  States ;  as  well 
those  in  which  the  slaves  were  few,  and  where  the  institution 
was  evidently  dying  out,  as  those  in  which  the  negro  popu 
lation  was  rapidly  multiplying  and  slave  labor  was  becoming 
more  and  more  profitable.  Undoubtedly,  many  persons  of 
that  day  apprehended  a  certain  political  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  sentiments  of  liberty,  vindicated  by  the  freedom 
from  foreign  domination  just  achieved  by  the  young  republic 
about  to  be  created,  and  a  system  of  bondage  maintained 
for  any  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  also, 
that  there  were  those  who  entertained  vague  ideas  of  the 
eventual  abrogation  of  the  system.  These  ideas  took  no 
practical  turn,  however,  except  as  some  benevolent  master 
occasionally  liberated  his  slaves  by  his  final  testament — 
always,  in  such  case,  making  some  suitable  provision  for 
their  support  when  aged  or  helpless,  and  for  their  start  in 
life  when  more  able  to  secure  their  own  maintenance.  But, 
there  was  the  fact  of  the.  existence  of  the  slaves  themselves  in 
large  numbers,  dependent  and  needing  oversight,  as  well  as 
bound  to  perform  the  labor  required ;  and,  as  time  went  by, 
the  thought  of  liberating  so  vast  a  body  as  they  had  become, 
which  seemed  scarcely  less  than  an  abandonment  of  them 
to  want  and  misery  and  crime,  passed  also  away,  except 
as  economical  considerations  began,  at  length,  to  have  their 
influence  in  certain  of  the  border  slave  States. 

In  this  connection  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  the 
language  of  the  Yirginian  Bill  of  Bights  is  much  more  philo- 
sophical, and  in  accordance  with  fact,  than  the  correspondent 
phraseology  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  all 
men  in  a  state  of  nature,  could  such  a  state  exist  for  a  moment 
where  even  not  more  than  two  persons  live  side  by  side,  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  personal  rights  defined  by  the  Virginian 
Declaration,  is  indisputable.    But  the  freest  commonwealth 
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neither  is  nor  can  be  a  state  of  nature.  Under  the  tnost 
favorable  circumstances  it  can  only  be  alleged  in  the  vaguest 
and  most  inconsequential  sense  that  "  all  men  are  created 
equaL'^  At  their  entrance  into  the  world,  all  human  beings 
are  so  far  on  a  level,  that  they  are  uniformly  incapable  of 
exercising  or  enjoying  any  right  for  which  they  are  not 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  others.  Upon  quitting  the 
world,  the  proudest  king  is  stripped  to  the  indiscriminate 
nakedness  of  the  meanest  beggar.  Between  the  two  condi< 
tions,  society  in  its  best  estate  can  recognize  no  fixed  law 
able  to  do  more  than  to  regulate,  in  some  convenient  and 
useful  manner  and  measure,  the  infinite  diversities  and  in- 
equalities of  human  life — its  chances  and  changes,  its  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions.  And  superior  to  aU  the  decrees  and 
ordinances  of  man,  will  forever  stand  the  immutable  laws  of 
Nature,  which  he  must  implicitly  obey,  or  suffer  and  make 
others  suffer  with  him  the  consequences  <)f  resistance. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  generally  more  tender  sentiment  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  its  subjects  at  the  South,  than  at  the  North. 
Leading  persons  in  the  slave  States,  in  Virginia  especially, 
among  whom  were  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  ex- 
pressed earnest  hopes  for  the  abrogation  of  the  slave  system, 
on  both  humane  and  political  considerations.  They  saw  that 
it  had  its  evils,  and  they  desired  to  remove  all  evils  from  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  earth.  Without  proposing  any 
specific  remedy  for  this  particular  phase  of  mortal  ill,  those 
great  men  still  hoped  that  a  time  would  come,  when  white 
labor  could  be  usefully  substituted  for  that  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  country  could  be  relieved  from  an  ostensible  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  of  its  institutions  and  its 
practice,  though  one  for  which  it  was  itself  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible. But  while  in  the  North  the  negro  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  unqualified  degradation,  whether  he  was  nominally 
bond  or  free,  his  general  state  in  the  South  was  bettered  by 
many  alleviating  circumstances.  In  the  one  case  he  had  no 
relation  whatever  with  the  white  population,  except  as  a 
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mere  dradge,  for  often  precarious  hire.  In  the  other,  he  and 
his  progenitors  had  been  the  dependants  of  some  one  family, 
oftentimes  for  several  generations.  Local  associations,  a 
congenial  climate,  and  the  bonds  of  interest  and  attachment, 
exerted  at  the  South  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  mass  of 
the  colored  population.  Doubtless,  there  were  exceptional 
cases  of  hardship,  ill-usage,  and  sometimes  of  extreme  cru- 
elty. It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  by  no 
means  qualified  to  exercise  any  great  responsibility  of  con- 
trol over  others,  even  when  that  control  is  limited  and  re- 
strained by  law,  as  this  soon  came  to  be,  by  all  reasonable 
requirements,  in  every  Southern  State.  Even  the  instances 
of  uniformly  moderate  and  well-disposed  monarchs  have  not 
been  too  common  or  praiseworthy  upon  the  earth. 

But  without  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  sev- 
eral sections,  as  to  the  operation  in  each  of  the  common  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  and  the  motives  of  ordinary  self-inter- 
est which  affect  the  actions  of  men  more  or  less  everywhere, 
the  astonishing  increase  of  the  black  population  in  the  South, 
and  the  other  &miliar  and  favorable  evidences  of  their  con- 
dition, in  a  state  of  servitude,  afford  the  surest  reply  to  every 
allegation  of  general  ill-treatment.*  And  if  the  superior 
race,  under  all  the  advantages  which  higher  intelligence, 
better  capacity  for  education,  instinctive  seltrespect,  tradi- 
tional memories,  generous  emulation,  and  mutual  example 
should  inspire,  has  hardly  yet  been  seen  to  perfect  the  exper- 
iment of  self-government  into  a  tested  and  established  fisict — 
the  inducement  seems  small  to  look  for  a  happier  result,  by 
calling  in  a  race  of  inferior  capacities,  sentiments,  and  possi- 
bilities of  progress,  to  share  in  a  task  of  such  weighty  duties 
and  grave  responsibilities.  And  if  a  resort  to  such  degradar 
tion  should  prove  to  be  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  it 

1  This  sUtement  could  be  roadily  coofirmed  by  a  roriety  of  impartial  testi- 
mony. The  traFels  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this  country  may  be  referred  to ; 
those  of  Miss  Murray,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honor,  discharged  upon  the 
publication  of  her  volume,  it  was  allied,  for  her  views  on  this  subject;  and 
numerous  other  works  of  foreign  writers.    See  Appendix  L 
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may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  will  be  foand  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense  of  Nature,  which  will  refuse  to  obey  it, 
aDd  will  break  out  in  some  other  way. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  of  four  several  compromises 
between  the  two  sections  of  country,  since  the  Revolutionary 
war,  each  has  been  kept  by  the  South  and  violated  by  the 
North.  These  four  are  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution, 
that  one  specifically  styled  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
adjustment  of  the  nullification  trouble  with  South  Carolina 
and  the  States  in  concert  with  it,  and  the  various  legislative 
measures  of  the  year  1850.  Two  of  these  compromises  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  slavery ;  the  others  have  no  direct  con- 
cern with  it.  The  settlement  of  the  Constitution,  for  exam- 
ple, can  scarcely  be  reckoned,  in  any  sense,  a  compromise 
between  those  who  held  slaves  and  those  who  held  none. 
Slavery  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  every  State 
but  one.  Slavery  was  then  universally  held  to  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  State  jurisdiction.  The  National  Leg- 
islature was  bound  to  afford  the  citizen  of  the  South  equal 
protection  for  his  property  in  slaves,  which  it  guaranteed  to 
the  citizen  of  the  North,  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. Very  little  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  (1713),  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  Chief- 
Justice  Holt,  a  venerable  name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  had 
replied  to  a  question  of  the  Crown  in  council,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  In  ponaance  of  his  Miyesty's  order  in  Council,  hereunto  annexed,  we  do 
humbly  certify  our  opinion  to  be  that  negroes  are  merchandise." 

It  has  been  already  shown,  without  adverting  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  universal  practice  of  New  England,  under 
the  law,  that  an  illustrious  clergyman  and  philosopher  of 
Connecticut  held  slaves  which  were  sold  .for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration so  recently  as  1769.  The  actual  view  in  which 
the  slave  was  regarded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
is  detemuned  by  the  language  of  Hamilton,  in-  the  Federal- 
ist (No.  64),  as  follows : 
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*<  The  Federal  Consiitatiim,  therefore,  deddes  with  great  propriety  on  the 
case  of  our  Blayes,  when  it  Tiews  them  in  the  mixed  character  of  persons  and 
property." 

While  this  passage,  therefore,  and  correspondent  expres- 
sions in  the  context  of  the  article  referred  to,  leave  no  stand- 
ing-ground for  the  fallacious  assertion  of  certain  conspicuous 
political  philanthropists,  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  recognize  slavery,  it  indicates  also  the  absence  of 
any  marked  disagreement  in  the  constitutional  Convention 
in  regard  to  slavery  itself  In  fact,  the  frame  of  government 
did  all  it  could  in  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  fled  from  one  State  into  another,  and  reftised  to 
meddle  with  the  rightftil  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States 
over  a  subject  exclusively  within  the  legislative  control  of 
each.  If  compromise  there  were,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this 
general  subject,  it  was  simply  one  between  the  slaveholder 
and  slave-trader;  that  the  runaway  servants  of  the  first 
should  be  returned  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  twenty 
years  further  should  be  allowed  for  pursuing  the  traffic,  on 
the  other.  That  the  contract  was  obser^'ed  in  the  latter 
respect  is  certain;  how  faithfully  the  alternate  obligation 
was  regarded  in  the  end,  may  in  part  appear  as  this  inquiry 
proceeds.  Indeed,  at  least  one  piece  of  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  people,  at  a  very 
early  period,  were  not  well  disposed  toward  this  provision ; 
since  Washington  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  stated 
the  difficulties  which  might  attend  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive 
slave  into  Pennsylvania.^  The  law,  however,  was  faithfully 
executed,  in  general,  for  the  many  years  that  fugitives  were 
few,  and  until  systematio  efforts  to  entice  the  negro  from  his 

^  In  a  published  letter,  dated  Not.  20,  1786,  addressed  to  Hon.  William 
Drayton,  one  of  whose  Blares  absented  himself  from  his  master  on  a  journey 
and  went  to  Mount  Yemon.  Washington  sent  him  "under  the  care  of  a 
trusty  overseer,"  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Drayton,  but  he  afterwards  escaped. 
Washington  writes :  "  The  gentleman  to  whose  care  I  sent  him  has  promised 
every  endeavor  to  apprehend  him,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  when  there  are 
numbers  who  would  rather  facilitate  the  escape  of  slaves  than  apprehend  them 
when  runaways." 
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master  had  become  common  enough  to  give  a  violent  breach 
of  the  law  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  popular  warrant  and 
support.  The  other  "  compromises  "  specified  will  come  up 
for  consideration  in  their  appropriate  places. 

One  other  adjustment  of  this  sort,  however,  demands 
particular  attention  at  this  point.  This  is  the  celebrated  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  the  provisions  of  which  excluded  slavery  from  . 
the  territory  northwestward  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  had 
just  been  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  S];ates  under  the  old  Con- 
federation, for  the  conmion  benefit.  '  The  cession  of  this  vast 
tract,  comprehending  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  territory 
as  was  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  was  made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Virginia  in 
the  year  1788,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt  incurred  by  the  war.  The  first  of  the  two  Ordinances 
proposed  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject  was  introduced  in 
the  following  year  by  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  chairman.  This  contained  a  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  after  the  year  1800  in  the  territory  ceded,  or  in  other 
territory  to  be  ceded,  the  latter  yet  remaining  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  clause  in 
question  was  stricken  out,  and  the  Ordinance,  thus  amended, 
passed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  upon  examining  Mr. 
Jefferson's  plair,  that  it  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
complete  eventual  emancipation ;  for  the  line  proposed  by 
him  began  on  the  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  would  have  included  the  territory  of  the  States 
now  known  as  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  then  claimed  by 
Georgia,  and  have  extended  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
that  State.  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  preceding,  prohibited  slavery  only  in  the  territory  north- 
west ward  of  the  Ohio  River;  comprehending,  therefore,  only 
the  immense  tract  ceded  by  Virginia,  and  including  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  If  the  project,  which  it 
may  be  supposed  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  some 
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others,  could  have  been  carried  out,  the  slave  States  would 
have  been  either  encircled  by  a  cordon  of  free  States,  or  the 
question  between  the  two  would  have  come  to  some  issue  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  Taking  into  consideration  the  natural 
features  of  the  territory,  or  the  larger  part  of  it,  not  made 
subject  to  the  proviso,  and  the  actual  course  of  events  follow- 
ing its  settlement,  the  probabilities  are  that*the  result  would 
have  been  otherwise  than  that  contemplated  by  its  supporters. 
The  question,  it  may  be  believed,  would  have  been  conclu- 
sively determined  by  experiment;  so  that  by  common  consent, 
at  an  early  period,  the  restriction  would  have  been  removed, 
as  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  territory  in  question.  In  such  an  event,  the  direful 
evils  which  have  since  befallen  the  country  might  have  been 
averted. 

As  it  was,  the  Ordinance  of  11S1  passed  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  It  seems 
not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  motives  which  produced 
such  general  concurrence.  The  action  of  the  Northern  mem^ 
bers  is  readily  accounted  for;  but  the  measure  was  an  appar- 
ent Southern  triumph,  supposing  sectional  feeling  could  then 
have  run  high  enough  to  warrant  the  expression,  as  applied  to 
patriotic  men  who  had  been  so  recently  and  victoriously  de- 
voted to  a  grand  common  cause.  The  proviso  did  not  affect 
the  slaveholding  section  at  all,  since  its  operation  was  re- 
stricted to  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  experience  had 
shown  that  slaves  could  not  be  held  and  employed  to  advan- 
tage. Besides,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Southern  members 
may  have  thought,  in  view  of  rights  then  held  to  be  open  to 
no  question  whatever,  that  here  was  a  concession,  which, 
though  barren,  perhaps,  of  actual  fruits  to  the  others  interest- 
ed, yet  involved  a  certain  g:enerous  sacrifice  to  opinion,  or 
to  prejudice,  on  their  own  part.  And  Virginia,  holding  such 
supereminently  important  relations  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and  which  had  just  placed  a  gift  so  munificent  and 
unexampled  upon  the  altar  of  the  common  country,  to  re- 
lieve it  from  almost  irretrievable  burdens  and  embarrass- 
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ments,  may  have  imagined  that  she  was  thus  laying  a  stable 
foundation  for  public  gratitnde  and  future  security ;  and  that 
her  heart  would  never  bleed  by  the  strokes  of  shaft  after 
shaft  from  the  fiill  quiver,  which,  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
wel&re,  she  had  herself  so  unhesitatingly  bestowed. 

But  making  every  acknowledgment  of  the  honest  and 
generous  nocotives  which  undoubtedly  prompted  those  who 
projected  and  those  who  assented  to  this  procedure,  it  docs 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Ordinance  itself  was  a  judi- 
cious measure.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  politician  as  well  as 
a  humane  man.  He  was  ambitious,  and  sensible  that  his 
desire  could  not  be  immediately  gratified ;  but  it  could  hard- 
ly have  failed  to  occur  to  him  that  conciliation  of  his  North- 
em  fellow-citizens  in  a  matter  of  sentiment,  which  is  so  much 
more  influential  with  the  populace  than  reason,  might  prove 
an  important  step  towards  his  own  political  success.  The 
Ordinance,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  futile  as  to  any  pres- 
ent practical  result ;  but  it  was  the  fruitful  source  of  future 
evils.  It  was  the  first  actual  sectional  measure  which  ob- 
tained legislative  sanction  in  the  country.  It  was  an  inci- 
dental blow  at  a  great  fact  in  the  habitual  practice  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  an  imputa- 
tion, having  its  moral  and  political  bearings,  against  a  do- 
mestic institution,  in  which  the  admitted  rights  and  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were 
involved.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  virtual  separation  of  one  class  of 
fellow-citizens  from  another,  with  which  they  did  not  agree  in 
one  essential  respect.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  foundation  of  a 
sort  of  moral  barrier  between  the  North  and  the  South,  upon 
which  it  was  easy  to  build  some  substantial  and  offensive 
work  by  and  bye.  When  Washington,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
monition to  his  countrymen,  warned  them  against  the  indul- 
gence of  sectional  prejudices,  and  even  the  use  of  language 
tending  to  promote  anti-national  feeling,  he  might  well  have 
had  the  well-intended,  but  surely  "  sectional "  Ordinance  of 
1787  in  his  mind.'    In  a  word,  if  the  eventual  abolition  of 

*  It  wiU  be  Been  at  a  subsequent  point  in  this  volume  that  Mr.  Clay,  in 
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slavery,  a  matter  not  within  its  province  or  its  power,  had 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  the  instrument  in  question 
was  well  designed  to  render  efficient  aid  in  due  time  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  that  object. 

But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  slavery  was  viewed,  according 
to  the  fact,  simply  as  a  State  institution,  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  and  control,,  to  preserve 
or  to  abrogate  as  it  saw  fit,  then  to  exercise  national  legisla- 
tion upon  it,  in  respect  to  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia, 
out  of  which  future  States  were  avowedly  to  be  formed,  was 
an  indirect  attack  upon  the  institution  in  States  where  it  al- 
ready existed  by  law,  and  a  direct  interference  with  popular 
right  and  liberty.  The  seed  of  discord  thus  flung  down,  and 
deemed  for  the  moment  worthy  of  no  further  thought  by  either 
party,  was  sure  to  spring  up  finally  in  a  harvest-field  of  fu- 
ture contention.  And  as  it  would  have  been  in  conformity 
with  the  well-understood,  indeed,  the  manifest  relations  of 
the  General  Government  to  slavery,  as  a  merely  local  institu- 
tion, so  it  would  have  been  far  more  expedient  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  nature,  whenever  tbey 
should  come  to  form  their  several  State  constitutions.  The 
same  end  would  then  have  been  attained,  without  danger  of 
future  disagreement.  In  fact,  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  jgras  soon  afterwards  made  evident, 
by  an  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  take  certain  action  in 
regard  to  the  slave  system  within  the  States.  This  was'set 
at  rest,  however,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  1Y90,  as  follows: 

'*  Retolved,  That  Congress  has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States ;  it  remaining 
with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regnlaUons  therein  which  human- 
ity and  true  policy  may  requurc." 

This  resolution  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  presen- 
tation of  two  petitions  to  Congress,  both  of  them  on  the  part 

I860,  took  substantially  the  same  view  of  the  general  subject ;  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son also,  at  an  earlier  period,  as  appears  by  various  extracts  from  his  writings, 
quoted  in  subsequent  pages. 
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of  certain  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1790.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  memorial  of  Quakers,  asking  only  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  the  other  came  from  a  body  of 
persons  calling  themselves  "  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes 
Qolawiiilly  held  in  bondage,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
African  race.''  The  latter,  singularly  enough,  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  President,  and,  presenting  the  objects 
comprehended  within  the  title  of  the  association,  also  specifi- 
cally requested  of  Congress  that  it  would  "  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you,  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men." 

If  Dr.  Franklin  had  reexamined,  or  reflected  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which,  shortly  beforehand,  he 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  fi'aming,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  Congress  had  no  authority  whatever  in  any  one 
of  the  premises  contemplated   by  those  memorials.    The 
limit  of  the  further  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  fixed 
by  that  instrument,  and  could  only  be  changed  by  a  formal 
amendment  of  it.    Congress  could  not  move  a  hair's  breadth 
towards  "  discouraging  "  it,  therefore,  either  lawfully  or  hon- 
estly.   The  powers  of  Congress  being  defined  and  bounded 
by  the  frame  of  government,  all  it  could  do  in  regard  to  any 
specific  subject  was  to  act  upon  it,  if  within  its  province ; 
and  if  otherwise,  "  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."    He 
must  also  have  understood,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes was  equally  out  of  the  range  of  national  legislation. 
As  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  he  ought  not  to  have 
countenanced  vague  experiments  with  forces,  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  which  forbade  the  possibility  of  success ; 
and  this  the  more  especially,  if  the  agencies  employed  were 
of  a  disturbing,  and  not  of  a  useful  character.    Besides,  the 
moral  obligation  to  abstain  from  interference  was  superemi- 
nent.     That  he  and  his  associates  were  prompted  by  the 
most  benevolent  motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  per- 
haps, nowhere  so  much  as  in  benevolent  movements  is  it  re- 
quisite that  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge.     Not- 
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withsiandiDg  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  magnaDimous  con- 
cesfiion,  which  so  signally  animated  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, all  its  members  must  have  been  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  if  offensively  introduced  into  it,  would  have 
been  a  fatally  disturbing  element.  They  must  have  been 
equally  conscious  that  there  was  quite  as  much  implied  as 
expressed,  in  the  general  understanding  reached  in  relation 
6oit.  It  might  also  have  seemed  obvious,  that  honor  and 
good  faith,  of  superior  obligation  to  any  merely  philan- 
thropic emotions,  demanded  strict  avoidance  of  indirect  in- 
terference with  a  system,  which  it  had  been  thought  prudent 
to  leave  unassailed  by  direct  means,  and  which  was  so  left, 
as  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  original  bargain. 

Of  the  light  in  which  these  memorialsVere  viewed,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  by  the  temperate,  yet  pointed,  expressions  of 
certain  of  the  members  of  Congress,  in  the  debate  which 
took  place.  One  Southern  gentleman  objected  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  memorials,  as  containing  '^  unconstitutional 
requests,"  and  remarked  that  he  feared  the  commitment 
would  be  a  very  alarming  circumstance  to  the  Southern 
States ;  for,  if  it  was  to  engage  Congress  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  it  would  be  considered  to  interference  with 
their  rights,  making  "  tJiem  uneasy  under  the  Government^ 
and  causing  them  to  lament  that  they  had  ever  put  additional 
power  into  its  hands  ;^^  that  is,  by  exchanging  the  former 
Confederation  for  the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  Another 
member  declared  that  "  the  States  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  Confederacy^  unless  their  property  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  them ; "  and  that  '^  we  look  upon  this  measure  as  an 
attack  upon  the  palladium  of  our  property  " — ^meaning  the 
Constitution.  Another  leading  member  showed,  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  by  his  remarks,  upon  what  sentiments  he  relied 
for  the  future  security  of  himself  and  those  similarly  situa- 
ted. He  said  "  he  lived  in  a  State  which  had  the  misfortune 
of  having  in  her  bosom  a  great  number  of  slaves  ;  he  held 
many  of  them  himself,  and  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
business  as  any  man.    If  ho  was  to  hold  them  in  eternal  bond- 
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age^  he  would  feel  no  uneasiness  on  account  of  present  men- 
ace, because  he  tooield  rdy  upon  the  virtue  of  Congress,  that 
they  wovld  not  exercise  any  unconstitutional  authorityj*^ 

The  result  of  this  first  attempt  to  obtain  legislative  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  slavery,  was  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
of  Congress,'  already  cited,  disavowing  any  authority  in 
Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery,  and  declaring  that  all 
power  in  relation  to  it  rested  with  the  several  States.  Within 
three  years,  therefore,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
we  obtain  this  definite  exposition  of  the  limitations  of  its 
powers,  in  this  respect,  from  the  most  competent  source. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  anti-slavery  movement  began,  at 
so  early  a  period,  at  the  North,  that  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
State  which  had  instituted  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation 
for  the  slaves  within  its  own  territory,  in  1780,  not  finally 
operating  with  full  effect,  however,  until  more  than  fifty 
years  afterwards.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  was  President,  appears  to  have  been  formed  at 
about  the  close  of  the  Revojlutionary  War.  All  petitions  as 
to  this  subject,  for  many  succeeding  years,  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  Pennsylvania,  instigated,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
by  the  same  sect,  irreverently  styled  by  Mr.  Carlyle  "  anar- 
chic Quakers^" 

The  impression  made  upon  the  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  movement,  at  the  earliest  period,  is  also  signifi- 
cant. Although  evidently  considering  it  of  no  practical 
importance,  at  the  moment,  they  yet  clearly  made  it  known 
that  they  regarded  such  action  as  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  without  the  guaranty  for  their  rights  of 
property  m  slaves,  permitted  by  that  instrument,  the 
States  which  they  represented  would  not  have  assented  to 
it,  and  hence  the  plan  for  the  Union  must  have  failed.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  deemed  the  guaranty  afforded 
insufficient,  they  could  have  obtained  pledges  of  a  titill  more 
precise  character,  either  then  or  at  a  later  period,  since  the 
object  of  the  Union  was  one  of  paramount  interest  to  all. 
But  neither  they  nor  their  Northern  compatriots  entertained 
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any  question  of  the  fidelity  of  their  Buccessors  to  engage- 
ments 80  Bolenmly  undertaken,  both  expressed  and  implied 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  in  considering  the  subsequent 
political  history  of  the  country,  to  bear  in  mind  this  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Grovem- 
ment,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  recognized  a  fact, 
in  law,  which,  by  right,  admitted  of  no  dispute.  It  estab- 
lished a  principle  of  inherent  and  inestimable  virtue,  in 
reference  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  political  system.  It 
determined  the  point  that  the  system  should  be  republican 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  profession,  instead  of  a  practical  des- 
potism under  the  shadowy  guise  of  a  republican  name.  The 
original  Confederation  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  league 
between  sovereign  and  independent  States,  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  welfare.  The  Constitution  created  a  Greneral 
Government — ^legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — conferring 
upon  it  certain  powers  which  could  not  be  exercised  con* 
veniently  and  wisely,  by  the  States  in  Congress,  under  their 
earlier  compact.  Those  powers  were  defined  and  restricted 
by  the  terms  of  the  frame  of  government,  and  all  which  were 
not  expressly  granted  by  that  instrument  remained  with  the 
several  States,  under  their  separate  constitutions  and  laws, 
in  all  their  original  vigor  and  extent.  The  object  of  the 
Union  was  the  more  effectual  administration  of  the  common 
interest.  The  design  of  the  Constitution  was  to  protect  the 
people,  the  source  of  power,  against  the  Government,  that  is, 
the  agents  of  the  people,  to  whofn  that  power  was  periodically 
intrusted ;  so  that  the  written  record  should  be  a  continual 
protest  against  every  possible  assumption  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority. 

The  Southern  States,  in  becoming  members  of  the  Union, 
no  more  yielded,  therefore,  any  control  over  their  domestic  in- 
stitution, than  the  Northern  States  granted  power  to  the  Gen- 
eral Gof  emment  to  regulate  the  almshouses  within  their 
several  jurisdictions.  To  prevent  all  misapprehension,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  those  who  either  were  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution,  or  who  disregarded  its  provisions,  the 
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resolation  of  1700,  already  cited,  declared  a  principle,  which, 
in  its  general  application,  must  have  been  well  understood 
throughout  the  country ;  for,  without  that  reservation  of  their 
original  rights  to  the  States,  contained  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  (Art.  X),'  the  struggle  which  ensued,  upon 
the  proffer  of  that  instrument  to  the  acceptance  of  the  States, 
would  have  ended  in  its  rejection. 

The  introduction  of  that  article  was  the  turning-point 
with  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  previously 
given  decided  indications  of  a  majority  averse  to  the  proposed 
Union  ;  and  this  principle,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  spe- 
cific application,  in  one  section  of  the  country  or  another,  was 
of  as  vital  value  to  the  North  as  to  the  South.  For  it  restrained 
the  exercise  of  central  authority  within  specific  limits,  and, 
by  opposing  diverse  local  barriers  to  arbitrary  encroachments 
upon  public  liberty,  it  maintained  the  spirit  and  the  form  of 
popular  independence.    The  question  was  not  of  the  personal 
bondage  of  the  blacks,  but  of  the  political  freedom  of  white 
men.    The  former  was  an  existing  fact,  and  uncontrollable, 
except  at  the  option  of  those  with  whom  were  the  legal  right 
and  the  special  concern.    The  other  was  a  point  in  which  the 
masters  of  slaves,  and  those  who  declined  to  assume  any  such 
mastery,  had  an  equal  interest  as  citizens.    The  one  was  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitutional  problem  at  all,  except 
as  an  incident  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  slaveholder, 
not  of  his  State,  to  the  system  of  government.    But,  by  the 
determination  of  the  other,  the  individual  citizen  remained  a 
republican  and  a  freeman.    He  was  thus  personally  divested 
of  no  one  of  his  existing  social  or  political  rights,  while  the 
congregated  freemen  of  the  several  States  recognized  a  gov- 
ernment representative  of  themselves,  collectively  and  sever- 
ally, as  citizens  both  of  the  national  and  local  system.     To 
the  authority  of  the  latter  they  had  been  long  accustomed, 

*  ^The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  ConstituUon,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Stotes  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 
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and  it  enjoyed  the  popular  approbation.  They  made  the 
former  also  an8.werable  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people ; 
granting  it  powers  necessary  to  its  own  action,  but  not  in 
conflict  with  any  which  were  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  appropriate  State  authority. 

In  short,  it  was  this  clause  alone  which  would  prevent  a 
political  party  in  office,  and  able  to  find  a  pretext  for  the 
assemblage  of  a  sufficient  military  force,  from  converting  its 
power  into  a  perpetual  usurpation,  upon  that  pretext,  or  any 
other  invented  for  the  occasion.  When  such  an  event  takes 
place,  public  liberty  is  at  an  end.  Every  movement  towards 
interference  with  the  rights  reserved  to  either  State  was  a 
step  in  the  line  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Every  such  move- 
ment each  and  all  the  States  were  profoundly  interested  to 
check  and  to  avert.  Hence,  the  frmdamental  objection  to 
any  anti-slavery  organization,  because  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  which,  when  used  for  political  purposes,  be- 
comes such  in  action.  In  striking  at  the  rights  of  slave- 
holders, it  violates  equally,  in  principle,  those  of  citizens  who 
are  not  slaveholders,  and  endangers  the  whole  civil  systeni 
by  undermining  the  basis  of  all  constitutional  security. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  because  they  were  slaveholders — 
the  mere  accident  of  their  condition — ^but  in  regard  to  their 
capacity  as  citizens  and  freemen,  that  the  most  enlightened 
and  liberal  statesmen  of  the  country  have  refused,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government,  to  engage  in  a  moral  or  politi- 
cal crusade  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  The  strug- 
gle to  eflect  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  was  a  violent 
breach  of  the  guaranty  afforded  to  the  master  by  the  Consti- 
tution. If  that  charter  was  broken  in  regard  to  one  section,  it 
could  have  no  vital  force  to  secure  protection  to  another. 
The  defence  of  the  Constitution  in  every  particular,  there- 
fore, was  the  common  cause  of  all  who  desired  to  uphold  the 
Government  in  its  integrity ;  and  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  this  was  a  cause  which  actively  engaged  the  general 
public  sympathy.  Under  the  old  articles  of  "  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  XJnion,"  agreed  upon  July  9th,  1YY8,  the  firist 
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section,  after  that  declaring  the  name  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
the  following : 

^  Abt.  n. — Each  State  retains  its  Bovereigxity,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  ez- 
presaly  delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled." 

No  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  Constitution 
agreed  upon  hj  the  Oeneral  Convention  of  the  several  States ; 
but  the  article  already  cited,  and  well  deserving  firequent 
repetition,  was  proposed  by  Congress  among  other  amend- 
ments, and  was  made  part  of  the  Constitution  when  that  was 
adopted  by  the  several  State  Conventions  or  Legislatures, 
as  follows : 

**  Abt.  X.— The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Const!- 
tntioD,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
i?ely,  or  to  the  people." 

TTpon  the  main  point  under  consideration,  therefore,  there 
could  exist  no  legal  doubt.  Slavery  itself  was  purely  an 
afiair  of  State  jurisdiction,  over  which  the  nation  had  no  pre- , 
tence  of  control.  The  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  national  obligation,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  Congress  made  such  provision  as  was 
deemed  adequate  for  the  purpose.  In  this  view  the  whole 
nation  acquiesced^  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  an 
"anarchic^'  philanthropist;  and  the  magistrates  in  every 
State  continued  for  many  years  to  administer  the  statute  of 
rendition,  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  which  came  before 
them.  This  quiet  state  of  things  continued  undisturbed  until 
mobs,  encouraged  by  State  legislation,  had  begun  to  set 
aside  constitutional  obligations ;  and  men  who  excused  their 
fanaticism,  under  the  pretext  of  a  higher  law,  of  which  they 
conceived,  than  the  actual  laws  of  their  country,  which  were 
to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  secretly  enticed  such  negroes 
as  they  could  reach  to  flight,  and  surreptitiously  conveyed 
them  to  some  secure  asylum. 

Indeed,  the  general  question  of  slavery  appears  scarcely 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  earlier  than  the  year 
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1836.  MeraorialB  had  been  occasionally  presented  to  one  or 
other  branch  of  that  body,  daring  the  interval  between  1790 
and  the  latter  period.  But  they  had  uniformly  confined  their 
requests  either  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  or 
of  that  carried  on  between  the  States ;  or,  at  a  later  date,  to  its 
exclusion  from  the  territories ;  taking  the  latter  turn,  after  a 
convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  part  of  the  tract 
included  within  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  had  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  the  suppression  of  that  restriction  in  regard  to  its 
own  domain,  as  yet  in  the  condition  of  a  territory. 

As  early  as  1827,  a  memorial  was  offered  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
consideration  of  which  was  refused  in  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1831,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  a 
number  of  petitions  of  a  similar  tenor  from  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  he  declared  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
say  that  he  would  not  support  the  prayer  of  the  memoraUsts ; 
Baying,  also,  that  he  hoped  the  subject  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House,  and  that  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
of  slavery  in  general,  or  of  slavery  in  the  District,  yet,  "  the 
roost  salutary  medicine,  unduly  administered,  was  the  most 
deadly  poison." 

The  committee  to  which  these  petitions  were  referred 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject  at 
its  request  In  thus  presenting  a  petition,  with  the  object 
of  which  he  did  not  agree,  Mr.  Adams  evinced  opinions  on 
that  point,  which  he  so  signaUy  vindicated  in  1844,  and 
which  had  previously  guided  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Fisher  Ames.*    In  1792,  that  gentleman  had  of- 

^  The  occasioii  which  biings  the  namea  of  these  diBtingniBhed  persons  to- 
gether recalls  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  one  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Adams  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  great  orators 
of  the  British  Parliament  at  its  most  brilliant  period — ^to  Burke  and  Pitt  and 
Sheridan  and  Fox-— indeed  to  the  speeches  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day  in 
Europe  and  at  home;  and  he  pronounced  the  opinion :  **  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it ;  of  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  Mr.  Ameses  speech  on  the  British 
Treaty  was  surely  the  most  eloquent." 
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fered  a  memorial  from  a  Pennsylvania  fellow-citizen,  "  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  in  relation  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  looking  to  an  improved  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  Upon  some  objection  taken  to  his  action, 
Mr.  Ames,  defendmg  the  general  right  of  every  citizen  to 
petition  Congress,  stated  that  he  had  no  idea  of  supporting 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  but  had  made  up  his  mind  long 
since  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  the  subject. 
In  this  case,  by  order  of  the  House,  the  petition  was  returned 
to  its  author. 

It  was  evidently  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers from  the  first  moment,  to  keep  this  subject  out  of  Con- 
gress. Whatever  seemed  like  tampering  with  their  settled 
rightsunderthe  Constitution,  was  manifestly  unjust,  and  would 
naturally  provoke  resentment.  Naturally  enough,  too,  they 
would  regard  in  this  light  any  of  those  side  issues,  occasion- 
ally introduced,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  affect  un- 
favorably their  domestic  institutions.  Their  jealousy  on  this 
point  was  likely  to  become  much  more  active,  when  they 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  that  slavery  had  be- 
come strictly  confined  to  their  own  portion  of  the  country ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  they  occupied  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position  in  the  eyes  of  tte  civilized  world. 
Doubtless,  all  men  similarly  situated  would  resist  every 
seeming  encroachment  upon  their  own  position ;  and  none  the 
less  so,  if  they  perceived  themselves  subjected  to  moral  impu- 
tations for  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  which  the  whole  country 
had  assented,  and  which  it  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
uphold. 

So  little,  however,  had  slavery  become  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  BO  certain  is  it  that  the  Southern  States  had  not  at 
an  early  period  become  banded  together  in  support  of  the 
system,  that  after  the  years  1820-'21,  during  which  that 
great  struggle  which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  most  active  and  came  to  its  conclusion,  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  were  earnestly 
engaged  in  practical  movements  for  the  gradual  emancipa- 
2* 
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tion  of  their  slayes.  This  movement  continued  until  it  was 
arrested  by  the  aggressions  of  the  abolitionists  upon  their 
voluntary  action.  This  action  was  prompted  by  economical, 
rather  than  moral  reasons.  The  abolitionists,  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  an  impending  fact,  and  insisted  upon  con- 
victing as  criminals  those  who  were  so  well  disposed  to 
bring  about  the  very  result  at  which  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed to  aim.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  Promised  emancipation  refused 
to  submit  itself  to  hatefiil  abolition.  Those  three  border 
States  placed  themselves  at  once  upon  the  Yirginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1708,  and,  resenting  as  an  insult  the  in- 
terference of  the  Northern  intruders,  abandoned  the  scheme 
which  a  calm  view  of  considerations,  tending  to  their  own 
future  welfere,  had  induced  them  to  form. 
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Ths  lamentable  spirit  of  sectionalism,  leading,  finally,  to 
snch  disastrous  consequences,  at  first  distinctly  revealed  it- 
self in  the  presentation  of  successive  petitions  to  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  memorials  continued  to  pour  into  both  Houses  from 
the  North,  session  after  session,  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  heart*-buming  among  the  South- 
em  members,  until  the  matter  culminated  in  a  scene  of  un- 
paralleled excitement  in  the  Representative  Hall,  in  the  year 
1837.  The  comparatively  slight  consideration  which  at  first 
they  received,  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  was  given  almost 
entirely  to  the  question  of  receiving  them  at  all.  Sometimes 
they  had  been  sent  back  to  the  petitioners ;  or  the  commit- 
tees to  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  were  referred,  had 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  attention  to  them ;  or 
else  a  brief  report  or  resolution  had  been  adopted,  expressive 
of  an  entirely  adverse  view  to  that  of  the  prayer.  Precluded 
by  absolute  constitutional  limitations,  which  were  supported 
by  the  general  sense  and  sentiment  of  the  people,  from  at- 
tacking slavery  in  the  States,  the  uneasy  spirits  who  assumed 
to  be  legislators  for  the  nation,  at  home,  devoted. themselvea 
assidhously  to  the  manufacture  of  petitions,  in  reference  to  the 
internal  policy  of  the  seat  of  government.    It  probably  ner^r 
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occurred  to  them  that  those  upon  the  spot,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  legislative  duties,  might  be  better  qualified  to  judge 
about  such  a  point  than  the  men,  and  often  the  women  and 
children,  of  remote  country  towns. 

But  the  absence  of  knowledge  and  experience  i&  not  al- 
ways a  check  to  presumption.  It  is  said  that  ''the  hand 
which  could  not  build  a  hovel  may  destroy  a  temple ; "  and 
if  the  structure  reared  by  our  great  forefathers  were  fated  to 
topple  over,  nothing  was  so  likely  as  this  continual  picking 
from  below  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  its  destruction.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  due  to  those  petitions,  and  tbat 
which  involved  the  powers  of  Congress  touching  the  topic 
urged  upon  it  by  them,  were  both  matters  of  no  little  nicety. 
The  right  of  petition,  under  every  well-adminis^red  govern- 
ment, should  be  theoretically  unUmited,  and  yet  practically 
subject  to  all  reasonable  control  in  special  cases.  Such  a 
case  is  that,  in  which  the  public  authorities  are  as  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  and  are  presumably  as  well  dis- 
posed to  do  all  which  can  reasonably  be  done,  in  the  prem- 
ises, as  their  constituents.  The  extreme  value  of  the  right 
of  petition  exists  under  governments  in  which  tLe  source  of 
power  is  liable  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  of  the  sub- 
ject.* In  a  republic,  the  popular  voice  is  paramount,  and 
the  remedy  for  every  wrong  is  in  the  public  hands,  at  the 
stated  seasons  appointed  for  the  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  It  seems  almost  a  solecism  for  the  sovereign  people  to 
complain  that  their  servants  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
petition.' 

'  Frederick  IL  of  Pivssia,  for  infitaDce,  received  such  petitions  into  his 
own  hands. 

'  In  the  L^slatore  of  Massachusetts,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
happened  to  be  on  a  standing  committee  to  which  had  been  referred  a  petition 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A  time  and  pUce  of  hearing  were  appoint- 
ed, whereupon  this  member  of  th(f  committee  declined  to  attend  in  his  place. 
The  worthy  chairman  remonstrated  agamst  such  contumacy,  urging  the  sacred 
right  of  petition,  and  the  duty  of  hearing  what  might  be  said  upon  every  sub- 
ject proposed.  This  gentleman  requested  to  be  informed,  in  reply,  if  the 
chairman  would  grant  a  sitting  in  case,  for  example,  of  a  petition  for  a  rail- 
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As  to  the  authorit  J  of  Congress  over  the  District,  it  was 
\egaXLj  ezclosiye.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  certain 
moral  considerations,  going  to  show  intention,  give  the  actual 
color  to  law.  The  public,  for  example,  may  acquire  a  right 
of  way  over  a  parcel  of  land,  which  the  owner  has  neglected 
to  seclude  to  his  special  use,  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  public  title  wotdd  be  the  more  free  from  any  question, 
if  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor  were  close  at  hand,  so  that, 
being  conveniently  situated,  he  seemed  purposely  to  avoid 
selling  upon  any  opportunity  of  objection.  In  the  year  1 700, 
Congress  formally  accepted  the  cession,  previously  made  by 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  the  tract,  ten  miles  square,  consti- 
tuting  the  District.  It  included  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
slavery  existed  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  tenitory.  No 
provision  was  made  in  regard  to  slavery  on  this  tract  intend- 
ed for  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  Government,  and  for  its  seat ; 
nor  was  any  memorial  received  by  Congress  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  District,  until  more  than  forty 
years  after  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  relinquished  title  to 
it.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  being  exclusively  under  the 
l^slat^e  control  of  Congress,  the  power  existed  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  District.  The  right  to  do  so,  whether 
legal  or  equitable,  may  be  thought  much  more  questionable. 
Power,  employed  by  a  representative  body,  except  under  the 
specific  requirements  of  law,  is  always  presumed  to  be  equit- 
ably exerted.  In  this  instance,  there  was  the  original  ac- 
ceptance of  the  territory  with  slavery  existing  upon  it,  and 
long  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
any  question  raised  in  regard  to  it.  New  interests  connected 
with  the  domestic  system  had  grown  up  there,  extending  into 
every  one  of  the  slave  States.  By  implication,  certainly,  here 
were  long  established  rights,  with  which  it  would  be  injuri- 

roftd  to  the  moon.  The  head  Df  the  committee  thought  he  would  ;  where- 
upon the  member  suggeeted  that  puch  hidulgence  might  be  a  waste  of  time, 
ud  that  in  the  case  in  hand  it  was  so  clearly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  lIiMachtiflefttB  to  dissolTe  the  Union,  and  contrary  to  its  duty  to  coun- 
teoaaoe  such  a  treasonable  project,  that  he  should  stay  away. 
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Otis,  at  least,  if  DOt  illegal  as  well  as  inequitable,  to  interfere. 
It  was  evident,  also,  that  of  all  mortals  on  the  fsce  of  the 
earth,  the  colored  population  of  Washington  was  the. most 
easy-going,  and,  so  far  as  such  a  population  can  be,  the  most 
comfortable  in  its  condition.  All  complaints  and  petitions 
for  their  benefit  came  from  persons  at  a  distance,  who,  as 
the  eyes  of  members  of  Congress  daily  testified  to  them,  were 
profoundly  ignorant  of  every  fact  essential  to  the  rightful' 
expression  of  either  judgment  or  feeUng  upon  the  subject. 

Long  before  this  matter  came  to  a  point,  however,  the 
severe  and  protracted  struggle  upon  the  question  of  admit- 
ting Missouri  into  the  Union  h^  taken  place.  That  State 
was  formed  out  of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. Louisiana  was  made  a  State  in  the  year  1812,  with- 
out objection  on  the  score  of  slavery.  Earnest  opposition  to 
its  reception  was  indeed  offered,  in  which  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, took  a  conspicuous  part ;  but  this  was  based  upon  a 
denial  of  constitutional  authority  to  create  new  States  out 
of  territory  not  originally  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  whole  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Louisiana, 
slavery  had  been  fixed  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  That 
part  of  it  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  create  the  new 
State  of  Missouri  occupied  the  same  relations  to  the  United 
States,  which  the  entire  domain  did  as  soon  as  Louisiana  was 
admitted.  There  was  now  the  advantage,  however,  that  no 
question  of  constitutional  authority  remained.  That  point 
had  been  already  passed  upon,  wrongfriUy  as  many  thought, 
yet  so  determined  inevitably,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  notice  those  limitations, 
by  which  many  of  the  Northern  members  of  Congress,  in 
1811,  conceived  that  the  General  Government  was  hedged 
in.  Several  propositions,  conformable  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Quincy,  just  referred  to,  received  considerable  support  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  them  demanded  that  the  consent  of  each  of 
the  State  Legislatures  be  obtained,  before  the  act  admitting 
Louisiana  should  be  held  valid.    Another  asked  that  a  con* 
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stitutional  amendment,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  should  be 
first  procured,  to  empower  Congress  to  admit  new  States 
formed  of  territory  outside  of  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
Union.  Both  the  Senators  of  Massachusetts  voted  for  these 
motions,  as  did  the  other  New  England  members,  with  the 
exception  of  one  from  Rhode  Island,  and  another  from  Ver- 
mont. And  this  condition  of  mind  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  because  the  party  which  held  such  State  right  views 
of  the  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  several  States, 
under  various  phases,  at  that  earlier  period,  made  no  objec- 
tion to  any  stretch  of  power  by  the  officers  of  the  General 
Government,  at  a  later  date,  if  exerted  against  their  politi- 
cal opponents,  though  affiscting  directly  the  property  and 
lives  of  fellow-citizens. 

The  controversy  which  arose  upon  the  application  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Missouri  territory,  to  be  received  into  the 
Union,  began  in  December,  1818,  and  continued  with  various 
fortunes,  until  the  final  determination  of  the  question  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1821.  In  February,  1819,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  *'  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,"  having  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, an  amendment  was  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
House  from  New  York,  providing  against  the  furtJier  intro- 
duction of  slavery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  all  children  of 
slaves  bom  in  the  State  after  its  admission ;  but  allowing  the 
latter  to  be  held  to  service  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
This  amendment  was  acted  upon  by  separate  clauses,  and 
the  first  clause  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  87  against  76,  and 
the  second  by  a  vote  of  82  against  78.  All  of  the  majority 
were  Northern  representatives,  but  ten  members  from  North- 
em  States  voted  with  the  minority.  In  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  was  stricken  out,  and  no  agreement  having  been 
reached  by  the  two  branches  during  that  session,  the  bill  was 
lost. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  memorial  from  the  people  of  Maine, 
asking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  had  been  presented  in  the  House, 
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and  a  bill  in  confonnity  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
passed  (January,  1820)  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  to  which  it  was  referred,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  coupling  with  it  amendments,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Missouri  also,  but  containing  no 
clause  in  regard  to  slavery.  To  this  position  the  Senate  ad- 
hered, but  the  House  refused  to  agree. 

At  length,  after  much  counter-voting,  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, and  correspondent  debate,  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed  in  the  Senate^  February  28, 1820,  and  on  the 
nert  day  a  similar  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House.  By 
the  recommendation  of  this  joint  committee,  the  bill  for  the 
admissiop  of  Maine  was  discharged  from  those  amendments 
added  to  it  by  the  Senate,  which  provided  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri;  so  that  now  the  bill  stood  upon  its  own  footing, 
and  was  separately  acted  upon.  The  committee  at  the  same 
time  recommended  a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  striking  out 
the  clause  which  prohibited  slavery  within  the  State  to  be 
thus  formed,  but  excluding  slavery  from  "  all  that  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  The  vote 
was  first  taken  in  the  House,  on  striking  out  the  clause  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative by — yeas,  90 ;  nays,  87.  On  this  question,  fourteen 
members  from  the  Northern  States  voted  with  the  majority. 
The  main  question  was  taken  upon  concurrence  with  the 
Senate,  in  the  provision  which  inhibited  slavery  in  the  rest 
of  the  territory,  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  the  vote 
showed — yeas,  134 ;  nays,  42. 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  analyze  and  compare  the  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  this  important  subject.  Upon  finally 
adopting  the  clause  which  prohibited  slavery  in  territories 
north  of  latitude  36°  30',  the  count  in  the  Senate  had  been 
34  in  the  affirmative,  to  10  in  the  negative.  From  the  slave 
States  there  were  14  votes  in  the  majority  upon  this  question. 
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and  8  in  the  minority.  The  question  then  was  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  This  bill  provided 
for  the  admission  of  Maine,  and  contained  certain  amend- 
ments providing  also  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  It  ex- 
cluded slavery  from  aU  of  the  Louisiana  territory  north  of 
36°  30',  except  that  part  included  within  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri. The  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  vote  of-^yeas,  24 ; 
nays,  20.  Of  the  members  from  slave  States  who  thus 
voted,  there  were  20  in  the  affirmative,  to  2  in  the  negative. 
In  the  House,  upon  the  chief  question,  which  was  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  territory  lying  north  of 
S6°  30'  north  latitude,  the  vote  of  members  from  the  slave 
States  stood — yeas,  .89;  nays,  37.  Of  the  nine  votes  of 
South  Carolina,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  five  were 
given  in  the  affirmative.  The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  was  ap- 
proved March  6, 1820. 

Intense  excitement  was  stirred  up  in  the  country,  during 
the  long  protracted  and  warm  discussion  of  this  question  in 
Congress^  In  the  mean  time,  the  matter  had  been  debated  in 
the  Legisliktures  of  the  Northern  States,  many  of  which  had 
passed  resolutions  and  sent  them  to  Congress,  in  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that,  whatever  deductions  may  be  justly  drawn 
from  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  Northern  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  represented,  doubtless,  the  supposed  tendency  of 
opinion  among  their  constituents,  the  question  of  promoting 
what  has  more  lately  been  called  ^'  the  slave  power"  had  z^ot 
assumed  any  sectional  aspect  in  the  South.  A  majority  of 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  had  voted,  on  the  re- 
cent occasion,  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  of  1767 
to  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  be  sure,  they 
insisted  upon  receiving  Missouri  into  the  Union  with  slavery ; 
but  it  wgs  already  slave  territory,  and  to  refuse  the  request 
of  its  innflbitants  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  prop- 
erty and  accustomed  rights.  As  to  that  part  of  the  territory, 
to  which  the  prohibition  was  in  fact  applied,  it  was  as  yet 
only  the  haunt  of  the  savage  and  the  habitation  of  doleful 
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creatures.  But  it  comprehended  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  and 
the  line  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  ran  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  former  immense  tract,  which  became  the 
occasion  and  the  scene  of  a  struggle  so  fierce  and  prolific  of 
results,  after  the  lapse  of  another  generation. 

The  dispute  in  regard  to  Missouri,  however,  was  not 
ended  by  the  passage  of  the  act  empowering  the  territory  to 
form  a  constitution  atld  State  government.  A  new  cause  of 
disagreement  sprang  up,  when  the  frame  of  government 
adopted  by  the  territorial  convention  was  presented  for  the 
approval  of  Congress,  preparatory  to  the  transformation  of 
the  territory  into  a  State.  That  constitution  contained  a 
clause,  requiring  the  future  legislature  to  forbid,  by  law,  the 
immigration  of  free  persons  of  color  into  Missouri.  In  view 
of  this  '*  restriction,"  as  it  was  called,  the  contest  of  preced- 
ing years  was  renewed,  and  raged  with  increased  animation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  several  steps  by 
which  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  the  temper  of  the  two 
Houses,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Clay,  then  a  member  of  the  lower  branch,  and  subse- 
quently chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Conference, 
felt  it  necessary,  as  matters  approached  a  crisis,  '^  earnestly 
to  invoke  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  concession."  In  the  same 
spirit,  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  also  of  the  committee,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  when  the  question  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  vote  in  that  body,  urged  ^'  the  expediency  of  harmony  and 
concession  on  this  momentous  subject." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  CUy,  from  the  joint 
committee,  reported  a  joint  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  was  consummated.  The  resolution 
provided  that  the  restrictive  clause,  which  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  so  much  heat,  should  never  be  so  constrgpd  as  to 
authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  nor  should  dRy  law  be 
passed^  by  which  a  citizen  of  any  other  State  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  TJnited  States.  In  this  resolution,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  act  of  March  6, 1820,  which  coupled  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Louisiana  terrirory,  north  of 
36®  30'  north  latitude,  with  the  permission  to  the  people  to 
form  a  constitution  retaining  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  State.  Of  the  legal  effect  of  this  omission,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  worth  while,  at  this  late  day,  particularly  to 
inquire. 

At  all  events,  the  act  of  March,  1820,  did,  in  fact,  nullify 
its  own  spirit  and  general  purport,  hy  its  provision  against 
slavery  in  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  north  of  the 
Ime  of  86^  30',  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admitted  Missouri 
as  a  State,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
lying  north  of  that  line.  "  In  principle  and  in  suhstance," 
therefore,  it  estahlished  a  rule,  equitahly  applicahle,  at  least, 
to  all  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  on  the  same 
line  of  latitude  with  Missouri ;  a  rule  afterwards  applied  to 
Utah,  and  still  more  reasonably  applicable  to  Kansas,  lying 
between  Missouri  and  Utah.  Above  that  region,  as  in  the 
case  pf  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  the  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, including  Nebraska  and  the  Pacific  territories,  in  the  far 
West,  slavery  was  already  excluded  without  human  legisla* 
tion,  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature.  Hie  principle  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation,  therefore,  was  completely  violated,  and 
its  effect  made  nuU  and  void,  by  the  very  terms  both  of  the 
act  of  1820  and  the  resolution  of  1821.  Yet,  it  can  scarcely 
he  doubted,  upon  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  Missouri,  a  part  of  the  great  Louisiana  territory, 
was  as  fairly  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  in  1821, 
retaining  slavery  if  its  inhabitants  so  willed  it,  as  had  been 
Louisiana  itself  to  be  received  as  a  slave  State,  in  1812,  or  as 
Iowa,  in  1846,  without  slavery,  for  which  it  was  unsuited, 
and  whic^did  not  exist  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Thus  was  finally  compromised  this  first  grand  controversy,  ^ 
under  the  settlement  of  which  the  country  at  large  had  rest 
for  many  succeeding  years.    The  analysis  of  votes  in  Con- 
gress, already  given,  shows  conclusively  that  the  contest  had 
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not  been  carried  on  pecnliarly  with  reference  to  slavery  itself 
as  an  existing  institution.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  straggle 
on  the  part  of  the  North  to  impose  restrictions  upon  that 
enlargement  of  political  power,  which,  it  feared,  the  South 
might  gain  by  increasing  the  number  of  States  allied  to  it  in 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  &ct  of  its  own  superiority  in 
strength  was  disregarded,  and  the  certainty  that  this  advan. 
tage  would  improve  with  time,  was  unforeseen.  It  was  the 
earliest  open  demonstration  of  organized  jealousy  to  this  end, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  National  Legislature. 

The  condition  of  political  parties,  which  had  just  enjoyed 
"  an  era  of  good  feeling,"  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration, happily  tended  to  control  this  sectional  spirit 
at  the  time;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  close  of  Washington's 
administration,  the  state  of  party  feeling  between  the  two 
sections  had  been  quite  as  much  embittered  as  at  any  later 
period,  though  scarcely  ever  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
disastrous  crisis  more  recently  experienced.  At  that  early 
date,  the  Federal  party  was  the  most  powerful  at  the  North, 
especially  in  New  England,  and  the  Republican  party  at  the 
South.  The  Constitution,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the 
former  party,  was  formed  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  with  a 
republican  system  of  government,  on  the  principles  of  that 
of  Great  Britain;  while  the  latter  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  inclined  more  to  the  political  doctrines  then 
popular  in  France.  The  absolute  personal,  as  well  as  civil 
equality  of  all  men,  was  the  new  republican  theory;  and 
accordingly,  citizen  This  or  That  looked  with  little  favor 
upon  those  at  a  distance,  who  held  even  black  human  beings 
subject  to  their  own  will  Having  washed  the  outside  of 
their  platters,  they  peeped  into  the  windows  of  their  neigh- 
bors, to  see  if  the  table-furniture  within  was  in  an  equally  un- 
exceptional condition.  Their  outcries  against  an  alleged  na- 
tional sin  and  shame,  which  they  had  committed  and  endured 
themselves  with  entire  complacency,  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  a  colonial  condition,  seemed  more  like  objurgations  against 
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foreign  enemies,  than  appeals  to  fellow-citizens.  Indeed, 
their  language  was  sometimes  as  fierce  and  uncharitable  as 
that  of  the  most  ardent  modem  converts,  lay  and  clerical,  to 
the  nltraisms  of  abolition,  which,  when  less  popular,  they 
had  denounced  with  such  ready  zeal/ 

It  would  be  apart  from  the  object  of  this  work  to  discuss 
the  various  sources  of  disagreement  between  the  Federal  and 
Republican  parties.  The  fundamental  cause  appears  to  have 
been  the  alleged  inclination  of  the  former  to  establish  mon- 
archical institutions  in  the  country,  and  of  the  latter  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  France,  by  the  introduction  of  popular 
elements,  to  excess,  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Neither  accusation  was,  in  feet,  just;  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  condition  of  parties,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  they  are  seldom  or  never  homogeneous.  Moderate  men 
will  generally  be  mingled,  on  both  sides,  with  those  who  are 
disxK>sed  to  carry  measures  to  extremes.  But  it  is  only  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  that  the  chiefs  of  any  great 
party,  and  then  only  when  those  unworthy  of  eminent  posi- 
tion have  obtained  it,  become  so  intolera\)t  as  to  sacrifice  the 
principles  and  sentiments  which  become  them  as  men,  to  the 
demands  of  reckless  and  malignant  faction.  There  can  be  no 
question,  that  both  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans  of 
that  early  period,  were  actuated,  in  general,  by  the  most 
patriotic  motives  and  considerations.  The  control  of  the 
Government  by  the  former,  ceased  with  the  dose  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  Nor  did  they,  or  their  succes- 
sors, continually  organized  under  a  variety  of  party  designa- 
tions, and  exerting  great  public  influence,  regain  their  lost 
preeminence,  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  Pres- 
idency, in  1800,  until  that  of  General  Harrison,  in  1840,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  brief  period. 

The  various  public  measures  leading  eventually  to  the 
War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  were  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  Federal  party,  and  particularly  to  its  members  in  New 
England.     Those  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Demo- 

'  See  Onnsby's  "History  of  the  Whig  Party." 
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era  tic  administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  both 
of  them  Virginians ;  were  supported  by  leading  statesmen  of 
the  South,  and  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  North  against 
that  section.  The  great  party,  which  had  acted  a  predomi- 
nant part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and 
had  controlled  it  during  the  administrations  of  its  first  and 
its  second  President,  had  now  been  deprived  of  this  authority 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years. .  It  would  be  not  unlikely,  there- 
fore, to  seize  upon  any  plausible  pretext  for  the  recovery  of 
its  power.  Measures  for  this  purpose  might  seem  to  it  just, 
which  it  would  have  rejected  under  different  circumstances; 
and,  although  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  confined  to  the  Federal  party,  yet 
that  party  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 

Unhappily,  it  assumed  a  sectional,  instead  of  a  party 
aspect ;  not  literally,  as  has  been  shown  by  analysis  of  some 
of  the  ballots  upon  the  subject,  but  in  effect.  The  state  of 
sentiment  in  the  extreme  North  is  indicated  by  the  vote  of* 
New  England,  upon  the  question  of  striking  out  the  clause 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  Missouri.  It  stood  in  the  House 
— ^yeas,  7;  nays,  33.  It  has  also  been  seen,  that  upon  the 
correlative  question,  of  inhibiting  slavery  in  the  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  the  vote  of  Southern  members 
stood — ^yeas,  39 ;  nays,  37.  The  vote  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  first  proposition,  was  16  in  the  affirmative,  to  4  in  the 
negative ;  that  of  South  Carolina,  upon  the  latter  motion, 
was  5  in  &vor,  to  4  against  it. 

A  striking  comment  upon  the  changes  of*  human  affairs 
and  opinions  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at  another  contempora- 
neous cause  of  discord.  This  was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1816, 
which  had  been  advocated  by  Southern  statesmen,  of  whom 
Mr.  Clay,  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  the  devoted  supporter 
of  domestic  manufactures,  was  the  most  able  and  conspicuous. 
This  legislative  action  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  North, 
and  especially  by  the  New  England  members  of  Congress. 
By  this  act,  the  whole  tariff  system  was  remodelled,  though 
afterwards  more  thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  to  the 
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object  of  protection,  by  tbe  act  of  1824.  It  was  contended 
by  the  leading  statesmen  of  New  England,  that  the  commer^ 
dal  interests  of  that  section — that  is,  the  profits  derived  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  would  be 
seriously  imperiled  by  this  legislation  for  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  The  object  of  Mr..  Clay  and  his  associates, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the 
great  Southern  staple,  by  building  up  the  Northern  maDu- 
factures,  which  were  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  law  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  productions 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  needless  to  say  which  policy  proved  the  soundest  in 
the  end«  In  fact,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  reaped  the 
chief  advantage  from  the  system,  which  changed  the -waste 
and  barren  places  of  New  England  into  thrifty  towns  and 
citiea ;  so  that  the  North,  by  a  complete  i'eversal  of  condi- 
tions, far  outstripped  the  South  in  point  of  mattrial  pros- 
perity, and  derived  immense  profits  from  its  manufactures,  at 
the  same  time  that  its  commerce  became  largely  benefited  and 
extended.  Eventually,  it  happened,  that  a  total  change  of 
its  original  views  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  South 
also,  and  already  a  similar  revolution  of  opinion  had  occurred 
generally  at  the  North.  The  former  changed  front,  and 
began  to  oppose  its  protective  policy;  doubtless,  out  of  re- 
taliation towards  the  increasing  strength  and  virulence  of  the 
abolition  movements  against  a  system  of  labor,  from  the 
fruits  of  which,  raised  upon  Southern  soil,  the  vast  fortunes 
of  the  North  were  growing  up.  This  opposition,  fostered  by 
accumulating  resentments,  keenly  felt  in  the  one  section,  but 
generally  deemed  petulant  and  needless  by  the  other,  finally 
calminated  in  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Nullification. 
This  movement  was  set  at  rest,  throtfgh  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Clay  once  more,  by  the  measure  commonly  called  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1833;  which  was  intended  to  effect  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties*  until,  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should  be  established  as 
the  uniform  rate.    The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  opposed  by 
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the  manofactnring  interest,  and  was,  donbtless,  in  its  effects, 
highly  prejudicial  to  them*  No  change  was  made  in  this 
law  during  its  prescribed  term,  but  the  whole  system  was 
reversed  by  the  act  of  1842,  which  essentially,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, improvidently  raised  the  rates  of  duty. 

This  legislation  was  complained  of  by  the  South,  as  a 
riolation  of  the  terms  and  intents  of  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1833.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  twenty-four  Northern 
Democrats,  doubtless  principally  influenced  by  this  view  of 
it,  voted  with  the  Southern  members  against  the  passage  of 
the  bUl  of  1842.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  alter  the  rate  of  duties,  however,  at  the 
termination  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  operation  of  a  previ- 
ous act.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  men  forever  to 
one  point,  in  a  matter  so  subject  to  caprices.  It  would  be 
like  nailing  the  weathercock.  In  1846  it  was  thought  judi- 
cious to  fsiBS  an  act  reducing  the  rates  of  duties;  and  upon 
this  occasion,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sectional  feeling 
engaged,  since  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
mingled  miscellaneously  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  voted  against  the  proposed 
reduction,  appear  those  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham of  North  Carolina,  and  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Toombs 
of  (Georgia,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hunt^  of  New  York.  On 
the  other  side  are  ranged  the  names  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee,  with  those  of  Mr.  Hamlin'  of  Maine,  Mr.  Preston 
King*  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wilmot*  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was,  on  that  occasion,  the  antagonism  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, not  of  sectional  partisans. 

Fp  to  the  year  1820,  certainly,  no  ^'  aggression,"  as  it  has 
been  styled,  had  been  attempted  by  the  South  upon  the 

*  Afterwards  GoTemor  oPNew  York. 

*  Vice-President  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  term. 

*  Afterwards  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

*  Author  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso." 
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North.  For  any  thing  of  the  sort  there  had  been  neither 
motive  nor  occasibn,  of  any  general  nature.  The  people  of 
both  sections  were  of  one  nation,  and  the  South  claimed  to 
be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  patriotism.  The 
North  had  its  peouUarities ;  the  relics,  at  least,  of  the  old 
Puritan  character,  manner  and  temper.  But,  except  in  the 
display  of  a  somewhat  uneasy  disposition,  which  had  not 
seldom  attracted  observation,  it  furnished  nothing  to  ren'der 
it  open  to  special  attack,  so  fiur  as  national  relations  were 
concerned.  The  ancient  quarrel  about  non-intercourse,  the 
embargo,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  with  the  Hart- 
ford Conveg^on  and  other  things  of  the  past.  From  the 
very  earliesPperiod  of  the  Union,  certain  persons  had  felt  it 
their  mission  to  tease  Congress  in  regard  to  one  phase  or 
another  of  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  for  many  years  their 
memorials  had  their  origin  solely  among  the  *'  anarchic ''  sect 
of  Pennsylvania, 

It  seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  certain  Northern  members 
of  Congress  to  promote  the*views  of  Aose  persons,  so  far  as 
was  in  their  power ;  but  the  people  of  the  -North,  in  general, 
were  profoundly.^indifferent  on  the  subject.  The  South  was 
none  the  less  sensitive  to  every  touch,  that  it  was  conscious 
of  standing  in  a  somewhat  abnormal  position,  on  this  ac- 
count. But  desiring,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  to  avoid 
discussion  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  for  which  there  was  no 
apparent  remedy,  the  South  endured  it  as  an  inexpugnable 
&ct,  and  defended  it  when  attacked,  as  an  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity. They  were  disposed  to  do  the  best  they  could  with 
it;  and  thought  that  there  was  neither  wisdom,  charity,  nor 
justice  in  the  external  and  supererogatory  concernment  of 
others.  The  others  could  render  no  service  by  interference,  but 
could  certainly  inflict  injury,  if  they  did  not  convert  a  now 
peaceable,  and,  under  due  regulation,  industrious  kind  of  pop- 
ulation, clearly  imposing  itis  burdens,  if  bringing  also  its  ad- 
vantages, into  a  source  of  serious  alarm  and  danger.  It  was  ' 
to  this  very  point  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  period  now  un- 
der consideration,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life,  thus  ex- 
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pressed  himself,  in  relatidn  to  the  action  of  the  North  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise  question : 

'*  They  are  wasting  Jeremiada  on  the  miaeries  of  dayery,  as  if  we  were  ad- 
Tocatea  of  it  Sincerity  in  •  their  declamations  should  direct  their  efibrts  to 
the  true  point  of  difficalty,  and  unite  their  counsels  with  ours  m  deyising  some 
reasonable  and  practicable  plan  for  getting  rid  of  it" 

,  No  expedient  suitable  for  this  purpose,  however,  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  enlightened  as  it  was  hj 
the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  experience,  and  close  as  the 
idea  of  emancipation  had  always  lain  to  his  own  heart.  Nor 
has  any  such  plan  been  de%dsed  by  others.  It  was  reserved 
for  our  own  day  to  witness  the  summary  mea||L  employed  to 
effect  a  result,  which  may  prove  to  have  left  rae  question  in 
a  far  more  troublesome  condition,  than  during  all  those  years 
in  which  fanatics,  enthusiasts,  and  politicians  have  devoted 
themselves  to  bring  it  about.  Unless  that  result  is  appar- 
ently beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  the  subject,  or  perhaps 
victim  of  the  enterj^se,  no  man  is  botmd,  stupidly  and  un- 
conscientiously,  to  accept  it  for' the  best.  On  the  contrary, 
every  intelligent,  humane.  Christian  and  patriotic  citizen  will 
feel  that  new  and  more  weighty  obligations  have,  thereupon, 
reverted  to  him.  As  a  slave,  the  negro  was  nothing  to  the 
[Northern  man ;  as  a  freedman,  he  is  the  charge  of  every  cit- 
izen. What  are  the  negroes  the  'better  for  emancipation  ? 
is  the  great  problem,  with  roots  striking  deep  into  the  future 
of  this  world  and  the  next.  If,  with  a  really  honest  motive, 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  humanity,  we  have  sought  the 
welfare  of  the  dependent  being  by  means  rightfully  at  our 
command,  then  our  action  was  virtue,  whether  it  secure  the 
end,  or  fail.  If  not,  it  was  crime,  and  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude. 

Could  any  real  question  remain  as  to  the  point,  upon  which 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ^*  aggression ''  actually  be- 
gan, it  would  derive  much  elucidation  from  a  comparison  of 
the  action  of  Northern  members  of  Congress,  in  1820-^21, 
with  the  course  adopted  at  previous  sessions  of  that  assem- 
bly, in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  States.    In  the  year 
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1791,  Vermont  came  into  the  Union,  and  Kentucky  in  1792, 
without  the  submission  of  any  Constitution  to  Congress  by 
either.  Upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tennes- 
see, in  1796,  some  objection  was  made  to  its  constitution,  by 
a  meml>er  from  South  Caroliua,  on  the  grouud  that  it  con- 
tained a  clause  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  latter  was  paramount, 
so  that  the  .objectionable  clause  was  of  no  consequence,  and 
Tennessee  became  a  State  without  farther  inquiry. 

.  In  1802,  Ohio  had  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  laid 
before  tbe  Senate,  referred  to  a  committee,  and  never  re- 
ported upon.  Indeed,  the  act  of  admission,  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  simply  recites  the  &ct,  that,  whereas,  by  the 
law  of  Congress,  approved  April  SO,  1802,  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Ohio  had  been  authorized  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  therefore^  the  said  State  of  Ohio  had 
become  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Territory 
of  Indiana,  following  Louisiana,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  already  in  thts  volume,  next  applied  for  admission ;  and 
the  proceedings  thereupon,  concluded  in  December,  1816, 
were  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio.  Mississippi  was  en- 
rolled among  the  States,  in  1817,  by  virtue  of  an  act  author- 
izbg  the  people  of  the-  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union ;  thus  coupling  in  one  act  provisions  to  expedite 
the  process,  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  separately ; 
except  in  the  cases  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  in  regard  to 
which  no  particular  formalities  were  observed.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  constitution  of  Illinois  was  presented  to  Congress, 
whereupon  objection  was  taken  to  it  by  a  member  from  New 
York,  because  slavery  was  not  sufficiently  prohibited  by  it. 
But  the  joint  resolution  for  admitting  the  new  State  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  yeas^  117,  nays  84,  and  the  Senate 
without  a  division,  and  was  approved  by  the  President. 
When  the  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mississippi,  in  1817,  objection  was  made  to  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed 
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State.  Therenpon,  the  domain  was  divide^  and  the  eastern 
portion  was  named  the  Territorj  of  Alabama.  No  mention 
was  made  of  slaveiy  in  the  act  passed  for  this  purpose ;  nor 
was  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March,  1819,  au- 
thorizing the  inhabitants  to  form  a  State  govemn:u3nt.  In 
December  of  that  year,  Alabama  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
on  the  same  terms,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  division  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  House. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  Congress  up  to, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  period  of  the  Missouri  contro- 
versy, had  been  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  several  territories,  in  all  other  cases,  upon  their  applica- 
tion to  become  members  of  the  Union.  Slave  States  and 
free  had  been  admitted  indifferently,  either  with  or  without 
State  constitutions.  Ko  test  in  regard  to  slavery  had  ever 
been  proposed  for  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  situation  of  Missouri  corresponded 
with  the  latter  of  these  conditions;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  Biver,  running  conveniently  enough  along  the 
tract  of  Central  Missouri,  and  extending  through  the  middle 
of  the  present  State  of  Kansas,  had  been  adopted  as  the 
boundary  between  slave  and  free  territory,  the  whole  future 
contest  might  have  been  saved.  The  line,  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude,  on  the  other  hand,  coursed  along  the  southern  border 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  objectionable,  in  every 
respect,  as  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  bound  of  demarcation, 
if  the  wish  or  the  hope  were  felt  to  maintain  the  peace. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  South  regarded  this  "  aggres- 
sion-,*' on  the  part  of  the  North,  of  which  Missouri  was  the 
topic  of  dispute,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  expressed  in 
the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  afterwards,  are  of  more  value 
than  those  derived  from  any  other  source.  This  eminent 
statesman,  then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  an  ardent 
friend  of  emancipation,  whenever  any  practicable  way  for  its 
accomplishment  could  be  presented,  and  living  totally  apart 
from  all  the  interests,  embarrassments,  and  excitements  of 
politics,  gives  this  account  of  his  habits  of  life  and  thought : 
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«( Although  I  had  Iftid  down  as  a  law  to  myadf  nerer  to  write,  talk,  or 
efea  to  tfamk  of  politic»— to  know  nothing  of  pablio  afikira— and  had,  there- 
fore, ceoaed  to  read  newspapers,  yet  the  Mlssoari  question  aroused  and  filled 
me  with  alarm." 

Such  extracts  from  his  various  writings  on  this  subject,  as 
those  belowy^are  well  deserving  of  attention,  in  illustration 
of  the  views  already  herein  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  and  as 
explanatory  of  constitutional  obligations,  by  an  eminent  con* 
temporary  of  the  Constitution.    He  frirther  remarks : 

"  The  question  is  a  mere  part  j  trick.  The  leaders  of  Federalism,  defeated 
in  their  achemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallymg  partisans  to  the  principle  of 
mdnarchissa  *  *  *  are  takmg  advantage  of  the  rirtaous  feeling  of  the 
people  to  effect  a  dinsion  of  parties  by  a  geographical  Une ;  they  expect  that 
this  will  insure  them  on  local  principles  the  migority  they  coCld  never  obtain 
on  prindples  of  Federalism. 

'*  Our  aniieties  in  this  quarter  are  all*  concentrated  in  the  question,  What 
does  the  holy  alliance  in  and  out  of  Oongress  mean  to  do  with  us  on  the  Mis* 
■oori  question  t  *  *  *  Are  our  slaTea  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and 
a  dagger  ?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of 
that  power  to  declare  them  all  free. 

'^The  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  geo- 
graphical line  once  conceiTed,  I  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from 
the  mind ;  that  it  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irrita- 
tions, until  it  would  kmdle  such  mutual  and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  s^a* 
ration  preferable  to  eternal  discord. . 

*'  The  Missouri  question,  by  a  geographical  line  of  division,  is  the  most 

portentous  one  I  ever  contemplated.    is  ready  to  risk  the  Union  for  any 

chance  of  restoring  his  party  to  power,  and  wriggHng  himself  to  the  head  of 

it ;  nor  is without  his  hopes,  nor  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  fiilfllling 

tiiem. 

"  The  people  of  the  North  went  blhidfold  into  the  snare,  and  foUowed 
their  leaders  for  awhile  with  a  zeal  truly  moral  and  laudable,  until  they  be- 
came sensible  that  they  were  ii^juring  instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of 
the  slaves ;  that  they  had  been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, and  that  trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  qmckly  as  it  had  been  got  up. 

**  I  envy  not  the  present  generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the  fitdts 
of  their  iathers'  sacrifioes  of  life  and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the 
experiment  which  was  to  dedde  ultimately  whether  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government.  This  treason  against  human,  hope  will  signalize  their  epoch  in 
fiiture  history  as  the  counterpart  of  the  model  of  their  predecessors. 

**  I  r^et  that  I  am  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  them- 
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BelveB  by  the  generation  of  1776  to  acquire  self-fOFenmient  and  happinees 
for  themflelves  is  to  be  throim  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  pasalQiis  of 
thdr  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  live  not  to  weep 
over  it" 

How  accarately  this  venerable  Btatesman  foresaw  the 
operation  of  the  doings  which  he  thus  deplored,  has  been 
only  top  closely  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  subsequent 
events.  To  what  absolute  extent,  either  literally  or  in  theii' 
spirit,  his  sad  reflections  and  gloomy  augmies  have  been  Ail- 
filled,  need  now  be  scarcely  the  object  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
justly  remarked,  that,  if  the  seed  of  national  dissension  was 
sown,  at  the  establishment  of  the  first  geographical  line  drawn 
in  1787,  it  w^s  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1820-*21  that 
the  root  of  bitterness,  growing  out  of  that  seed,  was  nurtured, 
from  which  sprang  the  future  ills  of  the  American  Republic. 
For  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  practically  a  shift  to  the 
future  of  a  present  embarrassment,- by  a  bargain  which  either 
did  not  contemplate,  or  else  did  not  regard  the  remote,  but 
natural  results  likely  to  ensue,  when  affairs  were  ripe ;  and 
sure,  in  that  event,  to  prove  the  occasion  of  a  still  more  ag- 
gravated quarrel, 

Th^  North  had  made  a  practicable  breach  in  that  ordi- 
nary and  equitable  condition  for  the  admission  of  States  into 
the  Union,  that  they  be  received  "  on  an  equal  foTJting  with 
the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever."  Slave  States 
and  free  States  *  had  originally  formed  the  TJnion  *  For  new 
States,  therefore,  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States^ 
in  all  respects  wTtatever^  could  but  be  their  admission  ^  whether 
with  or  without  slavery,  indifferently.  Southern  men  who 
voted  for  the  measure,  less  provident  of  the  future  than  Mr. 
Jefferson,  can  only  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  But 
peace  founded  on  expediency  is  not  in  its  nature  lasting.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787,  though  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  was  of  no  real  import  in  its  merely  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  territory  subject  to  its  provisions.    Nature 

*  Masaachnsetts  and  others,  which  had  provided  for  emandpation. 
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had  originally  established  an  ordinance  paramount  to  it,  but 
with  which  it  coincided. 

In  the  other  case  it  was  different.  Into  a  part  of  the 
national  territory,  in  which  slave  labor  was  thought  indis* 
pensable,  and  lying  contiguous  to  slave  States,  under  the 
same  line  of  latitude,  immigrants  with  their  domestic  train  of 
laborer^  would  be  sure  to  find  their  way.  Their  arbitrary 
exclusion,  therefore,  was  by  the  enforced  application  of  a 
doctrine,  which  competent  and  judicious  statesmen  have 
generally  held  to  be  quite  outside  of  constitutional  powers. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  see  how  considerations  founded  upon  mere 
moral  sentiment,  or  arguments  derived  from  policy  alone, 
could  be  entitled  to  weight.  In  such  a  case,  the  fiinda- 
mental  law  of  the  land  can  be  the  only  rightful  criterion. 
WhUe  that  remained  in  force,  legislative  action  in  contra- 
vention of  its  provisions  could  be  but  sectional  and  unpa- 
triotic ;  and,  therefore,  hostile  to  that  section  of  the  Union 
which  rested  under  the  ban  of  its  restriction. 

One  other  quotation  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson should  be  added  to  the  passages  already  given.  It  is 
of  striking  interest,  and  appropriately  leads  to  a  suggestion 
or  two  upon  certain  relations,  other  than  political,  which  ex- 
isted at  the  period  of  the  latter  compromise  between  the 
North  and  the  South.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says : 

^Tbe  line  of  diTision  lately  marked  out  between  the  different  portions  oF 
oar  Confederacy  ifl  such  aa  will  never,  I  fw,  be  obliterated,  and  we  are  now 
trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle  to  fashion  to 
thdr  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  onr  youth.  If,  as  has  been  esti- 
mated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Northern  seminaries 
for  the  instruotion  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  five  hundred  of  our 
sons  imbibing  opinions  and  prh|dples  in  (Hscord  with  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  onr  ej^tenoe,  and,  if  not  arrested 
at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy."  * 

In  this  particular  respect,  however,  the  views  of  the 

venerable  writer  were  far  less  sound  than  on  some  other 

•  

■  I       I  ■  ' 

*  Letter  to  General  BrecUnridge,  Feb.  11, 1821. 
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occasions.  There  was  very  little  danger  that  the  sons  of 
Southern  &milied  would  imbibe  any  prejadice  against  the 
slave  system  at  their  homes,  among  the  yonng  men  with 
whom  they  chiefly  associated  at  the  colleges  of  the  North. 
In  those  institutions,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  in  the 
existing  condition  of  public  sentiment  among  the  better  edu- 
cated classes  at  the  North,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  puch  sub- 
jects of  speculation  had  many^hartkis  for  the  youthftil  mindL 
Probably,  the  students  from  the  free  States  knew  little,  and 
thought  little,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  appears  by  the 
annual  catalogue  of  Harvard  College,  that,  in  the  year  1820, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  youths  from  various  Southern. 
States  in^its  list  of  undergraduates,  amoimting  altogether  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty-biz.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
would  b^  found  in,  at  least,  a  similar  proportion  at  Yale  and 
Princeton,  since  the  seminary  at  Cambridge  was  situated  so 
much  &rther  North.  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  computation  were 
correct,  the  proportion  must  have  been  still  greater  in  those 
two  colleges,  or  the  distribution  may  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive. 

The  effect  of  the  temporary  residence  of  these  young  per- 
sons in  such  institutions  of  learning  was  just  the  reverse  of 
that  which  he  imagined.  Many  of  the  dearest  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  earth  affords  were  there  formed,  between  them 
and  their  Northern  classmates,  which  afterwards  withstood 
all  the  mutations  of  diverse  ways,  and  the  chilling  effect  of 
time  and  distance,  and  lasted  unaltered  during  their  common 
lives.  Doubtless,  the  sectional  tendencies  of  many  at  the 
South,  who  held  back  during  the  late  war,  were  more  or  less 
repressed  by  the  influence  of  their  early  associations  with 
New  England  co^ege  life ;  and  doi^tless,  also,  the  national 
patriotism  of  many  at  the  North,  who  reverenced  their  whole 
country,  was  warmed  and  invigorated  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  Southern  friends,  in  days  before  worldly  thoughts 
and  things  had  subdued  the  freshness  of  generous  sentiment 
and  feeling.  Many  of  those  young  men,  from  both  depart- 
ments of  the  land,  were  sure  to  exert  no  little  influencej  in 
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concert,  upon  future  public  affairB.  Those  from  the  South 
▼ere  eyeii  more  likely  than  the  others  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  politics,  for  they  were  generally  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
and  frequently  of  those  already  known  in  political  life,  and 
were  less  subject  to  general  competition  for  office  than  were 
their  contemporaries  in  the  Northern  States. 

There  were  other  causes  at  work,  tending  strongly  to 
promote  a  better  state  of  fe^ng  among  the  widely  diffused 
population  of  the  country.  The  Roman  historian  tells  us  of 
a  primitive  people,  remote  from  the  imperial  city,  to  whom 
every  thing  which  was  unknown  seemed  wonderAil  Owing 
to  some  peculiarities  of  character  and  education  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extreme  North,  and  to  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  South,  whatever  was  not 
familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  did  not  understand  at  all, 
appeared  to  them  simply  and  unqualifiedly  objectionable. 
Whatever  home  instruction  they  had  received  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  calculated  still  further  to  influence  their  prejudices. 
There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  enthusiastic  declamation 
against  "  chains  and  fetters,"  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  upon  many  anniversaries  afler  it  ended ;  and  the  com- 
mon mind  at  the  North  found  it  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  metaphorical  enslavement  of  white  men,  though 
now  released  from  that  thraldom,  and  the  practical,  still- 
existing,  bondage  of  the  blacks.  They  forgot,  that  during 
the  whole  war  for  freedom,  negro  slavery  had  been  kept  up, 
as  usual,  by  the  champions  of  liber^,  and  remained  in  the 
same  condition  after  the  deliberate  establishment  of  a  free 
constitution. 

In  a  word,  hating  the  abstract  idea  of  slavery,  they  con- 
ceived that  all  mankind  were  entitled  to,  and  qualified  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Assuredly,  this  was  a  radical 
error.  Those  who  mistake  liberty  for  an  end,  instead  of  a 
means,  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  its  true  aim,  and  the  whole 
body  of  its  uses.  They  forget  that  it  is  a  good  only,  as  a 
sign  of  order,  safety,  and  the  opportunity  of  improvement. 
They  are  like  those  who  should  cheat  themselves  with  the 
3* 
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idea,  that  oatward  union  with  a  Christian  charch  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  religion.  But  civil  liberty,  unless  it  finds  men 
fitted  fi>r  it  by  character  and  capacity,  so  that  it  can  make 
them  wiser  and  nobler,  better  citizens  and  better  neifi^hbors, 
is  mere  license.  Liberty,  in  fact,  is  but  the  embryo  of  a 
thing  to  grow ;  a  seed,  the  thriftiness  and  value  of  which  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
sown.  And  when  it  has  onc^ sprung  up,  it  needs  steady 
nurture,  or  it  wiU  run  to  waste,  and  pine  and  die.  It  were 
poor  husbandry  to  look  to  weeds  for  the  fruit  of  wholesome 
plants.  The  first  may  have  their  uses ;  but  all  the  culture  in 
the  world  could  never  draw  a  rose  out  of  the  stalk  of  a  nettle. 

The  people  of  the  North  had  mainly  forgotten  all  about 
the  negro  bondage  of  the  preceding  generation,*in  its  lan- 
guishing state,  amongst  themselves ;  and  that  of  the  Abori- 
gines, at  an  earlier  period,  had  passed  quite  out  of  recollec- 
tion. Their  notions  of  the  servitude  at  the  South  were  very 
vague.  In  the  maritime  towife  there  was  experience,  for 
several  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  of 
the  cruel  slavery  to  which  American  seamen  were  occasion- 
ally subjected,  s^er  capture  by  the  rovers  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  TripoH  At  the  same  period  there  were  ti'aditions  from 
times  not  very  remote,  throughout  New  £ngland,  of  the 
surprisal  of  block-bouses  near  the  outskirts  of  civilization  by 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  march  to  Canada  of  those  captives 
whom  the  tomahawk  had  spared,  principally  women  and 
children,  by  toilsome  and  painful  stages,  and  of  their  sale  to 
the  French  inhabitants. 

A  very  afiecting  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  several 
women  with  their  young  fiimilies  thus  taken  prisoners  and 
sold,  in  the  year  1766,  while  Prance  and  Great  Britain  were 
at  war,  appears  in  a  school  book,  "  The  American  Preceptor," 
once  in  extensive  use,  of  which  the  stereotyped  edition  now 
referred  to  was  published  in  Boston  in  1816.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  those  unhappy  persons  received  kind  treat- 
ment from  the  French  famiUes,  into  whose  hands  they  had 
fallen,  and  from  the  French  authorities,  and  that  a  certain 
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munber  of  them  who  survived  were  finally  ransomed.  There 
most  be  persons  living  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns,  who  can 
leooUect  the  obloquy  to  which  a  merchant  had  subjected 
himself  by  reifusing,  or  neglecting  to  furnish  a  ransom  for 
his  son,  a  slave  among  the  Barbary  powers.  The  incident 
itself  occurred  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  same  work,  designed  for  the  education  of  youth, 
besides  a  versified  remonstrance,  by  Merry,  against  slavery, 
as  authorized  and  kept  up  by^the  British  Government  in  this 
country  before  the  Revolution,  there  is  a  poetical  piece  by 
Mrs.  Morton,  entitled  "The  African  Chief"  In  order  to 
move  the  admiration  of  the  reader  for  his  dignity,  as  well  as 
to  excite  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  character  eulo-* 
gized,  he  is  styled  "  The  Princely  Slave,"  and  a  single  stanza 
will  give  at  least  some  idea  of  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
poet :       •  ^ 

*'  A  Chief  of  Gambia's  golden  shore, 
Whose  um  the  band  of  warriors  led, 
Perhaps  the  Lord  of  boundless  power, 
Bj  whom  the  foodless  poor  were  fed.** 

Leaving  this  sonorous  verse  without  other  literary  criti- 
cism than  of  the  image  presented,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  picture  is  extremely  fancifuL  A  lord  of  boundless  power, 
in  Africa,  if  there  were  any  such  to  be  found,  was  certainly 
a  person  as  little  likely  to  become  a  slave  as  the  King  of 
Spain.  He,  and  every  inferior  "  princely  "  chief^  were  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  make  a  ready 
penny,  by  the  capture  and  sale  to  white  men,  and  to  one 
another,  of  every  one  of  their  colored  brethren  upon  whom 
they  could  safely  lay  their  hands.  Not  the  sons  of  Jacob 
had  less  scruple  in  selling  Joseph  to  the  merchant  men  of 
Midian,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  than  they  about  traffick- 
ing in  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
"  the  foodless  poor "  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
be  eaten  up  themselves,  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  if  not,  at  a 
season  of  scarcity,  on  Gambia's  golden  shore,  than  to  be  par- 
takers of  any  of  that  bounty  which  the  benevolent  author 
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supposed  her  chief  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  their 
sustenance. 

By  sach  sentimental  effusions,  in  the  school-book  cited, 
and  others,  of  the  same  period,  and  too  often  by  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  Southern  slavery  in  the  Northern  newspaper 
press,  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth  were  moulded.  The 
latter  teaching  was  prompted  by  political  motives,  as  the 
former,  doubtless,  often  was  by  ill-instructed  considerations 
of  humanity.  But  in  this  way  it  happened,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  also,  that  the  people 
of  New  England,  especially,  were  educated  in  a  system  of 
prejudices  against  those  who  tolerated  an  institution,  whicli 
seemed  abominable  to  such  as  heard  only  about  its  worst 
features.  At  a  much  later  period,  when  this  sort  of  literature 
had  become  more  telling  in  its  effect,  a  highly  popular  writer 
gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  poems,  devoted  to  fhe  special 
purpose  of  uplifting  the  negro  in  the  general  scale,  and  of 
exciting  express  and  active  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  as  a 
slave.  One  of  these  pieces,  which  sets  forth  the  interesting 
qualities  of  a  venerable  colored  person,  begins  by  bringing 
him  at  once  within  the  range  of  our  religious  associations : 

"  Loud  he  sang  the  Psafans  of  Dayid, 
Tie  a  negro  and  enslaved." 

But  while  this  performance  reminds  one  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton^s  remorseless  chant  of  five  hundred  love  verses,  at 
the  tower  of  Glendearg,  the  reference  to  the  minstrel  •king 
in  the  couplet  was,  perhaps,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
awkward  rhyme ;  since,  proverbially  vocal  as  the  race  is,  the 
Psalms  in  question,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sung  only  in  the  admirable  paraphrases 
of  Dr.  Watts,  or  those  of  the  Wesleys  and  others.  Aft;er- 
wards,  was  produced  by  a  lady,  who  even  surpassed  Mrs. 
Morton  in  imaginative  faculty,  that  highly  sensational  ro- 
mance, in  which  the  vicious  incidents,  which  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  generation,  were  collected  and 
brought  into  the  compass  of  a  brief  experience ;  and  then, 
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mixed  ap  with  absurdities  and  impossibilities,  were  exhibited 
as  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  slaveholding  upon  the  superior 
race  in  the  South,  on  the  one  hand;  while  on  the  other,  the 
worthy  and  pious  black  man,  whose  name  and  dwelling- 
place  give  the  title  to  the  work,  was  represented  as  the  type 
of  all  those  virtuous  and  noble  qualities  which  have  graced 
the  lives  and  dignified  the  last  hours  of  the  most  illustrious 
heroes  and  martyrs. 

If  these  exaggerated  and  distorted  delineations  were  to 
be  taken  as  true,  it  would  seem  that,  whatever  other  objec- 
tions might  be  urged  with  justice  against  Southern  slavery, 
it  was  a  condition  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  highest  human  characteristics.    But  after  the 
arrangement  of  the  Missouri  question,  a  considerable  period 
had  elapsed,  and  a  great  deal  of  training  had  been  under- 
gone, before  the  public  mind  of  the  North  was  prepared  to 
give  writings  of  the  latter*  description,  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come which  at  length  they  actually  received^    After  the  cul- 
mination of  that  controversy,  the  topic  of  slavery,  in  most 
of  its  aspects,  ceased;  for  a  series  of  years,  to  excite  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  popular  mind.^    Sectional  sentiment, 
so  &r  as  it  entered  into  the  consideration  of  p<ditics,  had 
been  thus  far  superficial  and  temporary  in  its  mfluence  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

1  BpKghtoitAil  phiUntfaropistB  deroted  themaelreB  to  the  colonisatioii  of 
aegroes  in  their  lUitiYe  ooimtry,  under  oontiniud  opprobrium  from  the  aboli- 
tionista,  and  the  respectable  and  flourishing  Republic  of  liberia  was  the  fiiiit 
of  their  thou|^tftd  and  liberal  care. 
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Tho  former  *«Fed«nliii**  and  "  B«imbU<9Ui "  FtfUea.— Polttied  Qaertloiu  dulag  Mr. 
Honzoe^t  AdmlaSatntion,  and  that  of  Kr.  Adama  and  Ganenl  J«ckaon.--0«rtaia 
Sooroes  of  Good  Feeling  between  Uie  Sections.— West  Indian  Emancipation.— Ctoorgo 
Hiompeon.— Anti-A1>ol1tlon  Meeting  In  Boston.— Jobn  Heniy.— Great  Britain  and 
the  United  StatesL— Waihington^a  Advloe.— Mr.  Boebofik'a  Speech  at  Sheffield,  Jnaa 
10th,  18a&— Ftogreaa  of  Abolition.— Yiewa  of  Frealdent  Jaokaon,  Ctovemor  Marcj, 
GoTomor  Eyerott,  and  Mr.  Claj. 

Ths  old  party  lines  of  Federalists  and  Bepablioans  had 
become  almost  obliterated  by  the  general  insion  of  both,  at 
the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  President,  in  the  year  1816. 
On  that  occasion,  this  slaveholding  successor  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  received  the  electoral  suffrage  of  sixteen  States, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  votes, 
against  thirty-four  given  to  his  Federal  rival,  Mr.  King  of 
New  York,  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Maryland. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  chosen  for  his  second  term  of  office  in  1820, 
by  an  electoral  ballot  lacking  only  one  vote  to  make  it  en- 
tirely unanimous.  The  elements  and  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  former  parties  remained,  indeed,  distributed  through- 
out all  the  several  States,  without  essential  change  in  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  advocates  of  old  opinions. 
France,  in  the  mean  time,  had  finally  emerged  from  the  vor- 
tex of  revolution,  had  b^en  an  empire  instead  of  a  republic, 
and  was  now  a  monarchy  under  the  rule  of  its  ancient  line 
of  kings.  The  long  Furopean  struggle  had  enlisted  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  parties  in  this  country,  in  correspondence 
with  their  earlier  prepossessions.  The  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  had  still  further  widened  this  di- 
vision of  sentiment.    The  occasion  and  the  foundation  of 
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this  diYersity  of  opinion^  howeyer,  had  now  passed  away; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling,  whieh  had  been 
wnmght  upon  nntil  it  led  to  the  freensoil  demonstration  of 
1820,  was  very  much  owing  to  the  want  of  any  other  ab- 
sorbing subject  of  national  difference  to  engage  the  attention 
of  political  parties.' 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  how- 
ever, the  several  subjects  of  the  Tariff^  the  United  States 
Bank,  of  Internal  Improvements  and  the  Navy,  had  undei^ 
gone   thorough  discussion,  and  had  finally  awakened  the 
eager  interest  of  the  nation.    The  first  named,  though  ob- 
viously national  in  its  general  results,  by  promoting  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  yet,  in  its  specific  opera- 
tion, affected  the  two  sections  in  different  ways.    If  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  it  added  to  the  value  of  the  manu&c- 
tuies  of  the  North,  the  tariff  also  furnished  the  South  a 
nearer  market  for  its  chief  productions,  to  be  distributed 
among  fellow-citizens,  and  to  be  procured  at  a  lower  rate  of 
transportation.    If  the  competition  between  the  foreigpi  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  brought  down  the  price  of  the 
article,  that  eyil  would  be  partially  cured  at  least,  whenever 
the  latter  should  be  able  to  measure  strength  successfiilly 
with  his  foreign  rival    As  soon  as  it  becomes  no  longer  ad- 
vantageous to  the  foreigner  to  export  manufactured  goods 
into  the  country  which  produces  the  raw  material,  the  price 
of  that  material  to  the  home  manufacturer  becomes,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  within  the  control  of  its  producer. 

By  adhering  judiciously  and  systematically  to  such  a  pol- 
icy, as  was  originally  proposed  by  the  South  and  finally  as- 
sented to  by  the  North — ^but  which  was  deviated  from,  upon 
political  considerations  totally  apart  from  the  interests  act- 
ually at  stake,  and  therefore  substantially  without  regard  to 
them — ^incalculable  benefits  would  have  accrued  to  the  com- 
mon country,  a^d  a  closer  bond  of  union  would  have  been 
maintained,*    The  discussion  of  the  other  tbpics  of  national 

'  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  upon  constitutional 
principles^  such  a  restriction  of  trade,  or  forced  diyersion  of  it  from  any  of  its 
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policy  referred  to  broaght  into  more  or  less  prominence  the 
former  differences  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  Federal  and  State 
rights.  A  national  bank,  a  powerful  navy,  and  a  system  of 
internal  improvements,  conducted  under  the  patronage  of 
the  General  Government,  it  was  held  by  the  opponents  of 
those  measxu'es,  tended  to  build  up  a  formidable  central 
power,  not  unlikely  to  prove  unfavorable  to  the  common  lib- 
erty. The  second  of  these  points  was  a  mere  question  of 
policy,  no  more  involving  considerations  of  constitutional 
authority,  than  the  support  of  a  sufficient  military  force  for 
the  land  service ;  and  it  might  have  been  remembered,  that 
a  navy  in  all  ages  has  proved  almost  uniformly  and  signally 
patriotic.  Mr.  Monroe  had  doubted  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  General  Government  to  institute  works  of  internal 
improvement ;  but  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  conviction 
of  their  general  value  and  necessity,  that  he  recommended, 
by  message  to  Congress,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  that  power  should  be  conferred 

Doubtless,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  works 
Would  be  felt  very  uuequally  by  the  several  States  since  the 
improvements  would  be  principally  made  in  the  compara- 
tively unsettled  portions  of  the  country,  where  they  were 
most  needed :  but  the  eventual  advantage,  of  a  great  public 

onUnary  chaxmela  into  one  pardcttlar  direction,  could  be  defended  only  on  the 
ground  of  making  all  the  interests  of  the  country  contribute  as  equally  as 
poBsible,  in  their  degree,  to  the  general  benefit  Any  system  of  domestic 
policy,  for  example,  which  tends  to  the  limitation  of  free  trade,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  if  at  all,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  by 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  Hence,  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent 
upon  the  New  England  States,  which  derived  espedal  advantage  from  the 
tariff  system,  to  cultivate  Union  sentiments,  and  to  discountenance  whatever 
tended  to  enfeeble  them.  This  they  did  for  a  considerable  period ;  but  at  length 
it  appeared  that  very  many  of  those  whose  private  interests  had  been  most 
promoted  by  such  a  system,  after  the  North  had  obtained  sufficient -power  to 
rcostahliBh  and  to  uphold  it,  were  persuaded  to  change  their  political  positions, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  "geographical*' 
party.  This  seeme  neither  grateful  nor  just ;  nor  docs  it  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote their  substantial  interests  in  the  end. 
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road  for  instance,  wotlld  accrue  to  all,  either  directly  or  inci- 
dentally.  In  regard  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
deposit  and  ordinary  nse  of  the  public  funds  under  suitable 
safeguards  and  regulations,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to 
such  a  corporate  body,  which  does  not  apply  to  all  human 
institutrons ;  to  countervail  which  no  safeguards  whatever 
can  be  absolutely  effectual  It  is  possible  that  such  a  bank 
might  fall  into  the  management  of  directors  who  were  in  op- 
position to  a  temporary  administration.  It  is  possible  that  a 
part  of  its  ftinds  might  be  sometimes  lent  to  those  intending 
to  use  them  for  party  purposes.  But  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  such  an  institution  must  be  managed,  in  general,  by 
those  who  are  entirely  above  all  reasonable  suspicion,  and 
who  could  not  deliberately,  or  even  carelessly,  misuse  their 
trust,  without  a  degree  of  depravity  not  to  be  imagined  of 
any  body  of  ordinarily  honest  men. 

All  those  measures  excited  warm  opposition  and  the 
strongest  party  feeling.  But  those  which  had  not  been  al- 
ready adopted  became  soon  a  part  of  the  public  policy.  The 
Bank,  which  stood  upon  as  strong  a  foundation  as  any  such 
institution  in  the  world,  until  its  foundation  was  taken  away 
by  the  Government'— which  exhibited  a  singular  jealousy  for 
Kberty  by  the  exercise  of  a  singularly  arbitrary  act — ^was 
broken  down  xmder  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 
But  these  great  and  exciting  questions,  which,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  earnestly  enlisted  the  public  feeling,  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  of  his  successor,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  finally  of  President  Jackson,  swept  out 
of  sight,  almost  altogether,  those  darker  clouds,  full  of  the 
fury  of  sectional  agitation,  which  had  hung  so  ominously 
over  the^tmtry  during  the  progress  of  earlier  years.  Ques- 
tions of  constitutional  authority,  or  limitation,  which  are 
matters  of  opinion,  resting  purely  upon  a  speculative  basis, 
and  which  do  not  touch  directly  either  the  pockets  or  the 
sensibilities  of  the  oonynon  people,  will  usually  settle  them- 
selves in  one  way  or  another,  at  last,  without  danger  to  the 
•  order  of  society.  ^ 
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This  will  occur,  eyen  when  they  actually  involye  consid- 
erations of  the  deepest  import  to  the  general  welfare.  Na- 
tions seldom,  or  never,  have  fought  for  a  principle,  merely ; 
and  when  they  have  seemed  to  do  so,  it  will  be  found  that 
practical  causes  have  been  previously  at  work  to  bring  them 
tip  to  the  final  point.  For  example,  not  the  most  animated 
discussion  of  the  Bank,  or  of  Internal  Improvements,  could 
ever  have  stirred  up  the  women  and  children  of  the  Northern 
States  to  that  pitch  of  intolerant  zeal,  under  the  influence  of 
which  their  individual  feebleness  lent,  in  its  combination, 
such  accumulated  energy  to  the  crusade  of  abolition.  The 
signal  efforts  of  the  platform,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school- 
house,  so  efScient  in  the  latter  direction,  would  have  proved 
discouragingly  futile,  however  earnestly  devoted  to  the  elu- 
cidation aud  recommendation  of  those  other  drier  and  less 
moving  topics.* 

It  may  be  well  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  some  of  those 
causes,  which  had  the  happiest  influence  in  keeping  up  good 
feeling  between  the  two  sections.  Among  a  scattered  agri- 
cultural population,  like  that  in  the  Southern  States,  the  ad- 
vantages of  even  common  education  could  not  be  enjoyed  so 
readily  as  by  the  more  compactly  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  Oftentimes,  the  great  extent  of  the  plantations,  and 
the  distance  of  the  proprietors'  residences  from  each  other, 
would  render  that  combination  of  interests  inconvenient,  by 
which  schools  could  be  established  and  maintained.  In  the 
Northern  States,  provision  being  made  for  this  object  by 
law,  the  richer  classes  are  taxed  like  the  poorer,  according  to 
their  means,  in  order  to  secure  the  fundamental  elements  of 

'  Several  years  ago,  when  the  contest  ran  lugh  between  two  c^^dates  for 
the  Presidency,  and  questions  of  finance  were  pressing,  an  omn  of  more 
reputation  than  tact,  at  an  evening  cancos  in  one  of  onr  larger  towns,  saw  fit 
to  address  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  currency.  Signs  of  impatience 
soon  began  to  show  themselTes  aAiong  the  audienoe.  The  respectable  chair- 
man repeatedly  demanded  order,  with  some  temporary  effect.  At  length  the 
disturbance  became  ahnost  tmnnltaoaa.  *'  Order,  order,  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
chairman;  **I  Imow  this  is  tedioos,  but  it  may  be  usefiiL" 
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education  to  alL  Had  the  expenses  incident  to  a  common 
school  system  been  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  both  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
disparity  between  the  two,  in  point  of  instruction  among  the 
lower  classes,  would  have  been  so  great  as  has  been  often 
alleged. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible,  th^  people 
of  the  South  made  large  drafts  upon  the  ampler  educational 
resources  of  their  Northern  fellow-citizens.    They  manifested 
none  of  that  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  principles  of  their 
sons,  through  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  which  had  so    troubled    the   imagination  of  that 
'^apostle  of  universal  freedom,"  Mr.  Jefferson.    They  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  send  their  young  men,  in  large 
numbers,  to  the  New  England  acadeniies  and  colleges.    It 
often  happened,  that  they  trusted  these  objects  of  their  affec- 
tion and  hope  to  such  dangercfus  quarters,  from  a  period  of 
tender  years,  when  impressions  are  most  readily  received,  up 
to  the  yery  dawn  of  ma&hood    At  the  same  time  they  held 
out  sufficient  inducements  to  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  North  to  come  among  them,  i^s  private  instructors  in 
their  families,  or  as  teachers  of  their  better  classes  of  schools. 
It  was  a  very  conmion  thing  for  this  requisition  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  afterwards  distinguished 
in  public  affairs  owed  their  first  start  in  life  to  the  compensa-. 
tion,  and  to  the  advantages  of  various  sorts  derived  from 
this  description  of  useful  service.     Many  of  both  sexes 
formed  connections,  which  made  it  agreeable  for  them  to  re- 
main permanently  in  a  part  of  the  country  to.  which  they 
had  repaired  only  for  a  temporary  sojourn.    A  wide  field 
was  also  open  in  that  region  for  the  offices  of  ministers  of 
the  Grospel;  and  very  many  eminent  clergymen  of  the  South 
have  been  of  Northern  extraction.    Whatever,  unfevdrable 
prepossessions  these  young  persons  may  have  originally  en- 
tertained, in  regard  to  the  prominent  domestic  institution  of 
their  hosts,  they  generally  returned  to  their  homes  with  their 
opinions  very  much  modified,  if  not  altogether  reversed. 
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Naturally,  it  followed,  from  the  condition  of  things 
described,  that  the  better  classes  of  the  people  of  the  slave 
States  made  freqnent,  and  often  annual  journeys  to  the  free 
States.  They  came  to  visit  their  children  or  brothers,  or 
near  friends,  at  the  Northern  literary  institutions.  After- 
wards, from  habit,  or  for  pleasure,  or  to  escape  the  heat  of 
their  own  climate,  these  excursions  would  last,  not  unfre- 
quently,  for  a  whole  sununer  long.  The  watering-places, 
the  hotels,  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  shores  of  the  North, 
were  usually  thronged  at  such  a  season  with  a  class  of  visit- 
ors, who  were  generally  welcomed  and  esteemed,  for  they 
were  generaUy  cultivated,  refined,  and  genial.  In  the  course 
of  years,  also,  the  intercourse  of  business  between  the  two 
sections  had  become  immensely  enlarged,  and  of  vastly  in- 
creased value  in  its  results  to  both.  It  requires  little  philoso- 
phy to  recognize  a  period  like  this  as  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  republic,  during  which  no  thought  of  civil  disturbance, 
or  of  the  possibility  of  mutual  slaughter,  could  find  resting- 
place  in  any  rational  or  patriotic  midd. 

But  when  the  brooding  of  the  storm  began,  at  length,  to 
be  heard,  this  whole  agreeable  scene  suffered  a  deplorable 
change.  The  summer  birds,  after  much  lingering  delay, 
fairly  took  their  flight,  and  repaired  to  their  wonted  haunts 
no  more.  As  the  abolition  agitation  became  more  and  more 
vehement,  and  especially  when  the  question  of  slavery  be- 
came fixedly  mingled  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  ex- 
cursions frx>m  the  South  to  the  North,  for  social  or  healthful 
purposes,  grew  gradually  less  and  less  frequent,  until,  at 
length,  they  ceased  altogether.  For  some  years  before  the 
war,  scarcely  a  youth  from  the  former  quarter  could  be 
counted  in  the  New  England  seminaries  **  and  the  intercourse 
of  business,  which  is  the  last  to  feel  any  sensible  diminution, 
upon  merely,  political  considerations,  was  largely  a^ected  by 
the  prejudices  which  had  grown  up  between  the  two  sections. 

The  North  had  allowed' its  better  sense  and  feeling  to  be 
perverted  and  irritated  by  the  wild  harangues  of  mad  enthu- 
siasts, and  the  acts  of  unscrupulous  demagogues ;  and  the 
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South  had  retorted  with  offensive  measores,  whioh  it  held 
important  to  its  own  protection*  Saying  nothing,  for  the 
present,  of  the  eventual  and  outright  struggle  between  the 
two,  whether  for  political  power  or  for  civil  security,  it  is 
certain  that  the  decline  of  agreeable  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  which  has  been  described,  and 
which  it  was  so  mtich  for  the  interest  of  both  to  maintain, 
was  contemporaneous  with  unfriendly,  at  least,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  by  the  Northern  States;  fatally  lead- 
ing, in  due. coarse  of  time  and  events,  to  slave-rescues^  which 
were  violent  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  a  '^  John 
Brown  raid,"  which  was  me^e  brigandage  in  him,  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  set  him  on  an  atrocious  attempt  to  insti- 
tute civil  and  servile  war, 

Beforence  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  few 
petitions,  touching  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any^  of  its 
relations,  had  been  presented  to  Congress  between  the  years 
182?  and  1836.  The  instances  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
during  that  interval.  The  first,  asking  that  children  of  slaves 
horn  in  the  District  of  Columbia  might  be  declared  free  after 
a  certain  age,  was  offered  to  the  House  in  1827,  and  met  with 
such  general  disfavor,  that  no  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
it^  except  the  refusal  to  print  it  by  a  large  majority.  The 
next  case  occurred  in  1831,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
presented  fifteen  memorials  from  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
relating  'to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that,  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  making  the  first  topic  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  he  moved^the  reference  of  the  petitions  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District.  Subsequently,  the  commit- 
tee was  discharged,  at  its  own  request,  fh>m  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject. 

It  is  important,  at  this  point,  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  which  set  in  motion  the  flood  of  memorials  to  this  in- 
tent, which  poured  in  upon  both  branches  of  the  24th  Con- 
gress, at  its  session  of  1836.  Certain  it  is,  that  an  extended 
and  simultaneous  movement  for  the  promotion  of  their  ob- 
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jeots,  took  place  in  the  antislaveiy  ranks  at  that  time. 
Heretofore,  the  active  abolitionists  of  the  North  had  been 
few  in  numbers  and  insignificant  m  character  and  influence. 
The  two  great  political  organizations,  extending  throughout 
the  country,  were  known  as  the  Democratic  and  the  National 
Republican  parties.  The  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  took 
the  name  of  Whigs,  in  reference  to  various  strong  measures 
of  President  Jackson's  administration,  which,  as  they  thought, 
savored  more  of  toryism,  and,  in  fact,  of  absolutism,  than  of 
democracy. 

However  general  was  the  dislike  of  slavery  in  the  free 
States,  yet  the  abolitionists  proper  had  only  here  and  there 
a  local  society,  consisting  of  a  handful  of  zealous,  but  wrong- 
headed,  men  and  women,  of  the  class  more  recently  kitown 
as  the  strong-minded.  They  met  in  obscure  apartments,  and 
attracted  scarcely  any  public  attention;  or,  if  brought  to 
notice  by  accident,  were  the  objects  of  only  popular  ridicule 
and  contempt.  The  general  public  mind  was  entirely  settled 
in  regard  to  the  uselessness,  as  well  as  the  unlawfulness  of 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  and  hence  no  mode 
of  action  was  left  to  the  abolitionists,  except  by  occasional 
memorials  to  Congress  upon  indirect  points  affecting  the 
question,  «r  through  their  few  unregarded  publications, 
which  were  read  by  nobody  but  themselves.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  steps  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  progress, 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  the  British  West  Indian 
possessions,  had  just  reached  that  object.^ 

The  course  of  this  event  had  been  watched  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  Umted  States. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  backward  in  seizing  upon  every  argu- 
ment which  could  be  derived  from  such  an  example.  Eng- 
land had  liberated  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  at  the  cost 
of  £20,000,000,  paid  to  their  owners.  She  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  this,  since  her  colonies  were  under  the  complete  control  of 
Parliament.    The  abolitionists  in  the  United  States,  however, 

>  In  1884  and  1888. 
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would  never  listen  to  the  snggestion  of  paying  the  South  for 
its  slaves,  could  its  consent  for  their  liberation  be  procure^; 
but  the  General  Government  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the  disposal  of  them.  Six  years  before  the  consummation 
of  this  process,  the  highest  courts  of  Great  Britain  had 
in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  that  peculiar  characteristic  of 
English  air,  imputed  to  it  by  Lord  Mansfield,'  which,  it  had 
been  before  alleged,  immediately  interfered  with  the  respira- 
tion of  a  slave,  who  ventured  to  step  upon  English  soiL*  In 
&ct.  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  a  British  subject  of  one  of 
the  colonies  might  bring  his  slave  with  him  to  England,  and 
take  him  back  again  still  a  slave ;  involving  very  much  the 
principle  afterwards  contended  for,  in  regard  to  the  terri- 
tories of  this  country.  The  basis  of  this  opinion  obviously 
was,  that  otherwise  one  British  subject  would  not  enjoy 
those  rights  which  other  English  subjects  did  enjoy,  or  might 
if  they  chose — an  argument  appealing  to  principle^)  which 
every  Englishman  would  at  once  comprehend.* 

The  property  of  a  certain  class  of  white  men,  therefore, 
but  accidentally,  and,  perhaps,  involuntarily,  thus  classified, 
was  recognized  and  protected  by  law,  in  contravention  of 
those  rights  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  for  negro  slaves,  as 
belonging  to  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  first  ostensible  effect  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  was  the  appearance  of  the  then  obscure,  but 
afterwards  notorious,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  from  London, 
on  an  abolition  mission  to  this  country.  Well-known  Amer- 
ican abolitionists  had  also  visited  England  about  the  same 
period,  and  Exeter  Hall  became  the  common  nest  of  that 
species  of  birds  of  which  it  was  afterwards  so  conspicuously 
the-  nursing  mother.  The  motive  which  had  induced  Mr. 
Thompson  to  undertake  an  enterprise  at  once  so  impertinent 

*  See  Lord  StoweH^B  dedfiion  in  the  case  of  the  sUve  Grace.  2  Haggard^s 
RqkofHa. 

*  **SlaTea  cannot  breathe  in  England." — Cowper. 

*  See  **  Bemarks  on  the  Beriew  of  Inchiqmn'B  Letten,''  in  Appendix. 
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and  80  mischievoasy  if  any  effeot  whatever  could  ensue  from  his 
efforts,  became  speedily  a  subject  of  some  inquiry.  It  was  not 
imagined  that  pure  benevolence  towards  the  human  race  had 
prompted  a  mission  of  such  ah  extraordinary  nature.  When 
he  was  chosen,  upon  his  return  to  England,  to  represent  the 
Tower  Hamlets  in  Parliament,  it  ^as  seen  that  he  did  not 
work  without  his  promised  reward.  The  Boston  Atlas  of 
August  4,  1885,  at  that  time  the  leading  Whig  newspaper  in 
New  England,  in  the  course  of  some  forcible  remarks  depre- 
catory of  the  antislavery  agitation,  thus  expressed  itself  in 
regard  to  the  movement  in  Great  Britain : 

'*  We  regret  to  learn  that  there  is  to  be  more  American  agitadon  on  this 
subject  in  En^Umd.  The  Abolition  Society  is  sending  out  agcaits  to  ^rk  for 
them  there— how  or  to  what  end  ?  To  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves ;  or  to  pay  iUnerants  for  preaching  up  an  excitement  in  New  England 
and  New  York?  "etc 

That  joum^  earnestly  urged  the  propriety  of  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  solemn  considera- 
tion of  this  movement,  which  it  was  then  easy  to  see  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  peaceable  relations  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Accordingly,  in  about  a  fortnight  appeared 
a  formal  summons  to  a  public  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  sub- 
scribed by  the  signatures  of  some  eighteen  hundred  leading 
citizens,  comprising  the  names  of  men  belonging  to  both  of 
the  great  political  parties.  Probably  most  of  the  signers  of 
that  document  have  passed  away,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years ;  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  ob- 
serve how  many  there  are  among  the  survivors  who  have 
adhered  to  the  constitutional  principles,  then  thought  so 
sound,  so  patriotic,  and  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

An  immense  assembly  gathered  at  the  calL  The  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  meeting  was  General  Theodore  Lyman 
(then  Mayor  of  the  city),  a  gentleman  of  the  very  highest 
social  standing,  at  that  time  acting  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  of  old  Federalist  connections.  The  resoliftions, 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  whole  abolition  movement, 
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were  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Fletcher,  a  leading  advocate  at 
the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  shortly  afterwards  member  of  Congress, 
with  appropriate  introductory  remarks.  Addresses  of  a 
Idndred  spirit  were  made  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  by  Mr. 
Peleg  Spragae,  who  had  been  a  well-known  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Maine,  and  became  afterwards  so  eminent 
as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  IJnit^  States  for  Mas- 
8achusett8,  and  by  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  United  States  Sen- 
ator daring  the  period  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  who  had 
also  been  Mayor,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  a  graceM 
and  &Bcinating  style  of  eloquence,  to  which,  it  was  thought 
by  hia  contemporaries,  that  none  of  his  rivals  made  any  ap- 
proach. 

This  effective  gathering  was  soon  followed  by  an  *'  anti- 
abolition  meeting,"  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Cambridge, 
.  the  seat  of  the  University,  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  sim- 
ilar standing,  which  adopted  resolutions  of  a  like  import. 
If  the  abolition  excitement  were  growing,  the  anti-abolition 
sentiment  was  vastly  preponderant.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
these  demonstrations,  the  English  emissary,  Thompson,  who 
had  already  addressed  some  sympathizing  circles  in  New 
York,  but  in  no  way  to  attract  much  public  notice,  advanced 
towards  Boston ;  speaking,  on  his  way,  to  a  faithful  few  at 
the  town  of  Abington,  in  Massachusetts,  afterwards  noto- 
rious as  the  scene  of  those  annual  burnings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  that  band  of  philanthropists 
whose  wide-sweeping  love  for  mankind  left  their  own  coun- 
try out  of  the  sphere  of  their  affections.  He  had  made  one 
or  two  highly  offensive  speeches  in  the  city,  and  word  had 
been  given  out  that  he  was  to  address  the  '*  Ladies  Anti- 
slavery  Society,"  at  a  set  time;  but  the  manifestation  of 
popular  indignation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hall  proposed 
for  the  occasion,  was  such  as  completely  to  discourage  him 
from  making  his  appearance.  Lideed,  he  sought  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  quit  a  country,  secretly  and  in  disgust,  which 
had  shown  so  little  gratitude  for  his  disinterested  intention 
of  setting  its  people  by  the  ears. 
4 
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It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  American  confederate, 
Mr.  Garrison,  though  by  birth  a  native  of  the  British  Amer- 
ican provinces,  was  let  down  by  a  back  window  of  the 
building  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  attempted  to  conceal 
himself  He  was  hunted  out,  however,  and  then  rescued  by 
the  city  officers  from  a  mob,  which  was  too  good-natured  to 
intend  him  any  ierious  mischief;  and  he  declared,  as  the  por- 
tals of  the  common  prison,  to  which  he  was  taken  for  safety, 
were  at  length  shut  upon  him,  that  "  never  before  was  a  man 
BO  glad  to  get  into  jaiL" 

There  were  many  who  remembered,  upon  this  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  Thompson,  the  appearance  of  a  certain  British 
subject,  one  Captain  John  Henry,  in  New  England,  for  a 
correspondent  object,  somewhat  less  than  thirty  years  pre- 
viously. The  only  difference  between  the  missions  of  the  two 
was,  that  Henry  came  with  the  avowed  design  of  promoting 
those  divisions  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  acts;  and 
Thompson,  professedly  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  but  really 
to  make  use  of  antislavery  agitation,  in  order  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  which  had  been  the  design  of  his  predecessor. 

The  subject  of  interference  in  our  affairs  by  British  agents 
deserves  a  candid  examination,  and  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Perhaps  the  children  of  those  who  invited 
this  Thompson  over,  on  his  more  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
and  countenanced  him,  while  here,  in  the  not  very  efficient 
services  which  a  foreigner  could  then  render,  to  foment  civil 
troubles  already  too  *far  advanced  to  admit  of  aggravation 
by  such  means,  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  blush  at  the 
conduct  of  their  fathers.  It  scarcely  comports  with  the  inten- 
tion of  this  work  to  discuss,  in  their  details,  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  earlier  agency  of  Henry.  Whoever 
may  desire  to  become  fully  possessed  of  the  &ct8  in  the  case 
will  obtain  a  fund  of  information  on  the  subject  in  Benton's 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress."  *    Certain  it  is, 

*  VoLIV.,p.  606rfwy. 
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that  this  person  was  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; that  he  entered  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of 
Canada,  in  the  year  18Q9,  and  repaired  to  Boston ;  and  though 
he  found  little  popular  sentiment,  eventually,  to  encourage 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  avowed  object,  which  was  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Eastern  States  from  the  Union,  the  fact  remains 
indisputable  that  he  was  possessed  of  official  authority  to 
proceed  in  his  undertaking.  Upon  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  of  his  expected  reward,  he  placed  his  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  at 
Washington.  He  thus  betrayed  his  employers;  but,  how- 
ever low  his  treason  may  sink  his  own  character,  the  informa- 
tion which  a  traitor  furnishes  may,  nevertheless,  be  true ;  and 
it  affords  as  strong  ground  for  action  as  that  derived  from 
an  honorable  source,  if  sufficiently  corroborated  by  other  more 
trustworthy  testimony,  or  by  circumstances  of  sufficient 
weight  to  give  it  reasonable  title  to  credit.  The  British 
Mimster  at  Washington  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  this 
intrigue  for  himself,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  could  have  had  no  complicity 
in  schemes  hostile  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President,  Mr.  Madison,  however,  whose  communi- 
cation of  these  documents  to  Congress  had  called  forth  the 
note  of  thQ  British  Envoy,  stated  in  his  message  of  June 
1,1812: 

**Ii  has  since  cams  mio  proof,  that  at  the^ery  moment  when  the  public 
mimster  was  holding  the  language  of  fnendship,  and  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  idnoeritj  of  the  negotiation  with  which  he  was  charged,  a  secret  agent 
of  his  goyemment  was  employed  in  intrigues,  having  for  their  qjijeet  the  attb- 
wrtion  of  our  Oovemmeni,  and  a  diamembermeiU  of  our  happy  CTnton," 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  was  referred,  among  other  justifying  causes 
of  war,  declared : 

''The  attempt  to  dismember  our  Union,  and  overthrow  our  excellent  Con- 
Bttttttion,  by  a  secret  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  foment  discontent 
ind  ezdte  Insttrrection  against  the  constituted  authorities  and  laws  of  the 
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nation,  aa  lately  disclosed  by  £he  agent  employed  in  it,  affords  full  proof  that 
there  is  no  bounds  to  the  hostility  of  the  British  Goyemment  towards  the 
United  States ;  no  act,  however  ui^ustifiable,  which  it  would  not  commit  to 
accomplish  thcdr  yiew.  This  attempt  ezdtes  the  greater  horror,  from  the  con- 
^deration  that  it  was  made  while  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
at  peace,  and  an  amicable  negotiation  was  depending  between  them  for  the 
accommodation  of  thdr  differences.'* 

It  is  well  worthy  of  recollection  that  Mr,  Calhoun  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  made  this  report,  expres- 
sive of  such  warm  attachment  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  of  indignation  at  any  foreign  interference  to 
its  prejudice.  The  Report  had  set  forth  the  wrongs,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  called  for  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms,  and  recites  this  particular  intrigue  as  '*  an 
act  of  still  greater  malignity  than  any  of  those  which  have 
already  been  brought  to  your  view."  The  Report  was 
accepted  by  Congress,  and  the  bill  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  was  thereupon  passed.  The  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (May  5,  1812),  upon  the  call  for  the  cor- 
respondence in  relation  to  this  a&ir,  would  seem  to  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  Henry's  revelations.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate.  Lord  Holland  declared  that  the 
charge  ''remained  unre^ted;''  but  the  ministry  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  73  peers  against  the  production  of  the 
papers,  to  27  in  favor  of  the  motion.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  justice  of  the 
defeated  claim  of  the  minority  was  made  at  least  morally 
clear  by  the  party  action  of  the  majority. 

The  motive  for  such  a  procedure,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  at  that  period,  may  not  seem  very  transparent,  at 
first  sight.  That  resentful  feelings  would  still  linger  in  many 
of  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  ancestral  isle,  against  the 
rebellious  provinces  which  had  wrested  the  recognition  of 
their  independence,  twenty-six  years  earlier,  from  the  mother 
country,  was  natural  enough.  But  such  a  state  of  feeling 
would  hardly  account  for  active  efforts  by  the  British  admin- 
istration to  promote  civil  dissension  in  the  country,  unless 
some  expectation  of  advantage  from  the  undertaldng  gave  a 
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spar  to  the  sentiments  of  wonnded  pride.  Bnt  the  trath  is, 
that,  daring  the  considerahle  number  of  years  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  peace  of  1763  and  the  date  of  Henry's 
mission,  Great  Britain  had  never  become  quite  free  of  the 
impression  that  the  States  of  America  were  yet  her  own  colo- 
nies. The  idea  of  republican  institutions  tras  offensive  to 
•  her ;  they  were  of  very  dangerous  example,  and  a  mere  exper- 
iment of,  at  least,  very  doubtful  issue. 

Probably,  the  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain  had  not 
become,  at  that  time,  so  much  alarmed  as  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  a  young  and  vigorous  Repub* 
lie  might  exert  on  her  own  institutions.  Only  a  few  months 
earlier  than  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  an 
event  which  was  substantially  the  end  of  the  war,  long  be- 
fore evidently  turning  in  favor  of  the  rebels,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'Hhat  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for 
concluding  peace  with  our  American  colonies.''  Nor  was  it 
until  the  termination  of  the  War  of  1812,  that  the  separation 
of  her  ancient,  and  certainly  beloved,  if  sometimes  ill-treated 
American  possessions,  from  Great  Britain,  was  looked  upon 
by  that  nation,  generally,  as  final  and  irretrievable.  The 
year  1809  w'as  among  the  most  gloomy  in  the  modem  annals 
of  England.  Some  years  before,  Mr.tEHtt  had  folded  up  the 
map  of  Europe,  in  token  of  his  judgment,  that  the  supremacy 
of  his  country  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  had  been  taken 
from  her  hands,  and  that  her  own  protection  and  defence 
would  henceforth  require  her  undivided  attention.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory  and  his  power.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  England  should  turn  her  eyes  towards 
her  ancient  possessions  in  the  young  and  vigorous  Republic 
of  the  West,  kindred  in  blood,  and  still  allied  to  her  by 
many  ties  of  old  affection.  Nor  was  it  strange,  however 
erroneous  and  unjustifiable  such  a  project  might  be,  that  she 
should  think  of  strengthening  her  hands,  in  her  extremity, 
by  a  little  policy ;  which,  taking  advantage  of  existing  dis- 
sensions among  the  children  of  her  own  body,  might  finally 
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bring  them  all  together  to  her  hand,  and  replace  them  as 
precious  jewels  in  her  crown,  and  once  more,  by  their  gallant 
aid,  bid  defiance  to  the  great  waster  of  cities,  and  to  the 
united  world. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Thompson's  ill-omened  and  ill-fated 
adventnres  in  this  country,  a  combination  of  motives  must 
be  assigned  for  the  encouragement  afforded  to  his  under- 
taking by  those  in  whose  service  he  acted.  That  his  mis- 
sion was  prompted  by  those  in  the  possession  of  political 
influence,  appears  evident  enough  from  the  fact,  that  the 
recompense  which  he  received  for  his  services,  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  was  itself  of  a  political  character.  If  well-known 
reports  in  regard  to  his  previous  history  are  worthy  of  credit, 
this  person  was  very  unlikely  to  have  been  elected  on  his 
own  merits,  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  constituency  of 
London  in  Parliament.  Nor  was  this  legislative  experiment 
repeated  in  his  favor.  His  employers  appear  to  have  thought, 
that  they  had  sufficiently  discharged  themselves  of  any  obli- 
gation which  they  might  have  incurred  to  their  agent,  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  barren  designation,  for  a  single  term 
in  the  imperial  assembly ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  he  remained 
in  an  obscure  condition  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1835,  until  his  second  ad- 
vent, in  1864.  At  tht  latter  period,  anybody  would  pass 
muster  among  a  large  portion  of  the  American  conmiunity, 
who  professed  indifference  to  color,  or,  perhaps,  preferred 
African  to  Caucasian  complexions,  with  whatever  hues  his 
own  personal  reputation  might  have  been  tinged. 

But  in  the  interval  between  1809  and  1835,  vast  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  this  country.  The  strug- 
gling New  Englanders  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  War  of  1812-15,  who  then  emigrated  in  crowds  to  "The 
Ohio,"  as  the  western  country  was  familiarly  denominated — 
long  before  "  The  Far  West "  had  even  entered  into  the  im- 
aginations of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  border  as  a  place  of 
settlement — ^had  become  extremely  prosperous,  in  the  course 
of  something  less  than  a  generation.    The  manufacturing 
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interests  of  the  Eastern  States  had  risen  to  rapid  and  vast 
consequence,  at  the  enchanting  touch  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Their  commercial  marine  covered  the  ocean,  and  had 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  harhors  of  the  glohe.  They  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  Great  Britain  upon  her  ancient  and 
faTorite  domain  of  the  seas,  and  promised  soon,  if  they  did 
not  already,  more  than  to  riv^l  her  in  those  departments  of 
manufacture  which  she  had  held  to  he  even  more  exclusively 
her  oivn,  and  to  which  she  had  long  owed  the  chief  elements 
of  her  unequalled  health. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  hy  no  means  escaped  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  parent  country.  Here  was  a  great  and  grow- 
ing Repuhlic,  which,  in  the  progress  of  half  a  century,  had 
reasonably  tested  the  endurance  of  its  democratic  institu- 
tions ;  occupying  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  in  com- 
parison with  which  that  of  Great  Britain  proper  was  of  the 
most  insignificant  dimensions;  in  its  vast  variety  of  soil, 
climate,  and  productions,  exemplifying  the  characteristic 
qualities  and  capacities  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
possessing  a  population  of  unsurpassed  intelligence  and  ener- 
gy, giving  tokens  that  in  another  generation  it  would  outrun 
in  numbers  the  teeming  millions  of  the  mother-land.  Not 
only  was  it  burdened  with  no  dfebt,  but  in  the  year  1833 
there  was  found  to  be  a  surplus  revenue  of  many  millions, 
steadily  accumulating  in  the  public  treasury,  which,  by  an 
act  of  legislation,  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, was  in  that  year  distributed  among  the  States,  to  be 
by  them  appropriated  to  such  local  objects  of  public  use  and 
improvement  as  their  several  legislatures  might  deem  most 
fitting.  Such  was  the  condition  of  its  credit,  that  a  bank- 
bill  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  as  good  in  China  as 
specie,  when  the  exaction  of  silver  was  the  rule — perhaps  the 
mvariable  rule — in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  people 
of  that  Empire  with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  The 
pirates  of  the  Indian  seas  had  been  taught,  by  exemplary 
chastisement^  that  the  arm  of  the  Western  Republic  was 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  its 
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citizens,  in  wbateyer  remote  comer  of  the  world ;  and  the 
staivemblazoned  flag  commanded  nniyersal  respect  in  the 
waters  of  whatever  zone  it  floated  to  the  breeze. 

4t  was  impossible  that  a  spectacle  like  this  should  fail  to 
be  the  occasion  of  alarm  among  various  thoughtful  and  in- 
terested classes  in  Great  Britain.  She  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  outstripped  in  both  hc^  commercial  and  her  manufac- 
turing pursuits.*  The  vision  of  the  New  Zealander,  con- 
templating the  ruins  of  her  deserted  capital  from  a  broken 
arch  of  London  bridge,  might  not  prove  altogether  an  illu- 
sion of  the  imagination.  The  promised  advantages  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  were  drawing  into  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion hundreds  of  thousands,  annually,  of  her  '*  bold  peasant- 
ry, a  country's  pride ; "  while  the  clamors  for  reform  of  those 
who  remained  behind  filled  with  novel  apprehension  the 
minds  of  the  *' princes  and  lords,"  who  considered  the 
strength,  the  splendor,  and  still  brightening  prospects  of  the 
now  rapidly  maturing  Republic. 

The  danger  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the  kingdom — 
especially  to  the  aristocratic  orders  of  its  society — tram  such 
an  ominous  democratic  example,  were  thought  by  many  to 
be  only  too  appalling.  From  other  European  countries  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  on  this  particular  score.  The  grada- 
tions of  society  were  of  a  similar  character  in  them  all ;  and, 
besides,  whatever  occasional  overturns  might  for  a  time  dis- 
turb their  several  communities,  the  difference  of  language 
was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  common  bond  of  general 
revolution.  When  Gk>d  confounded  the  speech  of  hien  upon 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  they  became  scattered  abroad  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  several  means  of  com* 

'  A  very  interesting  letter  of  Professor  S,  B.  Uorse,  of  New  Tork,  giving 
tbe  statements  of  General  Wilson,  a  British  officer,  employed  by  the  gOTem- 
ment  in  the  anangements  for  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
before  the  public  for  some  years.  The  statement  of  General  Wilson  was,  that 
Great  Britain  sought  a  footing,  by  this  act  of  emancipation,  from  which  to 
promote  dissensions  between  the  North  and  South,  in  regard  to  slavery,  so  as, 
by  disunion,  if  possible,  to  promote  her  own  znanufSictaring  interests. 
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monicatiiig  by  words  with  each  other.  Bat  here  was  a 
mighty  people  growing  up,  .of  a  language,  a  literature,  and 
a  spirit,  identical  with  the  tongue,  the  sentiment,  and  the 
temper  of  the  ancient  land,  claiming  for  themselves  vast  im- 
provenient  upon  ancient  social  and  political  forms,  and  daily 
welconciing  to  their  shores  throngs  of  those,  who  had  left  the 
old  world  in  weakness  and  dissatisfiiction,  but  who  longed 
for  the  day  when  they  might  return  to  it,  in  strength  and  in 
hope,  for  its  own  future  reformation* 

It  seems,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  less  than  chimerical,  for 
Britifth  statesmen  to  entertain  serious  alarm  in  regard  to  a 
&brio  so  substantial  as  that  of  the  British  aristocracy,  built 
upon  landed  possessions  which  cover  three-quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  buttressed  by  a  parliamentary  power  which  is 
more  than  three-quarters  their  own,  whichever  party  may  be 
up  in  the  State,  and  holding  in  their  own  hands  the  almost 
entire  control  of  every  means  of  defence.  That  such  a  panic, 
however,  was  then  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  has  ever  since 
exercised  important  influence  upon  their  sentiments,  can  be 
no  more  reasonably  doubted,  than  that  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son came  to  this  country,  in  1635,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  strife  between  the  fi^  and  the  slave  States,  and  that  be 
was  rewarded  for  his  labors  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  upon 
his  return  home  from  his  bootless  errand. 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain,  the  official  charge,  brought  by 
the  administration  of  this  country  against  the  British  minis- 
try, of  having  contrived  secret  agencies  with  a  view  to  efifect 
a  dismembennent  of  the  Union,  stood  "  unrefuted,"  by  the 
judgment  of  Lord  JBolland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
twenty-five  other  opposition  peers.  At  the  time  of  Thompson's 
mission,  the  direct  motives  for  setting  on  foot  new  intrigues, 
in  order  to  promote  the  same  object,  were  multiplied  beyond 
comparison,  in  number  and  in  weight.  Few  persons  would 
be  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  that  any  such  design  would 
be  entertained  or  countenanced  by  the  main  body  of  the 
English  people.  But  it  requires  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
4» 
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cbaiity  to  imagine,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in 
the  West  Indies  was  due  to  any  mere  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy, overcoming,  among  a  people  of  solid  sense,  their 
inevitable  convictions,  that  owner  and  slave  most  be  alike 
sufferers  in  no  common  degree  by  the  change.  And  even 
such  an  almost  boundless  degree  of  charity  must  be  still  more 
elastic,  to  copceive  that  this  otherwise  unaccountable  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  were  owing  to  any  other  cause,  than 
the  design  to  use  the  cheaply  purchased  liberation  of  their 
own  slaves  as  a  lever  to  overturn  the  organized  system  of 
labor  in  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  to  disturb,  if  not  to 
destroy,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Or  else,  should  that  project  fail,  it  was  to  employ 
the  same  instrument  as  a  means  of  aggravating  dissatisfac- 
tions, then  scarcely  composed,  between  the  two  sections ;  so 
that  in  the  event  of  separation,  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants  might  derive  commercial  advantages,  not  likely  to 
be  so  readily  accorded  by  the  South  to  the  hostile  North. 

It  might  be  easy,  if  it  would  not  seem  tedious,  as  well  as 
needless,  by  showing  the  course  of  public  and  private,  if  not 
official  action,  coming  down  to  a  very  recexit  date,  to  confinn 
a  view  of  the  case  which  presents  itself  with  tolerable  cleai^ 
ness  on  its  very  surface.  The  history  of  mankind  instructs 
us,  that  moral  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  leading 
motives  in  the  construction  of  the  devices  of  statesmanship. 
In  the  eyes  of  cabinets,  a  foreign  nation,  and  especially  one 
which  is  a  rival  in  regard  to  important  interests,  is  almost 
inevitably  looked  upon  in  a  hostile  light.  Very  unneigh- 
borly  means  would  be  used  without  hesitation  to  its  disad- 
vantage, if  involving  no  public  danger,  by  men  who  would 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  base  transaction  in  their  private 
relations.  Upon  that  occasion,  whatever  designs  were  formed 
unfavorable  to  our  national  welfare  were  doomed  to  at  least 
a  temporary  failure. 

In  later  times,  the  tokens  of  our  original  maternal  origin 
have  been  more  manifest.  We  have  listened  with  more  com- 
placency to  the  voice  of  the  cliarmer.    We  have  taken  and 
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eaten  the  fruit,  which  has  shut  na  out  from  a  primal  oondi- 
tion  never  to  he  too  much  deplored.  The  admonitory  coun- 
sel of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  that  farewell  addresB, 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  told  us,  ^  contains  precepts 
to  which  the  American  statesman  cannot  too  frequently  re- 
cur," we  have  forgotten.  We  have  disregarded  the  solemn 
warning  of  that  address  against  the  seductive  arts  of  other 
nations,  whose  interests  were  adverse  to  our  own,  and  which 
could  employ  those  arts  only  to  lull  us  into  dreams  of  secu- 
rity,, from  which  we  should  awake  despoiled.    It  tells  us : 

«<  Against  the  insldioiiB  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  ooi^nre  yoa  to  beliere 
mc^  feOow-citizeDs),  the  jeelonsy  of  a  free  people  ooght  to  be  coiulaiitfy  awake ; 
ttnoe  histoiy  and  experience  proTCi  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  a  rqrablican  goyenunent" 

'  We  have  listened  to  the  alien  emissaries  of  foreign  com- 
hinations  against  our  peace,  declaiming  to  ub  from  the  fo- 
rums and  the  pulpits  on  our  own  soil ;  and  we  have  seated 
the  i^tive-bom  agents  of  the  same  tmfriendly  influence  in 
our  own  high  places  of  political  power.  We  have  even 
sought  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions from  the  traditional  toryism  of  Oxford.  It  is 
as  if  Cromwell  had  taken  counsel  of  those  halls,  which 
were  the  hope  and  the  refuge  of  the  tyrant  Charles,  when 
'almost  all  things  else  had  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  We 
have  disdained  the  precepts  of  that  long  line  of  illustrious 
citizens,  who,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  our  own, 
have  been  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  champions  of  public  and  private  lib- 
erty. We  became  as  wearied  of  the  praises  of  t&at  great 
charter  of  our  freedom,  as  the  Athenians  were  of  hearing 
their  incorruptible  lawgiver  called  "  the  Just."  Instead  of 
Marshall  and  Clay  and  Webster  and  Crittenden,  and  the 
host  of  men  of  bright  and  noble  names,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  who  in  or  out  of  the  line  of  political  life  have  illus- 
trated our  annals  by  the  defence  of  our  institutions — ^in  the 
very  midst  of  a  convulsion,  shaking  the  Republic  to  its  cen- 
tre— George  Thompson  and  Goldwin  Smith,  and  John  Bright 
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and  Stuart  MiU,  haye  been  oar  acoepted  instraotors;  not  to 
mention  the  blandbbmentB  of  a  brilliant  list  of  distinguished 
foreign  ladies,  with  their  compliant  satellites  among  our  own 
fellow-citizens.  We  have  often  descended  very  low,  beneath 
any  known  standard  of  ability  and  merit,  to  find  the  states- 
man who  should  be  the  guide  and  shield  of  the  Republic. 

Scarcely  has  such  an  instance  of  fatuity  been  exhibited  to 
mankind,  since  the  Children  of  Israel,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  when  He,  who  by  His  servant  had  wrought  their  great 
deliverance,  went  before  them,  daily  and  nightly,  in  cloud  or 
in  flame,  compelled  their  other  prophet,  out  of  their  own 
senseless  gold,  to  make  for  tbcm  an  idol,  which  should  be  the 
express  symbol  of  all  brutish  weakness  and  imbecility.  And, 
perhaps,  it  will  at  length  appear  plain  to  the  understanding 
of  all,  which  was  clear  enough  beforehand  to  the  compre- 
hension of  prudent  men,  that  we  have  impoverished  our- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  our  chief  commercial  rival ;  that  we 
have  essentially  diminished  and  put  off,  for  an  in^efinit^  time 
to  come,  our  means  and  chances  of  recovery.  To  say  noth- 
ing, here,  of  public  and  private  losses  and  sacrifices,  most  of 
which  might  have  been  averted  by  pursuing  a  policy,  wliich 
would  have  been  judicious  in  the  degree  that  it  was  honest; 
or  of  heavy  l)urdens,  yet  to  be  felt  in  their  extreme  severity, 
from  most  of  which  we  might  also  have  been  saved — ^w^ 
have  taken  counsel  of  our  follies  and  our  fears,  and  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  another  burden,  likely  to  prove  in- 
tolerable in  the  end,  by  the  enforced  discharge  from  restraint 
of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  helpless  a^d  irresponsible  creatures, 
hitherto  entirely  dependent  upon  others,  and  incapable,  by 
nature,  of  the  independent  action  demanded  by  a  civilized 
community. 

If,  then,  we  should  now  complete  this  notable  work,  by 
conferring  upon  the  negroes  a  nominal  equality,  and  ask  of 
them  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  privileges  and  powers,  to 
which  they  are,  and  must  remain  forever,  incompetent,  we 
shall  show  ourselves  also  most  unworthy  and  incapable  of  self- 
government,  which  is  the  government  of  the  understand  iug. 
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and  not  of  passion  or  sentiment.  We  shall  then  put  our 
foUy  to  its  climax,  gratify  by  our  self-degradation  the  worst 
hopes  of  our  most  malignant  enemies,  and  secure  for  our- 
selves the  unqualified  amazement,  at  least,  of  all  men,  now, 
and  of  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  commenced  that  systematic  organization  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  abolition,  which  required  a  consider- 
able series  of  years  for  the  complete  development  of  its  influ- 
ences. Whether  at  the  beginning  it  acted  in  concert  with, 
and  was  based  upon  the  English  antislavery  movement,  the 
candid  and  judicious  reader  will  consider.  A  vast  deal  of 
amiable  sentiment  has  been  uttered  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  but,  perhaps,  more  on  this  side  Qf  the  Atlantic  than 
the  other,  in  regard  to  the  relations  which,  it  was  conceived, 
ought  to  6xist  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The 
general  tenor  of  these  expressions  has  been,  that  we  are  of 
one  blood  and  language,  interested  in  a  common  literature, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  common  history. 
It  is  believed  that  such  remarks  have  been  made  most  fte- 
quently  by  those  who,  while  they  were  thus  excluding  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  from  the  benefits  of  that  peculiar 
sympathy  and  affection  held  due  to  England,  were  at  the 
same  time  for  including  the  colored  race  within  the  wide 
circle  of  a  universal  human  brotherhood. 

"  With  all  her  feults,"  very  great  respect  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  England.  In  all  that  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
kingdoms,  she  is  unquestionably  supereminent  above  all 
dvU  communities  that  are,  and  perhaps  all  that  have  hereto- 
fore existed  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  For  many 
weighty  reasons,  it  would  be  such  a  calamity  to  the  world 
as  has  not  happened  since  the  fall  of  man,  if  by  some  over- 
whelming convulsion  she  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  em- 
pires. Nevertheless,  in  something  more  than  a  merely  literal 
sense,  every  one  of  those  commonplaces,  which  have  so  often 
formed  the  staple  of  after-dinner  speeches,  when  citizens  of 
both  countries  have  been  in  company  with  each  otfier,  is  at 
least  susceptible  of  dispute.    We  know  there  are  many  who 
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can  count  an  onmized  descent  from  the  first  English  settlers 
upon  these  shores.  .  But,  m  no  small  degree,  our  blood  has 
been  mingled  with  that  of  millions  of  wanderers  from  eyerjr 
other  nation  under  heayen.  Though  the  English  tongue  is 
certainly  by  far  the  most  preralent  among  us,  yet  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  United  States  are  as  various  as  the 
dialects  of  counties  in  Great  Britain*^  We  have,  therefore, 
any  thing  but  a  uniyersal  interest  in  her  literature ;  and  as 
for  our  history,  it  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dis- 
joined fix>m  her  own,  upon  the  formal  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.  In  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  sense  of  amicaMe  alliance  with  a  people,  with  whom 
we  have  no  national  interests  in  conmion,  except  those  which 
are  common  to  both  with  all  civilized  mankind,  it  is  a  mis- 
.forttlne  to  us  that  England  should  be  regarded,  on  our  part, 
in  any  other  light,  than  that  in  which,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  "the  most  fevored  nations^'  are  viewed. 

To  be  the  satellite  of  another  power,  in  an  earthly  sphere, 
is  to  be  its  victim.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  England 
has  pursued  her  own  interest,  naturally  without  regard  to 
that  of  this  country ;  while  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
deluded  out  of  a  great  position  which  gave  us  a  decided  ad-  % 
vantage  over  her.  In  &ct,  after  the  separation  of  these. 
States  from  the  mother  country  was  effected,  we  should  al- 
ways have  kept  in  memory  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  placed  Great  Britain  precisely  on  the 
footing  of  other  foreign  nations,  as  "enemies  in  war — ^in 
peace,  friends.'^  But  we  should  have  been  only  the  more 
guarded  against  any  special  weakness  towards  her,  that  she 
had  principal  interests  running  counter  to  our  own. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  the  subjoined  passages 
from  a  speech  recently  addressed  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  to 

'  Pegge*8  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Engliah  Language,"  tells  us  of  "  the  unintelli- 
gible gabble  of  nine-tenths  of  the  provindal  inhabitants  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  Kng1an|,  which  none  but  the  natives  can  understand.  Bring  together  two 
clowns  fmn  Kent  and  Berkshire,  and  I  will  wager  a  ducat  that  they  .will  nol 
be  able  to  converse,  for  want  of  a  dialect  common  to  them  both/' 
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his  Sheffield  ooxtstitaents,  will  be  fotmd  extremely  apposite. 
The  London  IHmes  of  Jane  10,  1865,  from  whioh  paper  these 
extracts  are  made,  thus  describes  the  meeting : 

SHsrrxELD.— Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  G.  Hadaeld,  M.  P.,  a^ 
dressed  an  open-air  meeting  of  their  constituents,  yesterday  in  Paradise  Square. 
The  cf^adous  square  was  crowded,  there  being  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
persona  present.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Jessop)  presided.  At  present  there  are  no 
opposition  candidates  in  the  field. 

In  defending  Himself  against  such  objections  to  his  pablic 
course  as  were  brought  forward  by  his  opponents,  and  which 
a  candidate  for  office,  at  the  English  hustings,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  called  upon  to  meet,  Mr.  Roebuck  came  to  the  follow- 
ing point : 

**  The  last  time  I  expressed  my  opmion  in  this  town  about  America  was  in 
this  Tery  square  (*It  was,'  and  *Hear,  hear*),  and  the  people  of  Sheffield  i^ 
held  my  c^unions.  {*  Hear,  hear,'  and  *  Ko,  no.')  I  say  they  did.  They 
outvoted  you  (turning  to  the  malcontents,  who  retorted  by  again  cr^ng  'No, 
no')— they  outvoted  youl  (*No.'.)  Can  you  have  the  face  to  look  me  in 
the  iSue  and  deny  it?  (The  Mayor  asked  for  order.)  There  was  a  meeting 
like  this;  the  opinions  of  that  meeting  were  taken,  and  the  gentleman  who 
opposed  me  said, '  You  have  fairly  won  the  fight'  (^  Hear,  hear,'  cheers,  and 
'So  he  did.')  But  what  then?  Was  I  wrong?  (*Yes,' 'No,' and  Mr.  Glegg, 
'Certahily.')  I  say  I  am  as  opposed  to  slavery  as  you  ('Hear,  hear'),  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  getting  lid  of  slavery.  One  is  to  get  rid  of  the  slave. 
That  is  bdng  done  at  the  present  moment  They  are  dying  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  ('  Where  ? '  and  '  Ko.')  I  then  said,  and  I  say  now,  that  the  best 
way  of  emandpating  the  slaves,  was  to  do  it  gradually  and  carefully ;  to  fit 
them  for  freedom,  and  by  that  means  not  to  incur  the  horrible  guilt  of  killing 
many  millions  of  your  fdlowmen.  (Laughter.)  That  is  all  I  need  say  about 
America.  (*  How  about  recoghiang  the  South  ? ')  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the 
South  had  been  recognized,  great  good  would  have  been  dene.  (Cheers.)  In 
the  first  phu^  the  arrogant,  the  overbearing,  and  great  Republic  of  America 
would  have  been  split  in  two  (cheers,  and  a  hiss),  and  for  the  safety  of  Europe 
that  is  required." 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  were  the  expressions  of 
indiyidnal  opinion  merely,  since  it  appears  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Sheffield  upheld  their  member,  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  views,  on  the  former  occasion ;  nor  is  it 
to  bo  imagined  that  those  who  entertain  such  sentiments  are 
circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of  a  single  manufacturing  dis- 
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triot;  or  that  they  are  not  as  likely  to  be  held  by  many 
other  members  of  Parliament,  as  by  Mr.  Roebnck,  though 
his  own  temperament  may  lead  him  to  blurt  out  ideas,  which 
more  politic  or  cooler  Englishmen  may  withhold  from  public 
assemblies. 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  remarks,  the  member  for  Sheffield 
recurred  to  the  same  subject,  and  specifically  explained  the 
grounds  of  the  policy  which  he  conceived  should  have  been 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  a  Liberal  and  a  reformer,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that,  both  on  economical  considerations-  {quoad  Great  Britain) 
and  humane  principles  {quoad  the  negroes),  he  held  it  better 
for  ^Hhe  great  Hepublic  of  America  to  be  eplit  into  ttoo,*^ 
He  thus  expressed  himself  upon  this  point,  and  has  been 
subsequently  reelected  by  the  same  constituency : 

'*The  reason  I  advocateiQ  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South  was  this :  I 
believed  that  if  England  and  France  unitedly  had  4M:knowledged  the  South, 
the  North  would  hare  ceased  to  attaok  the  South ;  I  was  quite  certain  of  that. 
As  a  statesman  I  answer,  it  is  a  matter  which  I  have  long  considered,  in  which 
.  I  had  no  personal  interest,  but  in  which  England  had  great  interest  I  will 
tell  yon  what  England's  interest  is.  (A  voice — '  Not  to  acknowledge  the  slave 
power.')  We  have  acknowledged  the  skve  power  ever  since  the  United 
States  were  guilty.  We  have  acknowledged  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
('The  more  the  shame.')  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  *  the  more  the  shame,'  but 
we  have  done  it  My  reason  for  desuing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South 
was  this:  I  wanted  the  great  Republic  of  America  to  be  split  into  two.  I 
honestly  and  openly  confess  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  it  would  have  been 
bettl^  for  us.  Now,  another  thing:  where  we  have  sent  £2,000,000  or 
£8,000,000  of  property  to  America  during  this  war,  if  peace  had  come  with  a 
separation  of  the  States,  we  should  have  sent  £30,000,000  or  £40,000,000. 
Merely  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view,  I  say  I 
was  wise.  Looking  at  it  in  a  humane  view,  I  say  that  the  slave  now  is  a 
miserable  creature  because  of  his  emandpation.  They  are  starving  by  thou- 
sands, and  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  England  and  beg  support  for  them. 
(*  Slaiiery  forever  I '  and  cheers.)"  * 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  certainly,  that  emancipation  move- 
ments in  the  West  Indies  should  have  been  contemporaneous 

'  It  has  been  stated  by  very  high  military  authority,  that  the  number  of 
negroes  who  perished  during  the  war,  and  shortly  afterwards,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  colored,  population  of  the  South,  or  not  far  from 
one  million. 
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vith  Nnllificatioir  in  South  Carolina.  Before  the  former 
measure  was  completed,  however,  the  latter  movement  had 
ceased,  though  uiJiappily  leaving  a  source  of  discord  behind 
it  It  would  be  apart  from  the  province  of  this  work  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  raised  by  the  Convention  of  South  Caro* 
lina  in  any  detail  The  dispute  originated  in  opposition  to 
the  protective  tariff  system,  which  had  been  originally  so 
much  fiivored  by  her  own  statesmen,  but  who  had  changed 
their  views  firom  convictions,  that  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem were  exclusively  reaped  by  the  Northern  States,  and 
that  an  unequal  burden  of  taxation  was  thus  thrown  upon 
those  of  the  South. 

They  advanced  the  doctrine,  that  a  State  was  itself  the 
ultimate  tribunal  in  controversies  between  itself  and  the 
General  Oovemment ;  repudiating,  therefore,  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  *'all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party."  They  proceeded  to  pronounce  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, which  imposed  duties  on  imported  goods,  null  and  void 
within  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  forbade  the  collection  of 
such  duties  therein ;  prohibited  any  appeal  to  th^  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  question;  and  declared  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience  would 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
State  would  thereupon  organize  a  separate  and  independent 
government.  All  the  other  States,  by  proceedings  in  their 
several  legislatures,  took  action  upon  this  threatening  ques- 
tion. Virginia  alone  maintained  those  doctrines  of  State- 
rights,  promulgated  by  the  resolutions  which  her  legislature 
had  passed,  in  1798;  but  despatched  a  commissioner'  to 
South  Carolina,  to  urge  her  to  desist  from  carrying  matters 
to  extremities.  Every  other  State  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  nullification;  but  several  denounced  the  protective  system 
as  uticonstitutional  and  inexpedient,  and  others  urged  a 
modification  of  the  tariffi 

^  Mr.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh. 
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'It  was  under  these  circumstaDceB  that  Mr.  Clay  intro* 
daced  the  bill  "  to  preserve  the  protective  tariff  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  to  restore  good  feelings  and  tranquillity  among 
the  people,"  which  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
on  the  part  of  the  nuUifiers,  and  became  a  law,  March  2d, 
1833.  It  was  feared  by  many,  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
expressions  of  not  a  few  of  the  State  Legislatures,  including 
that  of  one  New  England  State,  and  from  the  supposed 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress  next  to  assemble,  that 
the  manu&cturing  interest  would  be  in  great  danger,  unless 
some  settlement  of  the  question  could  be  immediately 
effected.  It  was  owing  to  this  cause  mainly,  rather  than  to 
the  position  assumed  by  South  Carolina,  that  this  second 
compromise  of  opinions  and  feelings,  due  so  largely  to  the 
influence  and  exertions  of  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky, 
was  eventually  brought  about. 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  escape,  on  this  occasion,  the  ill  chances 
of  that  insolent  game  which  fortune  frequently  plays  against 
the  best  disposed  arbitrators  between  contending  parties. 
Neither  of  these  was  satisfied  with  the  disposition  of  the 
question.  Perhaps,  the  course  he  took  deprived  him  of  his 
prospects  of  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  which  would 
have  proved  so  eminently  able  and  brilliant  in  his  hands. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  any  motive,  except  his 
profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  ^*  American  system," 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  distinguished  advocate, 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  in  peril,  could  have  prompted 
his  efforts  at  this  alarming  period.  Otherwise,  notwithstand- 
ing those  purely  patriotic  principles  and  feelings  which  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  led  him  so  earnestly  to 
labor  for  harmony  between  the  sections,  his  sagacious  mind 
might  have  conceived,  that  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  testing  the  point,  at 
once,  between  the  General  Government  and  a  single  State 
which  had  ventured  upon  such  irregular  action.  La  that 
event,  the  trouble  would  soon  have  passed  by,  leaving  only 
the  benefit  of  a  salutary  example,  with  no  worse  conse- 
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qnenoes  than  resulted  from  the  violent  proeeedings  in  Ken- 
tacky,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  MisBiBsippi  River, 
and  the  whiskey  rebellion  of  Pennsylvania,  both  during 
Washington's  administration;  or  the  serious  dissensions 
which  distracted  New  England,  on  account  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

In  1834,  an  apparent  understanding  having  taken  place 
between  Exeter  Hall  and  Stafford  House,'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  not  very  conspicuous  halls,  which  were,  at  that  pe- 
riod, at  the  command  of  the  abolitionists  in  this  country,  on 
the  other,  the  work  for  a  time  went  on  without  much  public 
observation  of  the  process  at  the  North.  At  that  time,  the 
epoch  of  West  Indian  emancipation,  the  avowed  abolitionists, 
that  is,  those  who  belonged  to,  or  acted  in  cooperation  with 
any  antislavery  association,  were  few  in  numbers,  and  pos- 
sessed no  public  influence.  That  coterie  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son intended  to  address  in  Boston  was  known,  so  far  as 
known  at  all,  by  its  title  of  *^The  Ladies^  Antislavery  So- 
ciety." There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  wo- 
men who  mingled  their  feebleness  with  the  originally  feeble 
agitation  of  this  subject,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  antislavery  movement,  in  any  political 
point  of  view,  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  for  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  of  the  most  insignificant  account.  It  only  as- 
sumed a  character  of  any  real  importance  when,  owing  to 
circumstances  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  negro  was  as  little 
concerned  as  was  that  of  the  Camanches,  politicians,  who 
had  never  been  thought  the  subjects  of  tenderer  sensibilities, 
or  the  interpreters  of  a  more  scrupulous  conscience  than  their 
neighbors,  found  it  convenient  to  bring  into  the  arena  of 

>  From  this  ducal  reddence 'proceeded,  some  yean  later,  the  phtlanthropio 
morement  which  resulted  hi  diflpossessuig  the  tenantry  of  many  generations 
m  the  county  of  Sutherland,  Scotland ;  m  order  to  convert  the  yast  ti^rritoria] 
domdns  of  the  noble  proprietor  hito  the  more  profitable  condition  of  exten- 
t&te  sheep  jarms.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  similar  process  to  that  so 
patheticaUy  treated  of  hi  a  famous  work  caUed  **  Goldsmith's  Deserted  YU- 
Isge." 
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party  struggles  a  topic  affording  snch  ample  opportunity  for 
vague  declamation,  and  which  was  the  easiest  of  all  to  dilate 
upon  by  those  who  had  little  else  to  say.  Indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  round  gift  at  scolding  was  all  that  was  necessary. 

The  earliest  knowledge  which  the  Northern  public  had 
of  this  extensive  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  South, 
came  to  it  in  echoes  from  the  latter  quarter.  Certainly,  at 
the  outset,  no  open  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  principles, 
the  emotions,  or  the  pockets  of  influential  persons  in  the 
Eastern  States,  nor  would  such  have  stood  the  slightest 
chance  of  any  favorable  response;  and  the  West  was,  at 
that  period,  almost  as  impervious  to  antislavery  efforts  as  the 
South  itself.  As  matters  became  more  and  more  developed, 
it  was  evident  that  the  agents  of  the  movement  must  have 
obtained  from  sources  outside  of  jtheir  own  limited  and  &r 
from  opulent  circle  the  means  of  carrying  forward  their  en- 
terprise, to  an  extent  which  soon  became  excessively  annoy- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  South.  Those  who  reflected  upon 
the  subject  naturally  looked  over  the  water,  where  means 
were  abundant  and  interests  were  engaged,  to  account  foi 
the  supply  of  funds.  It  was  naturally  thought  that  an  un- 
dertaking of  suc£  magnitude  as  the  conversion  of  the  South 
to  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  sacrifice  of  property, 
worth,  perhaps,  forty  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  West  In- 
dian planters,  and  which  involved  the  subversion  of  their 
whole  agricultural  system,  could  not  have  been  entered  upon 
by  any  handful  of  the  most  unreasoning  of  all  enthusiasts, 
unless  they  were  encouraged  to  proceed  by  means  afforded 
and  promised,  quite  apart  from  any  resources  at  their  own 
command. 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  had,  indeed,  been  able,  from  appar- 
ently somewhat  small  beginnings,  to  preach  up  the  Crusade. 
But  he  could  offer  the  most  powerful  religious  motives  to 
kings  and  nations,  whose  business  was  arms.  Like  the  great 
conqueror,  whose  followers  he  proposed  to  dislodge  from  the 
Holy  Land,  who  had  gathered  his  own  forces  and  gained  his 
victories  by  a  similar  engagement,  he  could  promise  paradise 
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to  those  who  perished ;  and  congidering  the  state  of  those 
times,  and  tlie  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  those  who  ral« 
lied  to  his  standard,  it  is  probable  that  this  motive  may  have 
snggested  to  them  that  this  was  a  solitary  opportunity  not 
to  be  neglected.  Bat  the  crusade  against  the  South  present- 
ed obstacles,  both  physical  and  moral,  scarcely  inferior;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists  alone,  it  would  forever  have 
remained  of  all  enterprises  the  most  absurd  and  hopeless. 
It  would  have  been  as  if  Peter  himself  had  undertaken  to 
expel  the  Infidel,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  his  monks. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  combined  agents  of  aboli- 
tion, in  order  to  overturn  the  deeply  rooted  system  of  the 
slave  States,  necessarily  required  for  their  success  either  the 
willing  assent  of  the  South  to  the  influence  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  or  else  the  destruction  of  that  system  by  force, 
which  implied  a  revolution  in  the  whole  country  through 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution.  If  their  earlier  steps  showed 
neither  prudence  nor  knowledge  of  human  nature,  they  indi- 
cated a  certain  degree  of  courage,  more  worthy  of  a  crusade 
than  their  subsequent  efforts.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
known  promoters  of  antislavery  agitsilion  ventured  to  set 
foot  upon  the  ten-itory  which  was  proposed  as  the  theatre  of 
such  a  formidable  conquest.  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  indeed, 
Mr.  Garrison  became  engaged  in  the  joint  conduct  of  a  news* 
paper  already  published  in  Baltimore,  which  had  advocated 
the  cause  of  '*  universal  emancipation  ;^'  but,  imtil  then,  in  a 
spirit  and  by  means  really  phUanthropical,  instead  of  fana- 
ticaL  This  connection  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  by  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  Mr. 
Garrison  for  a  libel,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Boston  and 
Bet  up  the  *' Liberator,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831.^ 

*  Perhaps  no  more  accurate  idea  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  abo- 
lition cause  in  Boston,  several  years  afterwards,  could  be  formed,  than  from 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore,  requesting  him  to  suppress  the  **  Liberator,''  copies  of 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  sent  to  the  capital  of  Maryland,  as  fanatical  and 
mcendiary.     Mr.  Otis  wrote  that  his  "  officers  had  ferreted  out  the  paper  and 
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The  mifision  was  conduoted,  however,  by  secret  emissa* 
ries,  in  their  behal£  Persons  of  varions  professions  and  pur- 
suits, clergymen,  colportears,  and  pedlars,  insinuated  them* 
selves  into  the  South,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  might  present  itself  favorable  to 
the  object  in  view.  It  was  very  speedily  ascertained  that 
the  most  delicate  suggestions,  made  to,  the  owners  in  refeiv 
enoe  to  the  subject  of  emancipation,  involved  a  certain  de- 
gree of  danger  to  those  who  ventured  to  propose  them.  The 
masters  had  heard  that  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  right  that 
the  slaves  should  throw  off  their  bondage  by  the  most  violent 
means,'  and  the  idea  of  assassination,  and  the  natural  horrors 
of  a  slave  insurrection,  had  not  struck  them  agreeably. 
Finding  little  acceptance  with  this  class,  the  abolition  agents 
secretly  turned  their  attention  to  the  slaves ;  but-  this  pro- 
ceeding proved  still  more  offensive. 

The  owner  of  a  thousand  negroes,  dwelling  with  his  fam- 
ily upon  an  isolated  plantation,  who  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  Northern  abolitionist  upon  the  wrongs 
and  evils  of  slavery,  saw  still  less  propriety  in  permitting 
appeals  to  be  made  to  the  not  particularly  enlightened  send- 

ita  editor,  whose  office  woji  an  obscure  hole,  his  only  risible  auxUiaty  a  negro 
boy ;  his  supporters  a  few  insignificant  persons  of  all  colors.*' 

>  Mr.  Thompson  publicly  denied  this  charge,  but  the  following  piece  of 
contemporary  testimony  is  from  the  JSadon  AUa»^  of  Oct  17th,  1886 : 

"^  The  New  York  Commercial  reodyed  last  evening  contains  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  Kanfinan,  Jr.,  of  Anoorer,  e^ressly  stating  that  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  to  him  that  *  every  slaveholder  ou^t  to  have  his 
throat  cut'  With  regard  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Eaufinau,  and  his  credibility 
as  a  witness,  the  following  testimony  is  subnutted : 

***TinBoi>ooioAL  SuQTABT,  AftdoveT,  Oct,  18f^  1886. 

**  *Mr.  A.  Kaufinan,  the  subscriber  of  the  above  dedaration,  is  a  licentiate 
preacher,  having  spent  three  years  in  this  senUnaxy,  with  a  distinguished  char- 
acter for  talents  and  scholarship ;  a  man  of  integrity,  worthy  of  trust  and  cre- 
I'cQce,  whose  veracity  is  uoimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 

"  a.  Woods. 

"•M.SPUART. 

"  *  R.  Embbson.*  " 
These  gentiemen  were  the  eminent  professors  of  the  seminary. 
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bilities  of  his  dependents,  on  this  topic.  Naturally  enough, 
a  great  deal  of  exasperation  was  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery that  sach  i^  design  was  on  foot.  The  treatment  of 
those  ivho  were  snspected  of  an  intention  to  tamper  with  the 
slarea  was  often  somewhat  rongh;  though,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  so  than  that  to  which  gentlemen  in  England  are 
subjected,  on  certain  occasions,  when  guilty  of  nothing  worse 
than  an  honest  ambition  to  serve  their  country  in  the  grand 
councils  of  the  nation.  At  that  period,  at  least,  the  Ameti; 
can  people,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  were,  in  general,  as 
orderly  as  Dutchmen.  Whenever  an  agent  of  the  abolition 
societies  was  actually  detected,  however,  in  holding  unlawful 
intercourse  with  the  i^laves,  if  he  escaped  with  tar  and  feath- 
ers he  was  lucky;  while  sometimes  an  extemporary  court 
and  jury  of  the  vicinage  heard  his  case  summarily,  and,  if 
they  deemed  the  proofs  sufficient,  consigned  him  to  the  next 
tree,  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

These  extreme  proceedings  were  rare ;  but  they  served 
effectually  to  clear  the  Southern  coxmtry,  in  a  short  time, 
of  a  class  of  persons,  who,  however  strong-minded,  were 
not  emulous  of  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  Indeed,  their 
chance  of  glory  was  small;  for,  whether  it  indicated  a 
sounder  state  of  sentiment  than '  at  present  exists,  or  not, 
their  &te  excited  scarcely  more  sympathy  among  peaceable 
and  well-disposed  persons  of  the  North,  or  anywhere  outside 
of  their  own  limited  circle  of  adherents,  than  it  did  at  the 
scene  of  their  disasters.  They  were  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  set  of  pestilent  fanatics,  who  justly  deserved  their  doom, 
by  a  wilfol  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  States,  into  which 
they  had  intruded  for  a  malignant  and  seditious  purpose. 

Incidents  of  this  sort,  however,  were  calculated  to  have 
their  effect  upon  the  more  excitable  classe^of  the  commu- 
nity, who  saw  only  the  outrage,  and  made  no  allowance  for 
the  provocation.  Some  who  had  re^d  the  Cotistitution  re- 
ferred to  the  clause  which  provides,  that  '*  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States."    This  provision,  which  is, 
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certainly,  a  very  marked  recognition  of  the  rights  of  States, 
as  well  as  of  general  citizenship,  was  sometimes  cited  in  be- 
half of  those  excluded  from  the  pursuit  of  incendiary  designs 
at  the  South ;  but  surely  it  does  not  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  one  State  may  enter  another,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
on  fire  the  dwelling-places  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  doing  any 
thing  else  whereby  their  property  or  personal  safety  might 
be  endangered.  The  people  of  the  several  States  are  the 
,sole  judges  of  the  jw^opriety  or  necessity  of  the  laws  which 
they  may  make  for  the  pre¥ention  of  domestic  mischief^  so 
far  as  those  laws  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  .appeals  were  not  miEide  to  the 
criminal  tribunals,  in  all  such  cases  as  came  under  the  stat- 
utes provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offences  charged ; 
in  conformity  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  nature  of  our 
institutions.  By  neglect  of  the  salutary  forms  of  law,  an 
unfavorable  impression  was  produced  in  the  Korth,  at  last, 
in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  Southern  society;  and  the 
summary  vengeance,  which  violent  men  occasionally  took 
into  their  own  hands,  began  to  be  thought  by  many  charac- 
teristic of  the  main  body  of  the  people,  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  yrhich  comparatively  few  at  the  North  were  much 
acquainted.  The  exclusion  from  the  slave  States  of  those 
suspected  of  being  abolition  emissaries  was  naturally  made 
the  most  of  by  themselves  and  their  associates.  The  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  just  now  cited,  was  much  insisted  upon; 
and  it  was  not  considered,  in  their  own  circle,  that  these 
persons  did  not  appear  in  the  slave  States  as  citizens,  but 
as  enemies;  and  that  they  could  scarcely  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
violation  bothd^f  its  whole  spirit  and  its  specific  letter. 

Being  thus  debarred  from  the  use  of  those  personal  influ- 
ences, upon  which  they  had  reckoned  for  the  removal  of  sla- 
very from  the  soil  of  the  South,  the  abolitionists  resorted  to 
other  means,  which  might  be  thought  to  savor  of  disap* 
pointed,  if  not  of  vengeful  feeling,  on  their  part,  rather  than 
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to  manifest  mach  of  the  spirit  of  purely  philanthropio  action. 
The  whole  force  of  whatever  presses  were  under  their  control 
was  brought  at  once  to  bear  upon  the  South.    That  quarter 
was  flooded  with  ^*  paper  pellets  of  the  brain.^'    Newspapers, 
pamphlets,  tracts,  fairly  loaded  down*  the  mails     These  pro- 
ductions of  the  antislavery  imagination  were  by  no  means 
of  a  soothing  nature.     They  were  addressed,  through  the 
post-offices,  to  persons  to  whom  the  very  name  of  abolition 
was  about  as  grateful  as  coloquintida  to  the  palate.    Men 
who  went  to  church,  and  thought  they  were  as  good  Chris- 
tians, neighbors,  and  citizens,  as  others,  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  ''pay  the  post"  for  broadsides,  which  ad- 
dressed them  as  tyrants  and  oppressors,  thieves,  kidnappers, 
and  murderers.   If  a  planter  opened  a  bale  of  goods,  or  a  box 
of  shoes,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  negroes,  and  carefully  in- 
spected the  several  articles,  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  would 
find  essays  upon  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery,  or  pictorial 
representations  of  slaves  in  chains,  with  the  lash  hanging 
over  them,  smuggled  into  the  centre  of  the  packages  of 
cloths,  or  snugly  tucked  away  in  the  capacious  toes  of  the 
well-sized  brogans. 

The  plague  became,  at  length,  in  its  degree,  like*  that  of 
the  swarms  of  frogs,  and  flies,  and  locusts.  Indeed,  in  the 
wild  conception  of  the  more  fervid  devotees  of  emancipation, 
the  ''  sunliy  South''  was  likened  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
which  the  children  of  Ham  were  blasphemously  symbolized 
as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Almighty;  and  the  new,  self-dele- 
gated prophets,  who  were  to  work  out  their 'deliverance,  with- 
neither  visible  sign  nor  accredited  mission,  were  these  pre- 
sumptuous Northern  agitators  and  pamphleteeiH.' 

In  order  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  light  the  state  of  feel- 

^  It  ifl  to  be  remariEed  that,  when  the  AhnSght j  brouglit  the  children  of  ^ 
Israel  oat  of  the  house  of  bondage,  in  which  thej  had  dwelt  for  four  hundred 
years,  the  purpose  was  not  effected  by  breaking  down  the  dvil  institations  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  led  them  forth  And  subjected  his  chosen  race  to  stiU  se* 
verer  hardships  and  trials  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  to  fit  them  to  enter 
Into  and  possess  the  promised  land. 
6 
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iDg  which  had  been  excited  thxanghoiit  the  oonntry  hy  these 
incendiary  proceedings,  someTrhat  liberal  extracts  from  pub- 
lic documents  of  the  highest  authority  may  find  here  thear 
appropriate  place.  These  passages  are  not  taken  from  South- 
ern sources;  but,  in  the  one  instance,  from  the  Message  of 
'  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  twenty-fourth  Con- 
gress, upon  its  coming  together,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1835 ; '  and,  in  the  other,  from  addresses  of  the  governors  of 
two  important  Northern  States  to  their  respective  legislative 
assembUes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836.  Great  com- 
plaint had  .already  been  made  of  the  obstacles  to  the  diffusion 
of  abolition  newspapers  and  tracts,  by  the  refusal  of  Southern 
postmasters  to  deliver  them  to  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  designed — ^that  is,  complaint  by  those  up  the  stream, 
of  disturbance  to  the  waters  by  those  below.  President 
Jackson,  it  appears,  deemed  the  efforts  to  circulate  such  pro- 
ductions by  mail  an  offence  justly  calling  for  penal  legisla- 
tion. As  he  had  withstood  South  Carolina,  so  now  he  turned 
upon  the  more  insidious  assailants  of  the  Union  at  the  North. 
Wb  message  thus  requested  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  Congress : 

**  I  must  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  painful  exoitemente  in  the  South 
by  attempts  to  drcolate  through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to 
the  passions  of  slaves,  in  prints  and  in  various  sorts  of  publications^  calculated 
to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection,  and  to  produce  all  Ihe  horrors  of  civil  war. 
*  *  *  It  is  forlimate  for  the  oountry  that  the  good  aftise,  the  generous 
feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholdii^ 
States  to  the  Union  and  their  fellow-citizeDB  of  the  same  blood  in  the  South, 
have  given  so  strong  and  impressive  a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  misguided  persons  who  have  engaged  in  these 
unconstitutional  and  wicked  attempts,  and  espedally  against  the  emissaries  from 
f(n«ign  parts,  who  have  dared  to  mterfiBre  fai  this  matter,  as  to  anthoiue  the 
hope  that  these  attempte  will  no  longer  be  persisted  in.  *  *  *  I  would, 
^  therefore,  call  the  spedal  attention  of  Ckmgress  to  the  subject,  and  respect- 
fully suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  mul,  of  inoeo^ 
diary  publications,  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

>  December  ^th. 
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Governor  Harcy,  afterwards  Secretary  at  War^  and  Seo* 
retary  of  State,  appealed  to  the  Legislatare  of  New  York, 
January,  1886,  in  the  follpwing  forcible  language: 

'*  A  few  individualB  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  acting  on  mistaken 
notions  of  moral  and  reli^oua  duty,  or  some  less  Justifiable  principle,  and  dis- 
regarding the  obligations  which  they  owe  to  the  reepectiye  governments,  have 
embarked  In  an  enterprise  for  abolishing  domestic  dayery  In  the  Sontheni  and 
Soothweatem  States,  Their  proceedings  hare  caused  mnch  mischief  hi  those 
States,  and  hare  not  been  entuely  harmless  in  onr  own.  They  hare  acquired 
too  much  importance  by  the  evils  which  hare  already  resulted  from  them,  and 
by  the  magnitade  and  number  of  those  which  are  likely  to  follow,  If  they  are 
forther  persisted  in,  to  Justify  me  in  pastfng  them  without  notice.  These  pro- 
ceedings hare  not  only  found  no  faror  with  a  vast  minority  of  our  constituents, 
but  they  hare  been  generally  reprobated.  The  public  indignation  which  they 
have  awakened  has  broken  over  the  restraints  of  law,  and  led  to  dangerous 
tnmnhs  and  commotions,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  not,  in  aU  Instances,  re- 
pressed without  the  interposition  of  military  power.  If  we  condder  the  excite- 
ment which  already  exists  amoiy  onr  fdlow-dtizens  on  this  subject,  and  thdr 
increasing  repugnance  to  the  abolition  cause,  we  hare  great  reason  to  fear  that 
further  efforts  to  sustain  it  wiU  be  attended,  even  In  our  own  State,  with  still 
more  dangeroxiB  disturbances  of  the  public  peace. 

"In  our  commercial  metropolis,  the  abolitionists  have  established  one  of 
tiieir  principal  magaxlnes,  from  which  they  have  sent  their  missiles  of  annoy- 
ance faito  the  slaveholding  States.  The  Impresdon  produced  In  those  States, 
tiiat  this  proceeding  was  encomraged  by  a  portion  of  the  bnsmess  men  of  New 
York,  or  at  least  not  suffidentiy  discouraged  by  them,  threatened  injurious 
consequences  to  our  commerce.  A  proposition  was  made  for  an  extensive  vol- 
imtary  association  in  the  South,  to  suspend  business  intercourse  with  our  dtl- 
sens.  A  regard  for  the  character  of  our  State,  for  the  public  Interest,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  among  our  dtlsens,  as  well  as  a  due  respect  for  the 
obBgations  created  by  our  political  Institutions,  call  upon  us  to  do  what  may 
be  done,  consistentiy  idth  the  great  principles  of  dvil  ll^piy,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  which  the  abolitionists  are  bringing  upon  us  and  the  whole  coun- 
try. With  whatever  ^Ds&vor  we  may  view  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery, 
we  oog^t  not  to  overlook  the  very  fbmddable  dlAmdties  of  abolishing  it,  or 
give  oounteaanoe  to  any  scheme  for  aooomplishing  this  ol^t.  In  violation  of 

'  It  is  the  modern  fashion  to  write  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  former  mode 
seems  more  correct  At  is  the  Latin  ad ;  that  is,  about^  or  in  relation  to  war. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Secretaryships,  as  of  State,  the  Treasury,  the  Navy, 
the  Interior,  eta,  it  is  a  thing  which  Is  spoken  of;  whereas,  war  Is  but  a  con- 
<fition  of  aflairs.  *- 
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the  Bolemn  goanntees'we  are  under,  not  to  intecfere  with  the  faistitatioii  ts  it 
exists  in  the  SUtee.    •    •    * 

**  SUrery  was  not  finally  abolished  here  [New  York]  ontQ  182Y.  We  were 
left  to  come  to  this  result  in  oar  own  time  and  manner,  without  any  molesta- 
tion or  interference  from  any  other  Stata  I  am  rery  sure  that  any  intermed- 
dling with  us  in  this  matter  by  the  citizens  of  other  States  would  not  have 
accelerated  our  measures,  and  might  hare  proved  mischierous.  Such  services, 
if  they  had  been  tendered,  would  have  been  rq'ected  as  useless,  and  regarded 
as  an  invasion  of  our  rights.    *    *    • 

**  J£  the  aboUtionists  design  to  enlist  our  pasmons  in  this  cause,  such  a 
course  would  be  worse  than  useless,  unless  it  had  reference  to  some  subsequent 
action.  If  it  is  expected  in  this  manner  to  influence  the  action  of  Congress, 
then  they  are  aiming  at  a  usurpation  of  power.  Le^Iation  by  Congress  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  that  body  exists,  and  to  support 
which  every  member  of  it  is  bound  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath.  The 
powers  of  Congress  cannot  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  of  slavery 
within  its  cognizance,  without  the  consent  of  the  slaveholding  States.  *  •  • 
If  their  operations  here  are  to  inflame  the  fanatical  zeal  of  emissaries,  and  in- 
stigate them  to  go  on  missions  to  the  slaveholding  States,  there  to  ^tribute 
abolition  publicadons  and  to  promulgate  abAition  doctrines,  their  success  in 
this  enterprise  is  foretold  by  the  fiite  of  the  deluded  men  who  have  preached 
them.  The  moment  they  pass  the  borders  of  those  States,  and  begin  thdr 
labors,  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  they  have  invaded,  and  incur 
the  pcauJty  of  death,  or  other  ignominious  punishment  I  can  conceive  no 
other  object  that  the  abolitionists  can  have  in  view,  so  far  as  they  propose  to 
operate  here,  but  to  embark  the  people  of  this  State,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  dvil  authority,  or  with  its  connivance,  in  a  crusade  against  the  slavehold- 
ing States,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  abolition  upon  them  by  violence  and 
bloodshed.  If  such  a  mad  project  as  this  could  be  contemplated  for  a  single 
moment,  as  a  possible  thing,  every  one  must  see  that  the  first  step  toward  its 
accomplishment  would  be  the  end  of  our  Confederacy>and  the  beginning  of 
civil  war.  &  far,  then,  as  respects  the  people  of  this  State,  or  any  action  that 
can  emanate  from  them,  I  can  discover  no  good  that  has  resulted,  or  that  can 
be  reasonably  expe<ibd  to  result  from  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists ; 
but  the  tnun  of  evils  that  must  necessarily  attend  their  onward  movement  is 
in  number  and  magnitude  most  appaHmg." 

Mr.  Everett  was  at  the  same  time  (January,  1836)  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  took  up  the  subject  in  a  similar 
strain  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  as  follows : 

»« The  country  has  been  greatly  agitated  dpiing  the  past  year  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  acts  of  illegal  yiolence  and  outrage  have  grown  out  of  the  excite- 
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moot  kindled  on  this  sabject  in  different  puis  of  the  Union,  whidi  cannot  be 
too  strongly  deplored,  or  too  sererely  oondemned.  In  this  State,  and  serend 
of  oar  sister  States,  slayery  has  long  been  held  in  public  estimation  as  an  eril 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  fyilly  abolished  in  this  Ck>mmonwealih  In  the 
year  1788,  by  dedaons  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  interpretation 
piaoed  on  the  declaration  of  equality  in  the  bill  of  rights.  But  it  existed 
in  seyeral  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  d  the  Constitution,  and 
in  a  greater  ratio  to  the  free  population  of  the  country  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  was,  howeyer,  deemed  a  point  of  the  highest  public  policy  by  the 
non«layeholding  States,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  slayery  in  their  sister ' 
States,  to  enter  with  them  into  the  present  Union  on  the  bssis  of  the  constitu- 
tional compact  Tliat  no  Union  could  haye  been  formed  on  any  other  basis, 
is  a  fiMt  of  historical  notoriety ;  and  is  asserted  in  tennsby  General  Hamilton, 
fai  the  reported  debates  of  the  New  York  Conyention  for  adopting  the  Consti- 
tution. This  compact*  expressly  recognizes  the  existence  of  slayery,  and  con- 
cedes to  the  States  where  it  preyails  tiie  most  importants  rights  and  priyileges 
connected  with  it  Eyery  thing  that  tends  to  disturb  the  relations  created  by 
tins  compact  is  at  war  with  its  spirit ;  and  whaterer,  by  direct  and  necessary 
operation,  is  calculated  to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the  slayes,  hos  been 
bdd,  by  hi^jhly  respectable  legal  authority,  an  oiTenoe  against  the  peace  of  this 
Gommonweilth,  whicl^may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 
Although  opinions  may  differ  on  this  point,  it  would  seem  the  safer  course, 
nnder  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
fathersr-the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  and  other  eminent  patriots  of  the  Reyo- 
lution,  who,  although  fresh  from  the  batties  of  liberty,  and  approachhig  the 
question  as  essentiidly  an  open  one,  deemed  it  neycrtheless  expedient  to  enter 
into  a  union  with  our  brothers  of  the  slayeholding  States,  on  the  principles  of 
forb^mince  and  toleration  on  this  subject  As  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
and  the  character  of  our  people  are  entirely  repugnant  to  laws  impairing  the 
liber^  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  eyen  for  the  sake  of  repressing  its'abuses, 
the  patriotism  of  all  classes  of  citizens  must  be  inyoked  to  abstain  from  a  dis- 
cussion which,  by  exasperating  the  master,  can  haye  no  other  effect  tiian  to 
render  more  oppressiye  the  condition  of  the  slaye,  and  which,  if  not  aban- 
doned, there  is  great  reason  to  fear  will  proye  the  rock  on  which  the  Union 
will  spfit  Such  a  disastrous  consuounation,  in  addition  to  all  its  remediless 
poUtical  eyils  for  eyery  State  in  the  Union,  could  scarcely  fiul,  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  on  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  slayeholding  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  conciliatory  forbearance  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  non-slaye- 
bolding  States,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  numerous  class  of  citizens 
of  the  South,  who  dedre  the  remoyal  of  the  eyil ;  whose  yoice  has  often  been 
heard  for  its  abolition  in  legislatiye  assemblies,  but  who  are  struck  down  and 
silenced  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  abroad ;  and  it  would  leaye  the  whole 
painful  subject  where  the  Constitution  leayes  it,  with  the  States  where  it  exists, 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  Proyidence,  who,  in  His  own  good  time,  is  able 
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to  eMise  it  to  disappev,  like  the  Oamry  of  tibe  aanknt  woild,  under  the  ffmd- 
ul  openrtfon  of  tlie  gentle  epiiit  of  OlttManitj.'* 

These  extracts  serye  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  aboli- 
tionistB  were  then  paahuig  their  designs,  and  the  sentiments 
with  whioh  they  were  regarded  by  eminent  citisens  of  nn* 
questionable  patriotisuL  The  picture  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  addition  of  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay, 
.  delivered  in  the  Senate  at-  the  same  period.  His  vigorous 
and  glowing,  but  unpremeditated  language,  forcibly  portrays 
the  real  evil  which  then  threatened  the  country ;  as  his  saga* 
cious  foresight  indicated  those  future  terrible  trials  and  ills 
of  which,  if  unchecked,  it  must  prove  the  source ;  from  the 
actual  sight  and  experience  of  which  he  and  his  great  com- 
patriots of  that  earlier  generation  have  been  mercifully  spared. 
With  another  Clay  and  another  Webster  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  popular  delusion,  might  have  been,  turned  aside,  be- 
fore it  had  overwhelmed  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
the  foot  of  which,  in  their  day,  its  tide  was  never  permitted 
to  approach.  In  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  aboli- 
tionists were  seeldng  to  effect  their  objects,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
marked, on  the  oooasion  alluded  to :  « 

*'  ADother,  and  much  more  lamentable  one,  is  that  which  this  class  is  en- 
deayoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portion  agunst  another  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  theur  leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alleged  hor- 
rors of  slarery  are  depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  to 
excite  the  ima^nations  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  of  the  free  States 
against  the  people  of  the  sUyeholding  States.  The  slaveholder  is  held  up  and 
represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  bdngs.  Advertisements  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  axe  carefully  collected  and  blazoned  forth 
to  infase  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred  agunst  one  entire,  and  the  largest, 
section  of  the  Union.  •  »  •  Wliy  are  the  slave  States  wantonly  and 
cruelly  assailed  f  Why  does  the  abolition  press  teem  with  publications  tend- 
ing to  excite  hatred  and  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  free  States  agafaist  the 
slave  States  ?  •  •  •  Why  is  Congress  petitioned  f  What  would  be 
thou^t  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  skve  States,  the  issuing  of  vio- 
lent and  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  deputation  of  missionaries,  pouring  out 
impassioned  deumciations  agamst  institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  free  States  f  Is  their  purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandifigs  and  actuate 
our  homaxdty  f    And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  holding 
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00  np  to  the  soom  and  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  and  the  whole  dTiliied  world?  •  •  •  ffir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  lighl^ly  of  the  possibility  of  dissolTfaig  this  happy  Union.  The 
Senate  knows  that  I  have  deprecated  allusions  on  ordlnaiy  occasions  to  that 
diielbl  erent.  The  cocmtiy  wHl  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  my 
pabUo  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sfaicerity  of  my  ardent 
derotion  to  Its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should  be  fidse  in  our  sUegianoe 
to  it  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  dangers 
by  i^ch  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
imaginary  danger.  The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present 
aim  of  uniting  the  hihabitants  of.  the  free  States,  ss  one  man,  against  the  in- 
haUtanti  of  the  slaTo  States.  Unkm  oa  the  one  fide  wiU  beget  union  on  the 
other.  And  this  process  of  redprooal  consolidation  wOl  be  attended  with  all 
the  violent  prgudices,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosities,  which 
ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union 
win  have  taken  place,  while  the  forms  of  its  existence  remain.  The  most  val- 
uable element  of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  frater^ 

nal  bonds  which  now  happily  unite  us,  will  have  been  eztingolshed  forever. 

One  aeQllQn  will  stand  In  menadng,  hosHlestTay  against  another ;  thecoilisio& 

oCophnon  win  be  qokkly  followed  by  the  dash  of  i 


CHAPTER   IV. 

«A«|;re8Blon"«9dBrttfa6Boa<lrinAettT«OiMnttoii  at  tbo  Noitii  ftr  Thirij  Tetn  be- 
fbre  thb  War.— Baflolattans  of  OongraH,  In  1886u— Acttoa  of  the  LeglBlstara  of  Mastt- 
chmetts  upon  the  Besolattonfl  of  Uto  Sontiiorn  States— Gonfllet  in  Gongreaa,  In  re- 
gard to  Abolition  Memorlala,  in  1887.-^It8  Beeolation.— Semaxka  of  Mr.  Benton  upon 
the  Besolt— The  "Fartfaan  Leader."— Mr.  Tan  Borcn.— The  •'Slst  Bole.''- The 
Whig  Far^.— Hie  Ubertj  Ftft7.-*The  Shnfflera  among  the  Northem  Bemoeratlo 
Iieadera. 

It  thus  appears  that  an  active  and  alarining  system  of 
aggression  against  the  Sonth  was  in  operation  at  the  North, 
thirty  years  ago,  threatening  to  excite  servile  insurrection, 
to  imperil  nnion,  to  stir  np  civil  war.  This  fkct  rests  upon . 
testimony  which  cannot  bnt  he  considered  both  impartial 
and  conclusive.  Few  would  think  of  questioning  the  patriot- 
ism of  .President  Jackson,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
many  of  the  measures  of  his  administration;  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  exalted  and  all-embracing  national  spirit  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Marcy  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  National  Democratic  party ;  Mr.  Everett  held 
an  equal  rank  among  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Whig  party.  The  danger  apprehended  by  them, 
however,  and  by  other  persons  of  sound  judgment,  was  in 
reference  to  the  resentment  of  the  South,  provoked,  as  it 
could  not  but  be,  by  these  continuous  missiles  directed 
against  its  domestic  relations  from  without,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  actual  numbers  of  the  antislavery  agitators,  or 
of  any  important  influence  which  they  could  exert  at  home. 

But  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
danger  was  rather  a  matter  of  speculative  inquiry,  than  of  a 
nature  to  excite  present  alarm  for  our  institutions ;  and  that 
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saoh  a  featfhl  contingenoy  as  truly  patriotic  oitizens  then  never 
yentnred  to  contemplate,  except  as  remotely  possible,  under 
some  new  and  t«^rrible  phase  of  affairs,  would  be,  after  all, 
averted  by  the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  people. 
The  state  of  sentiment  in  Congress,  which  had  now  been  a 
good  deal  tried  upon  the  subject,  for  several  years,  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina,  Hamer  of  Ohio,  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Hardin  of  Kentucky,  Jarvis  of  Maine,  Owens  of 
Georgia^  Dromgoole  of  Virginia,  and  Turrill  of  New  York, 
to  which  the  whole  matter  had  been  referred,  and  which 
were  adopted  May  25,  1836 : 

Be»hed,  That  Gongreu  poaseflMB  do  oonfltitationAl  authority  to  interfere 
fai  any  way*  with  the  inBtitatioii  of  alavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confed- 
ccacy.    Yees,  182 ;  nays,  9. 

-Boohed,  That  Congress  oughtnot  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in 
the  Disttict  of  Columbia.    Yeas,  182 ;  nays,  46. 

And  vhtreaa,  It  is  extremely  important  and  desirable  that  the  agitation 
of  this  spbjeet  shoold  be  finally  arrested,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tran- 
quQKty  to  the  public  mind,  yonr  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adop- 
tioD  of  the  following  resolution : 

Bnolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers 

relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or 

'the  abolition  of  slavery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be 

laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  farther  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon. 

Yeas,  117 ;'  nays,  68. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  attempted  (out  of 
order)  to  resist  these  resolutions,  on  general  grounds,  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,*  so  he  alleged,  and  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  of  the  rights  of  his  constituents ;  but  the 
votes  show  the  sense  of  the  House. 
*  In  the  Senate,  during  the  same  session  of  Congress,  all 
papers  relating  to  slavery  were  invariably  .laid  upon  the 
table. 

At  this  point  of  time  an  interestiug  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Legislature  of*  Massachusetts,  which  should  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  sentiment  in  a  body, 
6*  •    ^ 
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whioh  hfts  robseqnently  nndeigOBe  sneli  a  thorough  revofafr- 
iion  in  cjbaraoter,  bat  whieh  vaB  then  oompoeed,  in  general, 
of  men  representiag  the  better  sense-  and  principle  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessioD,  the  Gk>Y- 
emor,  Mr.  Ererett^  had  transmitted  to  the  legislatnre  certain 
resolntionSy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  several  legisla^ 
tive  assemblies  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  npon  the  subject  of 
antislavery  agitation.  These  embodied  the  idea  contained 
in  the  preamble  to  the  last  resolntion  of  the  National  Honse 
of  Representatives,  jnst  cited.  They  had  been  sent  to  the 
Ezeoatives  of  all  the  Northern  States,  were  couched  in  gen- 
erally temperate  and  respectful  language,  called  attention  to 
the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  the  Union  was 
formed,  and  appealed  to  the  justice  and  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  North.  In  correspondence  with  tbe  views  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  as  expressed  in  the  passage  already  quoted- 
from  his  message  to  Congress,  in  some  instances  tfiey  re- 
quested that  penal  laws  might  be  passed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  free  States  for  the  suppression  of  antislavery  agita- 
tion. 

The  resolutions,  in  due  course  of  time,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  joint  special  committee  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  was  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  who  was 
then  &r  from  having  become  a  political  abolitionist,  or  from 
having  any  apparent  sympathy  with  abolition  at  alL  In- 
deed, the  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  legislators,  in  both 
branches,  was  at  that  time  altogether  opposed  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  The  abolitionists  requested  a  hearing, 
and  sought  it  in  a  spirit  of  apparent  humility,  quite  in  con- 
trast with  many  of  their  more  recent  demonstrations.  With 
considerable  hesitation,  since  an  exciting  and  disagreeable, ' 
a^iwell  as  useless  scene,  might  be  the  result,  the  committee 
finally  determined  to  grant  their  request,  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  allowing  those  who  were  struck  at  to  be  heard,  at 
least,  in  their  own  defence.  Accordingly,  the  meeting  eventu- 
ally took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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• 

and  it  at  OBoe  ftppeared,  from  the  nmnben  aasembled,  tbat 
the  abolitioniBts  bad  simuiioiied  theur  adherents  from  far  and 
near.  Among  otiber  oonspiondna  deyoteee  of  the  canae  ap» 
peared  Miss  Harriet  Maridnean,  then  on  a  yisit  to  this  oonn- 
try,  whether  in  the  interest  of  Stafford  House  or  not,  was  not 
imderstood,  or,  indeed,  thought  of,  at  that  time.  The  hear* 
ing  proved  to  be  any  thing  but*  agreeable*  The  demonstra- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  which  Mr.  Gkurrison  liad 
played  so  prominent  a  part,  had  t^kesa  place  during  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  No  opportunity  had  since  been  afforded  for 
breaking  a  silence  which  must  have  been  trying,  and  there 
was  s  great  deal  of  pent-up  matter  boiling  to  be  let  out. 

Doubtless,  many  took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  who 
thought  the  general  liberty  of  speech  was  in  danger  of  being 
infringed,  in  a  State  where  fi-eedom  of  this  sort  was  as  uni- 
versal  and  untrammelled  as  it  is  posnble  for  it  to  be  in  any 
ciT^ised  community.  As  evidence  of  it,  the  speakers  on  this 
occasion  exercised  a  yery  unlimited  degree  of  ii^  utterance. 
Their  q)eeches  were  in  the  usual  antislarery  strain.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  assembly,  instead 
of  speaking  to  the  committee,  and  were  often  checked  for 
this  irregular  conduct.  They  exhibited  the  usual  pictures 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  chains,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  hardships  and  sufferings.  Much  was  said  which 
was  incredible  to  a  rational  mind,  and  revolting  to  a  heart 
actuated  by  patriotic  principles  and  emotions.  If  one 
thought  that  the  liberation  of  negroes  from  bondago  were 
the  paramount  duty  of  American  citizens,  all  this  might  pass 
muster;  but  if  he  conceived  himself  to  be  under  solenm  obli- 
gations to  the  law  of  the  land,  imposing  upon  him  duties 
with  which  the  liberation  of  negroes  by  his  own  intervention 
was  inconsistent,  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  feelings  could 
find  gratification  in  the  fiery  and  irrational  staple  of  such 
haranguea 

The  committee  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
situation.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  grand  theory  of  free 
speech;  on  the  other,  that  license  which  the  inore  ardent 
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abolidonists  nuBtook  for  it,  and  which  they  imaginod  it  to 
'  allow.  Regarding  all  men,  onder  all  oircnmstanoes,  as  stand- 
ing on  a  perfect  footing  of  personal  equality,  the  radicals  did 
not  understand  then,  nor  haye  they  ever,  that  a  principle  so 
artificial  in  its  application  demanded  the  most  entire  oonces^ 
sion  to  others  of  all  which  they  claioied  for  themselves. 
They  held  free  speech  to  mean  the  liberty,  to  them,  of  saying 
whatever  they  pleased,  at  all  times  and  in  every  situation ; 
and  were  not  too  mindfiil,  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  roles  of 
civility,  or  of  the  recognized  deference  due  to  constituted 
authorities! 

In  &ot,  it  was  the  spirit  of  radicalism,  in  general,  which 
had  incited  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  negro  in  particular. 
At  the  close  of  the  sesssion  of  the  committee,,  which  had  been 
devoted  to  this  hearing,  an  adjournment  to  another  day  was 
requested  and  allowed,  in  order  to  permit  another  series  of 
speakers  to  pr^nt  their  views.  This  second  meeting  took 
place  on  March  0th,  1836;  and  it  was  .likely  enough  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  the  remonstrants  would  come  to- 
gether in  the  very  best  humor  with  each  other.  The  audi- 
ence was  much  more  numerous  than  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  in  &ct,  the  spacious  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  thrimged  with  an  eager  crowd,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  probably  upon  the  abolition  side.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Garrison  rose,  in  turn,  to  speak;  and  it 
may  be  important  to  state  the  incident  which  then  occurred, 
since  it  shows  the  views  entertained  by  him,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  his  confidential-assooiates,  of  that  early  period. 
It  is  believed  that  the  following  was  very  nearly  his  precise 
language,  as  derived  from  minutes  taken  on  the  spot : 

"  I  fed  myseV;  Mr.  Chdrmati,  like  Paul  in  the  preaenoe  of  l^iippa.  They 
tdl  OS,  sir,  that  if  we  prooeed  in  oar  course  we  shall  dissolve  thia  Union.  Bat 
what  is  the  Union  to  me  ?    I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

It  may  be,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  felt  too 
much  reverence  for  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  to  be 
particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Garrison^s  assumption  in  this 
respect ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not  much  like  the  comparison 
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of  himaelf  to  the  King  of  PaleBtine.  He  called  tbe  speaker 
to  order,  and,  in  language  certainly  Bomewhat  emphatic,  aa 
appears  by  the  same  memorandam  of  the  proceedings,  ad- 
dressed him  nearly  as  follows : 

**It  most  be  remembered,  that  this  \a  a  committee  of  the  Legislatare 
of  ICasaachoaeits,  all  the  members  of  which  are  sworn  to  support  the 
GoDBtitation  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  They  camiot,  therefore, 
fai  the  way  of  thor  duty,  sit  to  hear  such  senUmenta  as  hare  been  now 
expressed  by  one  who  acknowledges  himself  a  traitor  [meaning,  by  his  declara- 
tion of  his  disregard  for  tho  Union]  and  an  outlaw  [meaning,  by  his  statement 
\hat  he  was  '  a  citizen  of  the  world,'  and  consequ^tly  owfaig  no  obligation  to 
the  laws  goTemIng  the  tribunal  to  which  he  now  appealed].  Tou  will  please 
take  your  eeai  ontil  I  consult  the  committee,  to  learn  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed to  hear  you  farther." 

The  eonumttee  decided  not  to  hear  Mr.  Garrison,  The 
excitement  already  existing  among  a  portion  of  the  assembly 
was  considerably  increased  upon  the  announcement  of  this 
determination.  Afterwards,  nnmeroos  speakers  took  the 
floor,  in  succession,  devoting  many  of  their  remarks  to  re- 
monstniDce  against  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  evident* 
ly  enjoying  the  agitation  which  had  been  stirred  up.  At 
length,  several  hours  having  been  allowed,  on  this  second  as 
on  the  first  occasion,  to  an  unprofitable  hearing,  at  which 
nothing  of  importance  or  of  novel  interest  had  been  present- 
ed, the  patience  of  the  committee  was  exhausted,  and,  by  its 
direction,  the  session  was  finally  dissolved,  by  proclamation 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

It  will  be  ]>erceived  that  no  injustice  is  done  "Mr,  Garri- 
son by  this  relation,  since  the  declarations  made  by  him  at 
the  time  in  question,  are  correspondent  in  spirit  with  tfie 
motto  which  he  so  long  displayed  in  his  paper,  the  IJibenaUor : 
*^  The  CoHBirnmoK — ^A  CovENAirr  wtth  Dbath,  ak  AasBB- 
uxxT  WITH  Hell."  It  only  serves  to  show  how  early  he 
avowed  those  principles  which  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  at  a  later  date,  boasted  had  been  his  own  also  for  nine* 
teen  years.  The  transaction  is  of  importance,  in  one  respect, 
as  showing  the  sense  then  entertained,  in  regard  to  these 
proceeAngs,  and  upon  the  general  subject  of  antislavery  agi- 
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tation,  by  the  Legislatnre  of  MaBsadbtisettB,  aa  eTinced  by  its 
action,  wben  the  matter  came  under  the  cogniiomoe  of  the 
two  Honses. 

A  report  upon  the  snbject  of  the  resolves  of  the  five 
Southern  States  was  made  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate, 
which  body  accepted  it  On  March  12th,  1836,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  copies  to  be  printed.^  In  the  mean  time,  the 
remonstrants  had  made  formal  complaint  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  suit- 
able hearing.  After  an  animated  debate  in  the  Hoi^ie,  on 
March  11th,  that  body  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  refer  the 
memorial  of  the  abolitionists  to  the  committee  iohichy  that 
document  alleged^  had  refueed  to  hear  them^  On  the  next 
day,  this. matter  came  up  for  oonsideration  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  body  a  special  report  as  to  the  memorial  had  been 
made ;  and  after  some  discussion  of  the  question,  it  was  also 
referred  to  the  same  committee,  in  concurrence.  No  further 
action  was  had  upon  the  general  subject,  in  deference  to  the 
express  wishes  of  some  very  leading  gentlemen  in  the  State. 
The^^ thought  that  the  abolitionists  had  received  a  substan- 
tial rebuke  from  the  legislature,  and  that  the  state  of  politics, 
considering  that  a  general  election  was  to  occur  the  next 
year,  rendered  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  never 
called  up;  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  been  adopted  by  the  legislature ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable now  whether  the  course  taken  in  regard  to  them 
was  the  most  judicious.  The  chance  was  given  up  for  the 
record  of  a  just  remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
abolitionists,  by  the  legislature,  in  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  would  at  that  time 
have  concurred. 

Such  having  been  the  decisive  action  of  Congress  upon 
this  exciting  topic,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  sit- 
ting in  the  capital  city  of  New  England,  it  might  have  been 

'  For  report,  see  Ai^>endix  III.  # 
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rMMonaMy  ezpe'oted  tluit  the  oalm  whidi  had  betti  app&renV 
ly  restored  would  pioye  lasting,  by  the  disconragemeiit  thua 
giyen  to  the  popular  elements  of  discord.  But  the  contest 
was  renewed  in  Congress,  during  the  next  year,  proceeding 
from  a  Northern  quarter,  and  rose  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  utt- 
preoedented  fury.  The  twenty-fourth  Congress,  in  May, 
1886,  had  adopted  the  resolutions  already  cited  on  a  preced- 
ing' page.*  llie  twenty-fifth  Congress  came  together,  in  ex- 
tra session,  September  4th,  1837.  The  merely  legal  right  of  the 
latter  t>ody  to  take  action  upon  any  subject,  in  contravention 
of  the  deliberate  sense  of  its  predecessor,  is  indispntabla  A 
nation  may  hold  a  treaty  with  another  power  no  longer 
binding ;  but*there^hould  be  some  novel  cause  to  warrant  a* 
breacb  of  the  obligation.  The  points  comprehended  within 
the  scope  of  those  resolutions  were  not  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction,  and  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  national  differences,  and  for  preventing  discus- 
sions, ^hich  could  promote  no  good  end,  in  the  somewhat 
excitable  arena  of  the  floor  .of  the  House.  They  could  be 
properly  disturbed  only  on  the  highest  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Looking  at  the  matter  with  calm  judgment,  and  especially 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  may  be  held  certain, 
that  the  moral  obligation  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  other  considera- 
tions. A  large  majority  of  the  House  eventually  so  decided ; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  views  and 
feelings,  which  left  many  unhappy  traces  behind  it.  Pos- 
sibly, if  some  of  the  members  had  thought  more  of  their 
duty  to  the  nation  at  large,  than  of  securing  support  for 
themselves  from  a  faction  at  home,  -which  grew  by  their 
countenance  and  was  beginning  to  eat  into  the  vitals  of  the 
country,  tl^B  direct  evils  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  might 
not  have  befallen  it,  at  a  later  day.  The  movement  in  Con- 
gress was  made  Depember  20th,  1887,  by  a  member  of  the 

»  Page  105.     • 
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Houflefrom  Veimont.  He  presented  two* petitions  asking 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombiay  and 
moved  their  reference  to  a  select  committee,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  custom,  he  would  himself  be  chairman, 
and  would  thus  obtain  the  opportunity  of  making,  at  least, 
a  formal  minority  repojt.  Mr.  Benton  thus  describes  the 
occasion  and  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  which  forth- 
with ensued : 

«The  immediate  occarion  of  this  contest  was  the  pertinadooB  effort  of 
Hr.  Sade,  of  Vennonty  to  make  the  presentation  of  abolition  petitions  the 
ground  of  agitation  and  action  against  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South- 
em  States.  Mr.  Slade  had  moyed  to  refer  the  resolutions  presented  by  hun 
to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  Viem.  Upon  mak- 
ing this  motion,  he  commenced  a  violent  assanlt  upon  the  Institution  of 
sbivery.»' » 

The  member  firom  Vermont  was  speedily  called  to  order, 
but  persisted  in  pursuing  a  course  of  remark  which'  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  a  numerous  body  of  the  members,  and 
not  agreeable,  certainly,  to  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  as  became  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  end.  An  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  tumult  and  confusion  followed.  Memr 
bers  gathered  in  knots,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement 
discussed  the  several  points  at  issue,  among  themselves.  At 
times,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Speaker  to.  preserve  any  sem- 
blance of  order.  That  officer,  temporarily  in  the  chair,  was 
Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky,  who  appears  to  have  discharged 
his  duty,  on  a  difficult  occasion,  with  no  little  impartiality. 
Whether  heard  or  unheard,  Mr.  Slade  showed  no  inclination 
to  discontinue  his  speech,  but  proceeded  in  his  remarks  at 
great  length.  A  variety  of  motions  had  been  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  him,  in  mid-volley ;  but  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  they  were  not  chosen  with  judgment,  or  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  House ;  and  the  Speaker 
had  repeatedly  decided  against  them,  affording  Mr.  Slade 
whatever  opportunity  existed,  amid  such  a  turmoil,  to  set  off 
anew,  after  a  momentary  lull  in  the  storm. 

'  "Thh-ty  Years' Tiew." 
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At  length,  a  member  from  North  Carolina  hit  upon  the 
expedient  which  brought  affiurs  to  a  crisiB  by  suggesting 
that,  according  to  the  rale  of  the  House,  when  a  member 
was  called  to  order  be  should  tpke  his  seat,  and  if  the  decis- 
ion made  him  out  of  order,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
agiun  without,  the  leave  of  the  House.  In  the  midst  of  re- 
newed uproar,  the  Speaker  found  it  difficult  to  make  known 
his  determination  upon  the  point ;  but  finally  read  the  rule 
from  the  Manual,  and  directed  Mr.  Slade  to  be  seated.  That 
member  still  demanded  leave  to  proceed ;  but  thereupon  an 
adjournment  was  moved,  and  there  proved  to  be  116  ayes 
to  68  nays;  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  having  pre* 
viously  withdrawn  firom  a  scene  which  must  have  been  fiur 
from  agreeable  to  quiet  men. 

In  this  way,  for  the  first  time  in  Congress,  broke  out  an 
open  and  violent  conflict,  on  the  topic  of  slavery,  in  which 
passion  took  away  the  control  from  reason  and  moderation. 
A  meeting  of  the  Southern  members  was  held  immediately 
after  the  adjournment;  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice, 
except  as  an  early  display  of  deplorable  alienation  between 
the  North  and  the  South  in  the  National  Legislature,  result- 
ing from  the  countenance  afforded  to  Mr.  Slade  by  the  mi- 
nority of  the  House.  But  although  extreme  councils  found 
warm  advocates  at  the  meeting,  they  did  not  finiflly  prevaiL 
It  was  determined  that  the  subjoined  resolution  diould  be 
offered  in  the  House  on  the  following  morning : 

Rnolved^  That  all  petidons,  memorialB,  and  papers,  toaching  the  abolition 
of  slaTeiy,  or  the  buying,  aelling,  or  transferring  of  slavea,  in  any  State,  Dis- 
trict, or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  farther  action  whaterer  shall  be 
had  thereon. 

The  resolution  having  been  read  by  the  member  from 
Virginia,  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  objection  was  made 
to  its  reception  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  thefi  acted  with  him.  His  procedure  may  seem, 
perhaps,  somewhat  singular  and  inconsistent,  since  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  his  associates  was  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  that  of  those  who  obf  eoted  to  the  reception  of  certain 
papers  sent  to  the  Honse  firom  the  North,  by  persons  who 
were  not  members.  But  here  he  proposed  to  refnse  even  a 
hearing  to  a  resolution  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
by  a  member  of  the  very  body  which  he  was  contending 
ought  to  vindicate  and  uphold  the  rights  of  free  speech  1 
In  order  to  obtain  leave  to  submit  the  resolution  *in  ques- 
tion, a  vote  of  two-thirds,  for  the  snspenfdon  of  the  rules, 
was  necessary.  Upon  putting  this  point  to  the  trial,  the 
result  stood — ^yeas,  185;  nays,  68;  which  was  more  than 
sufficient.  Some  ftirther  disorder  occurred  upon  bringing 
the  resolution  to  final  determination,  but  it  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  a  Tote  of  122  yeas  to  74  nays. 

Mr.  Benton^s  remarks  upon  these  transactions  and  their 
result  give  an  idjea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  antblaTery 
agitators  had  carried  out  their  design  to  promote  discord  in 
Congress,  and,  by  consequence,  in  the  nation ;  and  of  the  im« 
pression  which  the  spirit  manifested  by  them  made  upon 
well-disposed  persons  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their 
doings.  For  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  any  thing  but 
faction,  bent  upon  mischief  which  would  seek  to  force  upon 
a  reluctant  Congress  the  discussion  of  antislavery  topics, 
under  whatever  specious  guise  they  were  presented.  Mr. 
Benton  says : 

*'  Thtffi  were  stifled,  and  in  Artore  prevented  in  the  House,  tibie  inflammatory 
ddxates  upon  these  dlstorbiag  petitions.  It  was  tbe  great  session  of  theiv 
presentation,  being  oifered  by  hnndreds,  and  signed  by  iumdreds  of  thousands 
of  persons — many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  their  sex  and  th^  duties  to 
mingle  insuch  inflammatory  work ;  some  of  them  clergymen,  who  forgot  their 
mission  of  peace  to  stir  up  strife  among  those  who  should  be  brethren.  It 
was  a  portentous  contest  The  motion  of  Hr.  Slade  was  not  for  any  inqiury 
into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  slayery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  mo- 
lion  in  itself  snlBcieiiay  faiflammatoryX  bat  to  get  the  oommand  of  the  House 
and  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  puipose,  which  would  be  a  deoiiuoa  of  the  question. 
This  motion  failed."  * 

Slavery  was  not,  in  fact,  declared  to  be  abolished  in  the 
District  until  the  year  1868,  almost  a  generation  later  than 
>  "Thirty  Years*  View." 
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the  period  of  the  ewenu  jast  detailed.  A  few  dajB  after  the 
dispoattion  made  of  Mr.  SUde's  memorials,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  series  of  ikmons  resolutions,  in 
reference  to  the  general  sohject,  which,  as  amended  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  were  adopted  by  a  yery  large  majority 
of  that  body.' 

The  outbreak,  occasioned  by  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Slade  to 
convert  the  House  into  an  arena  fer  a  battle^royal  on  the 
sabjeot  of  slavery,  had  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution quoted  on  a  preceding  page."  The  Senate  had  pursued 
a  similar  course,  for  the  two  previous  sessions  of  that  body, 
and  adhered  to  it  until  the  period  of  actual  secession  had 
made  it  an  open  field  fer  any  disposition  of  the  topic  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  Northern  majority.  For  several 
years  after  this  correspondent  action  of  ^e  two  Houses,  they 
enjoyed  a  partial,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  immunity 
from  abolition  memorials;  since  little  encouragement  re- 
mained for  vigorous  effort  in  procuring  signatures  to  peti- 
tjons  to  a  national  assembly,  which  had  predetermined  to 
treat  them  with  entire  neglect.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
at  this  time  was  written  by  a  Virginian  author,  and  printed, 
though  not  published  for  more  than  twenty  years  afteiwards, 
a  y/fork  of  fiction,  called  *^The  Partisan  Leader,"  in  which 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then 
Pk^sident,  was  depicted,  his  own  assumption  of  the  style  of 
Emperor,  in  the  interest  of  the  abolition  party,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  ciTil  wat;  but  the  events  imagined  were  on  a 
much  inferior  scale  to  those  which  subsequently  took  place. 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  of  slight  consequence ;  nor, 
although  within  its  scope  the  details  of  events  in  the  novel 
are  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  those  which  time  has  actually 
mrfUded,  is  the  story  worthy  of  much  attention,  since  the 
record  of  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  country  goes  so  far 
beyond  every  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  imaginationato 
conceive.  Its  chief  title  to  notice  now  is  derived  from  its 
mppresdon  at  the  time,  clearly  on  party  grounds ;  from  the 
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faot  that  Hr.  Van  Boien  received  and  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  abolition  party  for  President  in  1848 ;  ^  and  from 
the  conduct  of  not  a  few  of  the  leading  supporters  of  his  ad- 
ministration, in  connection  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  and 
with  its  history,  after  it  actually  broke  out. 

In  1838,  however,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
saw  fit  to  pass  certain  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  were  presented  in  the  Senate  by  one  of 
the  members  from  that  State.  These  resolutions  were  very 
much  complained  about  by  the  Southern  Senators,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  as  bringing  charges 
of  ^Ummorality  and  irreligion"  against  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  general;  though  it  would  seem,  from  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  these  charges  were  contained  in  a  resolution 
which  had  passed  the  lower  branch  of  the  Vermont  Legislar 
ture  only,  and  which,  therefore,  had  no  more  official  sanction 
than  if  acted  upon  by  any  ordinary  assemUy  of  citizens. 
The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  in  the  usual  course 
of  proceedings. 

The  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  had  now  become  a  subject  of  contemplation, -and  occa- 
sionally of  discussion  by  the  public  press.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
ject was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  whic)i  had  been  so  long  sub* 
jected  to  such  various  assaults,  by  direct  or  indirect  appeals 
to  Congress  from  many  quarters.    Certunly,  in  the  state  of 

'  The  party  which  nominated  Van  Baren  is  property  etyled  **  abolition," 
though  it  prafeased  obedience  to  the  Genecyd  Gorenunent,  and  reaoWed,  thera- 
npOB,  that  **  We,  therefore,  propose  no  interferenoe  Ay  Congrtn  with  davery 
within  the  limits  of  any  Stote.'*    Bat  its  final  resolutioQ  reads : 

JUtolvedy  That  we  inscribe  on  oar  banners  free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor, 
and  free  men ;  and  onder  it  will  fight  on,  and  fight  ever,  ontil  a  triumphant 
Tictoiy  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

^tr.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  chaiiman  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  ap- 
pointed by  this  Convention,  and  the  nondnation  of  Van  Buren  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Joshoa  Leavitt,  editor  of  the  JShMOu^ator^  a  paper  published  m 
Boston. 
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the  public  mind,  at  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  no  real 
danger  existed  of  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  the  long-delayed  action  of  a  triumphant  Bepublican 
majority  in  Congress,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  upon  the 
question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
indicates  clearly  enough,  that,  so  long  as  the  expectation  of 
the  return  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union  in  dieir  original 
relations  was  entertained,  little  apprehension  need  have  been 
felt  on  that  particular  point. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  safety  of  the  South 
depended  upon  the  just  consideration  of  the  North,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  was  acquiring  a  great  superior- 
ity of  population.    There  was  a  constant  accession  of  free 
States  to  the  Union,  and  the  balance  of  power  had  been  for 
some  time  steadily  passing  into  the. possession  of  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was,  at  least,  strongly  divided  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  abolition.    It  did  not  tend  to  quiet  the  alarm  of 
Southern  statesmen,  that  the  warmest  Northern  supporters 
of  the  UnioA  seldom  aUuded  to  the  subject  of  slavery^with* 
out  patting  in  a  caveat,  to  satisfy  their  hearers  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  moral  and  political  evil,  and  that  such  reluc- 
tant countenance  as  they  rendered  to  the  institution  was 
given  ^mply  ia  deference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  the  case  kept  the 
minds  of  thoughtftd  Southern  men  ia  a  condition  of  nervous 
agitation,  and  that  they  came  together  in  Congress  with  a 
constant  dread  of  a  Northern  majority  which  might  be  in- 
duced to  attack  their  rights  and  endanger  their  security.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter,  in  January,  1840,  upon  a  motion  for 
some  amendment  of  the  roles  of  thQ  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  proposed  the  follow- 
ing, which  soon  became  well  known  as  the  "  twenty-first  rule," 
and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  yeas,  to  108  nays : 

*'  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper,  praying  the  abolition 
of  dayory  in  the  I^triot  of  Columbia,  or  any  Btote  or  Territory,  or  the 
dave  trade  between  the  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stotee  in 
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whkii  U  iwv  floMs  shall  be  reoaifed  hj  tills  Soiiba,  or  antertaiiied  in  amy 
way  wbaAerer.*' 

Substantially,  the  same  principle  had  been  already  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  only  real 
difference  between  this  rale  and  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
in  1836,  correspondent  with  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate, 
was^  that  the  resolution  provided  for  laying  such  papers  on 
the  table,  while  the  rule  refhsed  to  receive  them  at  all ;  but 
was  equivalent,  in  effect,  to  the  course  of  proceeding  already 
in  practice.  His  rule,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  great 
prejudice,  and  became  the  ready  means  of  increasing  and 
intensifying  antislavery  agitation. 

Amongst  other  indications  of  Northern  dissatisfaction, 
was  an  attempt  mtfde  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1840,  to  relieve  the  negro  of  certain  social  disabili- 
ties, which  had  long  denoted,*  in  that  State,  a  more  marked 
distinction  between  the  races  than  had  existed,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  State  of  the  Union.  ^  In  the  year  1705,  during  the 
reign^f  Queen  Anne,  a  provincial  statute  had  4>een  passed, 
of  the  following  tenor: 

"  None  of  her  Ucv^aty'a  Bnfj^Sah  or  Sootoh  anbjecta,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation,  shall  contract  matrimony  with  any  negro  or  molattA" 

It  is  evident  from  the  phraseology  of  this  statute,  that 
negroes  and  their  ofbpring  were  regarded  in  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  heathen ;  and, 
as  religion  then  exerted  a  powerfiil  influence  in  political  and 
social  affidrs,  such  a  mixture  of  races  was  looked  upon  much 
as  idolatry  would  have  been,  or  any  vidons  and  depraved 
degradation  of  the  accountable  human  being  to  the  base  uses 
of  merely  sensual  indulgence.  By  the  State  law  of  1786, 
Indians  were  also  included  within  the  forbidden  limits.  This 
law  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  passed  in  1836, 
and  the  issue  of  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  Indians,  was  declared  illegitimate.  So  that, 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  kept  in  force  a  penid  statute,  against  an  intermixture  of 
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races,  wfaioh  they  regaadei  as  contrary  to  good  morals,  and 
with  the  evident  design  of  interposing  a  safeguard  against 
any  casual  tendency  to  the  deterioration  of  the  superior 
speciea 

In  the  year  1840,  upon  a  petition  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  repeal  of  this  statute,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  reported  &Torably,  but  the  bill  was 
voted  down.  The  measure  was  brought  forward  again,  by 
the  same  process,  in  the  legislature  of  1841,  and,  after  an  ani* 
mated  debate,  was  decisively  defeated  in  the  Souse.  The 
argument  generally  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal 
was,  that  the  statute,  was  practically  useless,  since  few  or 
none  would  be  inclined  to  contract  marriages  ordinarily  so 
repulsive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  Compara- 
tively few  persons  actually  commit  murder,  or  any  of  the 
lugher  class  of  crimes ;  yet  every  moral  and  social  consider* 
ation  requires  that  the  warning  and  the  penalty,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  provided  by  the  law.  On  one  of  the  occa- 
sions referred  to,  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
was  subscribed  by  more  than  five  thousand  males  and  a  not 
much  less  number  of  the  more  delicate  sex.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  movement  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
designed  to  break  down  the  most  conspicuous  barrier  which 
could  have  been  raised  to  denote  the  generally  admitted  in- 
equality  between  the  several  races  in  question. 

It  is  a^  striking  fact,  whatever  the  inference  may  be,  that 
this  object  was  effected  in  the  year  1843,  when  Massachusetts 
had  elected  one  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor,  and  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  both  branches  of  its  legislature. 
Doubtless,  this  result  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  strongly  inti- 
mated abolition  opinions  of  Governor  Morton,  and  to  his 
extremely  liberal  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  equal  rights, 
as  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  legislature ;  but 
even  more  than  this  to  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  the 
two  chief  political  parties  had  recently  been  placed.  The 
Governor,  in  addressing  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
which  could  do  nothing,  and  was  bound  to  do  nothing,  in 
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regard  to  slavery,  had  seen  fit  somewhat  rhetorioally  to 
Bay: 

"  Wlule  Bome  are  ref  oidng  in  froedom,  othen  bow  under  the  oppressor's 
yoke,  or  relnctftntly  submit  to  the  despot's  chain.  Can  such  a  state  of  dvil 
society  be  in  hazmony  with  the  will  of  Him  who  created  us  all  of  one  flesh  and 
blood  ?    Does  it  not  cty  for  melioration  f  " 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth advanced  the  following  remarkable  doctrines  in 
favor  of  almost  universal  snffirage : 

"  I  hold  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  Toice,  and  an  equal  voice, 
fai  the  goTemmcant  under  whidi  he  lives— a  Toice  which,  like  other  essential 
rights,  he  may  forfeit  by  his  own  misconduct,  but  of  which  he  cannot  iight- 
fiilly  be  deprived  without  his  fkult  Thai  right  u  not  derived  from  the  Oov- 
emmenL  Jit  cannot  be  bou^t  of  It  by  the  payment  of  a  price ;  nor  can  it 
be  withheld  by  an  omission  to  call  for,  or  a  refusal  to  recdye  money.  Brery 
man,  whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not,  owes  duties  to  the  Oovemment  orer  him ; 
'  is  entitled  to  protection  firom  it ;  is  bound  by  its  decrees,  and  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  w^%i"yig  them.**  ^ 

Under  the  influence  of  teachings  like  these,  it  was  no 
wonder, />arAa/>«,  that  a  legislative  assembly,  composed  mainly 
of  "nnterrified"  Democrats,  who  claimed  for  themselves, 
individually  and  collectively,  no  stinted  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  should  be  obedient  to  recommendations  proceed- 
ing from  so  high  a  quarter.  Accordingly,  they  hastened  to 
do  all  they  could  for  the  cause  of  universal  equality,  by  re- 
pealing the  act  which  forbade  the  marriage  of  whites  with 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  Whig  party  had  inherited 
from  its  predecessors  of  earlier  times  and  other  names,  and 
had  often  reaffirmed,  a  set  of  doctrines  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  general,  which  rendered  their  position  in  this  re- 

I  In  his  address  to  the  legislature  of  1840,  Qoreraor  Morton  had  Udd  down 
this  doctrine  still  more  broadly.  He  then  remarked  (and  it  may  be,  at  least, 
questioned  whether  the  ^  virtue  of  an  t/'"  here  is  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  perhaps :  "  If  the  right  of  self-goyemment,  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  a 
natural  one,  bdon^^  to  every  rational  human  bdng,  there  can  be  no  Just 
cause  for  deriving  any  citisen  of  it,  ezc^  perhaps,  as  a  punishment  for 
crime." 
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spect  impregnable,  and  occasionally  an  object  of  envy  to 
their  fellonr-citizenB — ^the  Democrats — as  a  political  party. 
Their  axioms  were,  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  in  any, way  whatever;  that  it  was  in- 
e:i(pedient,  if  not  inequitable,  to  take  any  action  upon  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  but  that  they  had  a  clear  right 
to  oppose,  and  were  honestly  bound  to  oppose,  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready free.  Tliey  stood  before  the  country,  therefore,  first, 
upon  the  plain  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  next,  upon 
their  views  of  the  demands  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 

These  were  the  principles  often  held  up  and  advocated, 
with  consummate  ability  and  eloquence  by  their  gi^at  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  were  assented  to,  in 
general,  by  the  chiefs  and  adherents  of  the  party,  ia  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  The  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  entertained  other  opinions  than  these,  ui  regard  to  the 
territories,  while  in  the  North  t£at  party  was  by  no  means 
nnited  Jn  sentiment  on  the  subject  The  Whigs,  occupying 
an  entirely  definite  position  in  this  respect,  were  cordially 
hated  by  the  abolitionists,  who  could  expect  nothing  &vora- 
ble  to  their  purposes  from  men  who  stood  firmly  pledged  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  As  evidence  of  the  sen- 
timents with  which  the  Whigs  of  that  day  were  regarded 
by  the  "Liberty  Party''  men,  of  the  same  period,  to  whose 
instrumentality  the  Republican  organization  at  length  owed 
its  origin,  the  extract  given  below,  from  the  Boston  AtlaSj 
of  December  7th,  1844,  will  be  deemed  of  value.  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Weekly  Patriot^  and  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Mnaneipator^  a  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1848.  It  runs  as  follows,  the 
Whig  party  being  thus  specifically  proscribed  by  it : 

"Henoeforth,  the  liberty  party  is  its  enemy  forever,  and  the  complete  and 
ftiU  separation  from  its  aims,  its  purposes,  its  political- economy,  its  measures, 
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and  its  men,  is  wbat,  in  my  opinion,  is  ndcesBuy  to  the  self-presermtion,  the 
growth,  and  the  ultimate  saccesB  of  the  Liberty  iMrty.'* 

It  is  a  great  pity,  and  was,  indeed,  a  fatal  mistake,  that 
the  Whig  party  did  not  steadily  persevere,  to  the  end,  in 
justifying  this  dislike.  They  stood,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, upon  an  impregnable  foundation,  and  needed  only 
to  be  true  to  their  principles  and  to  themselves,  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  The  Liberty  party, 
it  is  true,  helped  to  defeat  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  by  means  of  the 
few  votes  which  they  were  able  to  cast  for  their  candidate, 
Mr.  Bimey,  in  New  York.  This  diversion  of  force  to  a  third 
party  candidate,  which,  if  the  Liberty  party  men  had  been 
honest  in  their  professions  of  support  to  the  Constitution, 
would  have  been  certain  for  Mr.  Clay,  gave  the  thirty-six 
electoral  votes  of  New  York  to  the  Democrats,  and  secured 
the  election  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  Liberty  party,  therefore,  refused  their  support  to  a 
Whig  candidate  from  a  slave  State,  who  •entertained  the 
most  rational  and  humane  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery; 
and  wilfully  promoted  the  election  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date from  another  slave  State,  who  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  most  extreme  Southern  opinions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.'   The  Adas  of  the  same  date  says  of  the  Emaneipator^ 

^  The  electoral  TOte  stood:  for  Polk,  170;  for  Clay,  106.  With  the  86 
of  Kew  York, 'Clay  would  have  had  141,  to  184  for  Polk.  The  popular  vote 
in  that  State  was :  for  Polk,  287,688  ;  for  Qay,  232,478 ;  for  Bimey,  16,812. 
Less  than  half  of  the  latter  giyen  to  the  Whig  candidate  would  have  elected 
a  President  whose  adminiBtration  would  have  been  brilliant  beyond  example ; 
whidi  would  have  drawn  to  it  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  and^rhich  would 
have  seired  as  a  much-needed  guide  to  the  people  in  the  elucidation  and  reea- 
tablishment  of  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  Clay  was  President  of  the  Colonization  Society,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  the  flourishing  and  yaluable  colony  of  Liberia,  in  Afiieaf  was  established, 
and  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  excellent  condition  it  has  maintained  fat 
years.  The  abolitionists  were  always  the  fiercest  opponents  of  colonization. 
The  practical  unproyement  of  the  negro,  vs  his  native  country,  did  not  suit  them 
so  well  as  the  impracticable  idea  of  equalizing  black  men  with  white  in  a  strange 
land.  *  It  wa3  this  same  "  better-to-reign-in-hell "  spirit  which  induced  the  Free 
Soilers  to  coalesce  with  the  Democrats  against  the  Whigs  in. 1861. 
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that  it  is  **  a  paper  which  has  contributed  more  to  the  elec« 
tion  of  Polk  than  any  other  Locofoco  paper  in  the  conn- 
try."  There  was  nothing  whatever  gained  to  the  oanse  of 
liberty,  or  to  any  other  useful  object,  by  the  factious  conduct 
of  the  third  party  of  that  day,  which  then  became,  for  the 
first  time,  recognised  as  a  political  organization ;  though  in 
1 840,  about  seven  thousand  votes  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Bimey, 
who  was  again  theif  candidate  in  1844. 

But  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  an  event  procured 
directly  by  their  means,  proceeded  the  Mexican  war,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  embitterment  of  the  sectional  conflict, 
and  the  long  train  of  evils  which  has  since  ensued.  Yet 
the  history  of  the  two  national  elections  which  immediately 
followed  upon  that  of  Mr.  Polk  shows  clearly  enough,  that 
their  power,  though  able  in  that  instance  to  work  such  a  be- 
ginning of  misahief,  was  yet  extremely  limited;  and  through 
judicious  action  by  the  two  great  parties,  it  might  soon  have 
become  as  inngnificant  as  the  influence  of  the  abolitionists 
themselves.  La  1844,  their  vote  amounted  to  62,800,  out  of 
an  entire  vote  of  •2,608,605.  In  1848,  when  General  Taylor 
was  elected  by  the  Whig  party,  though  Ex-President  Van 
Buren  had  consented  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty 
men,  and  they  were  aided  by  all  the  discontent  to  which  the 
.  Texan  question  had  given  rise,  they  obtained  291,263  votes, 
in  a  popular  vote  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  occasion 
by  about  174,000.  In  1852,  when  the  general  public  mind 
had  settled  down  into  contentment  with  the  compromise 
measures  of  1860,  and  General  Pierce  was  cliosen  by  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  not  a  few  Whigs,  who  believed  that 
the  intemal  peace  of  the  country  would  be  most  surely  ren- 
dered permanent  b^  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  the  vote  of  the  Liberty  faction  for  their  'candidate, 
Mr.  John  P.  fiale,  fell  off  to  155,825,  although  the  popular 
vote  had  increased  to  8,143,679. 

But  if  the  Whigs  had  afterwards  stood  firmly  to  their 
original  principles,  instead  of  making  gradual  concessions  to 
a  party,  whose  agents  had  declared  that  its  self-preservation 
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depended  upon  uncompromifiing  hostility  to  themselves,  they 
might  easily  haye  regained  the  power  whioh  the  Liberty 
party  boilt  np  upon  their  self-sought  rain,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  incomparable  ills  with  which 
it  has  been  and  is  likely  long  to  be  afflicted. 

A  wide  field  was  thus  left  open  for  such  Northern  Demo- 
cratic politicians  as  preferred  personal  advantage  to  public 
principle ;  so  that,  by  truckling  to  local  {Prejudice,  they  might 
win  votes  for  themselves,  and  sell  their  country  to  a  &ction. 
At  a  later  period,  it  became  more  or  less  of  a  political  scram- 
ble between  the  two  parties  for  the  &vor  of  a  class  of  men 
actuated  by  no  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  whom  both 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  court  In  the  end,  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  was  substantially  reversed.  The  Northern 
Democrats,  losing  by  desertion  not  a  few  of  their  oonspio- 
uoYls  leaders,  showed  themselves,  in  the  main,  the  defenders 
of  the  Constitution ;  while  the  masses  of  the  Northern  Whigs 
became  entangled  in  the  fatal  meshes  of  sectionalism,  leav- 
ing their  more  honorable  chiefii,  who  had  vainly  striven  to 
avert  the  current  of  demoralization,  to  struggle  in  vain,  or 
to  stand  aloof  froni  a  controversy,  in  the  issue  of  which  they 
believed  they  saw  the  ruin  of  their  free  institutions. 
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In  tlie  political  canvass  of  1840,  the  Whigs  had  appar- 
ently achieved  a  signal  victory  over  their  Democratic  oppo- 
nents. The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  become 
extremely  unpopular,  by  a  course  of  policy  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  sufferings 
and  dissatisfactions  were  shared  though  in  unequal  propoi^ 
tions,  by  men  in  business  who  had  acted  with  both  parties. 
When  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  in  1836,  a  comparatively 
small  popular  vote  had  been  cast,  for  it  was  generally  held 
certain  that  he  would  come  in,  upon  ^^  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor."  He  then  received  170  electoral 
votes,  against  73  given  for  General  Harrison.  In  1840,  al- 
though the  contest  was  warm,  and  a  very  largely  increased 
popular  vote  was  cast,  on  both  sides,  the  electoral  ballot 
stood  for  Harrison  234,  for  Van  Buren  60.  On  the  former 
occasion,  Van  Buren  had  the  majority  in  fifteen  States  and 
Harrison  in  seven ;  at  the  later  election,  nineteen  States  chose 
electors  for  Harrison,  and  seven  only  cliose  electors  for  Van 
Buren.  • 

The  victory  was  fully  anticipated,  and  the  Whigs  had 
the  opportunity  presented,  in  their  Convention,  of  making 
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the  most  of  the  favorable  time,  by  selecting  one  of  the  two 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  their  party,  Webster  or  Clay,  for 
their  candidate.  If  the  conflict -between  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  those  great  citizens  had  been  disregarded,  and  either 
of  them  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  election  would  have  been  equally  safe,  in  the 
temper  of  the  popular  mind,  though  perhaps  not  equally  de- 
cisive ;  but  the  result  would  have  given  an  entirely  diflferent 
turn  to  the  course  of  public  events.  A  defeat,  in  a  contest 
of  principles,  would  have  been  &r  preferable,  and  hx  more 
salatary  in  its  future  consequences,  than  such  a  short-lived 
triumph,  achieved  upon  doctrines  of  expediency,  and  followed 
by  comptications  and  general  public  confusion,  which  subse- 
quent events  turned  into  the  sources  of  absolute  disaster.  A 
gentleman  of  more  sterling  worth  th£iii  General  Harrison 
could  not  have  been  fixed  upon ;  but  he  was  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  though  certainly  distinguished  by 
more  than  usual  ability  and  much  public  service,  was  se- 
lected rather  as  being  unobjectionable,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  victory  sure,  than  in  reference  to  any  special  individual 
claims  for  a  place  of  such  dignity  and  responsibility.  Mr. 
Tyler,  who  succeeded  him,  when  the  brief  month  of  life  per- 
mitted to  President  Harrison  after  his  inauguration,  was  gone, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Whig  Convention  as  a  recent  convert,  and  was 
good-naturedly  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  occasion,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  others  who 
had  been  thought  of  to  occupy  that  position.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs,  in  both  instances.  President  Harrison,  verging  upon 
seventy  years  of  age,  speedily  sank  under  the  burdens  of 
office ;  and  Mr.  Tyler,  long  balancing  between  his  present 
and  his  former  political  associations,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
latter.  Hence,  the  Whig  party  lost  altogether  the  fruits  of 
a  victory,  which  had  been  hailed  with  unexampled  exulta- 
tion as  a  pledge  of  the  renovated  fortunes  of  the  country. 
The  disappointment  was  keenly  felt ;  but  the  false  step  was 
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productive  of  many  fature  evil  conBequenoes.  More  than 
ever  before,  politics,  instead  of  serving  as  the  expression  of 
tme  patriotism,  was  fast  sinking  into  a  game  of  adventurers 
and  mere  self^eekers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  l^Iassachusetts 
Legislature,  in  1844,  that  body  had  hastened  to  follow  the 
example  of  Vermont ;  but  far  exceeded  the  action  of  that 
State,  by  passing  resolutions  to  be  offered  to  Congress  of  a 
decidedly  revolutionary  character.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
delivered  January  10th,  1844,  the  Whig  Governor,  Briggs, 
seems  to  have  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor.  He  also  must  needs  bring  up  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery.    He  remarked  to  the  two  Houses : 

"Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  before  the  existence  of  our  Con- 
stitution, onr  highest  court  held  the  opinion  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence put  an  end  to  slayerj  in  this  State.** 

'Without  staying  to  inquire,  upon  so  loose  a  statement  as 
this,  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  a  highly  respectable  tri- 
bunal can  have  held,  that  the  expression  of  any  mere  general 
declaratory  opinion,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  of  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  States,  can  have  had  the  legal  effect 
of  annulling  the  laws  of  those  States — ^it  may  be  remarked 
that  such  a  view  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  agreed  upon  two  years  afker  the  Declaration 
was  issued,  and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  finally  adopted.^  Of  course,  if  that  Declaration,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  simply  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance 
of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  could  put  an  end  to  slavery 
in  one  State,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  all ;  and  hence 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  rest  under  the 

'  Not  to  cite  otl^  clauses  of  the  Artades  of  Confederation,  the  second 
Article  is  sufficient,  namely : 

"Each  Stote  retams  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  del- 
ated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  Constitution,  by  Article  IV.,  section  2,  proiddes  for  the  deUrery  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor. 
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imputation  of  establifihing  slaveiy  anew  in  all  the  States, 
e&ewhere  than  in  Massachusetts^  instead  of  merely  recog- 
niidng  it  as  an  existing  fact  in  the  States  where  it  was  to  be 
found. 

The  Governor,  however,  having  thus  stated  his  case,  pro- 
ceeded to  reason  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  that  the  court 
held  such  an  opinion ;  and  as  if  the  .opinion  would  be  of  any 
value,  if  so  held ;  and  to  deduce  from  it  conclusions  scarcely 
to  be  accouDted  logical.    He  said : 

"  With  this  fiust  hi  reUtion  to  slayes  and  alayery,  m  her  own  Ustory,  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  snrpriBe  to  any  one  that  the  people  at  home,  and  their  repre- 
BentatlTes  in  the  Federal  GoTenuneDt^  should  fed  bound,  by  erery  considerar 
tion  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  oppose  the  least  extension  of  an  institution 
which  they  beliere  to  be  morally  and  politically  wrong,  and  to  exert  eyery 
power  consistent  with  thehr  constitutional  obligations  to  the  Union  to  hasten 
the  thne  when  eyery  human  bdng  in  this  Bepublio  shall  enjoy  *the  inalien-, 
able  rig^t  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ? '  *' 

This  was  rank  abolition.  It  does  not  seem  to  follow  ne- 
cessarily from  the  supposed  fi&ct^  that  the  highest  court  of 
Massachusetts  had  held  slavery  abolished  in  that  State  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  it  became,  therefore, 
the  bounden  duty  of  its  people  to  exert  themselves  for  its 
abolition  in  other  States ;  the  highest  courts  of  which  had 
not  so  decided,  and  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  lefi  the  institution  standing.  The  abolitioni^s 
proper  had  by  this  time  seen  that  the  Conistitution  presented 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  emancipation;  and  they  character- 
ized that  instrument,  therefore,  as  ^'  a  covenant  with  death — 
an  agreement  with  helL"  The  Governor  held  that  every  ex- 
ertion should  be  made,  consistent  with  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, to  hasten  the  time  of  universal  emancipation ;  when,  in 
fact,  no  exertion  whatever  could  be  made  t^  that  end,  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  in  direct  dero- 
gation of  constitutional  obligations. 

The  effect  of  the  Governor's  recommendations  appeared 
speedily  in  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  referred  to,  which 
were  approved  January  16th,  1844,  ouly  six  days  after  the 
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delivery  of  the  inaugural  addresg,  and  forming  the  earliest 

of  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  that  session  of  tho 

General  Court.    Equal  alacrity  was  shown  in  the  speed  with 

which  the  resolves  were  forwarded  to  Washington.  Mr.  Bates, 

of  Massachusetts,  presented  them  in  the  Senate,  January  2dd, 

1844,  and  it  appeared  that  they  instructed  the  Senators  and 

requested  the  Representatives  of  the  State  to  seek  for  such 

an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would  allow  only  free 

persons  to  be  represented;  or,  in  other  words,  to  annul  the 

constitutional  provision  for  the  representation  of  a  quota  of 

the  slave  population.    The  legislature  had  not  yet  reached 

the  point  of  asking  that  negroes  in  slavery  might  vote ;  but 

they  sought  to  weaken  the  political  influence  of  the  slave 

States  by  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their  representation 

based  on  two-fifths  of  their  slave  population,  for  which  they 

were  lilible  to  taxation,  as  for  property,  by  the  provision  of 

the  Constitution. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  had  previously  acted  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  during  three  several  Congresses,  but 
was  now  upon  the  floor,  and  who  had  sho^i^n  more  than  or- 
dinary moderation  when  questions  of  this  sort  had  come  up 
in  that  branch  of  Congress,  expressed  his  regret  that  a  propo- 
sition should  thus  come  from  Massachusetts  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  Remarks  were  also  made  by  other  members ;  and 
Mr.  Bates  replied,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  the  reso- 
lutions, but  he  wished  to  avoid,  instead  of  beginning  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  be  printed.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  first  part  of  his 
motion,  but  refused  to  print,  by  a  vote  of  14  yeas  to  26  nays. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  proposed  the  same 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  asked  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  for  leave  to  present  them ;  but  after  a 
brief  debate,  leave  was  refused,  by  a  vote  of  60  yeas  to  106 
nays.  On  February  6th,  several  members  from  New  York 
brought  forward  petitions,  praying  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  already  suggested,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  which  were  not  received. 
6» 
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Other  petitions  were  offered  for  the  repeal  of  the  2l8t  rule, 
and  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  might  be  extended  to  all  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  were  severally 
Udd  on  the  table,  the  vote  ranging  from  yeas  118  to  nays  66. 
On  the.  same  day,  Mr.  Adams  once  more  bronght  up  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions;  but  the  House  again  refused  to 
receive  them. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Bates  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  the  Senate,  that  ^*he  had  presented  the  resolves  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  because,  as  a  Senator  from 
that  State,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  He  had  moved 
to  lay  them  on  the  table.  There  was  not  within  his  contem- 
plation more  than  one  event  that  could  happen  which  could 
induce  him  to  call  them  up.  Se  was  not  far  disturbing  the 
foundations  of  the  Government.^*  He  suggested,  however, 
that  the  Senate  had  permitted  certain  counter-resolutions 
from  the  legislatures  of  Southern  States  to  be  printed,  after 
the  opportunity  had  passed  for  him  to  renew  his  motion  to 
print  those  offered  by  himself.  But  the  Senate  may  have 
thought,  that  it  was  not  of  such  evil  example  to  print  re- 
solves in  &vor  of  sustaining  the  Government,  as  those  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  its  foundations. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  House,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  views  of  the  Senate,  had  referred  to  a  select  committee 
certain  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Alabama,  protesting  against  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  This  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  the  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  made  March  22d.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Dromgoole, 
of  Yirginia,  in  presenting  the  report,  said  that  the  commit- 
tee was  desirous  "to  let  the  country  know  whether  the 
vote  of  this  House  would  sanction  the  change  proposed,  or 
would  preserve  the  Constitution.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
report  harsh  or  unkind  to  the  Legislature  or  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts." The  report,  which  is  briBf,  sets  forth  the  views 
of  the  committee,  as  follows,  the'facts  here  omitted  being  of 
less  general  importance : 
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**  The  select  Oommlttee  report  that  they  hare  maturely  oonsideced  the 
propoeiUon  of  the  General  ABsembly  of  Massachusetts,  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States,  by  apportioning  representatiyes  and  direct  taxes 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  now  embraced  hi  the  determma- 
lion  of  the  federal  nmnbers.  This  proposition  is  strongly  and  maanimonsly 
eondemned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  is  r^arded,  in  tnith,  as 
a  proposition  virtually  to  dissolye  the  Union.  The  committee  *  *  are  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  compromise  would  produce  a  peace- 
able or  Tiolent  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  committee,  anxiously  desirous 
of  preserring  the  Constitution  in  its  true  meaning,  as  formed  by  the  conrention 
and  ratified  by  the  States,  and  confidently  belieying  that  such  is  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  States,  and  of  the  people  thereof,  with  xery  rare  exceptions,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  such  proposition  as  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of. 
Hassadiusetta  ought  to  be  recommended  by  Congress,  or  &vored  in  the  least 


Accordingly,  tbey  proposed  the  following  resolutions : 

Betolved^  That  the  rule  established  in  the  Constitution  as  the  bads  of 
representation  and  direct  taxation,  resulting  firom  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise,  essential  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  union  of  the 
States,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  fiiends  of  the  Union. 

£e»olvedy  That  no  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  in  rela. 
tion  to  representation  and  direct  taxation  among  the  States,  odght  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress ;  but  that  any  such  proposition  ought  to  be  promptiy  and 
dedsively  condemned. 

The  vote  was  taken  forthwith  upoa  this  report,  and  the 
first  resolation  was  passed  by  yeas  158  to  nays  18,  and  the 
second  by  yeas  127  to  nays  41.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence of  votes  upon  the  two  propositions  is  not  very  apparent. 
If  the  rale  in  question  "  ought  to  be  held  sacred,^'  it  is  obvious 
that  Ck>ngress  ought  not  to  recommend,  and  ought  to  con- 
demn any  proposition  to  change  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  recapitulation,  that  if  the 
Democratic  Qovemor  of  Massachusetts  coquetted  with  aboli- 
tion, in  1843,  the  Whig  Governor  was  no  less  forward  to  pay 
it  court  in  1844 ;  and,  that,  while  the  legislature  of  the  first- 
mentioned  year  showed  its  readiness  to  place  the  negro,  the 
mulatto,  and  the  Indian  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race 
of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  of 
all  relations,  the  legislature  of  the  succeeding  year  adopted 
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a  measure,  which,  in  the  jadgmeqt  of  other  States,  and  of  the 
National  Congress,  amounted  to.  a  proposition  to  ^^distnrb 
the  foundations  of  the  Government,"  and,  in  fact,  to  dissolve 
the  Union. 

It  should  be  noticed,  at  this  point,  also,  that  at  the  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1843,  under  a  Democratic 
administration  of  the  State,  resolves  had  been  adopted  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  agents,  who  were  to  repair, 
to  the  several  cities  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  in  order 
to  bring  to  legal  test  a  matter  which  had  caused  much.dis- 
satisfaction  at  the  North.  Under  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  port-officers 
of  their  seaports  to  take  all  colored  persons  out  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor,  and  to  lodge  them  in  some 
place  of  confinement,  at  the  charges  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessels,  until  the  time  for  sailing  again  arrived.  •  The  ship 
thus  lost,  for  a  time,  the  services  of  the  steward  or  cook,  or 
of  such  other  colored  individuals  as  constituted  a  part  of  her 
crew,  and  the  owner  was  subjected,  in  addition,  to  the  cost  of 
their  support  during  the  prescribed  period. 

This  was  certainly  a  hardship ;  especially  as  persons  of 
African  blood  were  thought  best  suited  to  the  culinary 
department  on  board  ship,  and  were  generally  employed  in 
that  capacity  in  the  larger  class  of  Northern  vessels  which 
proceeded  to  the  Southern  ports,  and  afterwards  pursued 
their  voyages  to  Europe.  The  ground  assumed  for  the  prac- 
tice in  question  regarded  the  evils  which  it  was  thought 
might  result  firom  free  intercourse  of  blacks  directly  from  the 
free  States,  and  particularly  firom  the  Eastern  States,  with  the 
blacks  who  were  either  slaves  or  fi-eedmen  in  the  trading  cities 
of  the  South.  At  the  i>eriod  indicated,  the  local  authorities 
in  the  latter  quarter  would  be  likely  to  be  more  than  usually 
tenacious  on  the  point  at  issue ;  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
active  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  of  noted  efforts 
to  circulate  papers,  by  the  mails,  calculated  to  excite  uneasi- 
ness among  th^negroes,  it  would  naturally  be  suspected  that 
colored  persons  attached  to  ships  fix)m  the  fi-ee  States  might 
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be  the  express  emiflsaii^  of  abolitioii  organizations.  The 
Legifllatare  of  Massaohnsetts  nrged  that  citizens  of  that  State 
were  thua  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  immuniti^  secured 
to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Without  presuming  to  discuss  a  question  of  law,  more 
recently  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  bad 
Dot  then  come  up  for  determination,  it  may  be  obsen'ed  that 
the  Southern  people  acted  upon  views  aiSecting  their  own 
security,  and  were,  doubtlessly,  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  favor- 
able to  a  calm  hearing  of  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts. 
They  had  ample  notice  of  the  proposed  measure,  however; 
because,  although  the  legislature  of  1843  contented  itself 
with  resolving,  and  the  Executive  took  no  action  upon  the 
subject;    yet;  in  the  following  year,  the  resolutions  were 
renewed  by  their  Whig  successors,  and  suitable  agents  were 
appointed  conformably  with  their  design.      The  fortunes 
which  attended  the  mission  to  Charleston  prevented  any 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  assigned  duty  at  New  Orleans.     No 
choice  could  have  been  more  proper  than  that  by  which  the 
agent  for  the  former  city  was  selected.    The  gentleman  fixed 
upon  was  of  the  best  possible  reputation,  of  venerable  years, 
of  eminent  ability,  and  of  agreeable  address.*    He  was  tinc- 
tured with  none  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism ;  but  held  similar 
constitutional  views,  in  regard  to  slavery,  with  those  gen- 
erally entertained  by  members  of  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  he  was  himself  highly  distinguished,  and  by  most  per« 
sons  in  leading  positions  at  the  North,  who  were  not  em- 
broiled in  the  schemes  of  local  politics. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he  communi- 
cated, by  notCj  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Executive  at  once  referred  the  subject 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  then  in  session,  by  a  brief 
message.  But  the  visitor  was,  in  the  mean  time,  unofficially 
made  aware  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  execute  his 
mission,  an.d  that  popular  feeling  upon  the  subject  rendered 

^  Hon.  Sanmd  Hoar,  of  Ck>nooTd,  Uaas. 
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it  advisable  for  him  forthwith  to  leave  the  State,  Accord- 
iDgly,  he  retraced  his  steps.  But  the  treatment  whil^h  he 
received,  though  he  had  been  subjected  to  no  personal  out- 
rage, was  warmly  resented  by  many,  who  alleged  that  the 
State,  of  which  he  was  the  authorized  agent,  had  been  griev- , 
ously  insulted,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
violated,  by  his  exclusion  from  the  pursuit  of  a  peaceM  legal 
remedy  for  an  alleged  public  wrong. 

It  is  probable  that,  twenty  years  earlier,  no  resistance 
would  have  been  offered  to  an  attempt  to  bring  the  point  at 
issue  to  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  remedy  had  been  sought  for  by  private  citizens.  But 
the  mode  adopted  placed  one  State,  in  its  capacity  as  a  sov- 
ereign power,  in  direct  antagonism  with  another  State,  upon 
a  question  in  which  feelings  and  interests,  though  differing 
in  character  and  importance,  were  warmly  engaged  upon  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  Hence,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  actual  legal  rights  of  Massachusetts  and  the  constitution- 
al duties  of  South  Carolina,  it  may  be  deemed  very  question- 
able, whether  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  former  were 
not  both  inexpedient  and  untimely.  Bight  or  wrong,  those 
proceedings,  in  the  existing  temper,  were  sure 'to  give  offence. 
It  was  a  question  of  judgment  and  good  temper,  whether  it 
were  worth  while  to  provoke  it  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  question  to  be  determined,  in  this 
contingency,  would  not  be  the  mere  naked  point — ^whether  a 
negro  arriving  from  the  North  could  be  lawftiUy  held  in 
temporary  confinement,  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation,  in 
the  slave  State ;  but  that  a  grand  problem  of'  State  rights, 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  controversy.  Because,  at  that  period,  the  general 
question  would  have  opened  a  much  wider  field  of  discussion 
than  the  Dred  Scott  case — whether  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  assigns  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States,  includes; 

1.  Those  dUzcDB  of  the  States  who  are  such  simply  under  the  lavs  of  the 
Beveral  States;  or,  means — 
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8.  Only  tliow  dtbteu  of  the  States  who  are  abo  citixena  of  the  United 
Btates»aiid — 

8.  Whether  persons  of  African  descent,  who  may  haxe  been  reckoned  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  States,  were  also,  in  consequence,  to  be  considered  citizens 
of  ^e  United  States.  '  * 

For  it  may  be  worthy  of  grave  consideration — whether 
a  class  of  persons,  not  thought  of  as  citizens,  in  either  sense, 
in  more  than  half  the  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  could  be  rightfully  accounted  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens in  all  the  States.' 

Such  had  been  the  course  of  the  abolition  struggle,  for 
several  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  excluded 
all  papers  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery  from  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  Repressed  in  one  place,  the  fire  of 
•fanaticism  brok^  out  elsewhere.  It  is  needless,  and  would  be 
impossible,  to  present  complete  details  of  the  action  taken  by 
those  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  agitators,  through- 
out the  free  States.  The  instances  already  cited  may  suffice 
to  show  to  what  extremities  persons  in  official  positions,  who 
would  have  resented,  the  imputation  of  being  abolitionists, 
were  nevertheless  prepared  to  push  measures  really  in  aid  of 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  abolitionists,  and  which 
could  hjrve  no  other  effect,  if  effective  in  any  way  whatever. 
Massachusetts,  which,  for  many  preceding  years,  had  held 
steadily  by  the  several  successive  party  names  of  Federalist, 
National  Republican,  and  Whig,  had  become  unsettled,  like 
other  States,  by  the  great  political  contest  of  1840,  and  con- 
fused by  the  events  which  followed  upon  the  speedy  transfer 

'  Although  the  fact  of  TOting  has  heen  by  no  means  a  test  of  citizenship 
in  Bome  of  the  States— in  New  England,  at  least,  nntH  recently,  the  exercise 
of  this  right  has  been  dnly  regulated  and  goarded.  As  to  the  voting  of  ne- 
groes, probably  they  may  hare  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from  an  early  date 
in  some  of  the  dties,  where  they  were  numerous  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  screral  parties  to  claim,  thdr  sufArages.  The  writer  is  confident, 
however,  that  in  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
there  was  formerly  a  large  colony  of  negroes,  long  resident,  they  were  never 
thought  of  as  voters,  and  never  did  vote,  until  within  a  few  years  past 
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of  the  responsibilitiefi  of  office  from  President  Harrison  to 
President  Tyler. 

At  length,  the  State  stood  somewhat  nicely  balanced  be- 
tween the  claims  of  Whiggism  and  Democracy,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  latter,  for  the  moment,  tamed  the  scale.  A 
Democratic  legislature,  at  the  instance  of  a  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive, had  demanded  the  abrogation  of  a  fundamental  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  and  had  also  provided  for  a  sort 
of  State  mission  to  two  of  the  principal  slave  States,  which, 
under  the  guise  of  peace,  was  little  less  than  a  declaration 
of  open  war.  The  Whig  successors  of  the  Democrats,  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments,  when  the  tide  had 
once  more  turned  in  favor  of  the  former,  had  made  extraor- 
dinary haste  to  place  themselves  upon  an  equal  footing,  in 
this  respect,  with  their  political  opponents.  The  result  of 
this  party  scramble,  indicating  the  state  of  Northern  senti- 
ment elsewhere,  also,  than  in  Massachusetts,  was  of  a  very 
striking  character  in  its  effect  on  Congress.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session  of  that  body,  in  1844,  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  moved  that  the  Twenty-first  Rule,  which  had  now 
been  in  operation  since  1840,  be  rescindted.  Without  discus- 
sing here  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  a  measure  exercising 
a  sweep  so  absolutely  exclusive  as  that  Rule,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  was  adopted  undoubtedly  on  the  principle 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  member  of  an  early  House 
of  Commons,  which  obtained  the  assent  of  its  members : 

"  I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobhy  roar ; 
Saj,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  bar  the  door, 
And  keep  him  out  ?    Or  shall  we  let  him  m, 
And  do  oar  best  to  put  him  out  again  ?  " 

If  Congress,  after  its  long  experience  of  the  effects  of  such 
papers,  in  the  two  branches,  found  that  the  consideration  of 
memorials  addressed  to  it,  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  any  of 
its  aspects,  was  un&vorable  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  legislation,  and4)elieved  that  their  tendency 
was  to  disturb  the  national  peace  and  to  place  the  Union 
itself  in  imminent  peril,  surely  it  was  bound  to  take  some 
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dedsiTe  step  to  prevent  debate  in  regard  to  that  eubjeot 
upon  its  own  floors.  This  was  a  matter  entirely  within  its 
discretion,  of  which  it  was  itself  the  best  judge  and  the 
rightful  judge.  Unhappily,  subsequent  events  have  only  too 
surely  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  general  view  taken  of 
this  subject  by  Congress.  But  the  question  between  itself 
and  those  in  the  Northern  States  who  were  disposed  to  press 
this  matter  to  its  ultimate  conclusions,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences^ was  of  a  different  nature.  Probably,  the  same  end 
could  have  been  attained,  with  less  danger  of  popular  dis- 
satis&ction,  if  the  House  had  adopted  the  plan  um'formly 
pursued  in  the  Senate,  for  twenty  years  after  1840,  of  quietly 
receiving  such  memorials,  and  laying  them  upon  the  table, 
without  further  notice.  The  shot  would  then  have  been  dis- 
charged, with  no  more  dangerous  effect  than  in  experimental 
gunnery,  when  the  projectile  is  lodged  harmlessly  in  the  sand. 
As  it  was,  the  charge  remained  pent  up,  its  operators  long- 
ing for  an  explosion,  and  constantly  adding  to  it  new  accu- 
mulations of  missile  force. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  House  voted  to  re- 
peal the  Twenty-first 'Rule,  the  ballot  standing — ^yeas,  109; 
nays,  11.  Whether  owing  to  local  considerations,  or  from 
real  regard  to  the  right  of  petition,  which  was  the  ground 
of  argument  of  Mif  Winthrop  and  others,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  the  names  of  no  less  than  forty-seven  North- 
em  Democrats  are  recorded  in  the  majority  on  this  occasion ; 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  members  from  JSfew  York, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
from  Massachusetts.  The  Northern  Whigs  voted  in  the 
affirmative;  but  with  them  were  six  members  from  the 
slave  States  (01ingman*of  North  Carolina,  Hamlin  of  South 
Carolina,  Kennedy,  Preston,  and  Wethered  of  Maryland, 
and  White  of  Kentucky) ;  a  fact  clearly  proving  that 
no  absolutely  sectional  line  was  drawn  upon  this  ques- 
tion. On  the  negative  side  are  to  be  observed  the  names 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  of  Qeorgia.    In  fact,  the  Northern  Democratic 
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members  had  began  to  discover,  that  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  their  own  elections,  under  the  Twenty-first 
Rule. 

On  the  first  of  December  of  the  following  year^  an  in- 
effectual motion  was  made  to  revive  that  Rule,  in  favor  of 
which  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Stephens  again  voted;  but  on 
the  11th  of  the  same  month,  a  petition  from  New  York, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, and  of  slavery  in  general,  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  108,  nays  59.  It  thus  appears,  that  however 
well  disposed  the  House  felt,  to  yield  to  popular  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  petition,  its  views  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  as  to  taking  any  legislative  action  on 
the  subject  of  abolition  memorials,  and  continued  adverse  to 
giving  them  any  actual  considesation.  Indeed,  the  position 
of  the  two  great  parties  rendered  this  state  of  things  inevi- 
table. The  Whig  organization  and  the  Democratic  alike,  ex- 
tended throughout  the  North  and  the  South,  in  nearly  equal 
strength.  Maryland,  North  t/arolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, had  just  voted  side  by  side  with  Massachusetts,  for 
Mr.  Clay.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  several  of  the 
free  States  of  the  West,  had  given  their  support,  with  South 
Carolina,  to  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  abolitionists  proper  professed  thalf  they  took  no  pei^ 
sonal  part  in  politics,  not  even  so  much  as  to  vote,  under  a 
government  which  it  was  their  avowed  design  to  overthrow. 
They  con%ied  their  efforts  for  this  great  purpose  to  moral 
suasion  and  vituperation.  Some  of  their  conspicuous  associ- 
ates made  a  merit  of  throwing  up  commissions  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  which  they  had  happened  to  hold  as  incidental  to 
professional  positions.  This  view  of  tiieir  mission  necessarily 
kept  their  esoteric  circle  extremely  limited  and  exclusive,  . 
and  made  it  totally  inefficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
practical  end.  They  were,  in  &ct,  a  small  body  of  morbid 
and  &Dta8tic  enthusiasts,  incapable  of  effecting  any  thing 
beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  their  own  operations,  in 
which  only  they  themselves  were  specially  interested.    Ao- 
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oordingly,  they  were  scarcely  thought  of  at  all,  in  the  com- 
mamties  where  they  were  most  numerous,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  or  in  relation  to  *politics ;  and  whenever  their 
annual  meetings  were  held  in  public  places,  they  were^bjects 
of  general  ridicule,  and  in  their  more  excessive  manifestations 
of  general  indignation. 

The  mach  larger  class  of  persons  who  were  most  efficienjb 
in  stirring  up  agitation,  on  the  several  points  of  public  dis^ 
cussion  which  affected  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  pro* 
fessed  opinions  far  less  extreme  than  those  of  the  abolitionists, 
and  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  their  declared  objects  of 
overthrowing  slavery  in  the  States.  The  Liberty  party, 
which,  strange  to  say,  began  its  operations  in  seeming  an- 
tagonism to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  abolitionists,  showed 
at  least  more  sagacity  in  devising  and  pursuing  its  plan  of 
conduct.'  It  knew,  that  to  affect  men,  it  must  act  with  men ; 
and  that  a  sect  promiscuously  made  up  of  male  and  female 
visionaries,  might  go  on  dreaming  forever,  to  no  end,  until 
the  sphere  of  dream  became  exhausted  of  its  indwellers,  by 
the  passage  of  one  after  another  to  a  different  state  of  being, 
in  which  the  realities  of  a  more  mature  existence  should  take 
the  place  of  the  shows  and  shadows  of  the  world. 

The  Liberty  party  organization  consisted  of  a  different 
order  of  men.  They  were  politicians ;  and  it  eventually 
proved  that  they  had  among  them,  actuated  by  a  variety  of 
motives,  persons  who  held  eminent  public  positions,  and  who 
could  exercise  more  or  less  e£Bcient  influence  upon  the  course 
of  public  events.  Though,  in  the  election  of  1844,  their 
demonstration  had  shown  them  to  be  comparatively  few  in 

^  The  JUberatorf  Mr.  Garriflon's  paper,  thus  cbaraeterised  the  liberty  party 
in  December,  1844,  in  reference  to  the  passage  from  the  JSmaneipakn'^  aheady 
quoted: 

"  It  fUlly  sustains  our  charge,  that  the  warfare  of  the  psuedo-Iibcrty  party 
is  not  so  much  against  the  pro^laveri/  of  the  twp  great  parties,  as  against  the 
WTUff  party  itself,  and  *  its  aims,  purposes,  its  political  economy,  its  measures, 
its  men,* — ^whatever  it  may  say  or  do,  either  in  its  local  or  general  actioD^  in 
behalf  of  the  a&tislaTery  movement." 
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namben,  yet,  the  apparently  insignificant  vote  which  they 
were  able  to  throv,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  had  been 
saffioient  to  give  a  turn  to  a&&8,  which,  by  the  Whig  party, 
at  leaft,  was  regarded  as  disastrous  in  its  promise  to  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  This  Liberty  party  was, 
of  course,  confined  to  the  Northern  section  of  the  country. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  appearance  of  such  an  ominous 
gathering  on  the  horizon  should  not  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  at  the  South, 
and  still  more  excite  the  passibns  of  the  less  considerate 
multitude  in  that  quarter. 

While  the  one  section,  having  direct  personal  interests  in 
the  question  of  slavery,  would  regard  such  a  manifestation 
of  ill«concealed  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery  as  tend- 
mg  to  an  infraction  of  their  constitutional  rights ;  the  other 
section,  haviifg  in  the  question  merely  incidental  interests, 
looked  upon  the*  movement  but  as  part  of  a  political 
struggle,  only  involving  the  temporary  political  supremacy 
of  the  one  party  or  the  other,  and  not  as  seriously  affecting 
the  security  of  the  common  welfare.  To  the  one  section,  it 
was  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  supposed  lawiul,  but  abstract 
right ;  to  the  other,  it  was  thought  to  call  for  the  steady,  con- 
stant defence  of  home-bred  concerns,  which  were  absolute 
realities  of  daily  and  intimate  necessity.  To  the  one,  the 
agitation  of  the  topic  might  have  seemed  almost  sport ;  to 
the  other,  in  their  view  of  their  public  and  private  rights,  it 
"was  little  less  than  death.  This  distinction  prevafled,  down 
to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  The  masses  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  country,  if  not  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  though  always  forcing  the  matter  hotly  up  to  that 
point,  yet  never  believed,  to  the  last,  that  their  action  could 
provoke  actual  rebellion,  and  induce  civil  war.  There  were 
always  those  among  them,  however,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  who  desired  and  sought  that  result. 

It  was  amid  this  state  of  things  that  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  became  a  theme  of 
earnest  controversy,  the  agitation  of  which  finally  appeared 
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to  shake  the  country  to  its  very  centre.  At  the  moment,  the 
project  was  nndonbtedly  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  political  power  of  the  slave  States,  in  view 
of  the  antislavery  storm  which  they  had  construed  the  vari- 
ous signs  of  the  times  to  mean  was  likely  before  long  to 
burst  upon  them  from  the  North.  Regarding  it  as  a  matter 
of  mere  territorial  acquisition,  comprising  a  region  of  vast 
extent  and  extraordinary  fertility,  and  promising  immense 
commercial  advantages  by  its  possession,  the  plan  was  not 
only  unobjectionable  in  itself  considered,  but  was  received 
with  great  acceptance  by  large  classes  at  the  North,  as  it 
certainly  met  with  almost  universal  favor  throughout  the 
South. 

The  idea  of  recovering  this  territory  to  the  United  States 
was  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  In  1825,  Mr.  Adams, 
during  his  term  of  presidency,  had  made  a  formal  proffer  for 
its  purchase  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  im- 
provident arrangements  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  in  1819.  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  period,  had  taken  very 
strong  ground  against  this  cession,  by  earnest  speeches  in 
the  House,  and  by  resolutions  which  he  introduced,  in  con- 
demnation of  the  measure.  The  proposition  to  purchase  had 
been  renewed  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1827 ;  and  was,  in  like  mtgi- 
ner,  the  subject  of  similar  unsuccessful  negotiation,  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in 
the  years  1829, 1883,  and  1*836.  Under  color  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  of  the  originally  undefined  western 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  advocates  of  the 
present  proposition  spoke  of  the  project  under  the  name  of 
re^nnexation. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  was  now  at  war  with  Mexico; 
and  President  Tyler  had  taken  advantage  of  the  &ct  to  offer 
to  the  former  a  treaty  of  annexation  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, which  would  comprehend,  by  its  terms,  not  only  the 
actual  territory  of  Texas,  but  a  tract  of  very  ku-ge  extent  be- 
longing to  Mexico  itself  To  be  sure,  by  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  ratified  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
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Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  was*  afterwards  agreed  upon  as  the 
fatare  bomidary  between  that  country  and  the  United  States, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  which  were  purchased  of  Mexico  hj  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  treaty.  Mr.  Tyler, 
however,  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  that  river  as  the  boundary, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  seek  any  adjustment  of  pre- 
liminaries  with  Mexico.  When  this  treaty  came  before  the 
Senate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  (35  to  16), 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  transaction  had  at- 
tracted more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  general  subject. 

In  the  various  propositions  for  final  settlement  of  the 
question,  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  north 
of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  was  introduced,  so  that  a 
chief  source  of  controversy  was  virtually  shut  out  from  the 
vast  range  of  discussion  opened  by  this  topic.  It  could  not 
be  prevented,  however,  from  coming  in  incidentally.  On 
one  occasion,  in  th<e  course  of  debate  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  having  stated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams, 
while  President,  had  made  overtures  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  that  gentleman  explained  that  this  was  during  tho 
period  that  the  province  was  a  dependency  of  Mexico,  which 
had  previously  abolished  slavery.^  This  was  true;  but  it 
was  also  true  that  the  question  of  slavery  or  antislavery  was 
then  of  very  little  political  importance,  it  having  been  settled 
already,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
promise line ;  under  which  aU  of  Texas,  it  being  situated  be*, 
low  the  latitude  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  upon  its  admission 
to  the  Union. 

But  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
the  alleged  unconstitutional  mode  proposed  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  question  had  many  political  bearings  in  re- 
lation to  the  comifag  election  of  President ;  and,  besides  con- 

'  Betaining  a  modified  and  temporary  form  of  serritade,  under  the  luune 
of  peonage. 
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dderations  of  a  pi^blio  or  of  a  Bectional  character  affecting  it, 
large  private  interests  were  also  involvedy  by  the  amotint  of 
Texas  scrip  in  the  possession  of  individuals  of  both  parties. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  di^pute 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  The  former  con- 
tended, with  great  force,  that,  as  Texas  was  no  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  actually  a  foreign  domain, 
it  could  not  constitutionally  become  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Fnion  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  which  had  no  power 
in  the  premises,  but  must  be  annexed,  if  it  all,  by  Executive 
authority;  that  is,  through  a  formal  treaty  negotiated  by 
the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  As  this  body  was  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  two  great  parties,  the  constitutional 
method  of  effecting  the  object  was  out  of  the  question;  but 
the  Democrats  held  a  majority  in  the  lower  branch. 

.  Eventually  this  formidable  obstacle  was  overcome  in  the 
Senate,  by  a  very  ingenious  device.  The  resolutions  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  by  act  of  Congress,  upon  the  conditions 
as  to  slavery  recognized  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
passed  the  House,  January  28th,  1846,  by  a  vote  of  118  yeas 
to  101  nays.  Among  the  former  were  61  Northern  Demo- 
crats; among  the  latter,  19  Southern  Whigs.  When  these 
proceedings  of  the  House  were  before  the  Senate,  on  February 
27th,  an  additional  resolve  was  proposed.  The  resolutions  of 
the  House  were  recited,  in  the  proposition  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  further  resolve  declared  that,  if  the  President,  in  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  should  see  fit  to  negotiate  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  dDexai^,  by  treaty,  idstead  of  proposing  to  it  the  reso- 
lutions in  question,  then,  it  provided  that  a  State  shall 
^be  formed  out  of  the 'present  Republic  of  Texas,"  and 
'^  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  existing  States."  An  appropri- 
ation was  made  "to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and  ne- 
gotiations, to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by 
articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
the  President  may  direct." 
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These  amended  resolatioxui  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  27  yeas  to  25  nays.  Of  the  majority  in  this  case,  twelve 
were  Democrats  from  the  free  States ;  of  the  minority,  twelve 
were  Whigs  from  the  slave  States.  The  two  Whig  Senators 
from  Maryland  voted  with  the  jnajority.  The  House  con- 
curred with  the  Senate,  on  the  following  day  (February  28th), 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  132  to  76  nays:  These  resolutions  were 
approved  by  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  March  1,  1845 ;  and 
he  forthwith  selected  the  House  resolution,  providing  for  im- 
mediate annexation,  and  at  once  despatched  a  special  mes- 
senger to  Texas,  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Nor  did  he  wait  for  the  ^^ judgment  and  discretion"  of  his 
successor,  who  was  to  be  inaugurated  within  three  days  from 
the  date  of  his  own  action  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  the  administration  of  the  new  President  and  to  the 
country. 

The  country  was  roused  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  ex- 
citement by  tiiese  remarkable  proceedings.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  had  alone  secured  the  passage  through  both 
branches  of  measures  effective  for  the  purposes  of  annexation. 
It  was  alleged  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  knowing,  that 
Mr.  Polk,  the  President  elect,  would  have  chosen  the  altema- 
tive. resolution,  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
by  negotiation.^  It  was  obvious  that  war  with  Mexico  must 
be  the  result  of  the  admission  of  Texas  by  the  mode  adopted. 
This  matter  was  viewed  in  very  different  aspects  by  different 
minds ;  periiaps,  it  should  be  said,  by  different  political  par- 
ties. Texas  had  been  practically,  as  well  as  by  forma^decla- 
ration,  independent  of  Mexico,  for  ten  years  preceding  the 
annexation.  She  had  revolted,  when  the  Republic  of  which 
she  had  formed  a  State  became  subject  to  the  power  of  a 
military  dictator.  She  had  been  victorious  in  battle,  and  the 
dictator,  Santa  Anna,  had  formally  agreed  to  her  indepen- 
dence by  treaty,  whUe  a  prisoner  of  war  in  her  hands,  as  the 

«  "Thirty Team' View/' 
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condition  of  hifi  liberation.  Several  of  tbe  principal  powers 
of  Europe  had  followed  the  example  of  the  XJnited  States, 
and  hadrecognizM  her  nationality.  No  attempt  had  been 
made,  in  the  mean  time,  to  reduce  her  again  to  the  domination 
of  Mexico.   • 

But  the  Mexicans  had  retaliated  within  their  ports  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  XJnited  States,  on  account  of  alleged 
sympathy  with  Texas,  and  of  aid  rendered  to  her,  and  bad 
instituted  exactions,  and  inflicted  many  and  aggravated  inju- 
ries upon   our  mercantile  interests,  for  which  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.    The  more  efficient  part  of  the  population 
of  Texas  consisted  of  emigrants  from  the  TTnited  States,  who 
had  been  induced  to  become  citizens  of  the  State,  while  under 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  who  had  gallantly 
aided  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  revolution  against  military 
dictatorship.    Upon  the  pendency  of  the  arrangements  for 
annexation,  Mexico  had  given  plain  notice  of  its  intention 
to  recover  possession  of  Texas  by  arms.    When  the  admis- 
sion was  consummated,  by  invitation  of  the  TTnited  States, 
tbe  entrance  of  the  Union  army  into  Texas,  to  defend  one  of 
her  own  States,  was  an  imperative  duty.    The  fault  consisted 
in  the  original  mode  adopted  to  effect  the  annexation,  which, 
it  was  obvious,  could  have  been  obtained  peaceably,  by 
treaty ;   and^if  any  trouble  had  been  then  experienced  in 
effecting  a  reasonable  composition  with  Mexico,  the  blame 
would  have  been  on  the  part  of  that  Qovemment.     The 
result  could  then  have  been  readily  predicted,  considering  that 
its  power  and  resources  bore  no  comparison  with  those  of 
the  United  States. 

But  an  ample  field  was  thus  opened  for  discussion  of  a 
question  of  such  national  consequence,  and  presenting  such  a 
variety  of  bearings  and  relations,  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress. The  dispute  raged  in  the  North  with  a  vehemence 
imexampled  since  the  period  of  the  Missouri  settlement. 
The  press,  on  both  sides,  was  animated  with  all  the  vigor 
which  a  topic  so  intimately  connected  with  extreme  party 
interests  ¥^as  calculated  to  inspire,  and  multijtj|;ides  of  public 
7 
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addresses  testified  to  the  aeeal  with  which  both  parties  entered 
into  the  contest.  Nor  was  the  spirit  manifested  at  the  Soath 
less  vehement.  In  some  parts  of  it — ^in  Sonth  Carolina,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  elsewhere — ^the  cry  of  ^^  Texas,  or  Dis- 
nnion,''  -was  openly  raised,  and  warmly  reiterated.  Of  the 
Northern  States,  Massachusetts  had  been  promptly  and  deci- 
siyely  in  the  field,  in  its  legislative  capacity ;  and  the  tone  of 
its  resolutions,  daring  sacoessive  years,  before  the  qnestion 
had  been  acted  upon  in  Congress,  and  while  it  was  in  prog- 
ress at  Washington,  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  tem- 
per displayed  by  the  more  ardent  opponents  of  the  project.' 
So  early  as  in  die  legislative  session  of  1843,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  the  chair,  and  a  majority  of  Democrats 
in  both  branches  of  the  General  Conrt,^  a  stand  was  taken  on 
this  subject,  which,  as  an  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  sober  legislators,  may  be  thought  to  afford  a  somewhat 
ominous  intimation  of  disunion  sentiment  in  the  North.  It 
was,  in  fact,  resolved : 

**  That)  under  no  drcmnstanoefl  whaterer,  can  the  people  of  Hamchosetts 
reg&rd  the  propomtion  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  in  any  other  light  than 
oi  dtmgermt  to  Ut  eontbnMtnee  in  peaM^  in  proeperitj,  and  in  the  eqjojmcnt 
of  those  hleerings  whioh  it  is  the  olgect  of  a  iree  gOTenunent  to  Becizre.** 

It  is  plain  that  the  words  italicised  could  have  had 
reference  to  the  domestic  peace  of  the  Union  alone ;  an  in- 
terpretation which  is  confirmed  by  the  only  construction  of 
which  the  context  appears  to  admit.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  said  with  any  reason  by  the  legislature,  that 
'^  under  no  circumstances  whatever''  could  the  annexation 
take  place  without  danger  oi  foreign  toar^  since  it  certainly 
was  possible  to  effect  that  object  by  amicable  .arrangement. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  thing  in  the  measure  dangerous  to  the 
internal  peace  of  the  Union,  except  at  the  will  of  those  who 
passed  this  resolution,  and  of  others  at  the  North  in  sympathy 
with  them ;  since  the  people  of  the  South  were  understood  to 

'  That  is  the  official  style  of  the  Legislative  of  Massachusetts,  derired 
from  a  yery  early<j[)eriod. 
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be  Tery  generally  in  &Tor  of  the  measure,  against  which  this 
emphatie  and  unqualified  protest  was  pronounced.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  requested  to  forward  the  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress,  and 
to  call  upon  them  to  spare  no*  exertions  to  oppose  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevept  the  annexation ;  and  also  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  Executive  of  each  State.  The  spirit  of  **  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,'*  therefore,  so  far  as  they  were  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  legislature,  was  thus  extensively  made  known 
in  other  States. 

For  reasons  which  doubtless  seemed  to  him  sufficient,  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred.  Governor  Morton  did  not 
affix  his  signature  to  this  resolution ;  a  fact  which  was  af- 
terwards called  to  notice  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  to  which 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  made  reply,  that  ^the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party.'' 

But  if  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Democrats,  in  the  legislature  of  1843,  no  such 
question  could  attend  upon  the  more  specific  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Massachusetts  Whigs,  in  the  legislature  of 
1844.  But,  in  the  preamble  to  a  resolution  of  a  still  later 
date  (1847),  the  action  of  preceding  legislatures  is  referred 
to,  as  having  taken  place  on  this  subject,  ^^  with  great 
unanimity ; "  so  that  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  justi- 
fied, that  both  Democrats  and  Whigs  in  the  legislature 
concurred  in  the  general  sentiment  expressed  on  those  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  the  year  1844,  the  legislature,  directing 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  sent  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  as  usual,  and  to  the  Executives  of  the 
several  States,  in  this  instance  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, solemnly 

netohea^  •  •  •  That  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless 
anested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  inio  a  dissobaion  of 
(he  Union. 

The  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  therefore,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  annexation  in  question,  was  contemplated 
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by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  held 
out  by  it  as  a  menace  to  the  Greneral  Government,  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  project.  In  later  days,  such  action 
as  this  could  hardly  have  failed  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
"disloyalty;"  and  it  affords,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  em- 
phatic examples  possible  of  the  assertion  of  "  State  Rights." 
As  the  time  for  the  determination  of  this  question  drew 
nearer  at  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  legislators 
proved  to  have  become  by  no  means  abated  in  the  intervaL 
On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1846 — ^whether  the  act  was,  or 
was  not  clothed  with  a  more  solemn  sanction,  by  selecting 
for  it  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  first  great  President 
from  a  slaveholding  State — ^the  Governor  approved  a  fur- 
ther series  of  resolutions,  passed  with  the  usual  formalities 
in  regard  to  transmission  to  Congress  and  the  Executives  of 
other  States.  Their  identity  of  character  with  those  of  a 
former  date  appears  by  the  following  extracts : 

JUaoked^  •  •  •  ij^d,  as  the  powers  of  legUlation,  granted  in  the 
ConBtitation  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  do  not  embrace  a  case  of  the 
admission  of  a  foreign  state  or  fordgn  territory,  by  legislation,  into  the  Unioo, 
such  an  act  of  admisidon  wmld  have  no  binding  force  whudmter  en  (he  people 
of  MamuhmeUe, 

Right  or  wrong  as  these  several  successive  demonstra- 
tions may  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  they  enunciated  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  nulli- 
fication and  secession ;  and  that,  if  followed  out  to  their  le- 
gitimate results,  they  could  have  received  their  practical 
application  only  on  the  "  peacably,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if  we 
must "  doctrine  of  a  former  representative  of  the  State  in 
Congress.  In  a  further  resolution  of  the  same  series  (1845), 
the  real  reason  for  the  objection  appears,  as  follows : 

**  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  nerer  consent  Ui  tue  (fie  potom 
referred  to  themmUvee  to  admit  Texas,  or  any  other  state  or  territory  now 
without  the  Union,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  perfect  equality  of  freemen. 
And  that  while  slavery,  or  slare  representation,  forms  any  part  of  the  didms 
or  conditions  of  adznission,  Texas,  with  their  consent,  can  never  be  ad-  / 

mitted."  •  ) 
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To  a  carefol  observer,  there  may  appear  to  be  a  partial 
inconsistencj  between  these  seyeral  expressions  of  legislative 
determination.  By  the  first  of  the  latter  two  resolutions, 
the  members  declared  that  the  admission  of  a  foreign 
state  or  territory,  by  legislation,  would  have  no  binding 
force  npon  the  people  of  Massachusetts;  by  the  second,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion; they  will  never  consent  to  the  admission,  by  any  mode 
whatever,  of  such  state  or  territory,  with  slavery  or  slave 
representation.  The  implication  certainly  is,  by  comparison 
of  the  two  resolves,  that  the  admission  of  such  state  or  ter- 
ritory, by  some  other  mode  than  legislation,  would  be  of 
constitutional  obligation ;  yet  that  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  bound  by  it,  if  slavery  or  slave  representation  constitute 
either  of  the  conditions.  The  language  in  italic  letters  in 
the  resolve  last  above  cited  is  remarkable,  as  being  an  extraor- 
dinary claim  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  of  a  State. 
But  the  right  to  admit  States  was  not  among  those  reserved, 
it  having  been  especially  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  with  that  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  va- 
rious other  non-filaveholding  States,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress concurred  in  passing  the  alternative  resolutions  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Tyler  adopted  the  mode  of  procedure  by  legida- 
tioHy  on  the  first  of  March,  and  despatched  his  messenger  to 
Texas.  Mr.  Polk  thought,  perhaps,  after  his  own  inaugura- 
tion, that  the  matter  had  gone  too  far  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  recall  the  agent  of  his  predecessor,  or  that  such  a  step 
might  have  an  awkward  influence  upon  party  relations — at 
the  best  not  too  concordant  at  the  time — and  the  affhir  was 
permitted  to  take  its  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1846,  a  multitude  of  me- 
morials, on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  question,  were 
heaped  upon  its  tables,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  various  States. 
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Bat  Texas,  in  the  mean  time,  had  formally  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed;  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  a  joint  reso- 
lution for  its  admission  into  the  Union  was  reported,  by  com- 
mittee, to  the  Honse,  and  it  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  141  to  nays  57.  On  the  22d  of  December,  which,  as  a 
noteworthy  coincidence,  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
hinding  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  the  Senate  also 
adopted  the  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  31  yeas  to  14  nays. 
Upon  this  final  disposition  of  the  question,  the  Southern 
Whigs  acted  in  concert  with  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Democrats.  In  the  majority  vote  of  the  House,  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Hamlin  of  Maine,  and 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  appear,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
such  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  as  Messrs.  Hilliard 
of  Alabama,  and  Toombs  and  Stephens  of  Georgia.  In  the 
Senate,  Messrs.  Archer  of  Virginia,  Berrien  of  Gfeorgia,  and 
Mangum  of  North  Carolina,  with  their  fellows,  voted  with 
Messrs.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Cass  of  Michigan,  Dick- 
inson and  Dix  of  New  York,  and  other  well-known  members 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  certainly  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  these  State 
resolutions;  because,  however  decided  their  phraseology, 
they  often  exert  only  a  very  temporary  influence ;  and  for 
another  reason  shortly  to  be  noticed.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  soon  after  Mr.  Tyler's  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Texas,  another  eedee  of  resolves,  directed  especially  against 
the  President's  action,  passed  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  approved  by  the  Governor^  March  26th,  1845. 
These  were  entitled  ^^  Resolves  concerning  the  admission  of 
the  slaveholding  nation  of  Texas  into  the  Union."  They 
declared  that  Massachusetts  refuses  to  acknowledge  '^  the  act 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the 
admission  of  Texas,  as  a  legal  act,"  and  promise  every  law- 
fid  exertion  to  annul  and  defeat  it.  They  insist  that  no  Ter- 
ritory ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  except  on  the  condi- 
tion that  slavery  shall  ^  be  utterly  extinguished  within  its 
borders;"  and  that  Massachusetts  '' denies  the  validity  of 
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any  compromise  whatever^  that  may  have  been,  or  that  here- 
after may  be,  entered  into  by  persons  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  l^cOes^^  inconsistently  with  this  declaration. 
This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  guarded  rebeUion,  in  words.  It 
was  not  a  rendering  to  Gsesar  the  things  that  are  Caasar's. 
Besides,  it  annulled,  so  fai*  as  it  could  annul,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Texas,  however,  having  gained  its 
footing  in  the  Union,  though  by  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  Congress,  the  legislature  took  breath  for  one 
succeeding  year.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  having  then  be- 
come flagrant,  finally  it  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  approved  February  27th,  1847 : 

Reaohed^  That  the  people  of  llassachiuetts  wQl  Btrenuooaly  resist  the  an- 
nexatloD  of  any  new  territory  to  this  Union  in  which  the  institution  of  slaTery 
is  to  be  tolerated  or  established ;  and  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  acquisition  of 
any  ad^tional  territory,  without  an  express  provision  by  Congress,  that  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  inroluntary  serritude  in  sach  territory  otherwise 
than  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 

At  the  same  session — ^to  conclude  this  recapitulation  of 
sectional  remonstrances — ^by  another  series,  approved  April 
26th,  1847,  the  legislature 

Bnolv^  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  has  its  primary  origin  in  the 
unconstitutional  annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the  foreign  State  of 
Texas  *  •  *  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  war  agunst  freedom,  against 
humanity,  agsinst  justice,  against  the  UUon,  against  the  Constitution,  againtit 
the  free  StaUe,  •  •  •  that  a  regard  for  the  ikir  fame  of  our  country,  for 
the  principles  of  morals,  and  for  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
flanotions  and  requires  all  constitutional  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
jnat  influence  of  the  elave  power ^  and  for  the  abolition  of  slayery  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  also  contained  a  general  declaration,  to 
the  effect,  that  all  the  high  and  imperative  motives  above 
suggested  called  upon  the  country  to  retire  from  the  position 
of  aggression  which  it  then  occupied  towards  the  sister  re- 
public of  Mexico.^    It  does  not  appear  whether  Mexico  de- 

'  Mexico,  with  which  power  we  were  at  war,  is  amiably  spoken  of  as  a 
**BBter  republic ;  **  while  Texas,  which  had  then  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
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rived  any  encouragement  from  this  particular  set  of  resolveB, 
passed  by  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  a  country  with 
which  she  was  then  at  war.  It  is  certain,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  series,  so  earnestly  promulgated  for  so  many 
successive  sessions,  that  at  the  election  of  President  the  very 
next  year  (1848),  the  people  of  Massachusetts  chose  electors 
for  General  Taylor,  a  slaveholder  and  a  citizen  of  a  slavehold- 
ing  State,  and  a  victorious  commander  in  the  war  just  so  elo- 
quently denounced ;  a  war,  too,  which  had  itself  been  the  result 
of  the  admission  of  the  slave  State  of  Texas  into  the  TTnion/ 

The  question  naturally  arises  here :  Had  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  been  absolutely  insincere  in  its 
deliberate  and  repeated  manifestoes  on  this  subject  ?  Or  had 
it,  through  misapprehension,  or,  as  Ck>vemor  Marcy  remarked 
to  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  ^*  some  less  justifiable  prin- 
ciple," so  singularly  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  ?  Unquestionably,  not  a  little  of  the  fervor  exhibited 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  politicians  of  the  State, 
in  the  cause  of  antislavery,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
condition  and  relations  of  the  several  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  period  in  question.  The  ^Hhird  party"  was,  in 
fact,  the  field  of  their  operation,  and  its  intermediate  position 
furnishes  the  key  to  their  legislative  action.  The  poUcy  of 
the  Whigs  a^d  Democrats  alike  was,  to  detach  adherents 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberty  men,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
swell  thdr  own  respective  numbers,  and  to  settle  for  that 
one  which  should  be  most  successfrd  in  the  political  game 
the  party  supremacy,  which  was  somewhat  tremulously 
balanced  between  the  two. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  essential  to  concede  some- 

for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  revolted  from  Meiioo  for  the  maintenance  of  its  re- 
publican institationa,  when  Mexico  became  subject  to  a  dictator,  is  referred  to 
as  if  in  its  fonner  condition  of  a  "  foreign  state.*' 

'  The  popular  TOte  in  Massachusetts  stood :  for  Taylor  (Whig),  61,072; 
for  Cass  (DemocraticX  86,284 ;  for  Tan  Bnren  (  Liberty  partyX  88,188.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  coalesoed  with  the  liberty 
party  to  break  down  the  Whigs. 
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thing  of  political  principle,  for  the  occasion,  in  favor  of  the 
professed  moral  principle  of  those  whom  they  sought  to  con- 
ciliate ;  but  who,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  were  more  really 
conscientious  than  themselves.  For  this  third  party  had  dis- 
carded the  chimerical  theories  of  the  earlier  abolitionists, 
who  supposed  that  they  could  remove  slavery  from  the  land 
by  the  ingenious  method  of  flooding  the  section  in  which  it 
existed  with  denunciatory  and  vituperative  pamphlets,  in- 
tended to  work  &vorably  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  slave- 
holders, by  informing  them  how  utterly  devoid  they  were  of 
all  claim  to  human  and  Christian  communion  with  their  fel- 
low creatures.*  On  the  contrary,  the  Liberty  party  had 
originated  the  unqualifiedly  sectional  idea.  It  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  finally  erecting  a  gigantic  antislavery  power  in 
the  North,  which  should  compel  the  unwilling  submission  of 
the  SoutBi  to  its  purposes,  and  if  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
plan  by  political  agencies.  Their  antislavery  sentiment  was 
an  ofishoot,  or  the  bequest  of  the  old  Puritan  intolerant 
spirit,  self<x>nscious  of  no  blemish  of  its  own,  but  uneasily 
seeking  for  some  spot  elsewhere,  upon  which  it  might  fasten 
itself  and  scrub  it  up  into  cleanliness,  or  a  sore.  It  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  letting  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  to- 
gether unto  the  appointed  day.'  That  its  proceedings  were 
prompted  by  no  emotions  of  humanity,  is  evinced  by  its 
utter  indifference  to  the  actual  fate  of  the  negro.  If  it  ever 
cared  at  all  for  him  as  a  slave,  the  whole  subsequent  con- 
duct of  itself  and  its  inheritors  has  shown  that  it  cared  noth- 
ing for  him  as  a  man.  It  was  selfishness  and  not  philanthropy 
which  boiled  over  at  the  springs  of  its  action.  For  how 
could  philanthropy  persistently  and  relentlessly  urge  on 

'  HiBtoiy  is  said  to  repeat  itselt  Thus,  in  the  year  1666,  the  Protestants 
of  the  Netherlands  conceired  tt&t  a  shipment  of  thirty  thousand  Galvinlstio 
tracts  to  Seville,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Catholics,  would  help  them 
to  withstand  the  formidable  power  of  Philip  II. 

'  Evratoally,  it  proved  that  they  had  to  a  large  extent  abandoned  religibn 
and  found  a  substitute  in  &natidsm ;  or,  the  latter  unclean spirit,entering into 
the  house,  had  devoured  its  original  tomnt.  * 

7* 
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measures,  which  it  was  evident  oonld  lead  only  to  that  most 
fearful  of  all  human  calamities,  civil  war?  And  this,  too, 
with  the  frightful  prospect  staring  the  philanthropist  in  the 
iace,  that  servile  war  must  also,  in  all  probability,  add  its 
unspeakable  horrors  to  the  revolting  spectacle  of  cruelty  and 
terror  presented  by  an  internecine  strife  ? 

It  could  have  been  only  party  lust  of  power  and  the  in- 
cidents of  power,  which  thus  made  hair-brained  men  and 
unsexed  women  its  tools,  and  brought  philanthropy,  senti- 
mentality, disordered  minds  and  hearts  of  wax,  loose  reason- 
ing and  incapacity  to  reason,  infidelity,  and  all  the  countless 
forms  of  restless  radicalism,  likely  to  run  rampant  in  demor- 
alized popular  institutions,  into  its  insatiable  sei^ce.  For, 
surely,  they  can  never  be  rationally  thought  of  as  the 
^' Mends  of  enlightened  humanity,"  who,  with  whatever 
motive  for  seeking  questionable  good  by  means  of  certain 
evil,  could  contemplate  unmoved,  and  could  even  excite  the 
causes,  which-  must  inevitably  inflict  upon  their  native  land 
calamities  the  most  direful  and  irreparable  in  the  harshest 
catalogue  of  deplorable  human  experiences. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

rho  Whig  Tarty  and  Democntic  Fhrtj  oompete  with  etch  other  for  Liberty  Fftrtj  Votefc 
—"The  Higher  Law."— The  '* Blare  Power."— The  Unlfotinlj  Superior  Phjrioa 
Power  of  the  North.— Mr.  Obss  and  Ur,  Seward  In  the  Senate.— President  Taylor.— 
Condition  of  Slarery.- National  Oreatnees  does  not  eonalat  in  the  Extent  of  Popn* 
latlon,  or  any  mere  Fhyaloel  Gansee. 

If  politics  were,  indeed,  strictly  identical- with  the  science  of 
morals,  then  political  parties  would  be  bound  to  frame  their 
organizations  with  distinct  reference  to  the  clearest  theory 
of  moral  sentiments ;  and  then,  too,  religion  might  bear  a 
controlling  part  in  it,  and  exercise  that  power  which  it  has 
often  employed,  when  a  sect,  in  the  name  of  religion,  has 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  State.  But  though  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  highest  mo- 
rality, this  is  not  the  object  of  politics,  which  is  the  science 
of  government ;  and  in  the  United  States,  that  government 
was  based  upon  certain  definite  principles  established  by  its 
Constitution.  With  those  principles  the  moral  notions  of 
the  Liberty  party  were  inconsistent ;  and  they  finally  pre- 
tended to  justify  themselves  upon  the  theory  of  **  a  higher 
law,"  imagined  for  themselves ;  the  dictates  of  which  were 
repugnant  not  merely  to  the  casual  legislation,  but  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  consequences  were  seen 
in  the  seditious  acts  and  outrages  which  finally  marked  the 
progress  of  these  licentious  doctrines. 

At  length,  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  at  the  North, 
it  became  a  contest  between  the  leading  parties,  as  to  which 
should  go  farthest  in  pursuit  of  the  common  object,  and 
outdo  the  others  in  the  warmth  and  strength  of  the  expres- 
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sions  employed,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  in  their  legis- 
ktiye  manifestoes.  The  natural  result  was,  that  each 
weakened  its  own  position,  and  lost  its  own  adherents  to 
the  third  party,  instead  of  strengthening  itself  The  posi- 
tive element  got  the  better  of  the  negative.  There  were 
those  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Whig  organizations 
who  constantly  remonstrated  against  this  suicidal  and  un- 
principled policy,  from  the  beginning ;  but  their  more  saga- 
cious counsels  were  unheeded  by  the  temporizing  politicians, 
who  either  would  not,  or  could  not  see  the  consequences  to 
which  it  must  lead.  In  this  struggle  to  win  the  popular 
vote,  therefore,  sprang  up  and  grew  those  factious  appeals 
to  mere  sentiment  and  passion,  in  disregard  of  more  sober 
addresses  to  reason  and  conviction,  which  ought  to  govern  the 
deliberate  conduct  of  a  free  people,  in  high  matters  of  state, 
profoundly  affecting  their  immediate  and  future  wel&re. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  politics  became  gradually  so  de- 
generate among  the  masses  of  even  intelligent  persons  at  the 
North.  In  fact,  it  was  a  descent  from  the  highest  civil 
state  of  man  to  the  lowest;  because,  in  a  republic,  whenever 
the  popular  mind  becomes  debased,  or  even  indifferent,  no 
check  remains  to  the  natural  tendency  to  corruption  in 
political  affairs.  For  in  these  personal  responsibility  seems 
so  much  divided,  that  in  regard  to  them  men  do  not  always 
act  upon  those  nice  considerations  which  they  would  apply 
to  their  private  relations.  Without  meaning  to  institute  any 
disparaging  comparison,  it  may  be  remarked  with  justice, 
that  the  middle  class  of  men  at  the  South,  whether  owing  to 
larger  leisure,  or  to  whatever  cause,  have  in  general  more 
closely  attended  to,  and  more  clearly  understood,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  than  the  same  class  at  the  North. 
In  the  former  quarter,  most  persons  would  ride  many  miles, 
if  necessary,  to  vote  at  every  election ;  while  in  the  latter, 
nothing  has  been  more  common,  than  for  men  of  fortune  and 
education  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  stepping  into  the  voting 
place,  though  almost  at  their  very  doors.  Thus,  too  often, 
the  field  of  active  operation  has  been  thrown  wide  open  to 
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an  inferior  order  of  olaimantB  for  popular  &vor,  and  ordinary 
persons  haye  gained  the  publio  places  onoe  occupied  by  the 
abler  and  higher-minded  statesmen  of  another  day. 

In  fact,  there  can  be  no  question,  that,  while  the  North, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was  in  part  represented  in' 
Congress  by  memb^  inferior  to  no  statesmen  in  any  coun- 
try or  any  age,  the  Northern  standard  of  qualification  had 
become  very  sensibly  lessened,  at  a  period  when  the  South 
wa^  more  careful  to  place  in  positions  so  responsible  her  citi- 
zens of  the  most  eminent  ability,  the  largest  experience,  and 
most  thorough  training  in  public  business. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  rational  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  an  expression,  first  officially  employed,  it  is 
believed,  in  one  of  the  resolves  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  April,  1847.  It  is  therein  alleged,  that  the 
highest  motives  which  could  possibly  commend  themselves 
to  patriotic  and  conscientious  citizens,  both  sanction  and  re- 
quire ^  all  constitutional  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the 
unjust  influence  of  the  slave  povser^  and  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States."  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious,  than  that  the  proposition  contained  within 
the  latter  clause  of  this  passage  was  &lse  both  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution ;  which  was  itself  founded 
upon  the  recognition  of  slavery,  *'  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,"  and  upon  two  several  provisions  for  its  main- 
tenance.^ This,  therefore,  was  rank  aboUtionism,  in  plain 
revolt  agaiast  the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  this  coupling  of  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  "  with 
the  alleged  ''  slave  power,"  clearly  betrays  the  fact  that  the 
former,  though  conveniently  shielded  by  a  formal  profession, 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  The  point  made  in  the  first  part 
of  the  extract  against  ''  the  slave  power,"  so  caUed,  deserves 
an  impartial  consideration,  that  it  may  appear  what  was  the 
real  character  and  condition  of  an  alleged  predominant  and 

>  The  oompromiBe  in  regard  to  tazatioiii  tnd  repreBentatioD,  and  tlu  danae 
providing  for  the  deliyery  of  fugitire  Bkrea. 
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^^nnjast"  force,  which  was  thought  to  oall  for  Buch  efforts 
(though  they  could  not  be  constitutional)  for  its  destruction. 
The  eKpression  itself  appealed,  with  no  litCIe  vivacity,  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  excitable  portions  of  the  community,  to 
whom  it  presented  the  idea  of  some  undefined  but  portentous 
monster;  and  this  impression  undoubtedly  exercised  avast 
influence  in  promoting  the  struggles  and  final  disasters  of  the 
country. 

After  the  admission  of  both  Texas  and  Oalifomia  into  the 
Union,  in  1850,  there  were  sixteen  free  States  and  fifteen 
slave  States,  reckoning  among  the  latter  Delaware,  which 
was  only  nominally  in  that  category.  This  condition  of  the 
case  secured  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  free  States. 
Upon  questions  supposed  to  involve  any  test  of  opinions,  the 
Senators  of  Delaware  had  usually  acted  with  the  Northern 
members.  Thus,  in  1845,  Messrs.  John  M.  Clayton  and 
Thomas  Clayton  were  in  the  minority  of  14,  upon  the  final 
vote  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  In  1850,  their  successors, 
Messrs.  Spruance  and  Wales,  voted  with  the  majority  for  the 
admission  of  California,  as  one  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  that  period.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1850,  the 
Federal  representative  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  21,767,673.  The  representative  population  of 
the  free  States,  by  the  tables  of  the  same  census,  had  risen  to 
13,435,931 ;  leaving,  therefore,  to  the  slave  States  but  8,331,- 
742.  The  preponderance,  in  this  respect,  had  been  uniformly 
with  the  North  from  the  period  of  the  first  census  in  1790, 
and  at  every  later  enumeration,  the  ratio  had  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  until  the  very  great  disparity  had  grown  up  which 
has  just  been  specified.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  might  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  extension  of  the  United  States  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection. Westerly  of  Texas  lay  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  The  principal  part  of  one  of  these,  and 
about  half  of  the  other,  were  situated  below  the  line  of 
36^  30'  north  latitude;  but  in  neither  of  them  was  there 
slavery,  except,  perhaps,  a  score  or  two  of  slaves  in  the  first- 
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named  Territory,  and  both  of  them  were  ill-adapted  to  slave 
labor  by  the  conditions  of  Nature. 

It  is  true,  that,  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  four  additional  States  might  be  formed  out  of  its 
extensive  domain,  either  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  asking  admission,  in  each  State  situated  below  the 
compromise  line,  might  prefer.    Bat  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants was  then  less  than  200,000,  while  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, bad  at  the  same  time  nearly  3,000,000;  so  that  any 
question  of  rivalry  in  those  additional  States  might  be  deemed 
fairly  relegated  to  a  period  somewhat  remote.    Besides  this 
not  very  encouraging  prospect  for  "  the  slave  power,"  there 
remained  the  immense  Western  domain  of  the  United  States, 
north  of  the  compromise  line,  with  room  for  the  seat  of  half  a 
dozen  great  empires,  and  out  of  small  portions  of  which  half  a 
dozen  free  States  have  subsequently  been  formed  and  admitted 
to  the  Union.    In  this  definite  view  of  the  case,  and  in  relation 
to  the  evident  prospects  of  the  country,  "the  slave  power," 
thus  factiously  or  ignorantly  called  up  by  partisaniT  and 
fenatics,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  preposterous 
phantom  ever  evoked,  to  spread  needless  alarm  and  to  work 
incalculable  and  irretrievable  mischief;  to  disturb  and  break 
up  the  peace  of  &  nation,  prosperous  and  blest  beyond  all 
parallel ;  to  scar  the  land  with  the  deep-trenched  wounds  of 
fraternal  strife,  and  to  spread  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  shad- 
ows over  its  once,  benignant  and  smiling  future.    In  point 
of  fact,  at  the  very  moment  that  this  ill-omened  cry  of  "  the 
slave  power"  was  raised,  the  South  was  entirely  dependent, 
even  for  the  ability  to  resist  assaults,  upon  the  justice  and 
right  feeling  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
whether  Whigs  or  Democrats,  in  the  North. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  ominous  "  slave  power," 
which  was  made  the  instrument  of  exciting  such  fanciful 
dread  at  the  North,  could  not  have  been  the  comparatively 
insignificant  body  of  300,000  or  400,000  actual  slaveholders 
in  the  South,  in  competition  with  the  millions  of  qualified 
voters  in  the  free  States.    It  was  simply  a  party  cry,  raised 
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against  the  natural,  lawfiil,  and  just  alliance  between  the 
lovers  of  the  Union  in  both  sectidns;  and  who  were  its 
lovers,  not  only  fiom  the  sympathies  and  affections  which  had 
grown  np  and  been  fostered  by  friendly  intercourse  and  com- 
mnnity  of  service  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  by  pride  in  the 
glory  and  matured  vigor  of  their  native  land;  but  from  the 
sacred  obligations  which  bound  them,  in  duty,  in  judgment, 
and  in  feeling,  to  its  orgapic  and  fimdamental  law/ 

This  was,  in  &ct,  the  power  which  the  radicals  and  fanatics 
strove  to  break  down.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Whig  politicians  of  that  day,  who  has  since  that  time  been 
more  conspicuous  still  on  the  Republican  side,  and  who  is 
not  among  the  least  responsible  for  the  causes  which  brought 
on  the  war,  explained  this  matter  clearly  enough,  in  the  course 
of  a  highly  interesting  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  April,  1850. 
In  reference  to  certain  remarks  of  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cass  observed : 

"  If  I  tindentood  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Seward),  he  intimated 
bi8  belief  that  it  waa  immoral  to  carry  into  effifiet  the  provision  of  the  Ckmsti- 
tution  for  the  jreci^tare  of  fogitive  Blavea.  There,  sir,  is  a  very  strange  new 
of  the  duties  of  a  Senator  in  this  body.  No  man  shonld  oome  here  who  be- 
lieres  that  oars  is  an  immoral  Constitution ;  no  man  should  come  here,  and 
by  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  promise  to  support  an  immoral  Constitu- 
tion. No  man  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  He  may  lire  in 
this  country  and  beliere  what  he  chooses  in  regard  to  the  Constitution ;  but 
he  has  no  right  as  an  honest  man  to  seek  office  and  obtam  it,  and  then  talk 
about  its  bemg  so  immoral  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  obligations.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  fairly  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect ;  and  no  man  can  stand  up  before  his  fellow-dtizens  and 
maintain  any  other  doctrine,  whatever  reasons  he  may  urge  in  his  vindication. 
*  *  *  In  one  of  the  most  disingenuous  portions  of  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  New  Tork — which  itself  was  one  of  the  most  disin- 

1  This  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  long  bound  the  two  sections  so 
closely  together,  and  while  it  existed  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  fanatics,  became,  therefore,  an  object  of  slurring  remark  with  the 
ideological  orators.  Thdr  system  of  benevolence  was  so  much  expanded  as 
to  be  very  thin  fai  every  part,  and  did  not  admit  of  tiiat  local  attachment  to 
one's  native  land  which  has  animated  men's  souls  to  noble  achievements 
everywhere,  in  every  age. 
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lieimoas  I  have  erer  heard— he  speaks  of  "  slaTery  harbg  a  reliable  and  ao* 
oommodating  aDy  in  a  partj  of  the  free  States,**  and  he  aaya,  he  **  beare  witneas 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  slavery/'  •  •  •  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  he  belieres  there  is  one  in  this  Senate  from  the  Nortli, 
whose  course  is  influenced  by  his  fidelity  to  slavery ;  and  if  he  does,  what  right 
he  has  to  cast  odium  upon  gentlemen  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the  high 
duties  which  belong  to  his  position  ?  " 

Mr.  SswABD. — ^The  Senator  addresses  a  question  to  me,  and  I  rise'for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  answer  it  I  think  it  was  Hr.  Jelferson  who  said  thai 
the  natural  ally  of  slavery  hi  the  South  was  the  Democracy  of  the  North. 
I  have  heard  it  attributed  to  Mr.  Jeflferson.    Eowever  thi9  may  6«,  I  believe  it 

Mr.  Foon  denied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  said  it 

Mr.  Giu».— I  will  not  touch  upon  that  question ;  but  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator firom  New  York  in  relation  to  another  pofait—and  that  is,  if  he  meant 
it  in  the  sense  wUdi  Mr.  Jefl'erson,  or  whoever  may  have  said  it,  intended  t 
The  one  was  intended  as  a  commendation  for  their  attachment  to  constitu- 
tkmal  principles ;  the  other  as  a  slur  upon  a  great  party. 

Mr.  SkwABD.— I  answer  promptly  and  freely;  I  had  no  hitention  of  cast- 
ing reproach  upon,  or  of  refiecting  upon,  any  member  of  this  board,  or  any 
person  anywhere.  The  remark  had  no  such  connection.  I  ask  leave  now  to 
say,  that  Such  as  I  have  described  is,  hi  my  view,  the  political  organization  of 
the  parties  of  this  country ;  that  slavery  has  the  support,  the  toleration  (given 
honestly  fnd  fit>m  patriotic  motives,  I  admit)  of  the  party  to  which  I  referred : 
and  that  its  alliance  with  slavery  constitutes  its  tower  of  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  party  to  wliich  I  belong  is  a  party  wliich  is  more  distinctly 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  or  emancipation,  and 
therefore  it  is  weaker  in  its  alliance  with  the  South.  *  *  *  I  will  do  the 
Whig  party  the  justice  or  the  bjustice  to  say,  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
it  all  my  active  life ;  and  I  will  do  it  the  great  disservice  to  say  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  happen,  and  whoever  may  put  me  under  the  ban,  I  shall  be  the 
last  to  leave  it,  however  individuals  may  disown  me,  or  the  principles  I  main- 
tain. I  shaU  adhere  to  it,  beeauee  I  thhik,  ef  the  two  great  parties,  it  Is  the 
mott  devoted  to  Him  came  of  freedom  and  onanc^pa/fofk  I  will,  however,  do  the 
Whig  party  the  justice,  if  it  be  such,  to  say  that  these  sentiments  of  mme  • 
upon  that  pomt  are  not  hi  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  that  party 
throughout  the  whole  country — ^that  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  for  it,  but  for 
myself  alone.  I  have,  however,  great  hopes  that  the  Whig  party  and  the 
party  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  progress,  to  which  I  refer,  and  ultimately  all 
parties,  will  come  to  precisely  the  same  conduaions  which  are  the  guide  and 
governing  prindples  of  my  own  conduct 

Mr.  Cass. — ^I  was  going  to  remark  that,  with  respect  to  the  creed  of  the 
Whig  party,  or  tiie  orthodoxy  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  a  matter 
with  which  I  have  no  concern ;  but  with  respect  to  progress  I  have  something 
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to  ttj.  My  progress  is  within  the  Oonstitutlon.  My  tge  of  progress  is  cir> 
eomscribed  therei  If  the  Senator  from  New  Toric  is  gcSng  out  of  it,  I  do 
not  beUere  in  his  progress  at  aJL  No,  sir  1  liy  object  is  to  support  the 
Ciuistitation  which,  under  God,  is  the  soaroe  of  oor  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Sewaed  (in  his  seat).— That  is  nime. 

Mr.  Cass.— The  Senator  from  New  Toik  says  that  siso  is  hit  object  If 
it  is,  I  think  he  has  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,  by  pronoandng  it  immoral, 
and  denying  the  vaH^ty  of  its  obligations.  It  would  last  scarcely  a  day  if 
that  Senator,  with  this  avowed  principle  of  action,  had  the  direction  of  the 
GoTcmment  I  don't  say  that  it  would  be  dissolTcd  immediately,  but  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  would  be  sown,  and  would  ripen  into  a  harvest  of  mis- 
fortune as  speedily  as  the  rankest  vegetation  gains  maturity  under  a  tropical 
Bun.^ 

So  far  as  appears  irom  Mr.  Seward's  repUes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  sole  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Whig  party  of  that 
period,  was  its  more  thorough  devotioiv'Ho  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  emancipation" — ^that  is,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
abolitionists.  For,  since  emancipation  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  degree  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ^  the  cause  of 
emancipation ''  could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  re^lution 
of  the  Government  for  which  the  abolitionists  w^re  striving. 
Revolution,  with  its  dread  attendants,  can  be  justified  only 
by  oppression ;  and  the  power  of  oppression  was  not  with  the 
South,  even  supposing  it  had  the  disposition  to  exercise  it. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Seward,  shortly  before  this  discussion  took 
place^  had  voted  for  the  reception  of  a  petition  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  in  company  with  only  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Chase;  to  which  fact 
farther  reference  is  had  in  a  succeeding  page  of  this  volume. 
What  "progress*'  the  Senator  from  New  York  made  in  ten 
years  from  that  time,  were  any  further  advance  needed,  may 
appear  from  a  remark  or  two  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  in 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1860 : 

**  What  a  commentary  npon  the  history  of  man  is  the  fact  that,  dghteen 
years  after  the  deatii  of  John  Qoincy  Adams,  the  people  have  for  their  stand- 
ard-bearer Abraham  Lincoln,  oon/esainff  (he  obUffoUotu  of  tha  Highib  Law, 

'  Abridgment  of  Debates,  toL  xriL,  pp.  440, 441. 
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whlcli  the  Sage  of  Qomcy  proclaimed,  and  contending  for  weal  or  woe,  for 
life  or  death,  in  ^  irreprettible  eanjlict  between  freedom  and  slaTcry  1  I 
desire  only  to  say,  that  we  are  in  the  ha  stoffe  of  the  confiid^  befoie  the 
great  triumphant  inauguration  of  this  pollcj  into  the  Government  of  the 
United  States/' 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  this  singular  piece  of  decla- 
mation is  at  least  as  disingenuoas  as  the  speech  denounced 
by  Mr.  Cass.  For,  unbending  as  Mr.  Adams  notoriously 
was  in  following  out  his  own  ideas  of  obligation,  he  was 
any  thing  but  one  of  those  to  be  justly  characterized,  in 
general,  as  a  prophet  of  the  Higher  Law.  No  one  can  tldnk 
of  him  as  an  inheritor  of  the  speculative  vagaries  of  the 
French  Jacobins  and  Terrorists  of  1702;  of  a  class  aptly 
enough  answering  to  Virgil's  description  of  Rumor,  with  its 
head  enveloped  in  the  clouds,  while  its  feet  oscillate  upon 
the  earth ;  whose  region  of  the  Higher  Law  is  only  relatively 
above  that  of  ordinary  thought,  by  being  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  reason  and  experience,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 
ton^s  "  Limbo''  are  neither  of  heaven  nor  earth ;  a  region 
which,  obscured  by  perpetual  mist,  may  well  exemplify  the 
saying :  "  When  the  light  within  is  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  I " 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Adams  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  the 
abandonment  of  himself  by  his  Democratic  supporters,  in 
favor  of  General  Jackson,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  also  resented 
the  preference  shown  by  the  same  party  to  Mr.  Polk ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  former  long  entertained  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  absolute  severance  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  held  to  the  right  of  secession.*    There  was  a  very 

'  **  But  the  indissoluhle  link  of  union  between  the  people  of  the  Beveral 
States  of  this  confederated  naUon  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  right,  but  in  the 
heart  If  the  day  should  e^er  come  (may  Heaven  avert  it  I)  when  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  these  States  shall  be  alienated  from  each  other,  when 
ihe  fraternal  spirit  shall  give  way  to  cold  indiiference,  or  collisions  of  interest 
shall  fetter  into  hatred,  the  bands  of  political  association  will  not  long  hold 
together  parties  no  longer  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  condliated  interests 
and  kindly  sympathies ;  and  far  better  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited 
States  to  part  in  friendship  from  each  other,  than  to  be  held  together  by  con- 
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great  difference  between  Mr.  Adams  in  his  calmer  moments 
and  the  same  person  when,  infuriated  by  conflict  in  the 
House,  he  poured  forth  rather  the  bitterness  of  his  own  po- 
litical disappointments,  than  the  sober  convictions  of  his 
reason.  No  contrast  could  exist  more  striking,  than  in  the 
conception  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  dignified  President  of  the 
United  States,  thinking  and  acting  in  entire  concert  with 
Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other,  Mr.  Adams,  as  described  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  chief 
guide  and  exemplar  of  common  brawlers  and  disturbers  of 
social  order. 

There  had  been  a  change  in  his  disposition,  doubtless, 
during  his  later  years.  For  instance,  in  1831,  he  refused  to 
support  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  the  ground  of  the  inexpediency  and  impro- 
priety of  meddling  with  the  subject.  In  1836,  he  advocated 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  slave  State;  *' Arkansas, 
therefore,"  he  said,  '^  comes  and  has  a  right  to  come  into  the 
Union,  with  her  slaves  and  her  slave  laws.*'  ButJ  in  1843, 
after  a  speech,  the  sentiments  of  which  had  far  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  moderation,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
a  member,  whether  he  was  ready  for  abolition,  *'  no  matter 
though  five  millions  of  the  South  perish  " — ^he  exclaimed,  in 
his  seat,  "  Five  hundred  millions,  let  it  come ! "  This  was 
the  "  Higher  Law,"  with  a  vengeance !  which  would  consent 
to  the  absolute  destruction  of  one-half  the  human  race,  and 
with  the  same  reason,  to  that  of  the  whole ;  except  that  ex- 
ceedingly small  portion  of  it,  comparatively,  which  it  would 
enfranchise  with  novel  liberties  1  It  would  be  like  the  coun- 
sel of  the  fiend  against  the  Almighty — 

with  heU-firo 

To  waste  His  whole  creatioQ — 

for,  surely,  a  world  given  up  entirely  to  the  negro  race  could 
not  be  very  different  from  the  desolate  conAision  of  pande- 
monium itself. 

Btraint''— i'Vom  Addreu  of  Mr.  Adamt,  be/ore  the  New  York  Biatorieal  So* 
eUfyf  in  1839. 
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Bat  in  that  annoancement  of  Mr.  Seward,  in  itB  reference 
to  pending  events  and  the  prospects  of  the  fiitnre,  was  the 
voice  of  the  battle-trumpet,  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  ter- 
rible rumble  of  the  carriages  of  war.  Yet  patting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  question  of  policy  thus  early  and  distinctly 
declared  by  the  expectant  Secretary,  as  the  guiding  and 
determined  principle  of  his  party — ^'Hhe  irrepressible  conflict 
between  freedom  and  slavery,"  that  is  to  say,  necessarily, 
between  the  North  and  the  South— ^which  could  hardly  be 
regarded  by  the  one  section  and  understood  by  the  other,  as 
any  tUng  else  than  a  desperate  threat  of  no  peaceful  strug^ 
gle  to  come — ^it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  such  a  conflict, 
if  ^  irrepressible,"  might  still  have  been  kept  within  due 
bounds,  as  it  had  been  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but  for  the 
retolnte  purpose  of  a  dominant  party;  and  need  never  have 
been  fatal  in  its  progress  and  its  consequences.^  For  not> 
withstanding  those  extreme  opinions  avowed  by  Mr.  Seward, 
for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Michigan — ^and,  in  spite  of  those  auguries  of  his  own  which 
he  had  afterwards  so  much  influence  in  working  up  to  their 
fulfilment — ^it  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  two  great 
parties,  in  their  relations  to  the  common  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, was  better  and  stronger,  in  the  year  1852,  than  it  had 
been  for  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  mea&- 
uies  of  1850.  At  the  election  of  1848,  the  Liberty  party 
had  cast  200,678  votes  for  its  candidate,  the  ex-Democrat, 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  At  the  election  of  1852,  though  a  much 
larger  popular  vote  was  thrown,  that  for  the  ex-Democrat, 
Mr.  Hale,  who  was  then,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Mr. 
Seward,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party,  fell  off  to  157,296. 
The  Democrats  were  exultant  at  the  recovery  of  power,  and 

'  In  regard  to  powers  or  righta  under  the  Ck>nstitu^on,  derived  from  it  only 
b J  inference,  different  persons  might  with  propriety  entertain  different  opinions ; 
but  to  set  up  a  ** Higher  Law,''  or  an  ** irrepressible  conflict,"  or  a  "sacred 
animodty,"  against  an  express  and  clearly  mtelligible  provi^n  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  simply  treason,  in  a  moral  sense,  though  only  an  overt  act  is  made 
audi,  In  a  legal  sense,  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument. 
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afterwards  unforttmately  conceived  that  it  wotdd  bear  almost 
any  strain  upon  it ;  and  the  Whigs  of  the  South,  with  more 
than  Roman  virtae,  considering  the  temptations  to  fall  away, 
had  nobly  vindicated  their  fidelity  to  principle  a«d  their  dis- 
regard of  sectional  influences,  in  concert  with  their  ancient 
allies  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Pierce,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  in  that  politi- 
cal campaign,  had  uniformly  exhibited  entire  constancy  to 
his  party  relations,  without  the  slightest  compliance  with  sec- 
tional pretensions.  It  was  alleged  of  General  Scott,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Whigs,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
some  influence  at  the  South,  that  his  opinions  m  regard  to  sla- 
very had  a  specially  Northern  tendency;  though  there  was  no 
actual  ground  for  the  intimation  that  he  entertained  any  other 
sentiments  on  this  point  than  those  held  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Whig-party.  Indeed,  both  he  and  his  com- 
petitor were  men  of  a  spirit  too  thoroughly  patriotic  to  be 
liable  to  any  charge  of  preference  of  one  section  over  the 
other.  Both  resided  in  free  States,  and  both  were  well- 
known  supporters  of  the  Constitution  and  devoted  lovers  of 
the  Union.  The  choice  feU  upon  Mr.  Pierce;  though  in  a 
popular  ballot,  increased  by  nearly  800,000,  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  the  vote*  for  General  Scott  slightly  exceeded  that 
given  to  General  Taylor  in  1848.  In  fact,  while  the  com- 
bined Whig  and  Democratic  vote  had  risen  from  2,876,164 
to  3,126,375,  the  Freesoil  vote  had  diminished  from  201,678 
to  157,206.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  that  while  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
slave  States  was  only  about  70,000,  in  the  fi-ee  States  it  rose 
above  133,000 ;  and  that  General  Scott  carried  the  majority 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  while  in  three  other  of  the  slave  States,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  the  difference  between  the 
strength  of  the  candidates  amounted  to  little. 

It  appeared  in  that  election  that  a  considerable  body  of 
the  Whigs,  wearied  of  sectional  strife,  and  hoping  to  give  it 
a  decisive  quiettcSj  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate; 
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while,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  more  than  half  of  the 
party,  affected  by  reasons  abready  alluded  to,  yet  nnwilling 
to  act  with  their  former  political  opponents,  declined  to  vote 
at  alLc  Bi|t  it  is  evident,  from  the  recapitulation  just  given, 
that,  up  to  this  period,  notwithstanding  sectional  differences, 
the  two  great  parties  had  shown  a  striking  fidelity  to  their 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  while  the  influence 
and  numbers  of  the  third  party  had  suffered  a  most  disconiv 
aging  diminution.  But  while  one  of  the  leading  parties  con- 
tinued, in  the  main,  true  to  its  principles,  the  other  was  un- 
dergoing a  variety  of  mutations,  all  conducting  to  the  com- 
mon disaster,  in  the  end.  In  order  to  present  this  matter 
clearly,  it  is  necessary,  in  some  brief  measure,  to  retrade  the 
course  of  this  inquiry. 

In  the  election  of  1848,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of 
Texas  and  the  war  which  ensued.  General  Taylor  had  been 
elected  President  by  large  Northern  majorities.  Singularly 
enough,  four  of  the  six  New  England  States,  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  every  one  of  the  Middle  and  Border  States,  except  Vir- 
ginia, namely.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  chose  Whig 
electors.  The  fourteen  slave  States,  excluding  Delaware, 
were  equally  divided  between  the  two  candidates,  though 
by  small  majorities;  while  the  entire  tier  of  Western  free 
States,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, manifested  their  preference  in  a  body  for  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

The  new  President,  like  all  army  officers  of  his  day,  who 
felt  themselves  standing  in  peculiar  and  delicate  relations  to 
the  common  country,  had  previously  formed  no  particular 
party  alliance.  He  was  known,  however,  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  measures  which  led  to  the  war,  but  had  warmly 
enlisted  popular  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  by  his  brilliant  and 
victorious  conduct  of  his  part  of  the  campaigns.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  made  of  him,  after  his  nomination,  he  had  em- 
ployed an  expression  which  took  strongly  with  large  masses 
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of  the  people,  in  declaring  himself  ^  a  Whig  and  a  quarter 
over,^  There  had  been  little  in  the  experience  of  his  past 
life  fitted  to  train  him  for  civil  service,  or  to  render  him  par- 
ticularly conversant  with  national  politics;  but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  strong  sense,  a  firm  purpose,  a  kind  nature,  irre- 
proachable integrity  of  character,  and  the  capacity  and  habit 
of  command.'  It  was  said  that  among  his  not  very  exten- 
sive studies,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  reader  of 
Plutarch;  and  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  there  seemed 
many  traits  of  his  prompt,  plain,  and  honest  character,  not 
unlike  those  attributed  to  some  of  his  more  primitive  heroes 
by  that  entertaining  biographer.  The  general  sentiment  in- 
spired by  President  Taylor  was  one  of  personal  affection  and 
extreme  good  will.  He  was  a  Southern  man,  with  broadly 
national  principles  and  feelings,  who  had  rendered  distin- 
guished public  service,  and  who  could  desire  nothing  but  the 
unqualified  public  good.  His- administration  began,  there- 
fore, under  auspices  calculated  to  discourage  sectional  pur- 
poses, come  from  whatever  quarter  they  might,  and  to  inter- 
pose insuperable  obstacles  to  the  spread  and  effectual  opera- 
tion of  fanatical  sentiments. 

President  Taylor  surviyed  his  inauguration  but  little  more 
than  a  year.  He  had  soon  found  himself  importuned  by 
some  of  his  leading  Southern  supporters,  to  lend  his  official 
influence  to  measures  looking  directly  to  the  advancement  of 
supposed  Southern  interests.  But,  as  he  had  publicly  declared, 


^  Genend  Soott,  in  his  leoenUy  pabUshed  "  AatoUography,"  reUtes  an  in- 
terasting  instance  of  General  Taylor's  high  aenae  of  peooniary  obligation.  It 
seems  that  the  latter,  during  a  period  of  exddng  speculation  in  Kentucky, 
had  been  induced  to  endorse  for  a  fHend  to  a  large  amount  The  fiiend,  with 
many  others  at  the  time,  was  ruined.  In  the  mean  time,  a  "  stay-law"  had 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  had  abo  put  in  drculatkm 
certain  bills  of  credit  of  its  own,  of  no  actual  Talue,  with  which  the  indoiser 
might  have  paid  the  debt,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  stay- 
law.  But  General  Taylor,  then  a  colonel  under  Scott's  command,  asked  for  a 
short  leaye  of  absence,  procured  specie,  took  it  with  him  to  LouisvUle,  and 
^ith  it  ftdly  discharged  the  honorary  obligation. 
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before  his'  nomination,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  stand 
for  office  as  a  merely  party  candidate,  so  he  was  resolved  to 
allow  no  i^ectional  bias  to  control  him  as  President.  Satis* 
factory  as  tlds  agreeable  state  of  things  would  naturally  be 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  tended  rather  to  inflame,  than 
to  check  the  efforts  of  the  radical  leaders.  There  had  grown 
up  in  I^orthem  communities,  at  that  period,  a  class  of  men, 
generally  styling  themselves  Democrats,  but  who,  in  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  the  two  principal  parties,  in  several 
of  the  States,  scarcely  knew  on  which  side  to  range  them- 
selyes.  They  were  sincerely  anxious  for  plaqe,  but  entirely 
indifferent  to  political  principle.  They  looked  upon  politics 
as  a  game,  in  which  they  hoped  to  get  the  winnings,  and 
cared  little  what  might  *'  slide,^  so  that  the  gpx>und  did  not 
slide  away  from  under  their  own  feet,  The  triumph  of  the 
Whigs,  especially  under  a  President  so  personally  popular 
thalt  the  prospect  of  change  at  the  expiration  of  hifl  term  of 
office  looked  any  thing  but  flattering,  placed  them  in  an  em- 
barrassing condition  and  filled  them  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
They  had  no  care  for  national  questions,  ex<;ept  so  far  as 
these  might  be  made  to  affect  local  politics  fiivorably  to 
themselves;  and  to  this  point  they  addressed  themselves 
with  all'the  zeal  and  ability  they  could  summon. 

The  time  had  been  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  New 
England,  when  only  persons  of  established  character,  re- 
spected or  admired  for  more  than  ordinary  qualities,  could 
expect  to  attain  any  eminent  public  position.  The  re- 
markable influence  which  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  had 
'  enjoyed,  had  been  very  much  owing  to  the  popular  regard 
lor  this  principle  of  selection  for  office.  Persons  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  would  stoop  to  no  base  method  of  attain- 
ing place,  and,  at  an  earlier  date,  could  not  expect  to  win 
the  popular  fltvor,  if  they  did ;  but,  in  the  change  of  manners, 
they  stood  no  chance  with  adventurous  claimants  for  office, 
who  scrupled  at  no  means  likely  to  accomplish  their  objects. 
In  the  gradual  withdrawal,  therefore,  of  the  higher  class  of 
men  from  a  competition  which  seemed  to  them  like  personal 
8 
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degradation,  the  field  was  rendered  much  more  clear  for  a 
less  worthy  order  of  contestants.  In  concert  with  the  latter, 
upon  whom  their  political  principles  hung  very  loosely,  were 
the  outright  fanatics,  and,  in  general,  the  zealous  advocates 
of  antislavery  doctrines;  and  radicals  of  every  description 
were  their  natural  allies. 

Most  of  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  State  were  distin- 
guished chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  and  its 
main  body  was  composed,  in  general,  of  substantial  and  well- 
ordered  citizens.  In  fact,  it  held  a  proud  prominence  in  point 
of  character  and  influence,  and  was  sometimes  sneered  at  by 
its  opponents  for  its  respectability.  More  intelligent  and 
considerate  Democrats,  at  ^  later  day,  when  its  glory  had 
departed,  and  the  clouds  of  national  disaster  had  begun  to 
thicken  on  the  horizon,  bitterly  deplored  any  hand  they 
might  have  had  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  an  organization, 
which  was  such  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  national  cause. 
One  of  the  radicals  of  the  day,  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
Whig  party,  and  brought  forward  by  its  favor,  and  has  since 
occupied  a  public* position  of  importance,  declared,  in  lan- 
guage originally  applied  to  it  from  another  quarter,  that  it 
should  be  pulled  down,  ^'if  it  were  as  pure  as  the  angels' in 
heaven;"  and  doubtless  his  confederates  concurred  in  this 
pious  sentiment.  The  effect  of  their  efforts,  in  combination 
with  other  causes,  was  seen  afterwards ;  but  at  present  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Actuated  solely  by  the  selfish  hope  of  the  spoils  of  office, 
this  factious  set  of  men  devoted  themselves  to  any  cause 
of  agitation  which  promised  them  the.  most  abundant  suc- 
cess at  home.  Utterly  without  principle  themselves,  they 
derided  the  idea  of  its  influence  over  others.  Not  a  few  of 
them  have  subsequently  been  among  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  public  commotion,  and  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
least  dangerous  places  of  the  war.  To  suppose  them  impelled 
by  any  motives  of  philanthropy,  or  emotions  of  humanity, 
would  be  as  impiously  absurd  as  the  deification  of  hypocrisy 
itseIC    Nothmg  is  easier  than  to  harangue  against  oppression 
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and  cruelty,  and  the  ^' slave  power"  afforded  them  a  ready 
and  an  ample  theme. 

The  moral  and  political  consideration,  that  the  States  of 
the  Union  constituted  one  country,  under  one  goremmenf, 
agreed  to  by  all ;  and  that  to  stir  up  hostility  against  a  part 
of  the  States,  on  account  of  an  existing  and  ineradicable  fact, 
was.  to  begin  a  needless  and  unjust  domestic  quarrel  against 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  whole — suggested  to  these  per- 
sons no  conscientious  scruples;  or,  if  so,  they  paid  such 
scruples  no  regard.  Morally,  they  had  no  more  concern 
with  Southern  slavery  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Politically, 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  real  consequence  to  Northern  interests, 
supposing  that  Northern  interests  were  fairly  entitled  to  re- 
gard, separately  from  the  conuSOn  good ;  for,  in  reality,  the 
North  far  surpassed  the  South  in  numbers  and  political  power, 
to  which  every  year  was  contributing  a  large  increase.  In 
combination  with  the  outright  abolitionists  and  the  anti- 
slavery  advocates,  in  general,  they  deluged  the  land  with 
lectures  and  tracts,  upon  the  threatening  approaches  of  this 
terrific  power,  which,  however  boastfuUy,  was  yet  actually 
trembling  at  the  time  for  its  own  defence ;  and,  doubtless,  in 
*many  a  New  England  village,  crowds  of  ignorant  women 
clasped  their  children  closer  to  their  bosoms ;  and  men,  scarce- 
ly better  informed,  listened  with  gaping  mouths,  in  vague 
dread  of  the  advance  of  a  hypothetical  monster,  gloomy, 
coiling,  and  insatiable,  which,  if  not  timely  resisted,  was 
soon  to  enclose  the  common  country  in  its  ferocious  and  fatal 
embrace. 

Is  this  picture  in  the  least  overcharged  ?  Such  an  idea 
as  the  following,  presented  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Seward,  de- 
livered at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  (25th 
of  October,  1858),  was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  idea,  and 
stamp  deeper  the  apprehension,  and  does  credit  to  his  rhetori- 
cal powers,  however  it  may  impress  us  in  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy or  of  fact: 

« lather  the  ootUm  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar 
plantationfl  of  Louidana  will  be  ultimately  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston 
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and  Keir  Orleans  become  the  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else 
the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fidds  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Tork  must  again  be 
wrrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slaye  culture  and  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  Tork  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men ! "  ^ 

The  agitators  and  alarmists,  on  the  score  of  "  the  slave 
power"  hallucination,  in  general,  animated  by  the  vote 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  late  election,  though  insig- 
nificant in  relation  to  the  entire  sum,  renewed  their  efforts  to 
stir  np  popular  sentiment.  There  were  other  causes,  result- 
ing firom  dissatisfaction  in  certain  quarters,  at  the  postpone^ 
ment  or  neglect  of  the  claims  of  competitors  for  the  presi- 
dency, on  both  sides;  and  especially  at  the  preference 
accorded  to  General  Tayloj^by  the  Whigs,  These  tended 
to  the  promotion  of  their  objects.  The  new  President  was 
held  up  by  Democrats,  and  by  certain  of  the  impracticable 
Whigs,  as  "  an  available  candidate  "  merely ;  as  if  his  great 
popidarity  constituted  his  only  pretensions  to  the  exalted 
office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen ;  and  as  if  this  well-earned 
popular  fkvor,  due  to  public  acts  known  to  all  men,  and  to 
pkdn,  but  remarkable  and  admirable  characteristics  equally 
weU  understood,  formed  a  reason  against,  instead  of  one  of  • 
a  substantial  nature  in  support  of  his  nomination.' 

•  >  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  representation  had  a  serious  influence 
npo9  popular  sentiment,  except  among  those  who  were  capable  of  distin- 
'guishhig  its  absurdity.  For  CYcry  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  is 
aware  that  rice  fields  cannot  be  tOled  by  white  men,  with  any  regard  to 
human  life,  and  cotton  plantations  and  sugar  plantations  certainly  to  much 
less  advantage  than  by  blacks ;  while,  witii  respect  to  the  rye  fields  and  wheat 
fields  specified,  as  to  be  again  surrendered  to  slave  culture,  every  one  knows 
that  they  were  never  so  used,  except  in  quite  a  limited  sense.  As  to  the  "  pro- 
duction of  slaves,'*  it  was  a  scandalous  imputation  without  any  grounds  wbatr 
ever.  The  climate  and  nature  of  their  products  mainly  regulated  the  kind 
of  labor  employed  hi  the  two  sections.  In  the  South,  the  blacks  were  always 
principally  laborers  in  the  country ;  in  the  North,  they  were  principally  ser> 
rants  in  the  aties  and  larger  towns. 

*  How  far  his  administration  tended  to  Justify  the  popular  choice,  during 
Ids  brief  term  of  office,  appears  in  a  very  marked  manner  firom  the  species  of 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  hhn,  at  its  close,  by  leading  Democrats  in  Congress, 
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This  presentation  of  an  unexceptionable  candidate,  of 
whose  election  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was  urged  as  a  de- 
viation from  true  principle :  especially  by  persons  who  had 
shown  their  own  regard  for  principle  by  abandoning  the 
great  national  organizations  with  which  they  had  previously 
acted,  and  by  connecting  themselves  in  active  cooperation 
with  a  faction,  in  the  service  of  which  they  might  hope  for 
more  speedy  promotion.  For,  although  the  Whig  party  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  had  cast  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand votes  for  General  Taylor — on  the  other  hand,  the  Free- 
soil  vote  had  risen  to  nearly  forty  thousand.  In  the  one,  the 
standard  for  eminent  office  was  yet  quite  beyond  the  pre- 
tensions of  those,  whose  talents  for  agitation  were  repressed, 
while  subject  to  its  law,  by  the  constitutional  principles  and 
action  of  their  party  associates.  In  the  other,  they  were 
well  qualified  to  take  the  lead ;  and  with  such  subjects  of 
agitation  at  hand,  and  wi€h  such  an  aggregate  of  numbers 
already  secured,  it  seemed  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  by 
active  exertions,  they  might  eventually  obtain  for  the  Free- 
soil  party  an  actual  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  State. 
At  all  events,  they  were  despondent  of  obtaining  the  objects 
of  their  ambition  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  party,  and  they 
resolved,  therefore,  by  whatever  means,  to  break  it  down, 
and  to  build  up  another  more  conformable  to  their  purposes, 
upon  its  ruins.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Whigs  lived  in  a  state 
of  false  security.  They  looked  upon  these  factionists  very 
much  as  Mr.  Burke  told  the  electors  of  Bristol  he  regarded 
the  rage  of  his  more  violent  opponents :  ^^  The  highest  flight 
of  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  inferior  region  of 
the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look  upon  them  just  as  you, 
gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks, 
look  down  upon  the  gulls,  that  skim  the  mud  of  your  river, 
when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide." 

aa  well  as  leading  Whigs.  See  speeches  on  the  occadon,  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Gobs,  King,  Berrien,  and  others  m  the  Senate ;  and  of  Messrs.  Conrad,  Wm- 
throp,  Baker,  Billiard,  and  others  fai  the  House,  reported  in  C^wffrestional 
Olobe,  and  yoL  xyi.  of  the  "  Abridgment  of  Debates." 


174  oBiam  of  the  ultb  was. 

That  profound  theologian  and  philosopher,  Bishop  But- 
ler, is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea,  that,  by  possibility, 
all  mankind  are  mad.  Whatever  conclusions  might  be  justi- 
fied by  careful  speculation  upon  this  point,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  main  body  of  a  people  may  becomd  so  possessed  of 
a  delusion,  as  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  confines  of  in- 
sanity. The  Northern  masses,  who  gave  way  to  the  anti- 
slavery  excitement,  acted  upon  false  pFemises.  A  madman's 
conduct  is  rational  enough  upon  the  grounds  which  prompt 
his  action.  A  child  mounts  a  stick,  and  imagines  himself  on 
horseback.  The  range  of  a  madman's  fancies  becomes  cir- 
cumscribed^ or  morbidly  enlarged,  and  he  lives  within  his 
own  circle  of  thought  in  relations  to  that  alone.  He  assumes, 
for  instance,  that  he  is  a  king,  and  makes  use  of  the  best  means 
at  his  command  to  indicate  his  royal  dignity.  Under  the  for- 
mer inhuman  and  ignorant  mode  of  treatment  practised  tow- 
ards such  unhappy  patients,  he  wo«ld  wrap  his  tattered  blank- 
et around  his  naked  limbs,  in  guise  of  a  robe  of  state,  and 
hold  up  a  straw  from  his  {pallet  for  a  mimic  sceptre.  That  part 
of  the  Northern  population,  out  of  whose  ignorance  and  ex- 
citable temperament  the  antislavery  agitation  was  worked 
up  into  a  wide-spread  hallucination,  assumed,  and  was  in- 
structed by  those  who  knew  better  to  assume,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  comprehended  all  the  worst 
evils  and  vices  of  every  description  of  bondage,  in  every  na- 
tion and  in  every  age. 

It  was  on  this  theory  that  multitudes  conceived  them- 
selves called  upon  to  spare  no  pains  to  extinguish  a  system 
of  such  enormous  wrong ;  and  that  no  human  statutes  could 
justly  restrain  them  from  the  discharge  of  superior  obliga- 
tions to  the  "  Higher  Law."  The  fault,  or  misfortune,  was, 
that  no  real  foundation  existed  for  the  assumption  upon  which 
they  proceeded.  Of  all  forms  of  involuntary  restraint,  under 
which  one  class  of  human  beings  is  subjected  to  the  control 
of  another  class,  that  exerted  by  Southern  masters  and  mis- 
tresses over  their  slaves  was  the  mildest  and  least  objection- 
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able.'  The  evidenoe  of  this  &ct  is  complete,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  numerous  impartial  foreign  witnesses ;  but  the  nega- 
tive evidence  is  still  more  conclusive ;  for  it  is  not  known 
that,  among  the  whole  four  millions  of  Southern  blacks,  any 
one  has  been  found  to  have  complained  of  grievous  wrong 
from  his  owner  to  the  armies  which  have  penetrated  their 
country.  Indeed,  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of  South- 
em  families,  in  their  visits  to  the  Korth,  to  be  attended  by 
their  household  servants  of  either  sex ;  and  though  the  fa- 
natics spared  no  pains  to  entice  them  from  their  masters ;  and 
though  such  was  the  condition  of  the  law,  at  the  period  in 
question,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration,  that  freedom, 
when  they  were  on  Northern  soil,  was  really  at  their  own 
option,  the  instances  were  almost  unknown  of  such  slaves 
abandoning  the  service  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and 
to  which  it  may,  hence,  be  assumed,  they  were  attached. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  those 
who  were  seduced  from  their  homes  by  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists,  during  a  series  of  years,  was  really  in- 
considerable. When  the  troops  of  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  St.  Helena,  Port  Boyal,  and  finally  of  Beau- 
fort; in  South  Carolina,  early  in  the  war,  Northern  chaplains 
wrote  home  letters,  which  were  published,  expressing  their 
surprise  that  they  saw  no  mulattoes  or  children  of  mixed 
races  in  that  quarter.  The  statement  was  grudgingly  re- 
ceived by  many,  who  had  held  up  the  idea  of  widely  preva- 
lent habits  of  licentiousness  in  the  Southern  States.  A  little 
reflection,  elevated  and  instructed  by  a  certain  degree  of 
charity,  might  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  where  tempta- 
tions of  the  kind  alluded  to  had  the  longest  existed,  among 
a  Christian  people,  the  syial  guards  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  most  strict.  Allowing  for  all  exceptional  cases  of  the 
kind,  certainly  Southern  matrons  and  maids  would  be  far 
from  submitting  to  the  insult  implied  in  any  such  promiscu- 
ous concubinage ;  and  it  is  weU  known  that  white  men  lost 

— -   •  -^ 

'  See  Webster,  'Oh  March  Speech,  pamphlet  ediHon,  p.  8. 
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caste  at  the  South,  who  were  notoriously,  guilty  of  such  a 
vicious  way  of  life.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  long, 
struggle,  even  after  the  President  had  promulgated  his  decree 
of  emancipation,  and  when  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
had  their  most  widely  extended  possession  of  the  Southern 
territory,  no  symptom  of  insurrection  is  known  to  have 
manifested  itself  among  the  slaves.  This  fact  shows  either 
great  indifEerence  to  the  boon  of  freedom,  on  their  part,  or  a 
singular  degree  of  control  exercised  over  them  by  their 
masters ;  perhaps  both. 

But  no  more  striking  exemplification  could  be  furnished, 
of  that  former  contentment  or  quiet  state  of  things,  on  one 
side^f  the  Southern  line,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  among 
a  certain  class  of  persons,  on  the  other  side,  than  in  the 
"raid"  of  John  Brown.  That  fanatic  imagined  that  he 
could  stir  up  an  insurrection  capable  of  overthrowing  "  the 
slave  power,"  with  a  force  of  twentj^-one  men!  But,  al- 
though with  the  advantage  of  a  yearns  residence  on  tiie 
Virginia  border,  not  a  slave  joined  his  band.  In  like  man- 
ner, during  the  late  war,  it  was  chiefly  from  plantations 
abandoned  by  their  proprietors,  as  the  army  advanced,  that 
the  negroes  followed  in  the  rear  of  its  march,  more  for  the 
sake  of  precariouB  relief  to  their  present  misery,  thus  pro- 
duced, than  from  any  definite  idea  of  civil  regeneration.  In 
most  cases,  the  "  sudden  wrench"  from  a  state  of  comforta- 
ble maintenance  to  one  of  helpless  independence  must  have 
produced  an  utter  confusion  of  faculties  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  novel  condition;  and  it  seems  certain, 
that  those  who  thus  perished  from  helplessness  and  hopeless* 
ness  and  want,  and  the  diseases  incident  to  want  and  despair, 
.are  to  be  reckoned  by  not  a  few  Ipmdreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  system  of  negro 
slavery,  in  the  United  States,  as  one  of  unmixed  good — sup- 
posing such  a  human  lot  in  this  world  were  possible — ^in 
order  to  conceive  that  it  had  its  alleviations ;  or  that,  how- 
ever repulsive  the^  idea  of  slavery  of  any  description  might 
be  to  a  white  citizen  unaccustomed  to  observe  its  operation ; 
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yet,  to  a  negro  in  the  South,  the  benefits  of  8uoh  a  condition 
far  outweighed  its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages.  To  the 
white  citizen,  indeed,  the  grave  question  at  hand  presents 
itself  in  an  aspect  raised  infinitely  above  any  temporary  or 
personal  considerations.  By  bestowing  freedom  on  the^ 
negro,  with  all  the  consequences  gf  freedom,  the  structure 
of  the  republic  is  to  be  settled  upon  a  different  basis  from 
that  contemplated  by  its  founders,  and  upon  which  it  had 
risen  to  splendor  and  renown.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  superior  race,  its  future  of  prosperity  and  glory  might 
be  deduced  fcom  the  history  of  the  past  If  trammelled  with 
the  embarrassments  inseparable  from  the  mixture  in'  its  pub- 
lic afiairs  of  a  numerous  race,  intellectually  and  physically 
inferior,  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  more  formidable 
source  of  discord  cannot  fail  to  be  the  consequence.  Its 
action  will  be  disarranged,  its  progress  checked,  its  position  ' 
degraded.  Immense  physical  force  it  may  have,  for  a  time, 
but  its  moral  superiority  will  be  gone.  It  will  fall  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  as  the  most  poweifol  empires  have  hereto- 
fore fidlen,  and  may  see  its  proud  preeminence  exchanged  for 
the  secret,  if  not  the  open,  derision  of  the  world.  Thus,  the 
Chinese  Empire,  comprising  a  territory  of  immense  extent, 
and  a  population  double  that  of  all  Europe — distinguished 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  skilful  in  those  of  commerce,  ingeni- 
ous and  successful  in  cultivating  many  of  the  curious  and 
most  of  the  more  useful  arts  of  life,  and  inferior  to  few 
nations  in  diplomatic  management  and  tact — ^is  yet  at  the 
mercy  of  single  European  powers,  for  want  of  homogeneity 
of  race,  of  an  all-pervading  sentiment  of  nationdity,  of  the 
pride  and  vigor  of  a  people  animated  by  common  memories 
and  hopes,  of  an  enlightened  patriotism  inspired  by  the  eleva- 
ted promptings  of  the  moral  nature,  instead  of  a  mere  policy 
dictated  by  material  and  often  conflicting  interests,  sym« 
pathies,  and  passions. 
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BteteofPabUo  Senttmestatthe  doseof  the  Tear  1 849.-<Ulfbnila  and  Kew  Mexico.— Mr. 
•  Wabate^a  Speech  of  March  Tth,  I860.— Trimming  FoUtldaiia.— Sentimental  Poimdaaa. 
■—The  Ghnrob  aa  a  FoUttcal  £ngine;— M.  Clay^a  Compromiae  Beaolationa.— Petition  for 
DiaBolntlon  of  the  Union.— Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Chaae  rote  to  recelye  it— 
Waahlngton^a  Eirewell  Addreaa.— Mr.  Oalhonn*a  Beaolntlona.— Abtion  of  Soathcn 
Memben  of  Congreaa.— Mr.  Webater.- The  Gompromiae  Meaanrea  of  1850.— State 
SoYcreignty.— The  FogltiTe  Slaye  Lawa  of  17V8  and  of  I860.— The  Miaaoori  Gompro- 
miae abrogated  by  the  Meaanrea  of  1850. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  both  the  North  and  the  South  had  become  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  the  one  section,  the  embers  of  the  fires  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  admission  of  Texas  still  remained  a 
body  of  living  coals.  Other  questions  now  arising,  in  regard 
to  Califomia  and  New  Mexico,  heaped  upon  th^  the  fael 
for  another  and  a  more  fervent  flame.  Warmly  as  the  North 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  the  South,  perhaps, 
even  exceeded  it  in  earnestness;  for  it  was  regarded  in  the 
latter  quarter  as  a  test  point,  which  was  to  settle  definitely 
the  equality  of  their  rights  in  the  Union  and,  as  they  alleged, 
their  future  relation  to  the  republic. 

In  fact,  the  Northern  mind  had  become  morbidly  active 
on  the  subject.  Various  and  powerM  influences  had  been 
for  some  years  at  work  to  produce  this  efiect ;  if  not  in  ex- 
press combination  with  each  other,  yet  tending  to  the  same 
general  end,  and  conveying  the  impressign  of  a  united  effort, 
in  the  free  States,  against  even  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  slave  States,  which  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.' 

'  *'  I  left  the  Department  of  Stote  in  May,  1843,  and  shortly  after  X  leaned, 
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The  manoeayres  of  certain  leading  politicians  in  the  free 
States  had  a  very  great  effect  in  producing  this  impression. 
In  his  great-  speech  of  March  7th,  1850,  Mr.  Webster  point- 
edly allnded  to  this  circnmstance.  He  instanced,  in  particu- 
lar, Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut, 
who,  as  members  of  the  Senate,  had  been  among  the  most 
str^uous  and  influential  in  insisting  upon  the  eztremest  terms 
for  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  who  had  opposed  and  voted 
against  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
during  the  yfkr  with  Mexico,  which  declared,  that  the  war 
was  not  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  for  the 
dismemberment  of  that  power.  Mr.  Webster's  further  re- 
marks upon  this  special  point  are  too  full  of  instruction,  and 
too  pointedly  confirm  the  views  already  expressed  in  these 
pages,  not  to  demand  their  citation.    He  proceeded  to  say : 

**  These  two  gentlemen,  worthy  and  honorable  and  influential  men — and 
if  they  had  not  been  they  could  notiliave  carried  the  measure — ^these  two  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  this  body,  brought  in  Texas,  and  by  their  votes  also  pre- 
Tented  the  passage  of  the  resolntion  of  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia, 
and  thm  they  went  home  and  took  the  lead  in  the  Freesoil  party.  And  there* 
they  stand,  sir  I    They  leave  us  here,  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  by  the 

though  no  w^  oooneoted  with  official  information,  that  a  design  had  been 
taken  up  of  brining  in  Texas,  with  her  slave  tenltory  and  popolation,  into  the 
United  States.  I  was  here  hi  Washington  at  the  time ;  and  the  persons  are 
now  here  who  will  remember,  that  we  had  arranged  a  meeting  for  conversa- 
tion upon  it  I  went  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
that  purpose ;  but  I  could  get  no  audience,  and  but  little  attention.  Some  did 
not  bdieve  H,  and  some  were  engaged  in  thehr  own  pursuits.  They  had 
gone  to' their  fimns,  or  to  their  merchandise,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
any  sentiment  in  New  England,  or  in  Massachusetts,  that  should  combine  the 
two  great  political  parties  against  this  annexation ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
hope  of  bringing  the  Northern  Democracy  into  that  view,  for  the  leaning  was 
all  the  other  way.  But,  dr,  even  with  Whig»— and  leadfaig  Whigs,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say— 4here  was  a  great  indifferenee  toward  the  admission  of 
Texas^  with  slave  territory,  into  this  Unfon.  It  went  on.^'—  Webtier't  speech  m 
£W  Stnaie,  March  lih,  1860. 

But  they  were  right    It  was  not  indifference  to  human  freedom  which  in-    , 
fluenced  them,  but  indisposition  to  engage  in  propagandism  agunst  the  South, 
iq>on  peace  with  which  they  felt  the  safety  of  the  Union  depended. 
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resolatioos  of  annezatioii ;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the  odium  of  fiil6U- 
ing  the  obligatioius  hi  fkvor  of  skvery,  which  they  voted  U8  faito ;  or  else  the 
greater  odium  of  violating  those  obligatioiu,  while  they  are  at  home  makhig 
capital  and  rourfog  lyeochw  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery.  [Laughter.]  And 
therefore  I  lay,  air,  that  there  Is  not  a  charter  in  oar  libtory,  reflecting  piibHo 
meaaurw  and  public  men,  more  Ml  of  what  should  creata  auipiiBe,  more  iUl 
of  what  does  create  in  my  mind  extreme  mortification,  than  that  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  Northern  Democracy." 

Subsoqaent  events,  however,  showed  clearly  enough  the 
course,  the  influence,  and  the  result  of  these  proceedings. 
The  democratic  masses,  in  general,  stood  firm  to  the  last, 
though  only  too  many  of  their  leaders,  known  at  a  later  date 
as  '*  War  Democrats,''  were  acting  this  double  and  mischiev* 
ous  part.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Whig  leaders — 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  speech  already  cited — ^manifested  their  con- 
stancy to  principle,  at  such  sacrifices  and  hazards  as  sternly, 
test  men's  characters ;  while  the  masses  of  the  party  exhibit- 
ed the  turn  of  their  sentimentf  by  voting  for  Fremont  in 
1856,  and  more  numerously  for  Lincoln  in  1860. 
«  But  in  addition  to  political  influences,  thus  able  to  divert 
men  from  steadfast  adherence  to  those  essential  principles 
which  had  proved  the  source  of  the  country's  peace  and 
prosperity,  there  had  been  other  effective  causes  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  which  could  not  fiul  to  attract  the  atten 
tion  and  engage  the  cooperation  of  a  class  of  politicians 
strikingly  vindicating  their  title  to  be  reckoned  '*  waiters  on- 
Providence."  It  was  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  boast  by 
the  Republican  party,  when  it  had  reached  such  a  height  of 
power,  that  an  argument  with  it,  on  this  point,  might  be 
judged  as  inexpedient,  as  the  Roman  officer  thought  one 
would  be  with  the  master  of  twenty  legions — ^that  all  the 
literature  of  the  country,  and  all  persons  in  it  of  any  literary 
distinction,  were  on  the  antislavery  side.  This  allegation 
was  by  no  means  literally  true,  though  susceptible  of  confir- 
mation to  a  very  great  extent.  But,  after  all,  it  does  not 
prove  very  much  in  favor  of  the  cause.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  almost  all  the  literary  leanings  of  Florence  were  on  the 
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side  of  flower  and  patronage,  in  1302,  wben  Dante  'wbb  ban- 
ished— ^the  advocate  of  the  people  and  the  foe  of  tyranny; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries  of  illostrions  fame, 
the  delegates  of  every  refined  capital  in  Europe  have  assemr 
bled  in  his  native  city  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  him,  whose  persecutors  are  best  known  by  the  record  he 
has  made  of  them  in  his  own  immortal  verse.  But,  however 
permanent  in  its  character  most  American  literature  may 
prove,  it  is  certain  that  the  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  di» 
semination  of  antislavery  sentiments  could  enjoy  only  a  very 
'temporary  vitality,  lliis  consequence  must  result  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  the  fiict  that 
the  treatment  bestowed  upon  it  was  not  often  in  correspond- 
ence with  either  truth  or  good  taste. 

At  the  period  under  consideration,  the  negro  had  become 
a  very  general  theme  for  magazine  writers,  contributors  to 
the  daily  press,  and  lecturers  on  various  occasions.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  he  was  a  prominent  and  staple  topic  of  verse 
and  prose.  It  was  so  easy  to  fall  in  with  the  sentimental 
view  of  the  subject,  so  difficult  to  summon  up  the  dictates  of 
reason,  so  troublesome  to  feel  one's  impulsive  liberty  of 
thought  and  feeling  checked  by  constitutional  scruples  or 
obligations,  that  multitudes,  of  both  sexes,  gave  way  to  the 
infatuation  of  the  hour.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  negro 
did  not,  of  themselves,  afford  a  very  wide  field  of  discussion 
or  illustration,  and  the  source  of  inspiration  was  not  of  abso- 
lutely Castalian  depth  and  clearness.  The  rtoge  of  specula- 
tion was  widened,  therefore,  by  introducing  disqmsitions 
upon  Southern  society,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  either  actual 
or  imaginary.    * 

This  society,  except  in  its  relations  to  slavery,  differed  in 
no  very  essential  degree  from  that  of  the  NorUi,  either  in 
intellectual  or  moral  characteristics.  Making  due  aUpwanoe* 
for  the  effect  of  climate  upon  temperametit,  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man frt)m  the  extreme  South,  though  they  might  exhibit  a 
somewhat  more  ardent  disposition,  resembled  very  much 
those  of  the  same  order  in  the  extreme  If  orth.    There  was  a 
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certain  diversity  of  thonglxt  and  of  manner;  bat,  between 
the  two  extremes,  there  was  ample  room  for  every  shade  of 
difference,  resulting  from  physical  or  mental  organization,  to 
melt  into  and  Mend  with  each  other.  The  distinction  was  in 
no  respect  so  maiked  as  that  between  Scotchmen  and  Eng* 
lishmen,  or  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen.  In  both 
parts  of  the  country,  there  were  the  rich,  those  ^striving  £6r 
riches  in  the  several  pursuits  of  bdsiness,  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  poor. 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  people  of  the  South  by  the  anti- 
slavery  agitators  represented  them  as  consisting  only  of  the* 
^'oligarchs,"  or  ^Uords  of  the  lash,",  the  slaves,  and  the 
*^  mean  whites,"  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few  of 
those  who  thus  drew  upon  their  imaginations  for  their  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  had  ever  stepped  an  inch  over 
Mason  and  Dixon'js  line.  Mr.  Garrison  had  scarcely  enjoyed 
a  brie^  and  probably  not  very  extensive,  opportunity  of  ob- 
servation in  a  border  State.  Probably,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  most  or  all  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous haranguers  on  topics  connected  with  slavery,  had  never 
seen  a  plantation,  or  possessed  any  advantages  of  social  inters 
course  with  the  people  of  the  South.  When  they  discoursed 
upon  this  subject  they  dilated  upon  what  might  have  been, 
in  other  nations  and  other  times,  as  if  it  were  applicable  to 
our  own  cituEcns  and  our  own  day.  Some  of  them  ransacked 
all  history  for  instances  of  *'  man's  inhumanity  to  man ; "  and 
undertook  to  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  modem  parallels  for  every  example  of 
ancient  barbarity.  To  audiences  certainly  no  better  informed 
than  themselves,  they  related  ^^  such  stuff  as  dhreams  are  made 
of,"  and  inflicted  upon  them  nightmares  of  troubled  vision, 
which  disturbed  their  nervous  systems  and  haunted  their 
•wakings  hours.  The  sentiments  which  they  sought  to  incul- 
cate spread  themselves  through  many  of  the  ramifications  of 
social  life,  and  often  embittered  the  gentlest  bosoms,  and 
alienated  many  accustomed  friends. 

Under  the  more  skilful  guidance  of  the  antislavery  poli- 
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ticianSy  they  soaght  to  systematize  their  sphere  of  operations, 
and,  without  developing  their  object,  to  introduce  some 
agent  of  their  opinions  into  every  position  of  infiaence, 
whether  connected  with  literature,  politics,  business,  or  re- 
ligion. On  the  same  grounds,  their  cooperation  was  always 
ready  to  exclude  from  every  such  position  all  persons  whose 
opinions  in  regard  to  slavery  did  not  coincide  with  their 
own.  At  their  solicitation  oftentimes  it  was  seen,  that  legis- 
lative bodies  passed  resolutions  to  pacify  their  urgency, 
which  afterwards  placed  the  legislators  in  very  awkward 
dilemmas.  Thus  it  occurred,  that,  in  anticipation  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Natick,  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  that  year,  and 
afterwards  Senator  of  the' United  States,  brought  in  resolu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  in  Congress,  on  that  subject.  To  this  propo- 
sition it  was  well  replied,  that  the  people  were  anxiously 
looking  for  instruction  from  men  like  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Davis,  then  the  eminent  Senators  from  Massachusetts ;  and 
that  it  might  well  seem  like  assumption,  for  the  State  Assem- 
bly to  undertake  to  teach  such  persons  their  duty,  or  to  limit 
the  course  of  their  deliberate  action. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Church  should  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  this  condition  of  sentiment,  which,  if  it  did  not 
fairly  represent  the  public  mind,  was,  at  least,  a  vigorous 
demonstration,  on  the  part  of  very  active  and  sometimes  ac- 
complished members  of  the  body  politic.  The  question  arro- 
gated to  itself  high  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  there 
might  seem  danger  that  the  Church  itself  would  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  social  progress  and  improvement.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  was  clear;  and  its  duty  obviously  was, 
whether  temporarily  behind  or  in  advance  of  the  age,  to 
keep  its  garments  and  its  ministrations  pure.  It.  was  to 
foUpw  the  teaching  and  example  of  its  Divine  Founder,  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  unconverted  heart  of 
man,  instead  of  wasting  its  energies,  like  the  Inquisition,  for 
instance,  and  in  some  measure   the  Puritan  Fathers,  upon 
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special  evils  and  causes  of  offence;  particnlarly  those  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  civil  government.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  was  inevitable  that  religion  would  degener- 
ate into  politics.  The  shrewder  and  wiser  saw,  that  it  was 
possible  for  fenaticism,  by  assuming  the  garb  of  religion,  to 
intrude  into  the  sanctuary,  to  oust  the  rightM  possessor^  and 
with  a  soul  inflamed  by  zeal  for  some  one  sublunary  object, 
which,  if 'related  at  all  to  religion,  was  only  subsidiary  to  it, 
and  not  of  its  essential  essence,  to  degrade  the  high  service 
of  God  into  the  worship  of  an.  earthly  idoL  Yet,  for  a  long 
time,  many  of  the  more  staid  and  sobei>minded  of  the  North- 
em  clergy,  scarcely  interpreting  correctly,  it  may  be  thought, 
the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  to  '^  remember  those  that  are 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them^^  seldom  thought  their  public 
supplications  to  the  Almighty  complete,  without  an  inteiv 
cession,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  slave  to  be  freed  with 
them;  and  tills,  too,  when  the  country  was  agitated  by  the 
question  of  slavery,  in  its  bearings  of  political  significance 
and  importance,' 

'  It  may  eeem  almost  presomptooas  to  attempt  the  exposition  of  a  passage 
•of  Sciiptare,  which  has  left  the  learned  in  much  doubt,  after  a  great  deal  of 
inquiry  hito  the  sutgect    It  is  fai  1  Cor.  tIL  20-24  ;  as  follows : 

"  Let  erery  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherehi  he  was  called.  Art 
thou  called  befaig  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it  ;•  bat  if  thou  mayest  be  made  firee, 
«M  ii  rcUher.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  beii^  a  serrant,  is  the 
Lord^B  freeman ;  likewise,  also  he  that  is  called,  beiog  fVee,  is  Chiist^s  ser- 
vant  Te  are  bou(^t  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  eerrants  of  men.  -  Brethren,  let 
every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God." 

The  Greek  passage  in  dispute  is  as  follows :'  aXk*  h  kcu  Siwumi  kXtbSepoc 
ytvioBat^  fiaX^cv  xpV^f^  The  ac6nsative  case,  which  is  wanting  after  the  last 
word,  is  supplied  in  our  translation  by  the  word  "  it'*  The  pohit,  as  to  the 
word  which  U  represents,  is  discussed,  witbhis  usual  ability,  by  that  admirable 
scholar  and  diiine,  the  late  learned  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  an  elabo- 
rate pamphlet,  written  hi  commendation  of  Mr.  Webster's  Yth  of  March  speech. 
Professor  Stuart  states,  that  every  one  of  the  eariy  Greek  commentators,  and 
many  expositors  in  modem  times,  among  whom  he  cites  the  celebrated  De 
Wette,  agree  that  the  word  to  be  supplied  should  be  dovAekv,  slavery,  hond- 
age.  The  professorj  however,  admitting  the  force  of  th^  reasoning,  which 
amounts  to  this— that  such  is  the  only  construction  which  can  support  tlie 
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As  early  as  the  year  1843,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Com- 
munion had  established  a  rule,  excluding  from  '*  membership 
and  Christian  fellowship  all  who  buy  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  intent  to  enslave  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or  who 
claim  that  it  is  right  to  do  so."  Two  years  later,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  North  and  jSouth — an  organization 
widely  extending  through  all  sections  of  the  country — came 
to  an  absolute  separation,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
depose  one  of  their  bishops  in  Georgia,  for  entering  into  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  with  a  lady  who  owned  slaves. 
The  result  was,  a  conference  at  Louisville,  and  a  division  of 
the  property  of  the  Communion  between  the  two,  which  was 
afterwards  enforced  at  law ;  the  Northern  body  proving  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  its  possession  of  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  ftinds.  At  a  subsequent  period,  many  disastrous  con- 
sequences followed,  among  churches  of  every  denomination, 
except  th^  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  of  which 
remained  mostly  iree  from  divisions  on  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  legitimately  introduced  into  their  form  of  worship. 
The  Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South,  has  never  been 

proposition  which  the  apostle  is  aiming  to  establish,  viz. :  "  Let  every  man 
abide  In  the  same  calling  '*  (or  condition)  **  wherein  he  was  called," — jei  fai- 
clioes  to  the  opinion  of  Galvin,  *'the  first  commentator  of  any  note**  who 
sapplied  kXtvOepiaVy  freedom^  instead  of  iavktiav^  bondage.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  diffidently  suggested,  that  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  the  appropriate 
translation  of  a  word,  to  which  our  conmion  version  does  not  give  any  trann- 
lation  at  all.  This  is  the  conjunction  koL  Hr.  Stuart  and  others  render  it  by 
the  English  word  wtn  ;  a  meaning  which,  in  fiu^  creates  the  discrepancy, 
which  would  be  reooncQed  by  translating  it  dUo,  It  would  then  refer  to  the 
edll^  not  to  the  service;  e.  g.  If  thou  art  called  while  a  servant,  care  not  for 
that ;  but  if  also  (if  in  addition  to  the  call)  thou  mayest  become  a  freeman, 
use  it  rather.  The  apostle  meant  to  ei\}oin  upon  all  the  insignificance  of  our 
condition,  in  a  temporal  state,  relatively  to  the  spiritual  state,  to  last  forever. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  one  who,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  had 
already  vindicated  his  own  freedom  as  a  Roman  ddzeii,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  a  state  of  dvil  bondage  was  m  itself  to  be  preferred  to  a  state 
of  dvE  liberty.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bondsmen  in  re* 
gaid  to.  whom  the  apostle  instructs  his  feUow-dtizens,  were  white  men. 
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separated  in  spirit.  The  roll  of  all  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  has  always  been  regiilarly  called  over,  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  that  body,  daring  the  war.  And 
now,  an  exceedingly  good  spirit  prevails  thronghont  the 
Church ;  and  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  this  healing 
grace  may  be  a  chief  instrument  to  work  the  peaceable  fruits, 
so  much  to  be  desired.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  scarcely  need  be  said,  through  what  ages  of  worldly  muta- 
tions it  has  maintained  the  bond  of  union  among  its  mem- 
bers, however  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  or  divided  from  each  other  by  diverse  civil  institutions. 
But  religious  societies  were  sometimes  completely  broken  up, 
and  many  persons  of  devout  dispositions  abstained  from  at- 
tending public  worship,  lest  their  sensibilities  should  be  ojf- 
fended  by  the  introduction  of  worldly  topics ;  and  a  general 
decline  of  religious  sentiment  and  restraint  became  only  too 
observable  throughout  the  community. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  a  place 
held  in  peculiar  reverence  by  the  people,  for  its  association 
with  memories  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence, 
and  as  the  scene  of  vast  popular  outpourings,  when  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  had 
addressed  the  assembly,  on  grand  occasions,  was  now  thrown 
open  to  the  abolitionists,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  city  govern- 
ment of  a  turn  of  mind  with  which  Boston  had  not  been 
previously  familiar.  This  incident  was  the  source  of  extreme 
exultation  to  the  triumphant  fanatics;  and  the  &ct  was  no- 
ticed, shortly  afterwards,  in  a  pointed  manner,  by  a  South- 
ern member,  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  When  Mr.  Webster 
returned  home  from  Washington,  the  same  city  government 
saw  fit  to  refrise  the  use  of  the  hall  to  those  who  desired  to 
listen,  in  the  usual  place  of  assemblage,  to  that  great  states- 
man; a  position  from  which  these  municipal  authorities 
speedily  retreated  in  mortification  and  humiliation,  amid  the 
indignant  reproaches  of  the  people.  At  About  the  same  time, 
two  slaves,  belonging  severally  to  Mr,  Toombs  and  Mr.  Ste- 
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phesSy  of  Georgia,  were  "  run  off^"  in  the  popular  phraseol- 
ogjj  by  an  Albany  abolitionist,  from  Washington. 

It  is  plain  enough,  from  this  general  statement  of  the 
case,  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  popular  feeling, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  one  section  and  the  other. 
At  the  session  of  the  Slst  Congress  (beginning  December 
8th,  1849),  the  Democrats,  in  combination  with  the  Whigs 
from  the  slave  States,  could  command  a  very  decisive  major- 
ity, in  both  branches,  on  all  questions  likely  to  arise  affecting 
slavery.  On  the  29th  of  the  following  month,  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodjring 
the  principles  of  the  several  bills  which  were  eventually 
passed  by  Congress,  and  which  have  been  since  known  as 
the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  Some  decisive  steps 
were  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  public  exi- 
gency. The  whole  country  had  been  superficially,  at  least, 
wrought  up  to  the  condition  of  high  excitement  already  in 
part  described,  and  the  gravest  questions  were  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  California,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  each  of 
these  the  subject  of  slavery  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
a  point  of  interest ;  and  the  necessity  was  apparent  for  some 
specific  provision  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves,  in 
conformity  with  the  compact  of  the  Constitution.  -At  such 
a  time,  one  might  have  expected  that  statesmen,  of  whatever 
party,  would  look  calmly  over  the  whole  field  of  action,  with 
the  patriotic  view  of  assuaging  the  elements  of  popular  dis- 
turbance. It  was,  however,  at  this  inopportune  moment, 
that  two  petitions  were  offered  in  the  Senate  (February  1st, 
1850),  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  which  were  couched 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Pennsylrania  and  Delaware,  belier- 
ing  that  the  Federal  €k>natitalion,  in  pledging  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation 
to  support  slaverj,  violates  the  Divine  Law,  makes  war  upon  hmnan  rights, 
and  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  repablican  principles ;  that  its  attempt  to  uiite 
slavery  in  one  body  politic  has  brought  upon  the  country  great  and  manifold 
evils,  and  has  fully  proved  that  no  such  union  can  exist  but  by  the  sacrifice 
of  fi^om  to  the  supremacy  of  slavery,  respectfully  ask  you  to  devise  and 
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propose,  without  delay,  some  plan  for  the  immediate,  pcaoefbl  disaolutioii  of 
the  American  Union.**  * 

The  nonsensical  falsehood  of  this  whole  statement  makes 
particular  comment  upon  it  needless,  to  any  one  capable  oi 
intelligent  analysis.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  only  so  far  supported  slavery,  as  to  admit  of 
rights  already  existing  when  it  was  formed,  without  the  rec- 
ognition of  which  tiiere  could  have  been  no  Constitution.  It 
was  a  question,  therefore,  whether  we  should  have  a  coun- 
try, under  one  form  of  government,  with  slavery;  or  no 
country  at  all,  but  a  number  of  independent  and  probably 
conflicting  States ;  of  which,  those  would  still  retain  slavery, 
in  their  separate  condition,  which  actitally  came  with  it  into 
the  Union.  Our  Others  wisely  thought  a  union  of  States,  as 
they  were,  preferable  to  a  congregation  of  individual  repub- 
lics. Hence,. they  agreed  to  the  Constitution ;  and  not  only 
honestly,  but  of  necessity,  devised  every  just  provision  for 
carrying  its  principles  into  effect.  It  might  also  be  sug- 
gested to  those  who,  on  such  grounds,  announced  themselves 
a9  the  special  expounders  and  upholders  of  "the  Divine 
Law,"  that,  in  a  fearful  list  of  offenders  against  that  law, 
denounced  by  Scripture,  "  truce-breakers  "  hold  a  not  uncon- 
spicuous  place.' 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  a  chief  fault  or  misfortune  of  a  period 
.of  confusion,  which  some  might  think  pointedly  enough  de- 
scribed, if  not  distinctly  designated  as  the  "  perilous  times" 
of  "  the  last  days,"  in  the  same  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
overtures  like  that  in  question  were  hardly  considered  of  any 
serious  moment,  or  deserving  of  any  thing  but  contempt  by 
persons  of  sober  minds.     Many  such  persons  thought  the 

'  On  the  26th  of  February,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  same  resolii- 
tiona  m  the  Hoiue,  which  refused  to  recdve  them  by  a  vote  of  162  to  8.  Pe* 
titions  to  the  L^lature  of  Massachusetts,  requestmg  it  to  intercede  with 
Congress  for  **  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union,"  were  among  the  ordi- 
nary measures  proposed  to  it  by  a  certun  class  of  persons  for  a  series  of 
years. 

»  See  2  Tim.,  ch.  iil,  1,  9.  • 
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fiinndation  of  things  too  seonre  to  be  moved,  however  fti- 
rioasly  the  storm  might  pass  over  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments. Others,  perhaps,  who  neither  intended  revolution, 
nor  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  any  fundamental  change,  care- 
lessly allowed  themselves  to  tamper  with  the  elements  of 
danger,  without  thought  of  actual  harm.  In  vain  the  Father 
of  his  Country  had  solemnly  warned  them : 

"  Towards  the  proBervatlon  of  your  gOTemment,  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requiriUy  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
nance  irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you 
resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innoration  upon  its  princqtles,  howerer  specious 
the  pretext.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
sUtution,'  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  wliat  cannot  be  directly  OTorthrown." 

And  again : 

«( The  unity  of  govemment  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  akio  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independ- 
ence— ^the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safe- 
ty, of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it 
is  easy  tokforesee  that,  from  different  caxAea  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  con- 
viction of  tUs  truth ;  as  this  Is  the  point  hi  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  hitemal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  ao- 
tiyely  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,*  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collectiye  and  individual  happhiess ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for 
ite  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 

'  The  Republican  managers  always  professed  to  act  under  "the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,"  while  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  "  impair  the 
enen^  of  the  system." 

*  Tliis  was  the  point,  in  fact,  assailed.  Saying  nothing  here  of  external 
foes,  the  iniemal  enemies,  whose  fiiture  devices  against  the  Union  were  so 
deariy  foreseen  by  Washhigton,  at  first  **  covertly  and  msidiously,"  then 
*<  constantly  and  actively,"  attacked  the  Union,  by  undermining  the  reasons 
for  it ;  that  is,  the  foundations  of  it,  in  the  engagements  of  the  Constitution. 

"You  take  my  life 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

Merchant  of  Vmiiee. 
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eTen  a  Bosfkkfn,  that  it  can,  in  any  erent,  be  abandoned ;  and  indigntmUy 
frowning  tf|MMi  the  Jirtt  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  dHenate  any  portion 
of  OUT  country  from  the  reet^  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  yarious  parts.'* 

Here,  ho  «f  ever,  had  come  up  at  last  an  Qxpre^s  memorial 
asloDg  for  *Uhe  immediate  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union,"  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  Washington  had  so  solemnly  and  feelingly  enjoined  it 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  and  their  posterity  to  venerate 
with  such  sacred  devotion  I  And  this  memorial  was  present- 
ed in  the  higher  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  by  a 
Senator  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  a  blush  I 
Mr.  Webster  suggested  the  omission  of  a  preamble  to  this 
petition,  which  he  offered  as  follows : 

**  Whereas,  at- the  oommenoement  of  the  session,  you  and  each  of  yon 
took  your  solemn  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  on  the  Holy  ETang^ts, 
that  yon  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  now,  therefore, 
we  pray  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  break  up  the  Union,  and  overthrow 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Only  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  voted  with  Mr.  Hale  for 
the  reception  of  this  memorial.  The  action  of  those  Senators 
was  a  wide  departure  from  the  conduct  enjoined  by  Wash- 
ington, in  the  passages  just  quoted  from  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. He  had  urged  upon  his  countrymen,  that  they  should 
accufitom  themselves  to  speak  of  the  Union  as  of  "the  palla- 
dium of  their  political  safety  and  prosperity.''  But  here 
were  persons  in  the  most  eminent  places  in  the  national 
councils  ready  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity and  a  violation  of  the  Divine  Law!  Instead  of 
"  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety,"  they 
showed  themselves  willing  to  countenance  ignorant  and  reck- 
less men  in  proposing  schemes  for  its  immediate  dissolution  1 ' 

'  Nothing  tended  so  much  to  enfeeble  the  original  attachment  to  a  consti- 
tutional Union,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  catastrophe,  as  the  supple 
compliances  to  the  momentary  pas^ns  or  growing  pngudices  of  the  weak 
and  %noiant,  by  men  who  sought  to  make  use  of  the  muldtnde  for  their  owd 
personal  ends. 
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It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  these  Seoators,  at  that  time, 
like  others,  entertained  little  thought  that  the  Union  could 
be  in  serious,  danger.  But  it  can  hardly  be  inferred  that 
they  did  not,  like  too  many  others  of  their  party  alliance, 
make  this  grave  matter  a  mere  question  of  party  politics,  in- 
stead of  regarding  it  as  a  profound  interest  of  state.  It  was 
this  mode  of  viewing  and  of  treating  the  subject  which  pre- 
pared tlie  way  for  future  national  ills.  It  accustomed  in- 
considerate and  wilful  persons  to  talk,  and  to  talk  lightly,  of 
topics  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Washington, 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  any  place  for  discussion  at 
all  Bat,  in  fact,  it  was  too  much  the  case  in  the  North, 
that  politics  was  considered  an  affair  of  merely  personal  in- 
terest, while  in  the  South  it  was  much  more  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  matter  in  "v^hich  the  common  welfi^re  was  vitally 
and  indissolubly  concerned. 

In  order  to  a  full  and  impartial  understanding  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  it  is  necessary  to 
recur  to  certain  demonstrations  of  the  Sonth,  which  had 
their  part,  certainly,  in  leading  the  course  of  events  towards 
the  impending  crisis.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1847,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Senator,  than  whom  no  other 
was  more  universally  respected  for  his  eminent  ability  and 
his  unspotted  personal  reputation,  whatever  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  his  political  views,  had  introduced  the  following 
series  of  resolutions  into  the  Senate,  while  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  in  progress : 

Smohed^  That  the  territories  pf  the  United  States  belong  to  the  eereral 
States  oompofling  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common 
property. 

Haolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  jomt  agent  and  rcpresentatiye  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatever, 
that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimmation  between  the 
States  of  this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  fiill 
and  equal  right  hi  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  acquired  o^  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

Retohedy  That  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  shonld,  directly  or  by  its 
effects,  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Uni<m  from  emigrat- 
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ing,  with  their  property,  into  xaj  of  the  territories  of  the  United  Btatei» 
will  make  such  discrimmation,  and  would,  therefore,  be  &  violation  <^  the 
Ck>i]8titution  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  as  members 
of  this  Umon,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself 

Haolved,  That  it  is  a  fimdamental  principle  of  oor  political  creed,  that  a 
people,  in  forming  a  Oonstitation,  have  the  nncondUional  right  to  form  and 
adopt  the  goTcmment  which  they  may  think  best  calculated  to'  secure  their 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness ;  and  that|  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other 
condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution  shall  be  republican ;  and 
that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  be  not  only  in  violation 
of  the  Consdtntion,  bat  in  <fireot  eonfliet  with  the  principle  on  which  our  po- 
litical system  rests. 

Mr.  Calhoun  prefaced  these  resolntions  with  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  defence  of  the  principles  which  they  set  forth. 
The  summary  t>f  his  argument  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
statement  that  the  vast  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States  furnished  ample  room  fi>r  many  more  free 
States,  while  no  fhrther  opportunity  existed  for  the  formation 
of  any  additional  slave  States.    He  said: 

*'  I  make  a  very  moderate  calculation  when  I  say,  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconshi,  twelve  more  States,  upon  the  territory  already  ours— without 
reference  to  any  acquidtions  from  Mexico*— may  be  and  will  be  shortly  added 
to  these  United  States.  How  will  we  then  stand  ?  There  will  be  bat  fourteen 
on  the  part  of  the  South— we  are  to  be  fixed,  lunited,  and  forever^-and  twen- 
ty-eight on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholdmg  States  1  Twenty-dght  I  Double 
bur  number  I  And  with  the  same  disproportion  in  the  other  House  and  in  the 
electoral  college  1  The  Government,  sir,  will  be  entu%Iy  in  the  hands  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States — overwhelmingly  I " 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  position  taken  by  it  was  not  tenable. 
Virginia,  for  instance,  setting  the  example  of  high  magna- 
nimity, had  transferred  its  title  to  an  immense  territory  to  the 
United  States — ^not  to  them,  as  separate  States,  but  to  the 
body  of  States;  and  had  no  further  interest  in  it  than  all  the 
other  States  had,  as  members  of  that  Union.*    It  belonged 

t  For  ezanqde,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  m  17SS  anthorised  ceiw 
tarn  delegates  of  the  Commonwealth,  named  in  the  act,  to  "  oonv^,  irsosfer, 
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to  the  corpoTation,  and  not  to  the  individtial  corporators. 
Legally,  its  affliirs  were  to  be  administered  at  the  will  of  the 
majority,  however  moral  considerations  might  intervene,  to 
modify  that  action,  in  any  particular  direction.  As  far  as 
the  other  resolations  are  concerned,  they  comprehend  only 
abstract  propositions,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  com- 
manded universal  assent,  except  for  the  implication  they 
involved  in  relation  to  slavery.  It  was  the  question,  whether 
citizens  "  emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States"  might  take  with  them  their 
slave-pToperty ;  a  point  upon  which  the  country  was  deeply 
agitated  anew  by  the  discussion  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso." 
This  was  a  proposition  introduced  into  the  House  in  August, 
1646,  by  a  member  of  the  name  of  Wilmot,  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia, providing  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  except  for  crime;  but  that  fugitive 
slaves  escaping  into  such  territory  should  be  delivered  up. 
The  turmoil  into  which  this  proviso  threw  the  public  mind, 
in  both  sections,  could  have  had  reference  only  to  the  ex- 
pected acquisitions  of  territory  firom  Mexico,  namely,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  in  neither  of  which  did  slavery  prac- 
tically exist,  or  was  likely  to  be  introduced.  After  disturbing 
the  popular  feeting  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  nearly 
two  years,  it  began  to  be  understood  that  this  famous  pro- 
viso was  of  no  sort  of  utility,  and  it  was  finally  rejected  by 
Congress  in  March,  1847;  though  various  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers endeavored,  afterwards,  to  revive  it,  on  several  occasions. 

BBsigii,  and  make  over  unto  the  United  Statei,  in  Congreas  asflcmbled,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aaid  Statee,  all  right,  title,  and  daim,  as  well  of  Boil  aa  Jurisdio- 
tion,  which  Hub  Commonwealth  hath  to  the  territory  or  tract  of  oountty  within 
the  limits  of  the  Yiiginia  charter,  atnate,  lying,  and  being  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  RiTer,'*  etc 

It  is  true  that  this  surrender  was  made  while  only  a  Confederacy  existed ; 
but  it  seems  obvious  that,  whatever  was  acquired  by  the  Confederacy  under 
the  deed  of  cession,  passed  to  the  United  States  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

9 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Calhonn's  speech,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  assailed  both  the  resolutions  and  the  South 
Carolina  Senator,  personally,  with  considerable  warmth.^ 
Of  Mr.  Benton,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  judgment  or  foresight,  as  a 
statesman,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  sincere  and  hearty  lover 
of  the  Union,  which  he  showed  conclusively,  afterwards,  by 
refusing  to  support  his  son-in-law.  General  Fremont,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Freesoil  party,  for  the  presidency.  He  had 
marked  personal  foibles,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
actuated  by  personal  animosities.  .Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  on  this 
occasion,  is  an  able,  exhaustive,  and  successful  defence  of  his 
course,  on  those  points  connected  with  his  official  life,  which 
Mr.  Benton  had  attacked  with  so  much  severity.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
call  up  the  resolutions  which  he  had  proposed.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, thereupon;  announced  his  purpose  of  calling  up  certain 
resolutions  which  had  been  previously  siA}mitted  by  himsdf 
Those  were  as  follows : 

Rnoinedf  That  the  war  now  exisUng  witli  Mexico  ought  DOt  to  be  proe- 
ecQted  for  the  aoquisUion  of  territory  to  form  new  States  to  be  adopted  faito 
the  Union. 

J^etolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  eignified  to  the  Goyemment  of  Mexico  that 
the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  dismember  the  repub- 
fic  of  Mexico,  and  is  ready  to  treat  with  the  GoTemment  of  that  republic  for 
peace,  for  a  liberal  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  for  Just  indemnitieB  due  by 
either  Goyenmient  to  the  dtlaeiis  of  the  other. 

These  resolutions  would  have  opened  the  whole  question 
of  the  fiiture  acquisition  of  territory,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
take  away  the  entire  ground  of  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, so  far  as  the  expectation  of  making  new  slave  States 
was  concerned.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  carry  out  his  in- 
tention of  calling  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolves  which 
he  had  offered,  and  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Webster  were 
also  permitted  to  rest ;  so  that  no  further  action  was  taken 
upon  either  series  by  the  Senate.'    ^ 

>  See  »*  Thirty  Years'  View,"  and  vol.  xvi.  "Abridgment  of  Debates." 
*  "  Abridgment  of  Debates,''  yoL  zri. 
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The  mistake  committed  by  Mr.  Calhoan,  on  this  occasion, 
of  which  he  showed  his  conscionsness  by  yielding  his  origi- 
nal porpose  of  pressing  the  consideration  of  his  resolations 
to  a  decision,  consisted  in  the  assumption,  that  the  twenty- 
eight  &ee  States,  to  exist  in  the  fature,  wonld  wilfally  exert 
their  superior  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fourteen 
slave  States.  This  idea  was  a  constant  scarce  of  apprehen- 
sion to  many  Southern  politicians.  They  either  dreaded  the 
injustice  of  the  North,  or  felt  humiliated  at  the  thought  of 
trusting  to  its  magnanimity.  Philosophically,  they  were 
wrong.  Large  numbers  of  those  in  the  North  who  acted 
with  the  Freesoil  party  were  subject  to  an  opposite  error. 
They  were  in  constant  alarm  at  the  imagined  increase  and 
predominance  of  the  ''slave  power.''  Hence,  the  contro- 
versy assumed  undue  proportions,  upon  a  false  theory,  on 
both  sides. 

But  it  was  only  while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  seemed  to 
remain  undetermined,  that  there  would  remain  any  real  pre- 
tence for  quarrel  The  moment  that  question  should  seem 
to  be  definitely  settled,  so  that  the  ''  rye-fields  and  wheat- 
fields"  of  the  North,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  those 
of  the  Northern  territories,  were  no  longer  thought  in 
danger  of  being  remitted  to  slave  labor,  every  description 
of  agitation  on  the  subject,  which  implied  any  ground  of 
apprehension,  must  of  necessity  have  died  quietly  away. 
"Die  South  would  have  stood  upon  an  impregnable  founda- 
tion. It  possessed  its  recognized  and  established  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Democracy  of  the  North,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  of  its  trading  leaders,  was  firm  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  the  North  claimed  only  that  the 
agreenaent  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  be  respected. 
It  is  true,  that  the  latter  resisted,  as  a  body,  the  acquisition 
of  any  more  slave  territory,  in  any  direction ;  but  they  were, 
in  reaiity,  powerless  against  the  united  strength  of  the  South, 
in  combination  with  the  Democratic  strength  of  the  North. 
The  Whigs  must  have  grown  still  more  pawerless,  if  they  had 
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insbted  upon  measures  plainly  in  derogation'  of  the  definite 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  at  any  time  before  the 
dispute  became  complicated  ¥dth  other  considerations, which 
led  the  way  to  the  eventual  open  rupture  between  the  seo^ 
tions. 

According  to  a  report  given  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty 
Tears'  View,"  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  debate,  in  opposition  to  the  compro** 
mise  measures  of  1850,  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  there  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  any  such  action  by  Congress.  He  declared  that  the 
theory  upon  which  the  proposition  for  compromise  rested 
was  a  mere  hallucination.  He  saw  no  distraction,  no  strife; 
no  discontent,  in  the  country ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to 
him  remarkably  quiet,  and  public  affairs  to  be  flowing  pros- 
perously in  their  wonted  channels,  without  disturbance,  or 
the  sign  of  any  thing  calculated  to  give  occasion  for  just 
alarm.  Yet  a  few  pages  later,  in  the  same  |>rork,  he  recounts 
some  very  striking  symptoms  of  disaffection;  he  gives 
proininence,  in  fkct,  to  a  variety  of  demonstrations,  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  which  exhibited  a  state  of  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction in  that  quarter,  and  a  very  apparent  tendency 
towards  disunion.* 

Among  these  were  the  formal  protest  of  ten  Senators 
from  the  South  against  the  act  which  had  passed  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  the  language  of  which,  at  least,  strongly 
intimated  a  disposition  to  disunion,  unless  affitirs  between 
the  sections  could  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis ; 
the  manifesto  of  forty-two  members  of  Congress  from  slave 
States,  which  Mr.  Benton  pronounces  one  among  the  '^  regu- 
lar steps  for  the  separation  of  the  slave  and  the  free  States 
immediately;'*  the  establishment  of  an  outright  disunion 
press  at  Washington,  by  the  same  influence ;  the  inflammit- 
tory  speeches  of  many  leading  gentlemen  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  various  Southern  States ;  the  vehement  language 

>  "  Thirty  Yetas'  View,"  vol.  iL.  p.  281  ei  teq. 
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of  iDBiiy  Sontbem  journals,  of  a  tone  quite  as  extravagant 
as  that  adopted  by  the  most  nltra  newspapers  of  the  North ; 
the  secession  Convention  held  at  Nashville,  which  recom- 
mended that  a  Southern  Congress  should  be  summoned  to 
meet  Certainly,  instances  like  these  go  very  far  to  show 
that  an  agitation  was  on  foot  in  the  South  equivalent  to  any 
thing  of  the  sort  which  notoriously  existed  at  the  North. 
But  Mr.  Benton  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  see  only 
through  the  medium  by  which  they  are  themselves  surround- 
ed. He  appears  to  have  thought,  because  *Hhey  did  eat, 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  builded,  they  plant- 
ed, they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,"  that, 
therefore,  any  indications  upon  the  horizon,  of  an  approach- 
ing tumult  of  the  elements,  might  be  dissipated  by  treating 
the  signs  of  it  with  indifference ;  and  that  the  public  safety 
would  be  best  promoted  by  a  speech  from  himself^  character- 
ised by  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  levity.  The  project 
for  the  contemplated  Southera  Congress,  however,  failed,  as 
he  remarks ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact,  that  it  failed 
through  the  influence  of  the  better  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
South. 

It  is  agreeable,  also,  to  quote  the  just  compliment  which 
Mr.  Benton  pays  to  one  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  Union. 
'<  At  the  head,''  he  says,  '*  of  the  States  which  had  the  merit 
of  stopping  it,  was  Georgia — ^the  greatest  of  the  Southeastern 
Atlantic  States."  Indeed,  Mr.  Calhoun  declared,  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  compromise  measures,  that  *4t  can  no  longer 
be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discontent  which 
pervades  all  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union.  This  widely 
extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  commenced 
with  the  agitation  of  the' slavery  question,  and  hatf  been  in- 
creasing ever  since."  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  famous  speech 
delivered  by  him,  on  the  same  occasion — ^perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive,  patriotic,  and  effective  of  all  the  grandly 
eloquent  specimens  of  oratory  which  he  has  left  us — re- 
marked, at  the  outset  of  what  he  then  said,  and  said  so  well : 
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"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  Ure  in  the  midst  of  strong  tg^tatioos,  and 
sonoanded  by  rery  considerable  dangers  to  our  institutions  of  goTecnment 
The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  end  the  stonny  South,  all  combine  to  throw 
the  whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  to  disclose 
its  profoundest  depths.  I  do  not  expect,  Ur.  President,  to  hold,  or  to  be  fit 
to  hold,  the  hehn  in  this  combat  of  the  political  elements ;  but  I  hare  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  I  mean  to  perfonn  it  with  fiddity— not  without  a  sense  of  the 
surrounding  dangers,  but  not  wfthout  hope.'  I  have  a  part  to  act|  not  for  my 
own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for  no  fragment  upon  which  to 
float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  the  preserration  of  the  whole ;  and  there  is  that  which  win  keep 
me  to  my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  shall  ap- 
pear, or  shall  not  appear,  for  many  days.  I  speak  to-day  for  ihe  pretervaiion 
of  ike  27mo9k  '  Hear  me,  for  my  cause.'  I  speak,  today,  out  of  a  solicitous 
and  anxious  heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of  that  quiet  and  that 
harmony  which  make  the  blesungs  of  the  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear  to  us 
all.  These  are  the  topics  that  I  propose  to  myself  to  discuss ;  these  are  the 
motives,  and  the  sole  motives,  that  influence  me  in  the  wish  to  communicate 
my  opinions  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  db  any  thing,  how- 
ever little,  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that 
I  dedre." 

At  a  still  later  stage  of  the  debates  upon  the  varioas 
topics  before  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  under  the  head  of 
"  Compromise,**  Mr.  Webster,  whose  speech  of  the  7th  of 
March  had  exposed  him  to  severe  animadversion  in  certain 
quarters,  referred  to  these  attacks, 'briefly  and  with  much 
dignity  repelling  them,  and  remarked  in  conclusion : 

'*  Sir,  my  object  b  peace.  Hy  object  is  reoQuciliation.  Hy  purpose  is,  not 
to  make  up  a  case  for  the  ]|f  orth,  or  to  build  up  a  case  for  the  South.  Hy  ob- 
ject is  not  to  continue  useless  and  irritating  controversies.  I  am  against  a^ 
tations,  Nordi  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and  South,  and 
against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and  I  know  no  lo- 
cality in  America ;  that  is  my  country.  Hy  heart,  my  sentiment,  my  judgment, 
demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  such  a  oouxse  as  shall  promote  the  good,  and 
the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  country.  This  I  shall  do,  God  wUl- 
faig,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.'*  * 

-      — ~~ —  ■-  ■  ■     - 

'  In  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  Hr.  Benton  remarks  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches  of  this  sesrion  and  hear,  as  it  were, 

the  last  words  of  the  last  great  men  of  that  wonderftil  time,  without  having 

the  feelings  profoundly  moved  hy  tiie  dttp  dcmg^r^  to  the  Union  which  ttaod 
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It  is  unnecessaiy,  in  order  to  a  correct  anderstanding  of 
the  several  qaestions  which,  in  connection  with  each  other, 
80  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  at  this  period, 
to  recapitulate  the  numerous  and  complicated  propositions 
offered  for  its  consideration.  EventuaUy,  they  took  the 
shape  of  five  several  bills,  which  were  acted  upon  separately, 
and  were  passed  to  be  enacted  in  their  turn,  namely : 

1.  An  act  estabHsldng  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  to  establish  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.  To  a  krge  portion  of  the  hitter,  the  former  had  advanced 
a  chum,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Texas  had  already 
become  a  State,  with  skyery,  by  the  law  ef  Ifarch  1,  1846 ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  New  Mexico,  when  m  readiness  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
shoidd  be  received  as  a  State,  either  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  constito- 
tion  should  prescribe,  whenever  the  application  should  be  made. 

2.  An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for  Utah,  with  a  similar 
provi^on  in  regard  to  slavery. 

8.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  CaUforaia,  containing  no  provision  relat- 
ing to  slavery ;  which  had  been  prohibited  already  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State. 

4.  An  act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  re- 
specting fugitives  from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  thehr 
masters,'*  iq)proved  February  12, 1793. 

6.  An  act  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  sUves  into  the  I&trict  for  the  purpose 
of  traffla 

These  several  acts  were  passed,  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, by  decisive  majorities.  That  for  the  admission  of 
Califoniia,  about  which  the  chief  contest  was  made  by  the 
South,  received  a  vote  of  34  yeas  to  18  nays  in  the  Senate, 
and  150  yeas  to  561  nays  in  the  House ;  that  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  most  objection- 
able to  the  North,  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  to  12  nays  in 
the  former  branch,  and  one  of  109  yeas  to  76  nays  in  the 
latter.     On  the  question  of  the  admission  of  California,  four 

be/ore  thanj  and  the  patriotic  attempts  they  made  to  avert  that  danger. 
This  brief  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the  feelings  of 
.  the  patriotic  sages  of  that  portentous  day.  They  labored  to  save  their  coun- 
try, and  believed  that  they  had  done  iV^—AhridffmetU  of  DebaUtj  voL  zvi., 
p.  558.  •  • 
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SenatOTS  from  slave  States,  namely,  Mr.  Bell  of  Temiessee, 
Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Houston  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  of  Kentucky,  voted  with  the  majority;  on  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  three  Senators  from  free 
States,  namely,  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Jones  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Sturgeon  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  their  votes  In  the  affirma- 
tive.* In  the  House,  twenty-four  members  from  the  slave 
States  were  with  the  majority,  in  the  vote  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  California;  and  thirty-two  from  the  free  States,  in 
favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate,  upon  these  several  topics,  had 
been  protracted,  with  occasional  intermissions,  through  the 
long  period  of  eight  months.  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  reso- 
lutions on  the  29th  of  January,  and  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate  was  had  upon  the  last  of  these  measures — ^that  relating 
to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia— upon  the  18th 
of  the  following  September.  On  the  latter  day,  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions so  to  amend  it,  as  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  upon  this 
motion,  without  discussion,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
nays  41  to  yeas  9.  Congress  had  thus  shown  its  deep  sense 
of  the  public  exigency,  by  submitting  to  the  discomforts  of 
a  sojourn  at  Wl^hington,  during  the  entire  summe)*,  and  by 
postponing  the  consideration  of  much  other  important  busi- 
ness, until  the  adjustment  of  questions  so  profoundly  affecting 
the  national  peace  and  wel&re  could  be  effected. 

The  interest  of  the  country  in  the  discussion  had  been 
naturally  intense.    The  entire  subject  of  the  relations  of  the 

>  Mr.  DickiiiBaQ,  of  New  York,  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  reoonfing  his 
Tote  in  &Tor  of  thSa  bill,  the  absence  of  bis  ooDeagae,  Mr.  Seward,  on  account 
of  Ql  bealtb,  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  pair  ott.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  it, 
however,  on  the  same  occasion,  and,  among  other  remarks,  be  said :  **  The 
grievance  npon  the  subject  of  fugitive  alaves  will  be  redressed,  whenever  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  are  aroused  to  the  abuses  which 
have  been  practised  in  their  name,  under  the  garb  of  benevdenoe  and  m- 
perior  saoc^.'* 
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States  and  the  Territories  to  the  Union  had  been  subjected 
to  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  scrutiny,  by  the  most 
powerful  minds  in  Congress,  impressed  with  unaffected  solici- 
tude for  the  common  weal,  and  by  the  anxious  conviction, 
that  the  passing  period  was  one  of  critical  moment,  altogether 
unexampled,  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  The 
general  plan  of  the  Compromise,  or  some  of  its  features,  had 
been  warmly  and  strongly  resisted  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Seward  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others ;  while  Mr.  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mangum  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  those  acting  with  them, 
brought  to  the  several  topics  a  force  of  eloquence  and  a  co- 
gency of  reasoning  seldom  exhibited  in  any  deliberative 
aasembly.  While  the  Northern  Senators  who  opposed  those 
measures  resisted  the  grant  of  any  further  shadow  of  protec- 
tion to  the  *'  sl^ve  power,"  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  would 
have  been  glad  to  deprive  it  of  all  it  possessed,  under  the 
Constitution ;  the  Southern  opponents  of  the  scheme  of  com- 
promise were  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  the  decline  of  politi' 
cal  influence  and  strength  at  the  South.  There  were  those, 
also,  like  Mr.  Benton,  who  held  stoutly  to  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution ;  but,  whether  from  political,  or  other  rear 
sons,  objected  to  compromises  upon  incidental  questions 
arising  under  it.  There  seem  to  have  been  inherent  and  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the  claims  asserted,  in  part,  by  some 
of  the  Southern  gentlemen.  The  question  of  preserving  an 
equilibrium  of  political  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  was  one  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  fix  upon  such  a  balance,  for  the 
moment,  it  could  have  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Great  States 
would  be  formed,  in  due  season,  out  of  a  vast  territory  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  was  incapable 
of  being  dedicated  to  slave  labor,  by  any  force  of  legislation ; 
while  the  limits  of  territory  suitable  to  that  purpose,  receutlji 
9* 
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acqaired,  were  already  fixed  by  national  boundaries,  and 
were  of  far  inferior  extent. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  light  of  calm  reason,  that 
Congress  was  precluded,  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, from*  extending  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States  through  that  Territory  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  If  the  people  of  that  Territory,  or  of  any  other,  were 
not  the  ultimate  judges  of  those  qualifications  which  might 
entitle  it  to  admission,  they  presented  a  case,  appealing,  at 
least,  as  strongly  for  the  concurrence  of  Congress  in  their 
action,  by  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  their  Constitution,  as 
if  they  had  allowed  its  introduction.  To  have  remitted  their 
claim  to  them,  with  the  requirement  that  they  should  change 
this  feature  of  their  Constitution,  would  have  been  a  high- 
handed act  of  legislation,  from  which  no  good  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  in  the  end.  Instead  of  producing 
the  effect  proposed,  it  might  have  lost  California  to  the 
United  States,  and  its  Pacific  boundary  to  the  republic ;  and, 
in  any  event,  could  hardly  have  been  regardeiby  the  country, 
or  the  world,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  strangely  unwar- 
rantable and  arbitrarily  unjust  proceeding. 

State  sovereignty  formed  one  of  the  gmnd  topics  of  dis- 
cussion at  this  interesting  crisis.  The  manifest  distinction 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  recognized  between  that 
kind  of  sovereignty  and  State  rights.  When  the  "States 
declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  in  1770,  each 
became,  in  fact,  sovereign.  The  Articles  of  Confederation, 
agreed  to  in  1778,  set  forth,  that  *^Each  State  retdns  its 
sovereignty.*'  The  Constitution  of  "Massachusetts,  adopted 
in  1780 — and  the  fact  applies  equally  to  all  the  other  States 
— expressly  asserts  this  sovereignty.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  submitted  to  the  people  in  1783,  in  no 
wise  impairs  this  sovereignty,  except  in  regard  to  powers 
specially  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  it,  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States.  With  respect  to  the  powers 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  that  instrument,  and  not 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  individual  States,  the  United  States, 
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therefore,  is  sovereign;  in  all  other  respects,  each  of  the 
States  is  so,  by  force  of  its  own  constitution,  and  of  its  legal 
independence.  Within  its  own  sphere,  therefore,  each  State 
is  independent .  of  every  other,  and  of  the  United  States, 
Within  this  sphere,  neither  can,  by  its  regular  action,  come 
into  collision  with  either  of  the  others,  or  with  the  union  of 
States.    This  is  the  appropriate  sphere  of  State  rights. 

But  there  is  a  sovereignty  of  the  Union  also,  within  its 
own  sphere ;  coextensive  with  that  of  the  whole  body  of 
States,  and  for  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers  superior  to  it ; 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  can  no  more  interfere 
with  those  of  the  States,*  than  the  sun  in  its  orbit  can  clash 
with  the  planets  in  their  courses.  The  right  of  revolution  is 
of  a  different  character,  and  a  purely  popular  right,  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  not  as  citizens  of  States,  but  as  men  and 
members  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whenever  they  have 
spirit  enough,  and  are  in  numbers  sufficient  to  warrant  revo- 
lution, as  the  remedy  for  intolerable  oppression.  In  such  a 
case,  resistance  is  both  a  right  and  a  duty;  but  the  remedy 
for  grievous  and  long-continued  infringement  of  State  rights, 
by  the  Greneral  Government,  would  be,  not  the  secession  of 
States,  to  the  derangement  of  the  whole  system,  but  the  up- 
rising of  the  people,  to  restore  the  whole  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  for  the  general  benefit.' 

t^>on  the  whole,  the  adjustment  of  the  conflictbg  topics 
which  had  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 

^  Mr.  Jefferson  took  ac  different  yiew  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  proper  to 
'l^ve  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  appears  to  haye 
agreed  with  him,  in  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Madison.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

<*  Ccmcorring  in  the  doctrines  that  the  separate  States  hare  a  right  to  in- 
ierpoae  in  cases  of  palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  tliat  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  presented  a 
case  of  such  infraction,  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  them  as  absolutely  nuU 
and  yoid,  and  thought  the  State  legiaUtures  competent,  not  only  to  declare, 
but  to  make  them  so,  to  resist  theur  ei^pcution  within  their  jrespectiye  borders 
by  physical  force,  and  to  teeede  from  ih«  CTniofi,  rather  than  to  submit  to 
them,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force.*' 
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of  the  countiy,  must  be  considered  as  jadicious  and  salutary/ 
Califomia  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  of  necessity,  mth  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  which  was  not  adapted  to 
its  condition,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  determination  of  its 
people.-  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  it  was  a  stigma  upon  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  where  it  had  been  equally  offensive  to  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  provision  for  the  re- 
capture of  fugitive  slaves,  by  legal  process,  to  be  exercised 
by  magistrates  and  ofScers  of  the  United  States,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  ^^  was  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the  slaveholding 
States."  The  act  of  1793,  in  consequence  of  defects  in  some 
of  its  details,  discovered  after  Northern  sentiment  had  be- 
come averse  to  the  delivery  of  these  fugitives,  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided, 
that  State  judges  and  magistrates  were  under  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  perform  the  duties,  in  this  behalf,  enjoined  by  that 
act.  State  legislatures  had  taken  opportunity  of  this  decis- 
ion to  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  any  such  interposition 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  discern  any  difference,  in  es- 
sential principle,  between  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850,  ap- 
proved by  Millard  Fillmore,  in  accordance  with  the  Jegal 
advice  of  Attorney-General  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  that  of 
1793,  approved  by  George  Washington,  probably  without 
other  counsel  than  the  obvious  reasons  in  which  all  men  at 

'  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Choate,  deliyered  at  a 
**  constitutional  meeting "  of  a  vast  assemblj  of  dtizens,  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  November  26th,  1850': 

"Honor  and  praise  to  the  eminent  men  of  all  parties  who  rose  that  day 
to  the  measure  of  a  tme  greatness ;  who  remembered  that  they  had  a  coun- 
try to  preserve  as  well  as  a  local  constituency  to  gratify ;  who  laid  all  the 
wealth  and  all  the  hopes  of  illustrious  lives  on  the  altar  of  a  hazardous 
patriotism ;  who  reckoned  all  the  sweets  of  a  present  popularity  for  nothing 
in  comparison  with  that  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  wluch  follows  him 
who  seeks  to  compose  an  agitated  and  to  save  a  smldng  land/* — Choai^i 
Lift  and  YTri^tr^,  voL  iL,  813. 
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that  period  concnrred,  and  the  motives  of  justice  and  honor, 
by  which  all  were  alike  inflnenced.  By  the  provisions  of 
both  acts,  the  proceedings  for  the  seizure,  identification  and 
removal  of  the  fugitive  were  made  summary.  Under  the  act 
of  1793,  appeal  could  be  had  firom  an  inferior  local  magis- 
trate to  a  judge  of  the  highest  State  tribunal,  who  had  legal 
authority,  however,  only  to  determine  whether  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the 
jurisdiction  from  which  he  had  fied. 

Under  the  statute  of  1850,  the  whole  authority  in  relation 
to  the  matter  ^as  confided  to  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and,  in  concurrence  with  them,  to  mag- 
istrates known  as  commissioners,  appointed  by  those  courts, 
for  the  discharge  of  regular  duties.  The  determination  of  a 
commissioner,  as  well  as  that  of  a  circuit  or  district  judge, 
wad  made  conclusive,  in  each  particular  case  heard  by  him ; 
except  that  the  judgment  of  a  commissioner  could  be  brought 
to  the  cognizance  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  his  circuit,  to  the  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  judges  of  the 
State  tribunals;,  under  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the  writ 
of  JiaJbeaa  corpus^  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen,  by  the  re- 
turn upon  this  writ,  whether  the  proceedings,  on  the  face  of 
them,  were  regular  and  la'tvAil,  or  otherwise.  By  the  act  of 
1793,  justices  of  the  peace  exercised  the  same  authority,  in 
these  cases,  as  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  use,  by 
the  act  of  1850.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the  supe- 
rior tribunals  were  not  authorized  to  reexamine  the  proceed- 
ings upon  their  merits. 

In  regard  to  the  State  courts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  prop- 
erly suggested,  that,  since  they  were  strictly  forbidden,  and 
under  high  penalties,  by  local  legislation,  to  render  official 
.  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  fugitive  slave,  it  could  scarcely  be 
considered  reasonable  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vent his  restoration,  as  provided  for  by  a  statute  of  the 
United  States.  Similar  provision  was  made  by  the  one  act, 
^as  by  the  other,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  might 
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obBtraot  or  prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  prooess,  except 
that  by  the  Utter  act  the  penalty  was  doubled.  It  is  proper 
that  the  two  statutes  should  be  thus  compared;  becausci 
although  the  first  ^as  quietly  carried  into  effect^  in  all  the 
ftee  States,  without  objection  from  any  quarter,  for  a  period 
of  about  fiily  years,  the  other  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  violent  Renunciation  throughout  the  Northland  was 
the  pretence  for  a  great  deal  of  State  legislation,  which  en- 
couraged and  promoted  evasion  of  the  legislative  action  of 
Congress,  and  forcible  resbtance  to  it 

The  series  of  acts  passed  at  this  time,  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  Compromise  Measures,  was  completed 
by  those  for  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah;  both  of  which  were  to* be  admitted 
as  States,  *^  either  with  or  without  slavery,"  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  each  should  prescribe,  upon  its  future  application  to 
be  received  into  the  Union,  tn  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
regard  to  the  former  Territory,  Mr.  Webster  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  he  would  not  legislate  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  a  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  was  already 
excluded  by  the  ordinance  of  Nature;  that  he  should  no  more 
think  of  prohibiting  it  in  New  Mexico  than  in  Massachusetts. 
As  a  practical  question,  such  legislation  would  certainly  be 
both  trifling  and  superfluous ;  and  the  same  objection  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Utah.  Indeed,  however  rich  the  for- 
mer Territory  may  prove  in  respect  to  more  precious  prod- 
ucts, it  would  seem  absurd  to  think  of  devoting  to  slave 
labor  a  tract  of  country,  through  a  large  extent  of  which 
even  so  common  a  vegetable  as  a  potato  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  grow.^  In  principle,  however,  another  question  of 
importance  was  invplved  in  this  issue ;  for  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  New  Mexico  lay  below  the-  line  of  86®  80' 
north  latitude,  all  of  Utah  was  situated  above  that  line.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Com- 

'  More  recently  the  derelopmeDt  of  the  luberal  treasures  of  Kew  Mezioo 
has  modified  the  rektaons  wUch  it  then  bore  to  the  question  in  hand. 
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promise  was  entirely  disregarded,  in  the  several  acts  estab- 
lishing provisional  governments  for  those  two  Territories, 
and  prescribing  the  terms  for  their  eventual  admission  as 
States,  into  the  Union.* 

The  "  slave  power,"  in  fact,  gained  toothing  whatever  by 
this  arrangement  Califomia,  containing  nearly  six  times  as 
many  square  miles  of  territory  as  the  six  New  England 
States,  affording  unexampled  temptations  to  emigrants,  and 
BuiB,  at  no  distant  date,  to  become  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  powerftd  States  of  the  Union,  was  admitted  with  a  con- 
stitution prohibiting  slavery.  As  a  set-off.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  each  comprising  a  still  larger  extent  of  territory  than 
California,  but  both  unsuited  to  slave  labor,  furnishing  com- 
paratively slight  inducements  to  emigration,  and,  hence,  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  either  into  the  Union  lying  far 
in  the  indefinite  Aiture,  were  to  be  received,  with  or  without 
slaveiy,  as  their  inhabitants,  at  the  period  of  application  for 
that  purpose  might  prefer.  The  traffic  in  slaves  at  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  abolished ;  but  was  a  matter 
of  no  practical  consequence,  since  the  trade  was  open  in  the 
States,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  comple- 
ment to  this  measure  was  the  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  to  which  the  South  was  legally  entitled,  if  any  regard 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  acts  providing  territorial  gov- 
ernments for  Utah,  and  for  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  latter 
was  situated  above  the  line  of  36**  30'  north  latitude,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was,  of  course,  superseded.  This  fact 
became  the  source  of  warm  paoty  debate  at  a  future  day ; 

^  The  proYiflions  for  the  territorial  govemmenf  m  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
and  for  the  admiflsion  of  Califomia  as  a  State,  were  aU  in  precise  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  act  of  1864,  establishing  a  territorial  goYernment 
for  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  each  case,  the  question  of  "  free  State  "  or 
**8laTe  State"  was  left  to  the  people  to  determme  for  themselTes  when  they 
should  frame  their  Constitution ;  except  that,  as  the  people  of  California  had 
already  acted  upon  the  subject,  the  same  principle  was  recognized  in  the  adop- 
tion of  thdr  acdon  by  Congress. 
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and  from  it  resulted  the  final  straggle  for  the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  which  had  such  a  powerM  inflnence  in  promotmg 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  future  ad- 
mission of  Utah,  either  "  with  or  without  slavery,''  threw  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  also,  either  with 
or  without  slavery;  since  the  southern  line  of  that  Territory, 
crossing  the  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  would  corre- 
spond with  the  southern  line  of  Utah.  The  two  were,  there- 
fore, on  equal  tenniL  In  short,  since  the  restriction  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  was  abrogated  in  respect  to  Utah, 
it  was  abrogated  altogether;  and,  since  the  question  of  "sla-. 
very  or  no  slavery  "  was  lefl,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  people  of  that  Territory;  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  faith,  the  people  of  Kansas  were  entitled  to  a 
similar  privilege.  This  was  the  view  finally  taken  of  this 
subject  by  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  organize 
the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Whatever  policy, 
or  any  other  consideration,  may  have  prompted  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  Congress  in 
this  respect  was  the  legitimate  and  necessary  deduction  from 
the  Compromises  of  1850. 
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The  Strenl  OompromlMiln  xvgard  to  SlaTerj.— Deftth  of  Mr.  Oalhoiui.— Detth  oTFresldent 
T^or.— Tho  '^Bewvd  WhlgB"*  and  Mr.  Webster's  7th  of  March  Bpeeoh.— PoUtlcal 
Calm  after  the  Pasflage  of  the  Measures  of  I860.— The  CooserratlYe  Interest  strongly  In 
the  aseendont— The  ToglttTe  Slave  Act  and  *'  Personal  Lf  berty  Bills."— Seotional  Sentl- 
ment  and  Its  Local  Oanses.— Ooalltlon  of  1861,  between  Democrats  snd  FreesoUers  In 
Massaohnsetts,  to  choose  a  Senator  In  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  State  Offl,oer&.— Beaones 
of  FngltiTe  SInires,  and  Bendition  of  them.— Mir.  Cboate.— I>emorallzing  Inflnenoe  of 
theOcaUttoD. 

Ijs(  looking  back  upon  the  sereral  compromises,  of  which 
the  question  of  slavery  was  the  element,  it  may  be  yroperly 
remarked,  that  if  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  been  strictly 
and  literally  adhered  to,  future  national  trouble  would  have 
been  probably  avoided.  It  was  erroneous  in  principle,  as 
setting  up'  a  sectional  distinction,  and  creating  a  critical  pre- 
cedent. Half-way  measures  seldom  satisfy  either  party,  and, 
unless  of  their  very  nature  conclusive,  are  pretty  sure  to-be 
reopened  for  dispute  at  some  future  time.  No  compromise 
could  be  absolutely  beneficial  which  did  not  rest  upon  abso- 
lute and  inherent  grounds  of  permanency.  Practically,  this 
one  was  likely  to  stand ;  because  it  comprehended  only  the 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  ^^  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River,"  all  of  it  unsuited  to  slave  labor,  which 
could  but  give  way,  therefore,  the  moment  that  of  white 
men  should  come  into  active  competition  with  it.^    A  mere 

'  While  Ihdiiuia  was  still  a  Territory,  its  inhabitants  petitioned  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Ordinance  of  11B1  In  thdr  behalf.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  Congress,  ftom  which  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  made  an 
adyerae  report,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Territory  was  not  properly  adapted 
to  slaTe  labor,  and  did  not  need  it,  as  the  resources  of  the  Territory  would 
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territorial  line  of  boundary  between  nations  or  States  can  be 
indifferently  well  observed.  The  natural  sense  of  obligation, 
in  such  case,  m  correspondent  with  the  Scriptural  sanction — 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark." 

But  a  line  of  separation,  depejident  upon  moral  distinc- 
tions, real  or  supposed,  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  sooner  or  later, 
the  occasion  of  renewed  quarrel  That  compromise  was 
adapted  only  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  country ;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  never  contemplated  the  idea  of  an 
enlargement  of  the'republic,*by  a  vast  accession  of  Western 
and  Southwestern  territory,  out  of  which  numbers  of  foture 
States  were  to  be  formed.  But  deviations  even  from  the 
spirit  of  that  measure  soon  occurred.  The  South,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Ordinance,  had  shown  a  disposition  as  unani- 
mous as  that  of  the  North,  to  restrict  slavery  with  the  limits 
already  recognized  by  the  Constitution.^  If  the  North,  on 
that  occasion,  was  actuated  by  a  just  principle,  the  South 
made  t»  that  principle  a  frank  and  generous  concession. 
When,  shortly  afterwards,  there  were  manifestations,  from 
.  some  quarters  of  the  former,  of  a  desire  to  exact  concessions 
tending  to  impair  established  rights,  the  temperate  yet  firm 
tone  of  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  such  as 
to  consign  the  whole  subject  to  quiet,  in  Congress,  for  nearly 
the  period  of  an  entire  generation. 

The  Compromise  of  1820  was,  in  a  cestain  important 
sense,  better  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace ;  because  its 
application  was  conformable  to  the  diverse  chal^cter  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  production,  and  the  existing  state  of  labor,  in  the 
several  sections.  Just  adherence  to  its  provisions,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  would  have  kept  at  bay  all  serious  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  the  North  and  the  South.  But,  fixed  upon 
with  great  difficulty,  by  reason  of  Northern  opposition  to 
slavery,  and  attended  with    extreme    popular  displeasure 

80<m  become  developed  by  the  labor  of  its  white  inhabitants.  This  was  in 
1808. 

'  In  tact,  the  North  was  not  quite  unaniiAous ;  one  TOte  against  it  was  i^ven 
from  New  York. 
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against  those  Nortbem  memjbers  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  measure,  it  was  violated  also,  in  spirit,  by  continuous  ag- 
gression from  the  free  States ;  until  the  acquisition  of  further 
territory  presented  the  occasion  of  dispute  in  a  novel  aspect, 
from  which  eventually  follawed  the  settlement  of  1850.' 

The  latter  compromise,  abandoning  the  demarcation  of 
any  specific  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  was 
devised^  in  order  to  balance  certain  discordant  interests 
which,  in  reality,  did  not  iCClmit  of  uny  permanent  equilibri- 
um. The  effect  of  it  was,  to  open  the  whole  question  of 
slavery,  in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  Union.  Yet,  if  the  South  had. been 
content  to  leave  matters  as  they  really  stood,  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures,  of  1850,  she  would  have  Ijeen  perfectly 
secure,  notwithstanding  any  dissatisfaction  which  existed  at 
the  North.  It  is  true,  that  there  were  several  complicated 
questions  of  constitutional  principle,  mixed  np  with  those 
measures,  which  had  drawn  forth  eminently  able  discussion, 
from  both  sides,  during  the  very  long  penpd  that  they  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  which  could  hardly  be 
held  to  have  been  definitively  settled,  except  so  far  as  the  will 
of  a  majority  was  expressed  in  the  determination  of  the 
points  at  issue.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obviously  a  vain  .struggle 
of  the  South  against  inexorable  facts,  already  decided  by 
the  great  and  naturally  increasing  preponderance  of  political 
power  in  the  North.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore, 
for  the  Southern  States  to  be  satisfied  to  remain  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  once  said  they  would  ever  be,  if  the  principles 
which  he  advocated  were  maintained — ^'^a  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  Union  "  * — ^relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  at  the  North,  who  were  very  largely  in 
the  majority,  and  sure  to  maintain  their  strength,  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  itself  should  stand.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
cause  whatever  for  apprehension  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the 

'  Speech  in  Febniary,  1847,  upon  introducing  certain  resolatioui. 
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States.  TJiihappily,  it  wae  oonoeiyed  that  the  Soathem 
States'  had  the  power,  in  combination  with  the  Northern 
eonBervatires,  to  oompel  compliance  with  objects  which 
were,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  impracticable ;  and 
what  has  been  lost. by  them,  was  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
shadow  cast  by  the  very  substance  which  was  actuaUy  in 
their  grasp. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  great  debate,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  passage  df  the  seyeVal  acts  already  considered, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  so  long  the  eminent  leader  on  the  Southern 
side,  had.  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  earthly  struggles.' 
After  the  interval  of  a  few  months.  President  Taylor  had 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Fillmore  had  succeeded  that 
universally  lamented  Chief  Magistrate,  during  the  progress 
of  the  debates  in-  question,  and  had  assembled  a  new  cabinet, 
in  which  Mr.  Webster  occupied  the  ipost  commanding  place. 
The  dissatisfiiction  with  which  Mr.  Webster's  7th  of  March 
speech  had  been  received  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
political  party  with  which  he  had  acted,  during  his  whok 
publio  life,  and  whose  views  of  policy  had  derived  such  clear- 
ness and  strength  from  his  steady  and  splendid  defence  of 
them,  was  very  distinctly  manifested,  upon  the  intimation 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  invited  to  the  post  bf  Secretary  of 
State.  The  journals  of  the  day  styled  his  opponents  *Hhe 
Seward  Whigs."  Among  the  Whig  newspapers  which  as- 
sailed him  were  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  and  the  Boston 
Atias;  the  former  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed; 
the  latter,  which,  for  years,  had  been  managed  with  singular 
spirit  and  intelligence,  having  &llcn  into  other  hands,  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Haughton,  its  original  editor. 

Here  was  the  seed,  and  within  its  folds  the  deadly  tree, 
from  whose  poisonous  leaves  afterwards  dropped  showers  of 
blood.  Already,  those  sectional  Whigs,  who  would  not  sup- 
port General  Taylor,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  a  slave 

'  Warm  tribates  to  his  memory' were  paid  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
and  many  otiien. 
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Stftte,  in  concert  with  disappointed  and  fkctious  Democrats, 
had  held  their  sectional  convention  at  Buffalo.'  Already,  a 
petition  liad  been  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  asking  Congress  to  devise  means  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  votes  of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  and 
Mr.  Hale  had  been  given  for  its  reception — ^a  petition  as 
reasonable  and  proper,  and  as  much  entitled  to  be  received, 
as  if  its  prayer  had  been,  that  the  eminent  members  of  that 
fignified  body  should  commit  some  private,  instead  of  the 
public  crime  it  actually  enjoined  upon  them.  The  Buffalo 
Convention  had  inserted  on  Ub  banners — ^'Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  and  free  ;men."  Under  color  of  prevent* 
ing  the  extension  of  slavery,  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  render  the  political  aid  which  was  needed  to 
the  openly  declared  abolitionists.  The  three  Senators,  who 
had  voted  to  receive  petitions  praying  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  had  repeatedly  made  it  known,  by  their  public 
addresses,  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  abolition 
party;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  act  in  concert 
with  it,  whenever  the  convenient  opportunity  should  arrive, 
whatever  might  be  the  revolutionary  consequences  to  ensue. 
The  orators,  great  and  small,  who  were  ready  to  force  the 
elements  of  strii^  up  to  the  point  of  convulsion,  were  numer* 
ous  and  active ;  and  a  demoralized  and  reckless  press,  re- 
leased, to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  restraints  of  party 
discipline,  watched  the  flaws  of  public  sentiment,  or  trimmed 
its  course  by  the  current  of  the  fresher  breeze,  and  took  every 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  public  mind,  to  embarrass 
it  still  more,  and  to  stimulate  it  with  every  new  means  of 
excitement. 

'  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Freesoil  Oonyentioii  at  BnilUo,  fai  1848,  de- 
dared,  that  the  Democratic  and  Whig  Co&yentiona,  then  recently  held  at  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia,  ^*haye  diasolved  the  national  party  organizations 
heretofore  existing,  by  nominating  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United 
States,  under  tlaveholdinff  didatitm^  candidates,  neither  of  whom  can  be  sap- 
ported  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension,'*  eto.  Those  candidates  were 
Preddent  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cass. 
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Notwithstanding  this  apparent  tnmolt  of  popular  agit» 
tion,  however,  it  was,  in  fact,  far  more  casual,  and  less  ex- 
tensive in  its  effects,  than  superficial  manifestations  might 
seem  to  indicate.  Laborious  efforts  were  continually  made 
by  the  radical  agitators  to  irritate  public  sentiment;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  heated  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, among  the  people  of  both  sections  in  general,  was  very 
much  allayed  by  the  disposition  which  Congress  had  made 
of  the  several  subjects  to  which  it  had  giv^  such  patient 
and  anxious  attention.  Doubtless,  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  result ;  while 
many,  to  whom  it  was  less  acceptable,  were  nevertheless  re 
joiced,  that  topics  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
welfare  had  been  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and 
been  set  at  rest,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  fact,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1850,  there  was  every  prospect  that  a  season  of  unusual  quiet 
was  about  to  succeed  years  of  popular  excitement,  and  of 
anxiety  and  almost  despondency,  on  the  part  of  leading 
statesmen  throughout  the  TJnion.^  The  Democrats  and  con- 
servative Whigs,  together,  were  in  possession  of  supreme 
power,  could  they  act  in  reasonable  unison  upon  questions 
aflfecting  the  common  wel&re,  which  were  out  of  the  range 
of  those  topics  of  public  policy  upon  which  they  had  differed ; 
i^  at  length,  any  such  points  remained  undecided  between 
them.    It  was  hoped,  that  now  the  various  great  economical 

'  In  a  speech  to  the  National  Whig  ConTcntion,  at  Baltimorei  in  Janei 
1852,  Mr.  Choate  thus  referred  to  the  general  effect  of  the  measorea  of  1860 : 

'*  Let  him  who  doubts,  if  such  there  be,  whether  it  were  wise  to  pass  those 
measures,  loolc  bacic  and  recall  with  what  instantaneous  and  mighty  chann 
they  calmed  the  madness  and  anxiety  of  the  hour  I  How  every  countenance 
ererywhere  brigfateaed  and  derated^itself !  How,  in  a  moment,  the  interrupted 
and  parted  oorrents  of  fraternal  feeling  reunited  t  Sir,  the  people  came  to- 
gether again  as  when,  in  the  old  Roman  history,  the  tribes  descended  from  the 
mount  of  secession — ^the  great  compromise*  of  that  constitution  achieTed — 
and  flowed  together  behmd  the  eagle  into  one  mighty  host  of  reconciled  races 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.'^— /Vo/.  BtowtCb  Life  and  WritwffM  of  Ckoak^ 
▼oL  I.,  p.  1^6. 
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interests  of  the  country,  which  had  been  too  often  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  sectional  bickerings,  might  hereafter  engage 
the  more  undivided  attention  of  the  National  Legislature. 
]^or  was  this  hope  disappointed  by  the  wise  and  distin- 
guished administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 

The  ftigitiye  slave  law  was  the  chief  theme  of  denuncia- 
tion by  the  radicals:  Many  persons  to  whom  it  was  offensive, 
but  who  probably  had  never  read  the  act,  nor  understood  its 
provisions,  though  pronouncing  it  ^'  a  bitter  pill,^^  yet  neverthe- 
less manfiilly  resolved  to  swallow  it,  as  a  medicament  provided 
for  the  ailments  of  the  body  politic.  But  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  multitudes  of  others,'Who  occupied  conspicuous  positions, 
and  could  exercise  no  little  influence  with  the  public,  made 
it  the  subject  of  continual  objurgation  in  private  conversation, 
or  in  addresses  to  numerous  assemblies.  Specific 'objections 
were  raised  to  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  act;  but  the 
real  cause  of  offence  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  any  provision, 
capable  of  being  carried  into  effect,  was  made  for  the  capture 
and  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  in  con- 
formity with  the  compact  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  antislavery  excitement,  had  repealed  laws,  long 
existing  on  their  statute-books,  which  protected  the  owner 
in  the  possession  of  slaves  brought,  with  him  into  those 
States,  for  a  period  of  sojourn  extending,  in  the  one  case,  to 
nine  months,  and  in  the  other,  to  half  the  year.  Aftier  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  prolnulgated,  to  the 
effect  that  State  magistrates  were  under  no  positive  obligation 
to  execute  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  179B, 
though  it  held  them  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  they  saw  fit,  unless 
forbidden  by  local  legislation,  not  a  few  of  the  free  States  at 
once  interposed  prohibitory  acts,  restraining  the  local  author- 
ities firom  rendering  any  such  aid.  The  attitude  thus  assumed 
by  those  several  legislative  bodies  was  not  only  "  aggressive," 
bat  ndght  justly  be  considered  extremely  offensive,  as  well  as 
unjust,  by  those  thus  put  out  of  the  pale  of  neighborly  comity. 
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Jxk  this  condition  of  things,  they  were  evidently  entitled  to 
saoh  protection  as  could  be  afforded  by  Congress  to  their 
constitutional  rights ;  and,  besides  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  declared  in  &vor  of  this  act  of 
Congress,  it  is  believed  that  the  highest  legal  tribunals  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  had  occasion  to  examine  and  deter^ 
mine  the  question,  and  uniformly  prcmounced  the  law  consti- 
tutionaL 

In  short,  the  State  legislatures  which  assumed  the  right 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  law,  so  &r  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  placed  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  action 
of  Congress ;  and  the  States,  therefore,  so  far  as  those  legis- 
lative proceedings  coilld  effect  that  object,  were  in  absolute 
conflict  with  the  Government  of  the  Union.  The  act  in 
question  appears  to  have  passed  through  Congress  with  very 
slight  discussion/  It  did  not  touch  a  single  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  fiee  States.  It  was  to  be  executed  in  those 
States,  by  ofEicers  of  the  General  Government,  just  as  the 
revenue  laws  were  executed  by  such  officers.  It  affected  only 
the  relative  rights,  or  claims,  of  master  and  slave,  in  the 
slave  States.  The  opposition  to  it,  therefore,  was  simply  the  ' 
assertion  of  a  pretence,  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  claims  of  the  one  to  control  the  other,  and  to  impede  or 
prevent  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  Whatever  objection 
there  might  exist  to  any  of  its  minor  details,  in  its  essential 
features  it  corresponded  with  the  earlier  enactment,  which, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
without  objection.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  lawful  to  discuss 
its  merits,  in  a  free  country ;  and  proper  to  do  so,  if  it  seemed 
actually  to  threaten  any  serious  danger  to  the  common  free- 
dom. But  it  was  scarcely  patriotic,  or  even  honest,  to  ae^il 
it,  in  the  presence  of  popular  assemblies,  in  the  manner  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  upon  the  alle- 

^  In  the  Senate,  Hr.  DickinBon,  of  New  York,  Beema  to  have  been  the 
only  member  who  thon^t  proper  to  speak  m  fkyor  of  its  passage,  and  there 
was  no  formal  opposition.  In  the  Honse,  it  appears  to  have  passed  ntb 
•OmMo. 
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gation,  not  analyzed  by  the  ignorant  or  niidiBcriminatingy 
that  the  act  was  inconsistent  with  general  liberty — when  it 
simply  provided,  in  reality,  for  the  re-imposition  of  lawful 
restraint  upon  those  not  legally  entitled  to  liberty. 

In  consequence  of  the  angry  feeling  assiduously  stirred 
up  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  law,  by  the  radicals  and 
fanatics,  and  the  sel^seekers  who  were  willing  to  palter  with 
them  for  political  ends,  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Northern 
legislatures  proceeded  to  pass  those  *' Personal  Liberty 
Bills,"  which,  in  spirit  and  intent  and  effect,  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress.  In  Massachusetts,  and  else- 
where at  the  North,  persons  were  summarily  remoyed  from 
office  held  under  the  State,  because 'they  declined  to  relin- 
quish official  position,  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  former 
under  the  laws  of  the  General  Government.  These  continual 
acts  of  ^^  aggression  "  naturally  irritated  and  embittered  the 
state  of  feeling  at  the  South,  and  were  the  source  of  heated 
discussions  afterwards,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  Those 
Personal  Liberty  bills  were  evidently  intended  by  the  citi- 
zens of  one  portion  of  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  their  property,  by  the  process  of  law,  to  the  citizens  of 
another  portion.  So  contrary  in  spirit  as  they  were  to  the 
former  sojourning  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  they 
were,  in  effect,  not  only  an  insult  and  injury  to  the  South, 
but  were  in  absolute  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  republic. 

But  of  what  avail  were  the  Constitution  and  the  deter- 
minate rights  of  slaveholders,  though  fellow-citizens,  or  were 
reason  and  justice  and  conscience  against  the  ^*  Higher  Law," 
and  the  fanciful  image  of  '^  a  panting  slave,"  encouraged  to 
run  away  by  Senators  and  lawyers  and  clergymen,  and  pro- 
tected by  them,  in  resistance  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  ?  In  fact,  the  Liberty  Bills,  passed  at  a  time 
when  it  was  no  otherwise  dangerous  to  pass  them  than  be- 
cause they  were  unwise  and  unjust,  and  must,  therefore,  lead 
to  eventual  mischief  to  others,  were  as  treasonable  in  spirit 
as  the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina.  They 
10 
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coDBtitated  an  exti^me  exempUBcation  of  the  broadest  claim 
to  State  Bovereignty ;  and,  patting  the  States  which  author- 
ized them  in  direct  hostility  to  the  United  States,  they  were 
not  one  whit  more  defensible  than  the  rebellion  itself,  for 
which  they  had  snch  a  principal  part  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  seceding  States.  There  was  no  real  dif- 
ference, except  that,  instead  of  open  war,  in  arms,  they  en- 
couraged resistance  to  the  Goyemment  by  secret  violence 
and  fhiud.  It  was  treason,  only  not  of  deeds,  but  of  words. 
An  able  writer  upon  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  confesses  the  difficulty  of  tracing  to  their  true 
source  the  causes  of  that  sectional  sentiment  more  or  less  ob- 
servable from  the  beguuing  of  the  Government,  and  earlier, 
and  which  must  have  been  strongly  marked  at  that  period, 
to  have  prompted  the  deeply  solemn  and  affecting  expostu- 
lation of  Washington  against  its  indulgence.'  On  the  whole, 
the  writer  attributes  this  disturbing  element  to  the  effect  of 
personal  ambition  seeking  its  ends  by  the  influence  of  local 
causes;  so  that  ''the  patriot''  would  attain  and  hold  his 
place,  not  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  national  interest,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  small  faction,  it  might 
be,  controlling  his  congressional  district.  Or,  perhaps,  ob- 
taining still  more  extensive  power,  the  unscrupulous  support 

*  "  History  of  the  Constitution,"  by  George  Ticknor  Gartifl. 

Mr.  GurtiB  Bays,  in  regard  to  this  feeling : 

"  It  WBB  Tery  early  developed,  after  the  different  prorinoes  were  obliged  to 
act  together  for  their  great  mutual  objects  of  political  independence ;  but,  even 
in  its  iughest  paroxysms,  it  has  always  fbund  an  antidote  in  the  deeper  feelings 
and  more  sober  calculations  of  a  consistent  patriotisnL  Perhaps  its  preva- 
lenee  and  activity  may  with  more  truth  be  ascribed,  in  every  generation,  to  the 
ambition  of  men  who  find  in  It  a  convenient  instrument  of  local  influence, 
rather  than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  certain  that,  where  it  has  raged  moet 
violently,  this  has  been  its  chief  aggravating  element  The  differences  of 
neither  manners,  institutions,  climate,  nor  pursuits,  would  at  any  time  have 
been  sufficient  to  create  the.  perils  to  which  the  Union  of  the  States  has  occa- 
sionally been  exposed,  without  the  mischievous  agency  of  men  whose  personal 
objects  are,  for  the  time,  subserved  by  the  existence  of  such  peculiarities.**-^ 
Vol  i.,  p.  872. 
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of  &ctioas  opinions  would  constitute  the^tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  own  position  with  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  very  extraordinary  illus- 
tration was  shortly  afforded  of  the  operation  of  those  local 
causes;  leading  eventually  to  momentous  and  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  in  their  influence  upon  national  affairs. 
That  State  has  occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  position,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion ;  but,  it  may  be  thought,  not  un- 
duly, upon  a  fair  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  this  view  of  its  agency  in  the  progress  of  events. 
From  the  earliest  period,  it  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
States,  for  the  able  and  eminent  men  to  whom  its  people  had 
intrusted  their  interests  in  the  National  Legislature.  Who- 
ever should  take  pains  to  run  over  the  list  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  during  the  firstfifty 
years  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Union,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  to  a  later  date,  will  be  sure  to  perceive  that 
no  State  surpassed  her,  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of 
her  public  men  for  distinguished  ability  and  integrity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  members  of  Congress  were 
always  more  virtuous,  at  the  period  referred  to,  than  after- 
wards ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  then  more  necessary  for  them  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  virtue  of  concealing  their  vices ;  and  it 
may  be  alleged  with  confidence,  that  not  one  of  them  could 
then  have  maintained  his  position  among  his  associates  or 
•  with  the  public,  who  was  even  suspected  of  a  great  many 
corrupt  practices,  supposed  to  be  much  more  common  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Massachusetts  had  given  two  Presidents 
to  the  nation ;  both  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  high  office  held  by  them ;  the  first  surviving  to 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  long  looked  up  to  with  reverence, 
as  a  patriarch  of  the  Revolution ;  while  the  administration  of 
the  other  had  been  conducted  with  marked  dignity  and 
statesmanlike  ability,  which  would  have  seemed  more  exem- 
plary and  illustrious,  if  he  had  permitted  his  fame  to  rest 
upon  it,  and  had  kept  aloof  from  scenes,  in  which  it  was  to 
be  lamented  that  any  inducement  could  have  persuaded  him 
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to  mingle,  and  "to  mingle  as  he  did.  In  short,  not  to  reca- 
pitulate the  various  sources  of  her  reputation,  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  tmiformly  high  for  intelligence,  energy, 
and  public  spirit,  and  she  had  always  commanded  a  superior 
influence  in  afiairs  of  the  Union. 

It  had  become  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  long- 
protracted  antislavery  agitation,  as  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern, was  now  brought  to  a  stand.  At  present,  at  least — 
and  the  American  people  are  generally  too  much  engaged 
with  the  present  to  look  deeply  into  the  future — ^the  action 
of  Congress  had  completely  shut  off  all  reasonable  hopes  of 
effecting  any  practical  result  by  further  agitation.  The  State 
legislatures  had  done  all  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  act ;  but  the 
duties  enjoined  by  it  now  rested  with  the  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  places 
of  confinement,  for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  was  refused  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  "Personal  Liberty"  laws;  yet 
there  remained  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  court-houses, 
still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grovemment.  In 
regard  to  court-houses,  however,  apartments  had  been  com- 
monly hired  of  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  United  States,  in  the  public  buildings  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  State  courts ;  the  same  com- 
ity having  been  observed,  in  this  respect,  which  had  prompted 
the  old  "  sojourning  laws  "  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  became  now  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure court-houses  for  its  own  exclusive  use.  Before  this  lat- 
ter arrangement  was  effected,  it  happened,  on  one  occasion, 
that  a  chain,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  been  drawn 
across  an  avenue  leading  to  the  court-house  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  was  held,  awaiting 
the  determination  of  the  commissioner;  and  a  great  outcry 
was  raised  by  the  fanatics,  because  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  "  been  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  chain."  This  incident  was  used  with  much  effect, 
in  certain  quarters,  though  regarded  with  entire  indifference 
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by  the  dignified,  venerable,  and  venerated  magistrate  in  ques- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for 
the  leading  fanatics  and  radicals,  but  to  keep  up  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  to  trust  to  for- 
tune for  such  results  as  they  hoped  to  secure  for  themselves, 
by  working  upon  public  sentiment.  Except  for  what  they 
might  be  able  to  make  out  of  this  special  topic,  their  chances 
for  public  office  were  small  indeed.  In  fact,  the  prospects 
of  ^  agitation,**  in  general,  diminished  setasibly,  under  the 
operation  of  the  compromises  of  1860,  and  the  cause  began  to 
look  positively  desperate. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  political  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  general  election,  in  1848,  has  been  already  stated. 
The  Whig  vote  cast  was,  in  round  numbers,  61,000;  the 
Democratic,  85,000 ;  the  Freesoil,  38,000.  Nor  did  the  com- 
parative popular  vote  of  these  three  parties  differ  materi- 
ally, for  several  subsequent  years;  though  that  of  the 
Freesoilers  fell  off  in  the  largest  proportion.  -  Thus,  at 
the  State  election  of  the  following  year,  the  Whig  candi- 
date received  48,000  votes;  the  Freesoil,  28,000;  and 
the  Democratic  (Boutwell),  27,000.  When  the  legislature 
met  in  January,  1860,  the  vote  for  Speaker  of  the  Houte 
stood  for  the  Whig  candidate,  161 ;  for  the  Freesoil  (Wil- 
son), 66 ;  for  the  Democratic,  69.  In  Massachusetts,  at  that 
period,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  an  actual  majority  of 
votes  was  requisite  for  the  election  of  Governor;  and  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  either  candidate  to  obtain  that  majority,  the 
election  devolved  upon  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  the  Whig  candidate  was  chosen 
by  that  body.  At  the  election  of  the  next  year  (1860),  the 
Whigs  cast  66,000  votes,  the  Freesoilers  27,000,  and  the 
Democrats  36,000,  for  their  same  candidate,  Mr.  BoutwelL 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  (July  22, 1860),  having  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more. The  Governor  had  filled  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  then  a 
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member  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  until  the  legisla- 
ture, at  its  following  session,  should  make  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Webster.  Stimulated  by  the  inducement 
presented  by  this  political  prize,  in  combination  with  other 
motives  in  operation,  the  *^  local  causes,"  already  alluded  to, 
had  been  powerfully  at  work,  during  the  interval  preceding 
the  session  of  the  legislature.  It  is  obvious  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  popular  vote,  that  neither  party  in  the  legislar 
ture  would  now  have  the  power  to  control  the  choice,  either 
of  Qovemor  of  the  State,  or  of  Senator  in  Congress.  The 
utmost  exertions  had  been  made  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
legislature,  which  would  be  found  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  men,  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  public  good  was  not,  cer- 
tainly, the  guiding  principle  of  action.  They  looked  upon 
affairs  with  the  philosophy  of  Ancient  Pistol,  and,  like  Mm, 
regarded  the  world  as  their  "oyster,"  to  be  opened,  or 
broken  in  upon,  by  them,  as  they  best  might  contrive  to 
manage  the  process.  They  had  been,  unhappily,  only  too 
successful  in  the  enterprise  which  they  undertook.  There 
had  been  no  choice  of  Governor  by  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  party  strength  iu  the  legislature  is  accurately 
enough  indicated  by  the  popular  vote  already  recapitulated. 
The  proportion  of  votes  in  the  House,  between  the  Whigs, 
Democrats,  and  Freesoilers,  was  very  nearly  as  12,  9,  and  7. 
A  combination  between  the  two  latter,  for  the  sake  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  former,  would  have  seemed  as  unlikely  as  the 
kindly  mixture  of  fire  and  water ;  for,  however  uncongenial 
might  be  the  dispositions  of  Whigs  and  Freesoilers,  the 
latter  and  the  Democrats  were  supposed  to  regard  each  other 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  inveterate  party  aversion. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  it  became  evident,  as  soon  as 
the  legislature  assembled,  that  some  unimaginable  arrange- 
ment had  been  already  effected  between  the  professed  adver- 
saries of  slavery  in  the  two  Houses  and  the  members  who 
belonged  to  that  party  which  was  reckoned  the  special  ally 
of  the  Southern  institution.  The  people,  in  general,  looked 
on  with  amazement,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the  secret 
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terms  of  tUs  singular  trace ;  though  it  was  not* very  difficult 
to  guess  at  the  motives  which  were  at  work,  supposing  these 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  all  sober  and  honest  principles. 
The  first  startling  demonstration  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Natick,  who  had  been  the  Freesoil  candidate  for 
Speaker,  the  preceding  year,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Banks,  a  professed  Democrat,  Speaker  of  the  House,  by 
the  combined  vote  of  the  anti-Whig  factions  in  the  several 
branches.  The  bargain,  thus  far,  was  a  very  plain  thing ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  a  Governor  and  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  elected  by  the  same  conjunction  of  forces. 
The  mode  of  choosing  a  Governor,  prescribed  by  law, 
whenever  the  election  devolves  upon  the  legislature  is — that, 
of  the  four  candidates,  who  have  the  highest  number  of 
popular  votes,  the  House  shall  by  ballot  select  two  to  be 
sent  to  the  Senate,  which  body  shall  make  choice  between 
them.  In  the  present  case,  the  Whig  candidate  had  received 
at  the  polls  20,000  more  votes  than  the  Democratic,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  received  9,000  more  than  the  Freesoil  candidate. 
Upon  its  first  ballot,  the  House  gave  Mr.  Boutwell,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  218  votes,  which  comprised  the  whole 
number  of  Democrats  and  Freesoilers  present ;  and  for  the 
Whig  nominee  171  votes,  that  being  the  whole  number  of 
Whig  voters  present.  On  a  second  ballot,  the  Freesoil  can- 
didate received  216  votes,  and  the  Whig  candidate  the  same 
number  as  upon  the  previous  triaL  Thus  the  Democratic 
and  Freesoil  candidates  were  severally  taken  in  preference 
to  the  Whig,  who  had  within  twenty-four  of  a  majority  of  the 
entire  vote.  Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  total  dis- 
regard to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  was  nevei 
manifested  by  a  deliberative  assembly.  For,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  views  of  the  Democratic  managers,  it  is  be- 
yond a  question  that  the  92,000  citizens  who  had  voted  for 
either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  ticket  were  unanimously 
opposed,  at  that  time,  to  the  views  and  pretensions  of  the 
Freesoilers,  wlio  had  separated  themselves  from  the  two 
great  parties,  in  support  of  extreme  opinions  in  regard  to 
slavery. 
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Of  course,  Mr.  Bontwell  was  chosen  Governor,  by  a  simi- 
lar combination  of  factionists  in  the  Senate  (J^annary  11th). 
Probably,  the  same  result  would  have  been  reached,  if  the 
name  of  the  Whig  candidate  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
with  that  of  Mr.  BoutwelL  But  there  would  have  been  more 
risk  in  the  experiment;  it  is  likely  that  there  would  have 
been  a  protracted  contest ;  and  the  final  exhibition  of  trick- 
ery would  have  been  even  more  conspicuously  shamefuL 
Besides,  the  bargain  had  been  made,  and  the  consideration 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Freesoilers,  for  helping  to  make  a  (so- 
called)  Democratic  Governor,  who  was  in  a  minority  of 
47,000,  out  of  a  popular  vote  of  119,000. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session^  namely,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  the  Senate  fulfilled  its  part  in  this  creditable  con- 
tract, by  giving  Mr.  Sumner  twenty-three  votes  for  Senator 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
against  fourteen  cast  for  Mr.  Winthrop.  The  House,  how- 
ever, proved  not  quite  so  manageable,  in  this  especial  rela- 
tion. Public  indignation  was  strongly  stirred  up  by  an  unex- 
ampled political  proceeding,  the  whole  purpose  and  extent 
of  which  had  now  become  developed ;  and  public  and  private 
remonstrance,  both  at  home  and  from  a  distance,  was  ear- 
nestly engaged  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  consummation. 
Jiv,  Webster,  whose  vacant  seat  was  to  be  made  good,  had 
long  been  the  leading  statesman  of  the  North;  eqtialled  by 
no  person  in  the  country  for  his  grand  intellect  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  debate,  and  by  few,  certainly,  for  the 
distinguished  public  services  which  he  had  long  rendered  to 
his  country  in  eminent  positions.  Mr.  Winthrop,  conspicu- 
ous also  in  ability  and  accomplishments,  had  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  of  training  in  political  business,  had  passed 
through  all  the  regular  stages  of  advancement,  and  had  a 
justly  high  reputation  for  political  information,  useful  fecul- 
ties,  and  ready  eloquence,  in.  Congress,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member  for  not  a  few  successive  terms. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  never  been  chosen  to  any  public  office ; 
was  altogether  inexperienced  in  affairs,  and  owed  whatever 
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reputation  he  possessed  to  his  zeal  in  the  specialty  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  to  studies  of  a  speculatively  sentimental 
character.  He  had  neither  political  nor  personal  relations 
which  could  make  him  useful,  certainly,  in  his  place.  His 
most  marked  intellectual  exercise  had  been  a  public  address, 
delivered  in  Boston,  of  which  the  topic  was — ^**  Peace,  con- 
sidered as  the  True  Grandeur  of  Nations ;  ^'  a  doctrine  which 
he  advocated  to  its  utmost  theoretical  limit.  Doubtless,  the 
sentiments  of  this  pacific  essay,  so  utterly  at  war  with  ideas 
more  recently  upheld  by  Mr.  Sumner,  commended  hiro,  at 
the  time  of  the  election  for  Senator,  to  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society;  which,  also,  though  disapprov- 
ing of  all  war,  yet,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  through  its 
official  organ,  continued  to  make  an  exception  in  fkvor  of 
that  recently  on  foot.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also,  that  Mr. 
Sumner  would  be  more  or  less  infevor  with  ideologists  of 
every  description,  who,  classified  under  numerous  titles,  but 
converging  to  the  common  centra  of  radicalism,  ran  rampant 
at  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  in  Massachusetts. 

In  a  representative  assembly  of  some  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  plain  men,  apart  from  any  overpowering 
influence  of  political  ambition,  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
procure  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  Democrats,  that  an 
.entire  sacrifice  of  the  principles  which  had  governed  their 
lives,  was  warrantable,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  temporary 
triumph  over  a  rival  party.  To  some  of  them  it  seemed  no 
less  a  dereliction  of  private  honor,  than,  an  abandonment  of 
public  duty,  amounting  to  wilful  and  complete  shipwreck 
of  personal  and  party  fidelity.  Some  of  these  held  fiist  to 
their  integrity,  to  the  end.  But  the  Whigs  had  possession 
of  the  General  Government,  under  an  administration  so  re- 
spectable and  well  conducted,  as  to  promise  their  party' 
renewal  of  power  at  another  election ;  and,  in  the  State,  their 
strength  was  such,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  recover 
their  former  decided  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  anxious  ''  Waiters  on 
Providence."    Only  desperate  means,  and  such  a  general  con- 
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fhsion  in  the  public  mind  as  is  brought  about  in  the  use  of 
expedients  to  which  only  unprincipled  men  would  resort, 
could  counterrail  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  party  so 
well  constituted  and  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Whigs.  "  Agi- 
tation" was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Freesoilers;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  troubled  by  no  twinges 
of  conscientious  scruple.  The  Democrats,  on  their  part,  in 
the  hope  that  by  this  partnership  of  power  with  a  faction 
which  they  really  scorned,  they  might  destroy  the  prestige 
of  their  more  formidable  opponents,  the  Whigs,  entered, 
therefore,  into  this  delusive  and  flagitious  paction.  The 
adversaries  thus  were  made  friends,  like  two  noted  characters 
in  the  New  Testament. narration ;  but  what  fruits  the  Demo- 
cratic party  reaped  from  the  coalition  appeared  more  clearly 
in  the  end.  For  a  long  time,  such  a  number  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  continued  impracticable,  as  to  make  the 
final  defeat  of  the  entire  arrangement  seem,  at  least,  possible. 
The  struggle  lasted  fornlore  than  three  months.  On  the 
first  ballot,  which  took  place  January  15th,  the  vote  stood — 
for  Sumner  186,  for  Winthrop  167 ;  and  28  scattering  ballots 
had  been  thrown  for  other  candidates,  mostly  Democrats. 
Here  was  not  the  whole  combined  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Freesoil  vote,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  it 
yith  that  given  for  Governor.  Twenty-six  several  ballotingfii 
took  place,  with  various  intermissions,  until  the  final  result 
was  reached  on  the  25th  of  April  At  the  ballot,  on  that 
day,  tbe  whole  sum  of  votes  thrown  amounted  to  384,  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  received  193,  the  exact  number  necessary 
for  a  choice. 

While  this  extraordinary  scene  was  in  progress,  not  a  few 
incidents  of  a  striking  nature  had  indicated  only  too  clearly 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Every  occasion  of  public  meeting 
had  been  seized  upon  by  the  fanatics;  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  North,  to  denounce  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
during  the  few  months  which  had  elapsed  since  its  passage. 
So  far  as  they  controlled  the  press — and  they  had  certain 
journals  of  large  circulation,  and  conducted  with  more  than 
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ordinary  ^ability  on  their  side — ^its  animadversions  on  this 
subject  were  addressed  to  the  passions,  instead  of  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  Certain  members  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress did  not  scruple  to  take  part  with  avitwed  disunionists 
m  their  radical  meetings,  and  to  utter  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  the  law,  which  could  not  but  encourage  the  more  excita- 
ble part  of  the  community  to  resistance  to  a  solemn  Act  of 
the  National  Legislature,  which,  after  long  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, had  been  concluded  upon  &s  one  of  a  series  of 
measures  of  pacification.  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
to  well-disposed  and  peaceable  citizens,  than  the  utterances 
of  these  orators  of  faction,  great  and  small,  under  the  profes- 
sion of  regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Under  such  influences,  it  is  no  wonder  that  rescues  of 
fugitive  slaves  were  attempted,  and  in  some  instances  suc- 
cessfully, in  various  parts  of  the  North.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1851,  an  alleged  fugitive,  named  Shadrach,  was 
forcibly  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  colored  persons,  from  the 
court-room  of  the  United  States  Court,  in  Boston,  while  in 
the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Marshal,  and  was  taken  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  The  rescue  was 
effected  by  the  overpowering  force  of  numbers,  but  no  vio- 
lence was  used  towards  the  officers,  nor  was  any  disposition 
shown  to  inflict  personal  injury.^  The  colored  population  of 
Boston  was,  in  general,  extremely  well  conducted,  and  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  never  have  attempted  such  a  daring 
enterprise  except  at  the  instigation  of  white  radicals.  Both 
white  men  and  black  thought  to  have  been  principally  en- 

'  It  waa  said  that  on  this  occasion  a  knife  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  rioters,  but 
that  another  colored  man,  who  possessed  considemble  influence  with  his  people, 
instantly  remonstrated  against  any  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  and  thus  prob- 
ably prevented  needless  bloodshed.  A  different  spirit  was  shown  in  1864, 
when  a  mob  of  mingled  white  men  and  negroes,  at  night,  assuled  the  Court- 
House  in  Boston  unsuccessfully,  with  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  fttgitive  slave, 
confined  in  the  building,  and  a  peace  officer,  named  Batchelder,  was  stabbed 
by  a  white  man,  as  was  alleged,  through  an  opening  broken  hi  the  door,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  of  the  mjury  thus  recdved. 
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gaged  in  the  riot  were  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  jories  were 
indisposed  to  convict  them,  and  the  cases  commonly  ended  in 
disagreement. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  another  negro,  named  Sims,  held  by 
the  commissioner  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  was  sent  to  Savan- 
nah in  a  vessel  bound  to  that  port,  without  disturbance, 
except  from  the  outcries  of  a  handful  of  abolitionists  upon 
the  wharC  A  considerable  body  of  policemen  was  in  at- 
tendance. This  matter  of  Sims  had  been  brought,  previ- 
ously, to  the  cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
upon  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  it  was  in 
this  case  that  Chief-Justice  Shaw  (who  had  ^*  passed  under 
the  chain")  pronounced  that  well-known  elaborate  and 
weighty  opinion  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act 
of  1860. 

No  manceuvre  had  ever  been  practised  of  a  baser  charac- 
ter than  the  Coalition  described.  It  was  worthy  only  of 
persons  conversant  with  the  lowest  tricks  of  the  lowest  of 
their  species.  It  had  none  of  the  excuse  of  those  sudden 
temptations  before  which  men  sometimes  fall,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  not  very  well-balanced  faculties.  The  corrupt  Coali- 
tion had  been  deliberately  planned  beforehand,  and  was  as 
deliberately  and  perversely  carried  out.  It  was  equally  dis- 
creditable to  both  parties  engaged  in  it.  The  Freesoilers 
professed  to  be  actuated  in  their  objects  by  supreme  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  They  urged  the  obligation  of 
that  "  Higher  Law,"  which  demanded  of  its  advocates  the 
strictest  adherence  to  abstract  principles  of  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, without  regard  to  those  compromises  and  qualifica- 
tions supposed  to  be  palliated  by  the  necessities  of  worldly 
affairs.  Li  this  instance,  they  showed  that,  in  turning  aside 
from  the  ordinary  requirements  of  human  action,  they  had 
equally  released  th^selves  from  the  restraints  of  superior 
sanctions.  *  For  a  temporary  object,  and  one,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  pursued  in  some  measure  with  a  vindictive  spirit, 
they  had  come  down  from  the  eminence  at  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  aim — from  the  lofly  heights  of  which  a  purer  doc- 
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trine  of  humanizing  philosophy  was  to  be  difToaed  over  the 
earth  than  had  ever  yet  blessed  mankind ;  and  they  had  de- 
scended into  the  very  kennels  and  gutters  of  selfish  party 
scuffles  for  the  most  selfish  party  ends.  They  had  sold  con- 
science for  a  bribe.  They  had  stmck  hands  with  avowed 
enemies  to  their  principles,  for  the  sake  of  crashing  those 
who,  if  not  their  friends,  had  yet  steadily  resisted  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery — ^their  own  dogma,  and  the  oifly  one,  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  which  could  be  constitutionally  maintained. 

In  a  word,  it  was  plain  enough  that  what  these  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  wanted  was — ^place ;  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  it,  they  would  dive  very  deeply  down  from  those 
supernal  regions,  whence  they  professed  to  derive  the  sum 
of  all  their  niotives  and  desires.  Those  regions  had  no  con- 
cern, as  has  been  already  remarked,  with  the  upper  skies. 
If  those  professors  of  the  "Higher  Law"  had  any  religions 
conceptions,  they  were  moulded  in  conformity  with  a  creed, 
revealed  by  a  lanthbm-light  within  themselves.  One  of 
their  chief  doctors,  not  long  afterwards,  blasphemously 
claimed  that  they  must  have  "  an  antislavery  Bible  and  an 
antislavery  God  I " 

A  Senator  was  thus  chosen  to  represent  the  State  in 
Congress,  who,  in  fact,  represented  less  than  a  quarter  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  opinions  of  no  considerable  portion' of 
the  people  anywhere.  The  conduct  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
legislature,  however,  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the 
Freesoilers.  The  radicals  had  nothing  to  lose,  in  a  mere 
party  sense,  and  nothing  to  hope  for,  except  what  they  might 
gain  by  aid  of  their  ancient  foes.  The  Democrats  gave  them  a 
Senator  whose  personal  influence  was  limited,  and  who  could 
have  no  political  influence  whatever,  under  either  a  Whig  oi 
a  Democratic  national  administration.  Qn  the  other  hand, 
by  securing  the  principal  political  influences  in  the  State  to 
their  own  party,  the  sphere  of  their  local  operations  would 
be  naturally  enlarged.  They  had  no  fears  of  the  Freesoilers, 
who  were  certainly  at  that  time  an  insignificant  party  in  the 
nation,  but  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Whigs. 
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The  enonnity  of  the  conduct  of  these  Democratfi  consifited  in 
the  fact,  that  there  was  then  positively  no  question  of  na- 
tional policy  before  the  country  which  could  be  definitely 
stated,  as  constituting  grounds  of  party  difference  between 
themselves  and  the  Whigs;  except  that  very  one,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Sumner,  the 
Senator  whom  they  had  just  helped  to  elect,  was  well  known 
to  be  altogether  engaged.  Northern  Whigs  had  uniformly 
resisted  that  extension ;  and,  up  to  a  date  then  recent,  South- 
em  Whigs  had  generally  acted  with  them.  Southern  Demo- 
crats had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject ;  though,  lat- 
terly, their  leading  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Davis,  had  expressed  their  contentment  with  a  compro- 
mise line  extending  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
promise of  1820.  Northern  Democrats  had  generally  voted 
in  concert  with  their  Southern  associates  on  these  questions. 
Otherwise  than  in  this  respect,  there  was  nothing  left  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  great  parties  but  their  mere  party 
names  and  associations.^ 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  in  reality  a  great  misfor- 
tune, in  its  relations  to  the  public  wel&re ;  for  so  long  as 
grave  questions  of  public  policy  were  in  discussion,  capable 
of  enlisting  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  country,  upon 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  there  could  be  little  chance  that 
merely  sectional  disputes  would  be  fraught  with  more  than 
temporary  peril  to  the  common  good.  The  grand  control- 
ling principle  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  party  was 

'  At  the  National  Conventions  held  by  these  two  parties,  a  great  deal  of 
labor  was  expended  in  order  to  keep  up  a  show  of  difference  for  political  pur- 
poses. So'late  as  1866,  the  Democrats  were  so  put  to  it  for  a  line  of  dbtine- 
tion  between  themselyes  and  the  Whigs,  as  to  protest  against  '*  a  National 
Bank  " — an  histitudon  #hich  had  not  then  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years ; 
though  now  reviyed  in  a  manner,  and  with  an  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country,  which,  one  would  think,  might  almost  bring  back  President  Jack- 
son from  his  cerements.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  their  con- 
ventions took  precisely  similar  ground  in  support  of  the  Compromise  Acts  of 
1850,  as  a  measure  of  pacification  on  the  whole  subject  of  slavery 
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the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  In  regard  to  this  vital  point,  their  sentiments  were 
identical,  and  equally  patriotic  and  earnest.  Yet  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  legislature  of  a  State  which  yielded  to  no  other, 
on  the  ground  of  intelligence  and  influence,  had  chosen  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  who  was  in  all  his  views  and 
qualities  the  very  opposite  of  the  great  "  Defender  of  the 
Constitution,"  whom  he  succeeded ;  one  who  was  notoriously 
an  abolitionist;  in  short,  an  ideologist  and  ultraist,  who, 
however  restrained  by  policy,  at  that  time,  from  the  full  ex- 
pression of  his  extreme  opinions,  yet  constantly  avowed  doc- 
trines which,  subjected  to  any  logical  analysis,  were  inimical 
to  the  Constitution,  and  tended  clearly  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Union.  They  were  thus  guilty,  not  only  of  the  betrayal 
of  party  fidelity,  but  of  all  the  duties  of  patriotic  citizens. 
Whoever  were  the  active  agents  in  leading  the  majority  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  legislature  into  this  flimsy  and  open 
snare,  it  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
thus  deluded — ^that  the  Democrats  then  chosen  to  office,  as 
on  their  side  of  the  bargain,  not  a  great  while  afterwards  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Freesoilcrs,  became 
active  partisans  for  their  former  opponents,  obtained  place 
as  their  wages,  and  continued  to  hold  conspicuous  official 
positions  in  the  Republican  party.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  event- 

I  Kr.  Banks  waa  the  Speaker  for  two  sacceBsive  seBsioiiB,  by  force  of  the 
continued  coalition ;  was  then  elected  to  Congress  in  1862  by  the  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  Freesoilers,  and  agun  in  1864  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats, 
Freesoilers,  and  Enow-Nothings,  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  BepresentatiTes  in  1866 ;  but  it  was  as  a  Republican  candidate  with- 
out disguise,  he  having  received  no  Democratic  or  Native  American  votes.  He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  Novemb^  1867, 1868,  and  1869, 
as  the  Republican  candidate ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  obtained 
the  commission  of  Higor-General.  Mr.  Boutwell,  after  a  service  of  two  terms 
as  Governor,  having  been  in  a  large  minority  of  the  popular  vote  on  both  oc- 
casions, returned  to  private  life.  In  1863  he  was  chosen  to  Congress  by  the 
Republicans,  and  lately  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Administration. 
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nally  flowed  from  this  deplorable  act.  Immediately,  it  proved 
of  little  public  consequence,  except  in  the  injury  inflicted  by 
^the  Massachusetts  Democrats  upon  their  own  party  standing 
and  interest,  and.  in  the  evil  example  which  it  set  for  similar 
truckling  coalitions  in  other  States.  But  deeds  of  this  kind 
do  not  pass  away  without  their  correspondent  results.  The 
unlucky  blow  afterwards  inflicted  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  gave 
him  a  prominence  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  could  otherwise  have  acquired.  It  also  enlisted  sympathy 
enough,  on  his  account,  to  secure  an  indulgence  to  his  ex- 
treme views,  from  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  hitherto 
repulsive;  and  in  this  way  powerfully  seconded  the  general 
radical  movement  Except  for  that  blow,  there  is  every 
ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Sumner's  official  course  would 
have  ended  with  his  first  senatorial  term.  But  th6  efiect  of 
the  unholy  alliance  which  had  turned  over  to  the  radicals  a 
State,  so  soberly  conservative  as  Massachusetts  had  been 
hitherto  considered,  was  practically  to  demoralize  the  two 
great  political  parties.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  disgrace 
and  injury  inflicted  on  the  State  by  the  condact  of  the  Coali- 
tion, the  Whigs  rallied,  and,  at  the  Fall  election  of  the  same 
year,  threw  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
them  for  Governor,  a  vote  considerably  larger  than  the  can- 
didate of  either  party  had  ever  before  received  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  mere  State  election.' 

It  would  not  seem  a  very  violent  presumption,  to  trace  not 
a  little  of  the  shameful  corruption,  which,  if  not  corrected, 
must  be  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of  republican  and  free  insti- 
tutions, to  the  infamous  coalition  between  Democrats  and 
radicals,  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  general 
result  in  that  State  was  the  complete  perversion  of  the  popu- 

'  The  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  in  1851  amounted  to  nearly  65,000.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  Whigs  had  ca^t  56,000 ;  in  1862,  which  waa  a  general  elec- 
tion,  owing  to  dissatisfaotion  with  the  national  nominations,  they  threw  but 
56,000  votes  for  President,  though  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  recciycd 
62,000  votes. 
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lar  mind.  The  Democrats  won  nothing  whatever  by  their 
pliant  concession  to  the  Freesoilers.  Instead  of  making  the 
State  democratic,  the;^  paved  the  way  for  converting,  it  into 
the  very  hot-bed  of  ab61ition«  They  taught  the  Whigs,  who 
had  more  actual  affinities  with  the  Freesoil  party  than  them- 
selves, the  mode  of  turning  the  course  of  events  to  their  own 
advantage,  until  at  length  the  Democracy  of  the  State  was 
fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  returning  tide. 

Li  fact,  the  Coalition  of  1851  had  a  most  unhappy  effect 
in  unsettling  that  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  which  had  long 
been,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  guiding  principle  of  political 
parties  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  which  she  had  doubtless 
owed  much  of  her  high  reputation.  If  not  always  sincerely 
felt,  yet  that  outward  homage  to  a  higher  standard  of  action 
was  thus  paid,  which  could  not  but  prove  salutary  in  its  gen- 
eral influence.  Perhaps  it  was  an  occasion  when  political 
parties  in  some  other  States  might  have  appropriately  in- 
quired— ^'*  Art  thou  also  become  like  unto  us?"  The  Coali- 
tion broke  down  the  power  of  the  Democracy  in  the  State, 
and  was  the  entering  wedge  which  split  the  Whig  party  into 
fragments ;  and,  finally,  left  no  choice  to  such  of  the  latter 
as  regarded  the  Freesoil  movement  with  well-founded  alarm, 
but  either  to  stand  aloof  altogether  from  public  affairs,  a 
position  so  ungrateful  to  men  of  spirit  and  patriotic  feeling, 
in  the  day  of  public  peril,  or  to  unite  with  their  old  adversa- 
ries, the  National  Ifemocrats,  in  the  cause  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

The  inference  is  inevitable,  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's 7th  of  March  speech,  from  his  public  action  as  Secretary 
of  State,  under  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration,  and  from  the 
expression  of  his  views  to  personal  friends,  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  his  last  fatal  illness,  that,  had  he  survived, 
he  would  have  still  more  emphatically  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  national  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  pupil  and 
intimate  personal  friend,  Mr.  Choate,  himself  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  who,  by  his  strict 
attention  to  his  professional  pursuits,  though  much  relieved 
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by  classical  and  literary  Btadies,  fell  somewhat  short  of  thai 
more  widely  extended  reputation  as  a  statesman,  to  which 
his  ability  and  his  earnest  patriotism  would  have  entitled 
him, — ^himsel^  like  Mr.  Webster,  originally  a  Whig  of  the 
Whigs — ^took  frankly  the  course  indicated.  In  his  company 
were  multitudes  of  distinguished  men,  whom  once  the  old 
Whig  party  delighted  to  honor,  and  who,  by  their  steadiness 
to  ancient  constitutional  principle,  could  not  but  challenge 
the  respect  of  their  former  associates,  however  changed  might 
be  the  public  relations  between  them.  Indeed,  the  meaning 
of  party  names  was  fast  becoming  modified,  as  it  was  aflei^ 
wards  completely  reversed ;  until,  by  Democracy  was  under- 
stood Conservatism,  and  its  opponents,  in  general,  were 
known  as  Radicals. 

After  the  rule  of  the  Coalition  had  extended  to  two  years, 
such  had  become  the  popular  disgust,  that  the  Whigs  in  the 
election  for  State  officers,  of  the  two  following  years,  obtained 
a  plurality  of  more  than  20,000  votes  over  the  Democrats,  and 
one  still  larger  over  the  Freesoilers ;  and  the  Whig  candi- 
dates, on  both  occasions,  were  chosen  by  the  legislature.  But 
in  the  election  of  November,  1854,  a  novel  phase  of  party 
manifestations  was  exhibited,  which'  seriously  affected  the 
Whig  organization  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  helped  to  drive  home  the 
blow  it  had  received,  by  its  defeat  in  the  general  election  of 
1852.  The  national  vote  had  then  indicated  very  clearly  the 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1850.  Of  the  thirty-one  States,  all  but  four  gave 
pluralities  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  new  issue  now  introduced  made  manifest  one  of 
the  strangest  mutations  of  popular  feeling,  perhaps,  ever  wit- 
nessed in  human  experience.  An  extraordinary  mania 
seemed  to  possess  the  public  mind,  almost  neutralizing  all 
other  delusions  which  were  not  a  few,  and  spread  through 
the  country,  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  South,  but  more  particularly  affecting 
the  anti-Democratic  organizations  of  the  North. 


THE   '^KNOW-NOTHINGB." 

This  phenomenon  worked  for  a  brief  space  quite  out  of 
the  common  view,  and  then  burst  forth  with  irresistible  but 
short-lived  fury,  bewildering  with  astonishment  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  organization.  This  was  the 
American  or  "  Know-Nothing  "  party,  based  upon  the  idea 
of  very  much  limiting,  for  the  future,  those  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship which  were  already  awarded  by  law  to  naturalized 
persons  of  foreign  birth.  It  was  a  scheme  which  might  have 
been  of  highly  beneficial  operation,  if  put  in  practice  a  genera- 
tion earlier ;  but  could  only  prove  unequal  in  its  effects,  and 
really  impracticable,  after  many  millions  of  the  natives  of 
other  lands  had  flocked  to  the  country,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  enjoy,  in  time,  the  ordinary 
rights  of  native-bom  Americans.  In  fact,  a  generation  had 
then  nearly  passed,  since  a  very  important  measure  of  relax- 
ation had  been  applied  to  the  naturalization  laws.  Some  of 
the  Western  States  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  lawless,  in  the 
broad  allowance  of  voting-privileges  granted  by  them  to 
residents  of  every  description.  But  the  very  name  by  which 
the  new  party  was  called,  and  which  it  assumed  as  its  pass- 
word, was  a  falsehood,  and  utterly  antirepublican  in  its  na- 
ture. For  a  Republic  demands  open  and  fair  dealing  among 
its  citizens. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Hatlenal  PoUtiot.— Union  Sentiment— Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration.— The  DemocratJe 
National  OonTention  of  1868.— It  adopts  taWj  the  Compromises  of  ISSOl— The  Whig 
Kational  Oonrention  of  that  Tea»does  the  same.— Beeolntlons  of  the  IVeesofl  OosiTcn- 
tioB  at  Flttebnig,  denoonetng  those  Measwea.— Insigniiloaaee  of  the  latter  Partj,  at 
that  Period.- Action  of  the  Whig  GonyenUon.— AvaUibrntj,  Instead  of  Bound  Policy.— 
Growing  Consenratlsm  of  the  Democracj.— The  Nattre  Amerfean  Partj.— How  eom- 
poaed.— Its  ^National  Ooondl," in  ISU^  adopto  the  Compitmilses of  1650l— Bat  its 
''Lodges"  eormpted  bj  sdmitting  Political  Freesoilers  into  Fellowship^- The 
**  National  Oonncil,"  in  1858,  changes  Front— Decay  of  Pablic  Ylrtne.- The  IhithAd 
of  the  old  Whig  Party.— PoUey  of  the  Demoorats. 

In  tracing  the  brief  story  of  this  strange  "American  "  move- 
menty  it  is  proper  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  of 
national  politics.  The  administration  of  President  Fillmore 
came  to  a  close  on  the  dd  of  March,  1853,  and  President 
Pierce,  who  had  been  chosen,  in  the  November  preceding, 
over  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  following  day.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  difference 
in  the  popular  vote  given  for  those  two  candidates,  though 
more  than  usual,  was  not  so  great,  as  to  suggest  any  reason- 
able grounds  of  discouragement  to  the  Whig  party ;  suppos* 
ing  its  principles  to  have  been  sufficiently  patriotic  and  ad- 
hesive to  hold  it  together  for  combined  political  action.  The 
Democratic  candidate  received  1,690,490  votes;  the  Whig, 
1,378,589 ;  and  it  was  felt,  generally  as  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation,  that  the  Freesoil  vote  was  but  167,296.; 
which  was  a  falling  off  of  134,382  votes  before  given  for  that 
faction  in  1848. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  union  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at 
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that  period.  Nothing  had  tended  more  to  foster  and  to 
uphold  this  patriotic  feeling  than  the  dignified  and  honorable 
coarse  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  There  are  few  spec- 
tacles in  the  history  of  the  country  more  gratifying,  in  the 
retrospect,  than  that  of  its  condition  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  Secretary  of  State  until 
his  death  in  October,  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Everett  for  the  remainder  of  that  administration.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Attomey-GeneraL  Both  of  these  have  since 
followed  the  great  Secretary,  but  leaving  memories  as  en- 
during as  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  still  living,  are  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
(^nrad,  of  Louisiana,' and  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

At  no  period  had  the  country  enjoyed  such  peaceiul  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  such  imqualified  respect  abroad.  In  fact, 
domestic  disquiets  had  apparently  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subsiding,  as  floods  from  the 
clouds,  which  rush  down  heights  in  a  storm,  fall  into  and  are 
borne  away  upon  the  tide  of  a  great  stream.  Foreign  slurs 
upon  democratic  institutions  which  appeared  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  in  successful  action  had  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  republic,  at  length,  manifestly  held  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  in  promise,  at  least,  had  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  was  no  need  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  The  coldest  calculation  could  but  reveal  the 
prospect  of  an  unexampled  progress  for  the  imperial  republic. 
Rome,  indeed,  unmatched,  6f  old,  in  power  and  grandeur, 
had  extended  its  sway  among  multitudes  of  distant  and  bar- 
barous nations,  besides  the  vast  rule  it  exercised  over  the 
more  cultivated  population  within,  or  not  very  remote  from 
the  proper  limits  of  its  empire.  But  the  American  people  had 
already  increased  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  in  number ; 
were  a  race  chiefly  of  one  blood,  and  presented  only  such 
difierences  as  might  become  readily  blended  into  one  compact 
and  sufficiently  harmqnious  whole.  The  actual  ^^  world ''  of 
Rome,  comprehensive  as  were  its  pretensions,  was  small, 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  productive  temtory 
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within  the  specific  boundaries  and  under  the  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  state  of  public  sentiment  existing,  at  that  time,  in  the 
several  political  parties ;  or,  at  least,  that  which  their  conven- 
tions felt  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  public,  upon  those  ques- 
tions which  had  chiefly  disturbed  its  quiet,  will  best  appear 
by  extracts  from  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  each. 
It  had  already  become  a  practice  with  the  Freesoil  orators  to 
sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  '^  crisis  "  in  the  country—just  as  they 
afterwards  derided  the  friends  of  t&e  Constitution  by  the 
title  of  "  Union-savers " — ^a  delusion,  if  it  were  one,  fTX)m 
which  later  events  awoke  them  to  surprise  if  not  to  regret. 
The  serious  tone  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  re- 
solves make  manifest  enough  the  light  in  which  this  subject 
was  viewed  by  sober  -and  sensible  men.  The  Democrats 
were  earliest  on  the  ground,  and  met  in  convention  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  first  day  of  June,  1852.  They  made  known 
their  principles,  as  follows : 

Betobted,  That  CongieBs  has  no  poner,  under  the  GonstitutioD,  to  mterfere 
with  or  control  the  domestio  institationfl  of  the  seyeral  States,  and  that  such 
States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every  thing  appertainhig  to  their  own 
affkirs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists 
or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or 
to  lake  tneipiaU  tiept  in  rdoHan  thereto^  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  consequences:  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  iney- 
itable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

Besoived,  That  the  foregoing  proportion  corers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace, 
the  whole  subject  of  slayery  agitation  in  Congress ;  and,  therefore,  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  standing  on  this  national  platform,  will  abide  by,  and  adhere  to, 
a  ikithful  ezeontion  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures,  settled  by 
the  last  Congress— the  act  for  recUuming  fugitlTes  from  service  or  labor  in- 
cluded ;  which  act  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  providon  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to 
destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

Betolvedf  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in 
Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slaveiy  question,  under  whatever 
shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 
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These  propositions  are  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  they  de- 
termine the  point  with  entire  accuracy,  that,  in  1862,  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  that  great  party  which  was  soon  to 
be"  victorious  in  the  approaching  election,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  consisted  in  "  aggression "  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  North  against  the  constitutional  im- 
munities of  the  South. 

The  Whig  Convention  met  at  the  same  city,  on  the  16th 
of  June ;  and  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  that  body  are 
not  a  whit  behind  those  of  their  political  rivals  in  spirit  and 
point.     They  i-esolved — 

1.  That  the  Goyemment  of  the  Umted  States  is  of  a  limited  character,  and 
it  is  coDJSned  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  hy  the  Constitution, 
and  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  granted  powers  into 
flill  execntion ;  and  that  all  powers  not  thus  granted,  or  necessarily  implied, 
are^expreesly  reserved  to  the  States  respectiyely,  or  to  the  people.    *    * 

7.  That  the  Federal  and  State  GoTemments  are  parts  of  one  system,  alike 
necessary  ibr  the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and  security,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  alike  with  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  inmiovable  attachment  Respect 
for  the  authority  of  each,  and  the  acquiescence  in  Just  constitutional  measures 
of  each,  are  duties  required  by  the  plamest  considerations  of  national,  of  State, 
and  of  indiyidual  welfare. 

8.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  the  act  known  as  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  included,  are  received  and  acquiesced  is^  by  the  Whig  party 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  eidting  questions  which  they  embrace;  and  so  far  as  they  ore 
concerned,  we  will  malntiun  them,  and  insist  upon  their  enforcement,  until  time 
and  experience  shaU  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard 
against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers 
on  the  other,  not  impairing  their  present  efficiency ;  and  we  deprecate  aU  fhr- 
ther  agitation  of  the  questions  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and 
will  discountenance  aU  eiforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever, 
wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ;  and  we  will  maintain  this 
system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union. 

Certainly,  the  position  thus  taken  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  chief  parties  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  their 
expression  of  sentiments  absolutely  identical,  in  regard  to 
the  main  topic  of  long-continued  discord  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  States.    Evidently,  they  held  the  vexatious 
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sabjecty  which  had  so  disturbed  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  republic,  entirely  within  their  own  control ;  for  at  the 
previous  election  of  President  (1848),  they  had  together  cast 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  votes,  against  less  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  for  the  Freesoil  candidate^  It  proved,  at  the 
following  election,  that  their  combined  strength  amounted 
to  very  nearly  three  millions  of  votes,  against  the  greatly 
reduced  vote  of  the  Freesoilers,  which  was  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  it  had  been  on  the  previous  occasion.  The 
latter  faction — ^for  it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more — also  held 
its  convention  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  nominated  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  its 
candidate  for  President,  and,  in  an  elaborately-drawn  exposi- 
tion of  their  principles,  mostly  taken  from  the  platform 
adopted  by  them  in  1848,  made  the  following  new  declara- 
tions : 

"  That  to  the  penereriDg  and  importonate  demands  of  the  Btave  power 
for  more  slave  States,  new  slave  Territories,  and  the  nationalization  of  slavery, 
onr  distmct  and  final  answer  is— no  more  slave  States,  no  slave  Territory, 
no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of 
slaves. 

"  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  crime  against  man,  which  no 
hnman  enactment  or  usage  can  nuke  right ;  and  that  Christianity,  humanity, 
and  patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

*'  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  We,  therefore,  deny  its  binding  force  upon 
the  American  people,  and  demand  its  immediate  and  total  repeal.** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  somewhat  pointed  and 
comprehensive,  not  to  say  rebellions  propositions,  amount  to 
an  absolute  arraignment  of  the  Government  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  in  its  several  representative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments.  ^^The  persevering  and  importu* 
nate  demands  of  the  slave  power"  had  been  reconciled  with 
other  demands  upon  the  country,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  case  permitted,  a  year  before.  Every  point  in 
dispute  had  been  decisively  settled.  For,  whatever  ^^sin" 
or  ^' crime"  had  been  committed,  in  •that  adjustment,  the 
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Groyernment  was  responsible.  The  act  especially  denounced 
by  the  Freesoilers  was  a  deliberate  enactment  of  the  Nation- 
al Legislature ;  it  had  received  the  official  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  it  had  the  united  sanction  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready, in  many,  if  not  yet  in  all  the  free  States,  occasion  had 
arisen,  or  had  been  taken,  for  their  highest  tribunals  to  pass 
upon  it ;  and  their  decisions  had  been  uniformly  in  support 
of  the  law.'  Among  others,  the  eminent  Chief-Justice  of 
Massachusetts  (Shaw),  perhaps  as  conversant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  those  of  the  Common  Law,  as 
any  member  of  the  Freesoil  Convention,  and  reckoned  a 
person  of  a  singularly  humane  disposition  and  Christian-like 
spirit,  had  given  an  elaborate  and  learned  opinion,  from  the 
bench,  in  its  favor.* 

The  value  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  this  Convention, 
on  the  point  of  law,  may  be  thus  estimated.  Their  fidelity 
to  constitutional  obligations  is  equally  determinable.  They 
announced  their  resolve,  that  there  should  be  no  national 
legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves.  Their  objection  to 
tUs  particular  measure  of  legislation,  which  they  declared 
had  "  no  binding  force,"  applied  equally,-  therefore,  to*  any 
act  whatever,  which  provided  for  extradition.  They  alleged 
that  each  and  every  such  statute  was  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution— ^though  the  Constitution  expressly  made  provision 
for  the  retam  of  slaves;   and  national  legislation,  in  con# 

'  An  adyene  opinion  was  improTidentlj  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  one 
of  the  Western  States  (Wisconsin),  which  was  soon  afterwards  reversed  by  it- 
self upon  finding  it  stood  alone. 

•  Mr.  Brown  says :  "  Looking  once  at  an  engraving  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
*  a  very  great  Jud^'  he  said, '  but  not  greater,  I  think,  than  the  Chief,'  as 
Judge  Shaw  was  familiarly  called.  An  eminent  lawyer,  engaged  with  him  in  a 
case,  was  once  rising  to  contest  what  seemed  an  unfavorable,  if  not  an  un- 
fair, ruling.  Mr.  Choate  drew  hhn  back  and  whispered  in  his  ear, « Let  it  go. 
Sit  down.  Life,  Uberty,  and  property  are  always  safe  in  his  hands.* »»— J5h>iwi'» 
«•  Ufe  and  WriUnfft,''  vol.  i.,  p.  868. 
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fonnity  with  the  clause  referred  to,  had  talcen  place  and  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  sixty  years  before  they  passed 
their  resolution.  In  a  word,  the  doctrines  avowed  by  them 
showed  their  Convention  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union ;  and  nothing  was  lacking  but  the 
overt  act,  to  make  them  as  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  treason  as  those  who,  in  resentment  to  this  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  finally  stung  by  the 
conduct  of  these  same  Freesoilers  and  their  sympathizers  and 
associates  into  bolder,  if  more  indiscreet  rebellion. 

At  the  period  in  question,  however,  such  intemperate 
utterances,  on  the  part  of  the  Freesoilers,  could  be  regarded 
as  only  injurious  to  themselves.  Indeed,  they  were  treated 
either  with  extreme  indifference,  or  only  as  the  ravings  of 
men  half  insane  and  wholly  powerless.  Considering  the  in- 
significant disproportion  of  their  apparent  numbers  to  the 
aggregate  vote  of  the  nation,  it  was  thought,  in  general,  that 
their  sentiments  were  too  extravagant  to  gain  much  head- 
way, or  to  become  dangerous  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  country.  They  had  been  able,  however,  in  1844,  to 
make  sure  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  a  candidate  thoroughly- 
devoted  to  Southern  views,  by  withholding  about  five  thou- 
sand votes,  in  New  York,  from  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  certainly 
no  abolitionist,  but  who  had  distinguished  himself,  on  all 
occasions,  for  his  humane  consideration  of  the  negro  race, 
and  by  every  practicable  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
•condition.  On  the  whole,  their  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  in 
the  view  of  many  who  did  not  consider  what  weak  barriers 
are  constitutions  and  laws,  in  the  hour  of  passionate  excite- 
ment and  against  popular  frenzies,  seemed  little  less  absurd 
than  the  noted  conspiracy  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street 
against  the  British  Government.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
fourteen  of  the  seventeen  free  States  had  passed  laws,  which 
either  came  in  direct  conflict  with  the  act  of  Congress  de- 
nounced by  the  Freesoilers,  or  rendered  it  so  difficult  and 
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expeDBive  to  execute  it,  as  practically  to  deprive  the  statute 
of  aU  vital  force.* 

Bat,  although  the  gage  of  battle  had  thus  been  thrown 
down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  taken  up  by 
its  Mends  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  side,  the 
ensuing  struggle  was  to  take  place  between  the  latter  two 
parties.    In  the  plenitude  of  their  united  strength,  they  could 

^  It  would  haye  been  impossible,  for  mstaaoe,  to  oonvey  an  escoped  slave 
from  the  extreme  Eastern  States  to  his  masttf 's  home  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  transportation,  without  the  hazard  of  disturbance.  A  crowd  could  be  read- 
ily assembled,  at  a  multitude  of  stopping-places  for  the  trains,  by  telegraphic 
messages,  and  the  managers  of  the  ** underground  railroad''  were  on  the 
alert  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  derise  extraordinary  modes  of  carrying  the 
law  bito  effect,  which  proved  so  costly  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  trouble- 
some to  the  claimant,  in  the  few  cases  which  occurred,  that  the  extradition 
soon  fell  into  practical  disuse.  From  the  seaports,  of  course,  the  fugitive  could 
be  sent  home,  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  under  the  charge  of  a  United 
States  messenger.  On  the  last  occasion  of  executing  the  law  in  Boston,  m  the 
case  of  a  negro  known  as  Anthony  Bums,  the  scene,  to  a  cool  observer,  might 
have  seemed  ludicrous,  as  well  as  impressive.  The  dty  authorities  and  others 
certainly  took  the  surest  means  to  create  a  feverish  excitement  about  an  inci- 
dent which  might  otherwise  have  passed  off  with  no  great  notice  ul  that  dty ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  not  very  judidous  view  of  the  subject  was  taken,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  affect  the  public  mmd  by  the  imposmg  ceremonies  of  a  great  speo- 
tade.  In  the  condition  of  popular  sentunent  in  Boston  at  the  period  m  ques- 
tion, a  dozen  or  two  resolute  officers  might  have  taken  the  slave  to  the  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  Georgia,  at  noonday,  without  the  least  danger  of 
serious  tumult  But  word  was  given  out  previously  of  the  day  chosen  for  the 
purpose ;  the  militia,  to  the  number  of  probably  a  thousand  men,  were  turned 
out,  together*  with  the  marines  in  considerable  force,  from  the  ndghboring 
navy  yard,  with  thdr  cannon,  and  lined  the  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
sion was  to  pass.  The  people  firom  the  country  thronged  hito  the  dty,  and, 
doubtless,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  demonstration. 
Bums  himself,  who  had  been  treated  with  great  kindness  during  his  detention, 
and  who  had  been  provided  with  a  new  and  shiidng^  black  suit  for  the  occadon, 
by  the  bounty,  it  was  understood,  of  the  proslavery  supporters  of  the  law, 
looked  like  any  thing  but  a  victim ;  he  marched  with  lin  air,  and  was  said  to 
have  felt  highly  flattered  by  the  novel  distinction  conferred  upon  him.  Inoi^ 
dinate  importance  was  given  to  a  matter  which  should  have  been  treated  as 
an  ordinary  afihir,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  on  popular  sentiment  was  un- 
favorable. 
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afford  to  disregard  the  former  fiiotion,  and  contend  with  one 
another  for  the  possession  of  political  power.  Unhappily  for 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  the  Whigs  played  an  apparently 
doable  and  a  losing  game.  Consistency  with  their  expressed 
opinions,  and  fidelity  to  principles  which  they  so  solemnly 
declared,  and  which,  in  reality,  were  essential  ^'  ip  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,"  de- 
manded that  they  should  select  as  candidates  for  national 
office  such  eminent  men  as  had  led  the  party  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  re^stablishment  of  those  principles.  Any 
wavering  on  this  point  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  of  puiv 
pose^  and  could  not  but  give  their  adversaries  decided  advan- 
tage. It  would  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  pro- 
fessions, and  in  the  political  integrity  of  their  followers.  It 
would  tend  to  encourage  the  falling  off  of  the  latter,  as 
temptation  presented  itself,  and  place  them  altogether  in  a 
position  of  unfavorable  contrast  with  their  political  oppo- 
nents. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  nominated,  and  had  survived,  as  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  survived,  in  such  an  event — for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  sense  of  public  ingratitude  hastened  his  end — (''  then  * 
burst  his  mighty  heart  *') — ^he  would  have  been  elected.  The 
probabilities  were  the  same  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  whose 
administration  had  brought  the  country  peace,  and  conferred 
upon  it  prosperity  and  dignity.  In  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
the  former  had  been  conspicuously  efficient  in  the  support  of 
those  constitutional  principles  and  measures  of  the  Whig 
party — of  which  all  his  life  long  he  was  a  chief  pillar  and 
ornament — set  forth  so  emphatically  in  the  resolutions  of  its 
Convention ;  and  those  principles  and  measures  had  been  the 
groundwort  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration, 
to  the  success  and  statesmanlike  standard  of  which  Mr. 
Webster's  eminent  abilities  had  so  sigoally  contributed. 
Before  the  ensuing  election,  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  American  patriotism ;  while  Mr.  Fill- 
more has   subsequently  manifested,  in  a   manner  forever 
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honorable  to  his  reputation,  his  nnchttnged  fidelity,  in  private 
life,  to  the  political  views  which  distinguished  him  in  his 
pnblio  relations.  A  defeat,  with  either  of  those  gentlemen 
for  candidates,  need  not  have  been  attended  by  any  of  those 
disastrous  consequences  which  resulted  in  the  final  disruption 
of  the  party^in  its  reorganization  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freesoil  leaders,  and  in  whatever  else  has  ensued,  by  reason 
of  the  abandonment  of  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
As  it  was,  its  defeat  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rout' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Webster  was  deeply 
solicitous  for  the  nomination — ^less,  perhaps,  from  any  ambi- 
tious motive,  than  as  a  vindication  of  his  public  conduct,  due 
to  him,  on  tlie  part  of  his  political  friends.  There  can  be  as 
little  question  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  friends- made  every  reason- 
able concession  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Webster,  who,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  could  expect  no  future  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes.  Besides,  the  cry  of  "one  term'' 
had  become  more  or  less  popular.  But,  after  all,  the  Whig 
Convention  was  restrained,  by  motives  of  supposed  policy, 
from  conferring  the  nomination  upon  Mr.  Webster,  between 
whose  pretensions  and  those  of  Greneral  Scott  the  contest  in 
the  Convention  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter.  An 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  prejudices  of  the  North  against 
the  Compromises  of  1860,  and  an  overwrought  apprehension 
of  their  influence  upon  the  election,"  doubtless,  dictated  that 

'  In  his  speech  to  the  GonTention,  Mr.  Choate  had  said,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  John  M.  Botts : 

"  I  meant  to  present  a  sound  argument  to  the  Conrention,  to  the  end  that 
this  Convention  might  stand  committed  as  men  of  honor  everywhere.  I  say 
here  and  everywhere,  give  us  the  man,  and  you  will  promote  peace  and  sup- 
press agitation ;  and  if  you  ^ve  us  any  other,  you  have  no  assurance  at  all 
that  that  a^tation  will  be  suppressed."— i9!r<Hm'«  **Zc/e  and  Writwff9  of 
Ohoaie,'"  voL  L,  p.  180.    (See  also  p.  1Y6,  of  the  same.) 

'  It  was  the  £unt-heartedness  of  the  Northern  delegates  which  defeated 
Mr.  Webster^s  nomination.  The  Southern  members  of  the  Ckmvention  prom- 
bed  one  hundred  and  six  votes  for  him,  on  their  part,  whenever  it  was  made 
certain  that  forty  votes  would  be  given  him  from  the  North,  which  would  have 
secured  the  nomination;  but  the  latter  never  rose  beyond  tldrty-two. — See 
Braum'e  ^'I4/e  and  Writingt  of  Choate,''  vol.  I,  p.  181. 
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policy;  but  the  temporary  success  of  a  party  was  certainly 
offer  less  consequence  than  the  vindication  of  principles  held 
in  equal  regard  by  both  parties,  and  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  both,  were  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Be- 
sides, the  doubts  manifested  on  this  point  stimulated  the 
rery  prejudices  which  the  Convention  dreaded  to  encounter. 
But  while  the  nomination  of  either  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Fill- 
more could  not  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  true  national  senti- 
ment in  both  sections  of  the  country,  whatever  might  have 
proved  the  result  of  the  election,  that  of  General  Scott,  un- 
reasonably, as  has  been  remarked  already,  and  yet  inevitably, 
had  the  effect  of  what  seamen  might  call  '^a  Ust  to  leeward." 
In  point  of  fact,  this  great  veteran  soldier  and  warm- 
hearted patriot  was  known  to  entertain  precisely  those  opin- 
ions which  were  promulgated  by  the  Whig  Convention.  But, 
while  he  had  not  been  at  all  mixed  up  in  their  public  discus- 
sion— a  circumstance,  undoubtedly,  of  controlling  influence 
with  the  Convention,  yi  addition  to  his  great  and  distin- 
guished public  services — ^this  very  circumstance  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  his  opponents  to  insinuate,  most  unjustly,' 
that  he  held  views  of  a  character  actually  assimilating  with 
those  of  the  Freesoilers  themselves.  In  the  South,  any  suspi- 
cion of  this  sort  would  naturally  have  its  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disappointment  felt  by  many  Whigs,  at  a 
seeniing  want  of  frankness  in  the  Convention,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  champions  of  the  party,  by  adopting  a  candi- 
date who,  however  justly  respected,  could  not  be  considered 
such  a  special  representative  of  their  principles  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  demanded,  carried  over  many  thousands  of 
them,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Convention  of  that  party,  in  its 
nomination,  had  shown  no  flinching  whatever  firom  the  opin- 
ions which  its  resolutions  professed.  In  selecting  their  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  they  fixed  upon  one  about  whose 
fidelity  to  Democratic  opinions  no  doubt  could  be  raised ; 
who  had  often  served  with  distinction  in  high  civil  station ; 
whose  whole  public  life  had  shown  an  unswerving  devotion 
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to  national  principles  and  the  clearest  patriotism ;  and  who 
enjoyed  the  largest  and  most  familiar  personal  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  leading  statesmen  throughout  the  country. 

On  both  sides,  there  was  unquestionably  an  equal  and 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  desire,  on  both  sides,  looked  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion, except  in  regard  to  mere  party  dogmas  and  political  ques- 
tions of  inferior  moment ;  and  of  none  at  all,  so  far  as  the  main 
object  of  both,  that  is,  the  settlement  of  the  country  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  concerned.  But, 
in  the  plan  of  the  battle,  the  Democrats  had  shown  themselves 
shrewder  than  their  opponents.  The  result  of  the  election,  in 
which  a  party  so  eminently  competent  and  successful  as  had 
been  that  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Goveroment  for 
the  four  preceding  years,  was  completely  OTcrthrown,  made 
this  fact  sufficiently  apparent.  The  gain  of  the  Democrats, 
in  votes,  from  the  former  national  election  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Whigs 
scarcely  reached  fifteen  thousjind.  The  Freesoil  vote  had  fallen 
off  nearly  one-half,  leaving  it  somewhat  iibove  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand,  in  the  whole,  against  almost  three 
millions  of  votes  cast  by  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs. 

In  fact,  while  the  Whigs  lost  more  or  less  in  every 
slave  State— except  a  slight  gain  in  Virginia,  owing  to  a  cei> 
tain  pride  in  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents  "  for  another  son — 
and  also  in  several  of  the  free  States,  among  others  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  the  decrease  was  more  than  five  thousand ; 
the  Freesoil  vote  was  dimiuished  in  every  free  State,  and  in 
New  York  alone  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  Doubtless 
most  of  this  latter  change  was  in  favor  of  General  Scott.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  infer,  therefore,  that,  had  a  different 
policy  been  pursued  by  the  Whigs,  they  would  have  carried 
the  election,  instead  of  the  Democrats.  Or,  if  not,  they 
might  have  successfully  maintained  their  party  organization 
and  strength,  for  the  behoof  of  the  general  welfare ;  instead 
of  becoming  broken  and  scattei-ed,  as  they  soon  did,  and  a 
prey  to  delusion  afler  delusion — the  source,  in  its  final  result, 
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of  years  of  agony,  past  and  to  come — ^to  the  common  country 
of  public  trials  which  time  may  relieve ;  of  private  griefe  for 
which  earth  has  no  cnre.  The  misfortune  did  not  consist  in 
the  mere  victory  of  the  Democrats,  which  was  honest  in 
itself^  and  who  have  ever  since  shown  themselves  as  a  body, 
the  firm  supporters  of  constitutional  principles;  but  in  the 
influences  thus  brought  to  bear,  which  led  to '  the  eventual 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party. 

Indeed,  the  Democrats  and  Whigs,  acting  together  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  helped  mutually  to  sustain  the  body  poli- 
tic, in  its  integrity,  and  were  checks  upon  each  other  in  points 
less  essential  to  the  public  good ;  while  the  disruption  of  the 
Whigs  from  their  ancient  associations  paved  the  way,  and 
provided  the  materials,  for  the  formation  of  a  merely  sectional 
organization,  the  beginning  ^  of  all  our  woe."  At  the  South, 
in  the  presence  of  one  question  of  absorbing  interest  to  their 
civil  and  personal  rights,  which  they  knew  were  attacked, 
and  believed  to  be  in  danger,  the  tendency  would  naturally 
be  towards  that  party  in  the  North  which  showed  the  stout- 
est front,  in  alliance  with  themselves,  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights.  The  result  of  the  election  showed,  that,  while 
in  the  aggregate  number  of  2,069,079  votes  cast  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Whigs,  the  candidate  of  the  former  received  a 
majority  of  211,901 — ^his  majority  in  the  slave  States  amounted 
to  but  71,733,  and  in  the  free  States  rose  as  high  as  140,163. 
In  fact,  but  four  States,  namely,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  of  the  thirty-one,  gave  majorities 
to  General  Scott,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  23,454  votes. 
This  turn  of  the  affidr  indicated,  in  no  sense,  a  want  of  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  noble  and  honest  veteran,  whose  claims 
were  thus  postponed  in  favor  of  his  younger  competitor;  but 
was  simply  the  decision  of  a  political  question  in  which  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  engaged. 
They  acted,  therefore,  accordingly  as  their  opinions  and  pre- 
possessions, in  reference  to  that  question,  led  them  to  take 
the  one  or  the  other  view  of  it ;  -and  the  result  was  inevitable 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind. 
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At  the  North,  the  prospect  was  altogether  discouraging 
to  the  extremists,  and  not  particularly  cheering  to  the  moder- 
ate Whigs.  It  was  yet  to  be  ascertained  what  course  would 
be  adopted,  in  regard  to  political  action,  by  the  shaken  and 
disordered  masses  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  this  point  was 
soon  afterwards  solved  by  the  concurrence  of  various  events. 
That  course  may  be  readily  traced,  from  step  to  step,  by 
observing  its  direction  in  a  single  influential  State.  There 
having  been  a  failure  to  choose  State  officers,  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  general  election  in  November,  1862,  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  at 
the  session  in  January,  1858.  By  a  similar  process,  a  differ- 
ent Whig  candidate  was  elected  for  the  year  1854.  At  the 
election  in  the  autumn  of  the  last-named  year  the  Know-Noth- 
ing  party  had  gained  the  public  ear,  and  its  candidate  was  elect' 
ed  by  a  very  large  popular  majority.  A  comparison  of  the 
votes,  in  the  fall  of  1853  and  that  of  1854,  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  process  of  general  demoralization  which  had 
thus  overtaken  all  parties  in  the  State ;  and  exhibits  also  a 
remarkable  versatility  of  principle  on  the  part  of  those  who 
professed  to  be  more  especially  subject  to  the  emotions  of 
philanthropy  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  mark  this  turn  of  affairs ;  because  out  of  it 
grew  the  strength  of  another  party,  which  furnished  some  of 
the  most  influential  promoters  of  those  causes  leading  to  the 
rebellion  and  the  war.^ 

In  the  State  election  of  1853,  the  vote  stood  in  round 
numbers  as  follows : 

'  Erery  Qoremor  of  the  State,  elected  in  Massachiuetts  since  1S51,  exoq)t 
one,  either  became  finally,  or  was  originafly,  of  the  Bepublican  party.  Mr. 
Gardner  at  length  acted  with  the  Oonservatiyes.  The  same  combination  of 
forces  which  elected  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  also  elected 
Mr.  Wilson  afterwards.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  Congressional 
House  of  RepresentatiTes  fell  at  first  altogether  hito  the  hands  of  the  Know- 
Nothlngs,  who  were  soon  pushed  aside  by  the  Freesoil  managers ;  the  latter 
taking  the  places  of  those  at  whose  expense  they  had  played  this  adroit 
political  game.  See  also,  particularly,  Appendix  V. 
II* 
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BmoF.  Wiuoi.  8<UTmiM«. 

Whig,  J>enK  FrMaoiL 

60,000.  36,000  29,000  6,000 

At  the  election  of  1854  the  following  was  the  resolt : 

GAS]>!nEB.  WiBKBinur.  BdboK  Wtlboit.  •        Soattxsxko. 

KnauhlMhlmg.  Whig.  Dtm,  IVssaoiL 

80,000  26,000  13,000  6,000  1,100 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Know-Nothing  Governor 
was  elected  by  a  combination  of  the  Whig,  Democratic,  Free- 
soil,  tod  Scattering  votes  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these, 
the  Whigs  contributed  more  than  half  the  votes  they  had 
given  for  their  candidate  in  1863,  the  Democrats  and  Free- 
soilers  each  more  than  20,000,  and  the  scattering  voters  of 
that  year  a  still  larger  proportion.  In  fact,  the  Whigs  had 
themselves  prepared  the  way  for  being  broken  down.  It 
was  the  determinate  purpose  of  their  Democratic  and  Free- 
soil  opponents  to  break  them  down,  as  they  had  already 
evinced  in  the  coalition  of  1851 ;  and  both  took  advantage 
of  the  new  movement  to  desert  their  own  organizations  for 
the  time,  in  order  to  effect  that  object.  The  demolition  was 
complete;  a  large  proportion  of  the  Whig  party,  on  this 
occasion,  assisting  in  their  own  immolation.  As  Yoltaire 
once  remarked  of  his  countrymen,  at  a  particular  juncture  of 
affairs :  "  All  parties  were  losing  liberty,  and  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  her." 

The  Whig  party,  once,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  invinci- 
ble in  Massachusetts,  and  which,  by  the  ability  and  distin- 
guished character  of  the  statesmen  whom  it  brought  forward, 
had  secured  for  the  State  such  a  predominant  influence  in 
national  affairs,  was  henceforth  a  scattered  remnant.  The 
Know-Kothings  elected  State  officers  for  the  two  succeeding 
years,  though  by  a  combination  somewhat  varying  from  that 
of  1854,  in  both.  For  example,  in  1856,  the  Know-Nothing 
vote  fell  off  nearly  30,000  from  that  of  the  former  year;  the 
Whig  vote  was  reduced  one-half,  no  doubt,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kno w-Nothings ;  the  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance;  the  former  casting  about  their 
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nsoal  number,  the  latter  more  than  npon  any  previous  occar 
sion.^  In  1850,  the  year  of  election  of  President,  the  entire 
Freesoil  vote  of  the  State  (103,811)  was  cast  for  Mr.  Fre- 
mont; the  other  candidates  being  Mr.  Buchanan  (37,000) 
and  Mr.  Fillmore  (19,189).  But  the  vote  for  Governor  was 
distributed  as  follows : 


Oakdiob. 

Bbaob. 

OoBOOir. 

Bnx. 

J.  QimroT,  Sb. 

Xh<no-irotMita. 

J)em. 

WMg, 

WMg, 

JWMoi/L 

92,467 

40,682 

10,082 

7,075 

6,816 

In  the  election  of  1857,  Mr.  Banks,  the  candidate  of  the 
Freesoilers,  who  now  called  themselves  '^  Fremont-men  "  and 
"  Fremonters,*' "  received  the  entire  vote  of  that  party, 
amounting  to  00,078,  except,  perhaps,  less  than  two  hundred 
scattering  votes;  Mr.  Gardner  (K.  N.),  who  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Freesoilers,  having  now  the  votes  of  such 
Conservative  Americans  and  Whigs  as  chose  to  take  any 
part  in  the  election,  making  in  the^ggregate  37,710,  and  Mr. 
Beach,  the  Democratic  candidate,  receiving  30,929  votes. 
The  extraordinary  &cility  of  the  Freesoilers,  at  change  of 
votes  for  a  purpose,  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  their  or- 
ganization, is  shown  by  their  action  for  three  successive 
years.  For  example,  in  1 853,  Henry  Wilson  (F.  S.)  received 
29,000  votes;  in  1854,  0,000,  the  party  in  general  having 
voted  for  Gardner  (K.  N.  or  Amer.) ;  in  1855,  Rockwell  (F. 
S.)  received  30,000  votes;  in  1850,  Cardner  again  had  their 
support,  except  0,000  votes  cast  for  Josiah  Quincy,  Senr., 

1  Gaxdxxb.  Wallit.  Bbaos.  Boonm.1.. 

Xko»'JMMntf.  Whig,  Dem,  FrtuoU. 

61,806  18,882  84,644  86,622 

'  Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  indicatiTe  of  a  declining  gUte  of  public 
sentiment  in  a  free  country,  and  of  a  somewhat  humble  standard  of  political 
morality,  than  for  a  party  to  designate  itself  by  the  name  of  its  candidate,  in- 
stead of  choosing  one  suggestiye  of  its  piindples  of  action.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  latter  course  would  hare  been  diffici:dt,  indeed  impossible,  with  the 
**Fremonter8,"  so  miscellaneous  and  incongruous  were  the  elements  of  their 
party  oiganization.  It  was  in  a  higher  spirit,  at  a.  period  when  the  Demo- 
crats chose  to  describe  themselTes  as  **  Jackson-men,"  that  Judge  Sprague, 
of  Massachusetts,  Uien  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  pronounced  himself  "  no 
man's  man.** 
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and  in  1857  Banlcs  was  elected  by  the  entire  vote  of  the 
Freesoileni  (Fremonters  or  Republicans)  in  coalition  with 
Know-NothingSy  Whigs,  and  some  few  Democrats* 

Mr.  Banks,  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Congress  in  1856, 
as  **  a  Fremonter,"  was  elected  Governor  for  three  snccessive 
terms.  He  was  succeeded,  at  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860,  by  Mr.  Andrew,  an  avowed  abolitionist  and  sympa- 
thizer with  "John  Brown,'*  who  was  annually  diosen 
Governor  until,  in  September,  1865,  he  yielded  his  pre- 
tensions to  another  "  Republican.^'  Since  the  year  1856, 
when  the  small  body  of  Whigfi  yet  adhering  to  former  prin* 
ciples  divided  upon  two  candidates,  they  have  made  no  sep- 
arate nominations,  nor  pretended  to  any  political  organiza- 
tion; except  that,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconstruct  the  party,  they 
brought  forward  a  ticket  for  State  officers  on  that  side. 
Since  185Y,  the  Republicailb,  succeeding  to  the  "  Fremonters," 
have  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  State.  The  opposition 
has  appeared  under  different  names,  and  with  varying 
strength,  until  finally  the  only  remaining  organizations  were 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mutation  of  parties,  the  former  has 
owed  not  a  little  of  the  advantage  it  has  gained  and  so  far 
kept,  to  ancient  political  prejudices.  Upon  the  decay  and 
final  fall  of  the  Whig  party,  there  were  very  many  who  had 
all  their  lives  been  contending  against  the  Democracy,  or 
had  inherited  strong  sentiments  of  repugnance  to  it,  who 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  feelings  to  act  in  concert 
with  those  called  by  that  name;  notwithstanding  the  self- 
evident  fact,  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  caused  the  origi- 
nal division  in  the  progress  of  time  had  become  completely 
reversed.  The  Democrats,  in  the  former  contests  between 
themselves  and  the.  Federalists,  of  whom  the  Whigs  were 
successors,  had  been  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  little 
better  than  disorganizers  and  radicals.  Indeed,  the  title 
often  applied  to  them^as  a  stigma  at  an  early  date,  had  been 
that  of  Jacobifij  derived  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  old 
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Frenoh  levoliitiomsts.  Bat  the  Demooratio  party  had  long 
been  growing  more  and  more  oonsenrative ;  and,  by  convic- 
tion and  the  force  of  events,  had  become,  at  last,  in  a  signal 
degree,  the  defenders  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
Old  oaoses  of  controversy  between  themselves  and  the 
Whigs  had,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  or  were  reduced  to 
comparative  insignificance,  by  the  vital  questions  at  stake 
affecting  the  very  integrity  of  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  clear,  than  that 
the  Republican  party  owed  its  origin  to  the  most  unqualified 
radicalism.  Many  of  its  most  prominent  leaders — ^those  af- 
terwards chosen  Governors  of  States,  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  members  of  the  several  legislative  bodies 
in  the  North,  and  persons  placed  by  the  action  of  the  party 
in  various  positions  of  influence ;  lecturers  before  literary  so- 
cieties, and  professed  ministers  of  religion,  who,  to  the  deg- 
radation of  their  calling  and  the  deadly  injury  of  their  di- 
vine  mission,  took  no  small  part  in  political  exhortation,  and 
often  in  political  management,  on  that  side — ^were  notorious 
radicals  in  poUtics,  in  literature,  in  the  relations  of  social  life 
and  in  religion.  They  began  by  preferring  a  sentiment  to  a 
principle — speculations  originating  with  themselves,  to  the 
general  system  of  ideas  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  civflized 
society,  and  to  which  it  again  and  again  reverts,  for  peace 
and  order  and  happiness,  however  it  may  be  casually  dis- 
turbed, or  temporarily  set  aside.  They  proceeded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  settlement,  by  custom  and  law,  of  our  own  civil 
instihitions.  They  were,  manifestly,  neither  the  wisest,  nor, 
in  any  sense,  the  ablest  men  of  their  times.  Others  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  persons  eminent  in  the  community,  distin- 
guished for  sagacity,  public  experience,  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  beyond  the  suspicion  of  dishonest  motives,  saw 
and  often  earnestly  warned  their  fellow-citixens,  that  popular 
indulgence  to  the  extravagant  theories  of  sophists,  specula- 
tors, charlatans,  and  adventurers,  would  lead  either  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  Union,  founded  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight and  magnanimous  consent  of  their  fathers ;  or  to  disas- 
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ten  Boarcely  less  to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded.  And  yet, 
out  of  distaste  for  a  mere  name,  mnltitades  of  the  more  staid 
and  apparently  considerate  citizens  of  the  North  chose  to 
vote  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  radicals — ^thoagh  the  de- 
signs of  these  men  could  not  but  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution — ^rather  than  acknowledge  fellowship  with 
the  Democrats,  who  were  bent  upon  upholding  it,  and  were 
manifestly  devoted  to  its  sound  maintenance  and  preservation. 

The  party  under  whose  leaders  they  chose  to  range  them- 
selves had  groifn  up  out  of  weakness,  not  of  strength ;  and 
those  leaders  could  scarcely  pretend  any  rational  title  to  their 
confidence.  Many  of  those  who  afterwards  thus  acted  with 
it,  and  voted  constantly  for  its  extreme  agents,  while  en- 
gaged in  driving  sectional  disputes  to  extremities — ^under 
the  futile  pretext  that  they  did  not  approve  of  its  exceijses — 
had  been  originally  among  its  most  ardent  and  uncompro- 
mising opponents.  Though  men  are  often  led  unconsciously 
along,  in  the  turmoil  of  popular  delusions,  until  they  lose  all 
sense  of  the  restraint  and  control  of  sober  reason ;  yet  here 
they  had  landmarks,  all  the  way,  to  point  out  the  right  di- 
rection, and  beacons  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  The 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  Clay  and  of  Webster  and  their 
great  compeers,  for  more  than  a  generation,  were  but  appeals 
to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  and  echoes 
of  the  solemn  expostulations  of  Washington — ^in  that  wise 
and  most  affecting  address,  conceived  and  uttered  for  their 
future  guidance,  which  had  no  archetype,  and  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  civil  institutions  among  mankind. 

Happily,  this  defection  was  not  universal  There  was 
still  no  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  old  Whig  party — and 
with  it  were  many  of  those  whose  character  and  abilities  had 
shed  the  highest  lustre  upon  its  past  history,  who  yielded  to 
no  such  scruples;  but  were  willing  heartily  to  unite  with 
the  company,  under  whatever  designation,  whose  object  it 
was  to  save  the  sinking  ship.  It  was  out  of  their  power,  or 
that  9f  their  compatriots,  to  avert  the  tide  that  was  sweeping 
the  republic  towards  the  abyss  of  ills,  in  which  it  was  at 
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length  engnlpjied ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  their 
strength  and  steadiness,  though  they  were  virulently  assailed 
and  sometimes  harshly  persecuted  by  the  dominant  party, 
still  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  correcting  many  wild 
opinions  of  the  day  and  in  checking  many  excesses.  And, 
best  of  all  it  is,  that  they  have  mainly  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  sacred  flame  of  pure  constitutional  principle,  in  the  light 
of  which,  we  may  still  hope,  that  our  eyes  are  yet  to  behold  the 
restoration  of  the  country  to  order  and  constitutional  liberty. 
Among  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  earliest  took  this 
stand  was  Mr.  Choate ;  and  to  the  dead,  at  least,  the  tribute 
of  completed  honor  is  due. 

The  Native  American,  or  Know-Nothing  party,  which 
had  apparently  sprung  into  such  sudden  life,  and  which  made 
a  demonstration  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  in  several 
of  the  Southern  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Northern  States, 
was,  after  all,  not  of  very  recent  origin.  On  the  contrary, 
though  existing  obscurely,  and  possessing  no  political  influ- 
ence until  its  secret  and  extensive  organization  took  place,  at 
the  period  of  its  meteoric  outburst  in  1853,  it  had  neverthe- 
less then  been  working  up  whatever  materials  it  could  And 
for  a  party,  during  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  reality,  those 
diAasions  of  opinion  upon  national  topics,  which  had  brought 
the  Whig  party  to  partial  dissolution,  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity, in  the  view  of  many  leading  persons  throughout  the 
Union,  of  building  up,  out  of  the  diverse  and  somewhat 
loosely-lying  elements  of  the  various  parties,  a  powerftd 
"American"  organization.  Many  more  persons  of  distin- 
guished character  and  position  at  the  South  united  themselves 
with  it,  than  at  the  North.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  who  had,  shortly  before,  been  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  Fillmore's  admiifis- 
tration ;  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  same  period ;  and  Mr.  Zollicoffer,  a  leading 
member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  who  fell,  in  command 
of  thiB  Confederate  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.     Of  course,  no 
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seotional  yiews  could  have  been  in  contemplation  by  those 
who  set  this  Ameriean  movement  in  active  operation*  In* 
deed,  it  began  with  the  most  emphatic  recognition  of  the 
settlement  arranged  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 

Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  who  had  held  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Taylor,  but  is  be- 
lieved not  to  have  been  in  personal  relations  with  the  organ- 
ization, in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  New  Jersey,  in 
November,  1854,  declared  that  the  Know-Nothing,  party 
*'  will  refuse  to  test  the  suitableness  of  any  man  for  public 
office,  by  the  question  whether  he  is  for  or  against  the  mere 
extension  of  slavery  in  some  territory  of  the  United  States.'' 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  exclusion  of  the  question  was, 
practically,  an  allowance  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  territory.  But  at  a  ^'National  Council"  held  by  the 
party,  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1855,  its  principles  upon  this 
point,  and  upon  others  of  signal  moment  in  relation  to  the 
general  subject  of  slavery,  are  laid  down  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  leave  no  roonr  for  any  question.  It  may  be  well 
to  copy  from  this  Platform  its  very  careftd  and  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  professed  by  it  on  this  topia  It 
will  be  observed,  that  this  organization,  assuming  to  have 
arisen  itself  upon  "  the  ruins  "  of  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties,  throws  out  a  very  strong  intimation,  as  to  the 
alleged  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  two.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  '^Council"  intended  to 
charge  upon  the  late  Whigs  extreme  antislavery  opinions,  in 
contrast  with  those  which  it  imputed  to  the  late  Democrats. 
The  following  is  numbered  "Twelve"  in  the  series  of  propo- 
sitions in  their  manifesto : 

**  The  American  party,  having  arisen  upon  the  ruins  and  in  spite  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  cannot  be  held  in  any  manner  responsible  for 
the  obnoxious  acts  or  violated  pledges  of  either.  And  the  systematic  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  by  those  parties  having  elevated  aedumal  hottilUy  into 
apontive  dement  of  political  pover,  and  brought  our  institutions  into  peril^  it 
has,  therefore,  become  the  imperative  duty  of  the  American  party  to  interpose 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  country  and  perpetuity  to  the  tlnion. 
And  as  experience  has  shown  it  impossible  to  reconcile  opinions  so  extreme 
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as  those  which  separate  the  disputants,  and  as  there  can  be  no  dishonor  In 
Bobmitting  to  the  lair,  the  National  Ck>iincil  has  deemed  it  the  best  guarantee 
of  common  justice  and  of  fiiture  peace,  to  abide  hy  and  maintam  the  exuHng 
law9  vpon  the  tubfed  of  $lavery,  aa  a  final  and  eonclunve  tetUemeni  of  thai  tulh 
jeetf  in  fact  and  in  substance. 

"  And,  regardmg  it  tiie  highest  duty  to  stow  their  opinions  on  a  subject 
so  important,  in  disUnct  and  unequiyocal  terms,  it  is  hereby  declared  as  the 
sense  of  this  National  Oouncil,  that  Gongresa  has  no  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  legislate  upon  the  sulject  of  slayery  in  the  States  where  it  does  or 
may  exist,  or  to  ezdude  any  State  from  admission  into  the  Union,  because  its 
Constitution  does  or  does  not  recognize  the  institution  of  sUrery  as  a  part  of 
its  sodal  system ;  and,  expressly  pretermitting  any  expression  of  opinion  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  slayery  in  any  Territory,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  National  Council  that  Congress  otiffht  not  io  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slayery  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  in- 
terference by  Congress  with  slayeiy,  as  H  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  a  yiolation  of  the  compact  by  which  the  State  of  Maryland  iseded  the 
District  to  the  United  States,  and  a  breach  of  the  national  futh." 

Singcdarly  enough,  these  very  explicit  propositions  are 
not  only  identical  in  sentiment  with  those  severally  adopted 
by  the  Whig  and  by  the  Democratic  Conventions,  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  year  1852,  but  they  go  much  farther.  Dis- 
daining any  seeming  reticence  in  regard  to  particular  meas- 
ures, which  the  latter  bodies  may  have  thought  expedient, 
the  National  Council  entered  into  full  detail ;  and  as  to  the 
grand  subject  of  controversy,  it  assumed  the  extremest 
Southern  ground,  with  this  difference — ^that,  while  the  South- 
ern Democrats  denied  the  power  of  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
Constitutional  right,  to  legislate  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  the  Council  held  that  the  higher  motive  of  morai 
obligation  ought  to  induce  it  to  refrain.  Foir,  although  the 
law  is  entitled  to  obedience,  while  it  exists,  yet  it  may  be 
changed ;  but  the  requirement  of  moral  duty  is  inherent  and 
immutable.  But  strong  as  their  positions  were,  and  truly 
patriotic,  also,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  sense  of 
the  people,  so  &r  as  this  could  be  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  manifestoes  of  Conventions  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  .the  several  parties,  the  "Americans,"  strange  to  say,  re- 
versed it  all  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months. 
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The  ^^ National  Council"  in  Jane,  1855,  assumed  the  na- 
tional title  exhibited  above,  and  the  Northern  delegates  then 
went  home  to  their  several  quarters  of  the  country,  and  in 
their  "  State  Councils  "  appeared  to  be  a  very  different  order 
of  men.  This  fact  Is  the  more  striking,  because,  differing 
from  other  political  parties,  which  are  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, the  members  of  which  are  held  to  each  other  only  by 
their  individual  political  convictions,  and  act,  on  each  emer- 
gency, according  to  their  individual  turn  of  mind,  the  Ameiv 
ican  party  was  a  close  corporation,  into  which  the  several 
members  were  introduced  by  formal  ceremonies,  under  the 
secret  sanction  of  successive  oaths,  as  they  advanced'  from 
one  degree  of  illumination  to  another/  In  November  of  the 
same  year  (1855)  a  Know-Nothing  Convention  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  composed  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  North- 
em  and  Northwestern  States.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  them: 

**That  the  repeal  of  the  Missoori  Compromise  was  an  infraction  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  tiie  nation,  and  that  it  should  be  restored ;  and,  if  efforts  to 
that  end  should  foil,  Ck>ngre8S  should  refuse  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State 
tolerating  slaveiy  which  shall  be  formed  out  of  any  portion  of  the  territory 
from  which  that  institution  was  excluded  by  that  Ck>mpromi6e.'* 

TTiis  complete  overturn  of  opinion,  between  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  June,  and  that  of  the 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Choate  to  a  friend  out  of  the 
country,  dated  June  29, 1866,  and  given  in  Flrofl  Brown^s  Memoir,  wiU  serre 
to  show  somethmg  of  the  existing  state  of  politics : 

"  Your  estate  is  gracious  that  keeps  you  out  of  hearing  of  our  politics. 
Any  thing  more  low,  obscene,  purulent,  the  manifold  heavings  of  history  haye 
not  cast  up.  We  shall  come  to  the  worship  of  onions,  cats,  and  things  ^er- 
mieulate.  '  Renown  and  grace  are  dead.'  *  There's  nothing  serious  in  mor- 
tality.' If  any  wiser  saw,  or  instance,  ancient  or  modem,  occurred  to  me  to 
express  the  enormous,  impossible  inanity  of  American  things,  I  should  utter 
it  Bless  your  lot,  then,  which  gives  you  to  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  feather- 
cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  sights  of  the  tropics.  I  wish  I  was  there  with  all 
my  heart — that  I  do. 

"After  all,  the  Democratic  chance  is  best  The  whole  Soufh  Is  Fieroe's, 
I  think— so  is  the  fomgn  vote  of  the  North.  So  will  be  Peonsylvaida,  I 
guess." 
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Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  November,  at  once  unfolds  the 
causes  of  that  otherwise  inexplicable  flnctoation  of  votes  for 
several  successive  years,  already  recapitulated,  at  the  annual 
elections  in  Massachusetts,  and  serves  as  an  illustration  also 
of  similar  revolutions,  at  the  same  period,  in  various  other 
Northern  States.  The  Freesoilers,  in  fact,^  had  introduced 
themselves  into  the  "  Councils  *'  of  the  "  Americans."  On 
what  pretext  they  were  received,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  December's  snow  and  the  flowers  of 
June  are  no  more  at  odds,  than  had  been  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  factions  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  And,  if 
Mr.  Clayton,  a  year  before  the  National  Council  uttered  its 
emphatic  propositions,  had  rightly  interpreted  the  sentiment 
at  that  time  existing  among  the  "  Americans,"  then  the  Free- 
soilers, of  whom  many  of  the  more  conspicuous  entered  into 
that  fellowship  with  the  Know-Nothing  lodges,  could  have 
stepped  upon  that  '^  platform,"  only  in  utter  betrayal  of  all 
their  previously  professed  political  opinions  and  moral  con- 
victions. 

The  truth  is,  since  the  movement  of  the  secret  organiza- 
tion seemed  to  have  taken  deep  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  Freesoil  leaders  sought  its  shades,  probably  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  political  nonentity ;  and,  at  first,  could 
have  had  little  reasonable  expectation  of  obtaining  much 
foothold  for  their  own  special  dogmas  among  the  national 
"American"  masses.  Still,  they  were  persons  of  a  very 
adventurous  disposition,  who  lost  nothing  for  want  of  push- 
ing ;  and,  it  is  likely,  were  not  without  their  hopes.  Indeed, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  that  extremity,  by  the  quiescent 
state  of  public  sentiment,  for  some  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  several  Acts  of  1850,  that  their  frame  of  mind  might  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  distinguished  character  in  "Paradise 
Lost,"  when  he  took  counsel  with  his  compeers  to  see — 

**  What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair.** 

Hence  it  happened,  that  in  1864,  the  Freesoil  party, 
which,  at  the  preceding  annual  election,  had  given  Mr. 
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Henry  Wilson  29,000  votes,  for  Governor  of  Massaclmsetts, 
now  cast  its  main  strength  for  Mr.  Gardner — ^under  instmo- 
tions  doubtless — while,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  the  thing,  the  insignificant  number  of  6,000  votes  only  was 
given  to  Mr.  Wilson.  At  the  next  annual  election  in  1655, 
when  the  prospect  for  ^^  fusion  "  had  become  less  promising, 
in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  "  National  Council," 
already  cited,  the  Freesoilers  returned  to  their  own  resorts 
again,  and  famished  their  entire  vote  for  their  candidate,  Mr. 
Rockwell,  that  for  Mr.  Gardner  falling  off  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  1856,  the  fusion  was  &irly  consummated  in  pur- 
pose, if  not  in  full  execution.  It  was  the  year  of  election  for 
President;  affairs  had  become  so  complicated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  control  popular  sentiment,  or  to  induce  the  masses 
to  exercise  much  discrimination ;  and,  accordingly,  while  the 
entire  Freesoil  vote,  in  Massachusetts,  and  most  of  the 
American,  was  given  for  Mr.  Fremont,  for  President ;  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  was  thought  to 
stand  in,  at  least,  a  doubtful  relation  to  "  Fusion,"  received 
a  smaller  vote  than  Mr.  Fremont,  and  a  certain  number  of 
impracticable  Freesoilers  cast  their  ballots  for  the  venerable 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  Senr.,  then  not  far  from  ninety  years  of 
age.' 

^  The  TOte  stood  u  follows : 

FUMOmE.  BVOKAVAH.  FlLLMOUb 

103,811  87,660  19,819 

OABOirn.  BiAOH.  Gobdox.  Bilx.  Qitxxot. 

FuH&iL  Dem»  Whig.  Whig,  lirsMoU. 

99,467  40,082  10,082  7,076  6,816 

Mr.  Qofaicy,  however,  bad  amply  vindicated  his  title  to  be  the  *'  sta&^ard* 

bearer'*  of  this  Action.    On  the  6th  of  June  of  this  same  jear,  1866,  he 

made  a  public  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  in  which  he 

declared  of  what  he  styled  '*  the  sUve  power,"  that— 

'*  The  pravitUnu  of  the  CofuHiuHan  of  the  United  States  which  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  their  sUTes  in  the  balance  of  power  has  been  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  this  Union,  and  will  be  its  destruction  unless  the  free  States  raBy 
to  its  rescue,  €md  takepouemon  ofth$  ChvemmetU," 
And  again—— 
**  At  the  coming  election,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  free  States    *    *    wUl 
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The  work  of  "  Fusion,"  at  length,  went  swimmingly  on. 
It  became  complete  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
passed  correspondent  resolutions,  early  in  January,  1856. 
At  an  **  American "  State  Convention  held  at  Binghamton, 
in  New  York,  at  the  same  period,  the  course  of  action  was 
of  a  similar  character ;  bringing  the  party  into  close  relations 
with  those  who  were  then  beginning  to  be  styled  the 
"Black-Republicans;"  and  in  Conventions,  held  in  the 
several  New  England  States,  equal  progress  was  made 
towards  the  same  projected  consummation/  Thus,  by  the 
proceedings  of  these  bodies,  representing  the  "American" 
party,  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  its  na- 
tional position,  taken  in  1855,  had  become  sectional  early  in 
1856.  The  die  was  finally  cast,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  National  Council,"  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1856.  "The  legal  and  the  moral  obligations,  set  forth  in 
the  12th  proposition  of  the  "National  Council,"  held  at  the 
same  city,  in  June,  1855,  were  utterly  repudiated  by  the  vote 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  members,  on  the  latter  occasion. 
In  their  13th  article,  they  took  Republican  ground ;  declaring 
"  opposition  to  the  reckless  and  unwise  policy  of  the  present 
administration,"  amongst  other  things,  "  as  shown  in  reopen- 
ing sectional  agitation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise "-r-and  "  as  shown  in  its  vaciUcUing  course  on  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  question  " — a  singular  charge,  whether 
just  or  not,  to  be  preferred  by  those,  who,  in  bringing  it,  ex- 
posed this  complete  revolution  of  their  own  opinions  on  this 
very  point,  within  little  more  than  six  preceding  months  1 

takepoueasum  of  ihia  GovermMrU  ;  restore  to  the  Gonstitation  the  proportione 
of  power  estoblUihed  by  Washington ;"  (compare  this  daiise  with  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  in  regard  to  the  Ckmatitution  established  by  Washington)  "  re- 
instate in  Ml  force  that  barrier  against  the  extension  of  slayery  called  the 
*  Missouri  Compromise ;  *  make  Kansas  a  free  State ;  and  put  an  end  forever 
to  the  addition  of  any  more  slave  States  to  this  Union— daties  to  be  Ail- 
filled  at  any  haxard—KTE^  or  the  DissoLimoK  or  thk  Union  rrssur.*' 

^  See  letter  of  Mr.  Carrathers,  member  of  Congress  from  Missoori,  dat«d 
at  Washington,  Febraary  28th,  1866,  in  Closkey's  "FoUtical  Text  Book,'* 
p.  108  et  9eq. 
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In  fact,  they  entirely  abandoned,  on  this  occasion,  the 
specific  grounds  upon  which  their  own  organization  was 
founded,  by  providing  in  the  final  article  which  was  then 
adopted,  for — ^^^A  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  political 
principles  embraced  in  our  platform,"  The  Freesoil  neo- 
phytes in  the  "American"  seminary  had  thus  proved  stronger 
than  their  masters,  and  the  victory  was  finally  achieved. 
Accordingly,  from  this  "  National  Council,"  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  platform,  a  despatch  was  forwarded  to  a 
^  Black-Republican  "  Convention,  sitting  at  Pittsburg,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  following  emphatic  language : 

"  The  American  party  is  no  longer  muted.  Raise  the  Republican  ban- 
ner. Let  there  be  no  fmther  extension  of  slaverj.  The  Americans  are 
with  you." 

The  Missouri  Compromise,  the  alleged  repeal  of  which 
was  now  made  the  new,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  fatal  source  of 
sectional  discord,  had  been  repealed,  as  has  been  heretofore 
remarked  in  this  volume,  in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  by  the 
measures  of  adjustment  adopted  by  Congress  in  1850.  The 
leaders  of  extreme  Southern-  opinion  had  then  professed  their 
contentment  with  the  doctrine  of  that  Compromise,  if  it 
should  be  carried  out  literally  and  in  good  faith.  The  line 
of  that  Compromise  would  have  left  all  of  Utah  north  of 
latitude  36**  30';  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  south  of 
it ;  and  would  have  divided  Califomia  into  nearly  equal 
parts,  above  and  below  that  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  im- 
possible, in  a  moral  sense,  to  accede  to  their  proposition ;  be- 
cause the  people  of  Califomia  had  already  adopted  a  Consti- 
tution excluding  slavery,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union ;  and,  although  Congress  could  not,  certainly,  under- 
take to  force  slavery  upon  a  territory  which  had  deliberately 
rejected  it;  yet  the  admission  of  Califomia,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  line  agreed  upon  in  1820,  was,  in  fact,  by  its  practical 
operation,  the  abrogation  of  the  Missoud  Compromise.  The 
same  measures  of  1850  provided  for  the  future  admission  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  without  reference  to  the  exclusion 
of  slavery.    In  regard  to  the  former,  its  geographical  situa- 
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tion  rendered  the  omission  of  no  practical  importance.  It 
T^as  contended  that  slayery  had  been  abolished  in  the  latter 
while  a  province  of  Mexico,  although  a  score  or  two  of  slaves 
were  actually  held  there  by  the  territorial  residents  in  1850. 

In  these  three  instances,  therefore,  of  simultaneous  legis- 
lation— ^for,  although  separately  acted  upon,  they  were  parts 
of  the  same  plan  of  adjustment — ^the  principle  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  been  deliberately  and  entirely  disregarded. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  this  action  of  Con- 
gress inevitable ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  was  an  absolute  repeal 
of  the  Compromise — unless  it  can  be  maintained,  that  an 
agreement  violated  on  one  side,  when  convenient  to  do  so, 
can  be  resumed  and  enforced  against  other  parties  to  it, 
when  the  convenience  of  the  first  may  make  its  resumption, 
in  their  opinion,  desirable.  The  general  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting interests  and  sentiments,  involving  this  repeal,  had 
been  solemnly  assented  to  by  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Amer- 
icans, in  their  several  National  Conventions.  It  was  only 
when  the  principle  came  to  be  afterwards  applied  in  another 
direction,  that  tiie  new  popular  outciy  was  raised  against  it 
in  the  North.  This  was  made  available  for  party  purposes, 
by  the  coalition  with  the  Freesoilers  of  the  ex-Whigs  and 
now  staunch  Americans — who  indignantly  denied  the  appli- 
cation to  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  of  the  pre- 
cise principles,  which,  six  months  before,  the  latter  had 
stoutly  affirmed  were  applicable  to  all  territories  what- 
soever I 

A  state  of  things  like  this  betokens,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  little  regard  for  public  virtue.  In  fact,  the  secret 
organization  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  had  proved  of  most 
pernicious  influence.  So  far  as  its  sphere  extended,  it  had 
the  effect  to  weaken  among  the  people  the  old  spiri^  of  self- 
dependence  ;  it  tended  to  modify  an  J  to  restrain  honest 
individuality  of  character,  to  repress  freedom  of  thought, 
and  to  chain  down  freedom  of  action.  The  effect  of  this 
process  appeared  in  the  surprising  revolution  of  ideas  which 
the  parties  underwent,  at  the  bidding  of  its  new  managers. 
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A  certain  proportion  of  the  Americans  held  back,  it  is  tme, 
and  have  never  since  acted  in  concert  with  the  Freesoilers-; 
but  the  main  body  went  to  swell  the  rushing  tide  of  that 
now  popular  movement,  which,  in  1852,  had  thrown  bat 
157,000  votes  for  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, bat  in  1856,  for  Mr.  Fremont,  1,854,000.  Indeed,  the 
range  of  political  sentiment  and  the  tone  of  political  honor 
presented  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  standard  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  was  a  day  of  feeble  and  &iling  principle,  of 
deadened  sensibilities,  of  decaying  patriotism,  of  **  defections 
on  the  right  hand  and  fdlings-away  to  the  left  "  ^ — ^in  a  word, 
of  almost  complete  political  demoralization.  It  was  peca- 
liarly  onfortonate,  that,  at  a  period  when  wisdom,  integrity, 
true  sentiment,  anflinching  love  of  country,  and  prudent 
statetflkiship,  were  most  needed,  in  the  national  counsels, 
this  new  coalition  brought  forward  and  placed  in  president 
positions  large  nnmbers  of  those  who  were  little  qualified  to 
turn  the  public  mind  in  the  right  direction,  and  not  a  few 
who  were  Mly  bent  upon  leading  it  astray.  As  Carlyle  re- 
marks, somewhere,  in  reference  to  a  certain  period  of  English 
history,  "  The  times  were  great  and  the  men  were  smalL" 

At  an  early  point  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  American 
party,  not  a  few  persons  of  merit  and  distiifltfpp  had  given 
it  their  countenance,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  Vm  it  might  be- 
come available  to  the  public  welfare;  but  it  soon  showed 
itself  subject  to  inferior  influences.  As  a  class  of  more  ordi- 
nary and  less  scrupulous  candidates  for  popular  favor  worked 
their  way  to  the  surface  of  affairs,  the  men  of  better  sense 
and  information,  of  more  enlarged  views  and  more  unselfish 
ambition,  who,  by  character  and  ability  and  honorable  intei^ 
est  in  the  public  cause,  were  entitled  to  popular  respect — 
were  compelled  to  stand  asid^,  or  voluntarily  did  so;  be- 
cause, unwilling  to  engage  in  a  low  and  somewhat  tumultu- 
ous scramble  for  place,  though  they  were  never  so  much 
needed  for  the  public  services  as  at  that  very  emergency. 

'  See  Dftrid  Deeas,  in  the  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'' 
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Wlietlier  such  scrupleB,  however  worthy  of  sympathy,  are 
justifiable  in  a  republic,  or  were  consistent  with  the  pros- 
perity and  safety  of  the  State,  is  another  question.  De- 
mosthenes addressed  himself  to  the  ** fierce  Democratic"  of 
Athens  in  person.  There  is  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  madness,  or  of  becoming  the 
victim  of  patriotic  zeal — as  was  his  fate,  and  is  his  fame ; 
but  the  struggle  is  worth  the  trial. 

tu  Great  Britain,  those  who,  **  having  4x)  advise  the 
public,"  seek  the  popular  suffrage  fbr  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  not  deterred  from  the  hustings  by 
the  rude  and  sometimes  extremely  rough  usage  to  which 
the  mob  may  capriciously  subject  them ;  and  surely,  never 
had  there  been  more  pressing  occasion,  in  any  country,  for 
all  that  generous  enthusiasm  and  manly  resolution  coufr  do, 
to  shame  the  panders  of  disorganization,  and  to  cheer  the 
timid  and  despondent  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
is  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  the  country  was  swept  over, 
and,  to  a  laige  extent,  controlled  by  a  class  of  men,  who 
made  up  in  activity  what  they  lacked  in  other  important  re- 
spects; while  a  higher  order  of  citizens  scarcely  exerted 
their  due  influence  to  prevent  the  deplorable  turn  of  affSEurs, 
to  which  all  tilings  seemed  only  too  sutely  tending.  What- 
ever the  Bepublicftn  party  may  since  have  been,  it  is  upon 
such  a  condition  of  things  that  it  was  originally  built. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that,  notwithstanding 
those  large  desertions  from  the  Whig  party,  first  to  the 
American,  and  afterwards  to  become  incorporated  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks ;  jet  a  very  considerable  body  of  the  old 
substantial  stock  retained  the  ancient  political  faith,  and 
manifested  it  by  correspondent  action,  in  both  sections  of  the 
country,  up  to  the  very  last  moment  before  the  revolt  of  the 
South.  Though  no  longer  possessed  of  power  as  a  national 
organization,  they  .stood  firm,  to  the  last,  to  those  gteat 
principles  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  IJnioo,  as  they  certainly  were,  and  are  to  its  constitu- 
tional being.  Hence,  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election 
12 
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of  1866,  at^rhich  Mr.  Bnchuan  proved  to  be  the  snocessM 
candidate,  a  oonyeDtioDi,  on  their  part,  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
attended  by  namerooB  delegates  from  the  Southern  eqoally 
with  the  Northern  States,  and  which  could  hardly  ever  have 
been  surpassed  by  any  similar  political  assembly  in  the 
country,  for  the  ability  of  its  members  and  its  general  re- 
spectability and  dignity  of  character.  Scattered,  and  di* 
minished  and  almost  despondent  of  the  future  of  the  Union, 
as  the  party  had  then  become,  they  had  the  hotior,  at  least, 
of  coming  forward  as  sincere  and  manly  remonstrants  against 
the  evidently  downward  progress  of  national  afiairs.  They 
nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  as  their  candidate  for  President; 
and,  at  the  ensuing  election,  out  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
something  more  than  4,000,000,  were  able  to  give  him  nearly 
900,000  votes,  of  which  considerably  more  than  one*half 
were  cast  in  the  slave  States.  They  raUied,  too,  as  is  well 
known,  in  1860,  tmder  much  less  propitious  circumstances, 
and  in  numbers  very  materially  reduced.' 

But  if  the  late  Whig  party,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
this  noble  and  steadfast  remnant,  dwindled  and  perished,  for 
want  of  stability  and  courage ;  the  Democratic,  on  the  other 
hand,  subjected  its  rising  glories  to  eclipse,  through  the 
delusions  of  over-confidence,  at  first;  and  finally,  suffered 
overwhelming  defeat,  by  the  self-sought  and  violent  disrup- 
tion of  its  own  ranks.  The  Whigs  had  too  often  practised 
the  ruinous  policy  of  temporizing  concessions  to  the  several 
factions,  which  they  hoped  thus  to  conciliate  to  their  support. 
As  a  party  they  thus  loosened  their  own  standing  ground, 
and  cut  off  the  inducements^  of  their  own  adherents  to  remain 
with  them.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  their  conduct,  that 
they  weakened,  from  time  to  time,  their  own  position ;  so 
that  the  earnest  and  unyielding  factions,  which  thought  only 
of  building  up  themselves,  as  occasion  offered,  drew  off  the 
timid  and  unsafe,  the  doubters  on  questions  of  party  prin- 

>  In  1856,  the  Tote  for  the  FEOmore  electors  wsf  886,060 ;  in  1860,  lor  the 
BeU  and  ErereU  dectons  690,681. 
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eiple  and  supposed  points  of  consoienoe ;  together  with  those 
who  saw  something  more  attractiye  in  the  zealous  determina* 
tion  of  the  eomparatiye  few,  than  in  the  vacillating  purpose 
of  the  greater  number.  But  that  fidthfal  remnant — ^tme  to 
the  last,  amid  the  scoffs  and  derisions  and  persecutions  which 
often  await  fidelity  to  principle — ^like  the  band  of  prophets 
whom  Obadiah,  in  evil  times,  hid  in  the  cave — and  who,  like 
them,  had  denounced  woe  and  disaster  to  the  multitude  in 
yain-— the  genius  of  the  constitution,  if  ever  again  enthroned, 
wiU  welcome  with  words  nerer  more  worthily  bestowed — 

**  Thou  who  wast  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyful  in  our  joy.^' 

The  Democrats,  amidst  the  hesitations  of  the  great  body 
of  their  opponents,  were  like  the  abolitionists  in  this  respect 
— ^that  they  had  the  merit  of  standing  stiffly  by  their  party 
associates  and  party  doctrines — sometimes,  indeed,  even  after 
these  latter  had  fairly  gone  out  from  the  range  of  political 
afflsiirs ;  but  they  thus  confirmed  the  wavering,  kept  up  the 
resolution  of  the  faint-hearted,  and,  until  their  &tal  division 
at  Charleston,  in  1860,  maintained  the  discipline  and  accus- 
tomed strength  of  their  organization.  When  they  carried 
the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  in  1862,  it  was  effected  very 
largely  by  the  help  of  dissensions  among  the  Whigs,  which 
tended  materially  to  sweU  their  own  ranks,  and  to  inftise  a 
spirit  of  apathy  into  those  of  their  lately  successftil  and  still 
formidable  rivals ;  who,  if  they  had  remained  united,  might 
again  and  again  have  been  triumphant,  until  all  signs  of  dan- 
ger to  our  institutions  had  passed  entirely  away.  For,  at 
that  period,  the  main  body  of  both  great  parties  at  the  North 
was  substantially  united  upon  constitutional  principles  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  and  upon  incidental  questions  resulting  from 
it;  while  the  South,  taking  all  points  of  party  difference  to- 
gether, was  not  very  unequally  divided  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Whigs.  But  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party 
became  distracted,  the  preponderance  of  power  passed  at 
once  to  the  Republicans — consisting  of  Freesoilers,  Fusion- 
ists,  Whigs,  who  weakly  imagined  that  national  afiairs  would 
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be  condnoted  by  a  seotional  administration  on  the  old  dob- 
trines  of  their  party ;  nnfloiind  and  sel^eeking  Democrats, 
released  from  party  allegiance,  who  saw  in  which  direction 
political  victory  inclined ;  and  the  whole  miscellaneous  mul- 
titude of  those  middle-moi,  who  hang  loosely  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  all  parties,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  cast  their  own 
weight  into  the  heaviest  scala  But  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  success  to  the  new  Republican  coalition,  was  inher- 
ited by  it  fix>m  the  effete  Nno  w-Nothing  party — and  that  was 
the  systematized  machinery  and  much  of  the  material  of 
party  organization. 
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Fleroe*B  Menage  to  CJongrees  in  December,  1868.—*^  Domestic  OontroTersies  passing 
away.**— The  Oiyil  War  began  In  Eanaa&— Statement  of  the  Qnestion  in  regard  to 
Kansas.— Mr.  Webster's  Views  of  the  Eifeot  of  the  Compromise  of  I860.— Mr.  Olaj's 
Opinion  of  the  Impolicy  of  an  Imaginary  Line.— The  Bill  for  the  Organisation  of  the 
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introdnoed  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Donglaa,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  with- 
out amendment— The  Debate  In  the  Senate  ohielly  in  regard  to  the  Sights  of  the 
Aborigines^— The  Bill  laid  on  the  Table,  for  farther  Consideration  of  this  Topic,  and  not 
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4th,  18M)  an  Amendment  to  the  Bill,  proposing  the  Specific  Bepeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.— The  large  Minority  in  fkTor  of  it— Memorials  to  Congns^  in  opposi- 
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The  administration  of  President  Pierce,  beginning  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1863,  was  introduced  to  the  duties  of  office 
under  circumstances  singularly  auspicious.  The  pusillanimity 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  in  both  sec- 
tions of  their  party — on  the  one  hand,  because  the  candidate 
was  not  thought  to  stand  "  square  on  the  platform,"  and,  on 
the  other,  because  the  platform  itself  was  offensive'  to  large 
numbers  of  those  who  acted,  or  professed  to  act,  with  the 
party — ^had  given  the  Democrats  great  advantage  in  the  elec- 
tion.   They  seemed  to  not  a  few  of  their  former  opponents 

^  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  hear  men  say :  "  I  shall  vote  for  the 
candidate,  bnt  I  spit  npon  the  platform." 
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the  only  organized  body  left,  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
fntnre  political  power,  which  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  and  impressed  with  broad  ideas  of  the  inestima- 
ble valne  of  the  XJnion.  XJpon  them,  in  fact^  had  now  be- 
come imposed  the  duty,  and  with  it  the  opportunity,  to  vin- 
dicate thoroughly  the  soundness  of  those  measures  of  pacifi- 
cation, which  had  owed  so  much  to  the  efibrts  of  the  two 
most  eminent  Whigs  ip  the  land ;  and  through  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  those  principles,  by  a  wise  course  of 
domestic  policy,  to  give  the  country«*ecure  rest  from  the 
only  alarming  cause  of  disquiet  which  it  had  actually  ever 
encoantered. 

The  President  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  distinguished 
for  ability  and  ready  eloquence,  and  a  spirit  of  warm-hearted 
patriotism,  and  was  of  no  little  experience  in  public  busiuQ^s; 
and,  not  long  before  his  inauguration,  he  had  suffered  a  pe- 
culiarly afflicting  domestic  calamity,  which  enlisted  for  him 
the  profoundest  public  sympathy,  and  tended  to  check  any  dis- 
position to  captious  party  criticism.  A  cabinet  composed  of 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Guthrie,  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Gushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  others  not  so  generally  known,  but  jnen 
of  more  than  ordinary  mark,  could  not  but  inspire  unusual 
public  confidence.  It  almost  immediately  acquired  the  pop- 
ular appellation  of  "  The  brilliant  Gabinet,"  and  promised  the 
ablest  management  of  business ;  though,  with  the  exception 
of  foreign  complications,  to  which  Mr.  Marcy,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  frilly  competent  to  attend,  there  seemed  little 
to  call  for  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  talent,  in  directing 
the  national  a&irs.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  the 
sense  of  public  repose  than  the  general  tone  of  President 
Pierce's  message,  communicated  to  Gongress,  December  6th, 
1853.  In  it  there  was  only  a  brief  allusion,  contained  in  a 
paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines,  to  "  domestic  controversies  pass- 
ing away,"  and  an  exhortation  to  respect  the  rights  of  States, 
and  to  maintain  domestic  peace.  How  soon  this  treacherous 
«calm  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  wildest  storm  of  incontrol? 
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lable  passiony  the  country  eventually  knew.  Yet,  for  a  con- 
siderable Beason,  the  tumult  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
territory  in  which  the  outburst  occurred,  or  to  the  contiguous 
States,  without  exciting  any  more  than  casual  interest  in  the 
public  mind  at  the  North ;  at  feast,  outside  of  the  then  nar- 
row circle  of  abolitionists  and  specifically  recognized  Free- 
soUers. 

The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  began,  in  fact,  in  Kan- 
sas. It  has  been  the  practice  with  many  others,  besides  the 
Republicans,  to  refer  to  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  upon  Fort 
Sumter  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This  may  be  a 
not  inconvenient  classification  of  events  for  those  who  desire 
to  consign  to  oblivion  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  which 
certainly  led  to,  however  little  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
justified,  that  incident.  It  might  be  alleged  with  as  much 
propriety,  that  the  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  Par- 
liament began  with  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  though  the  one 
had  mustered  the  cavaliers,  under  his  '^  Commission  of  Ar- 
ray," and  the  other  their  train-bands  by  the  "  Ordinance  of 
Militia,"  for  months  before  that  bloody  encounter.  Or  that 
there  was  no  battle,  in  fact,  in  order  at  Fontenoy,  between 
French  and  English,  until  the  commander  of  the  Footguards 
and  the  officer  of  the  Gardes  Fran^Uea  had  politely  settled, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  which  should  first  deliver 
their  fire.  The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  doubtless,  was 
the  first  act  of  the  war  which,  at  length,  powerfully  afiected 
the  Northern  imagination ;  since  the  incidents  of  the  trans- 
action were  peculiarly  striking  in  themselves,  and  were  easily 
appreciable  by  the  popular  mind ;  and  since  general  attention 
had  for  some  time  been  especially  directed  to  that  point. 
.  Yet  the  "Star  of  the  West,"  the  steamer  previously  de- 
'  spatched  witl^  provisions  for  the  fi:)rt,  had  already  been  fired 
upon  and  compelled  to  turn  back;  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had 
already  passed  formal  ordinances  of  secession;  the  other 
States  which  eventually  joined  the  Confederacy  were  evi- 
dently on  the  eve  of  that  event ;  and  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
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houses  and  other  huildings  of  the  Fnited  States  had  already 
been  seized  and  occupied  hj  ofBcers  in  the  service  of  the  se- 
ceding States.' 

The  first  gun  of  the  war  was  doubtless  fired  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas ;  the  second  in  the  "  raid  "  of  John  Brown. 
It  is  true  that  no  engagement  took  place  in  the  territory,  be- 
tween the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  the  insurgents  in 
arms  against  its  peace  Bud  authority  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  which  is  really  "  the  pity  of  it" — since,  in  that  case, 
the  existing  disturbances  would  have  been  easily  and  speedily 
quelled.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  armed  and  most  murderous 
conflict,  fought  out  upon  that  ground,  between  the  represent- 
atives of  extreme  sentiments  at  the  North  and  the  South ; 
and  a  warfare  the  more  brutal  and  demoralizing  in  all  its  in- 
fluences and  results,  that  it  was  carried  on  by  predatory  and 
irresponsible  bands  of  reckless  and  violent  men,  supplied  with 
means  of  outrage,  and  prompted  to  deeds  of  blood,  by  those 
in  both  parts  of  the  country  who  watched  at  a  safe  distance  , 
the  progress  of  their  respective  schemes. 

To  go  through  with  the  history  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas 
in  detail  would  demand  a  volume  of  many  pages  by  itself;  the 
subject,  BO  treated,  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  pains  re- 
quired ;  the  narrative,  so  complicated  are  the  transactions, 
would  not  be  very  intelligible  in  the  end.  The  only  way  of 
meeting  this  question  for  any  useful  purpose,  is  to  simplify 
its  relation,  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  confine  the  statement 
to  those  general  features  which  are  of  the  most  consequence, 
and  which  are  sufficient  for  the  elucidation  of  the  topic. 

Kansas  was  part  of  the  ^  Louisiana  purchase.''  It  was, 
of  course,  included  within  the  provisions  of  that  Act  of 
Congress,  which,  in  admitting  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State, 
Missouri,  also  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  excluded  sla^ 

^  Mr.  Ghoftte  obserres,  in  od6  of  his  lectures :  "  Yoa  sometSmeB  bev  the 
Stamp  Act  spoken  of  as  the  first  inyasion  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  by  the 
mother  oountrj.  In  iratb,  it  was  about  the  last ;  the  most  flagrant,  perhaps 
the  most  dreadful  and  startling  to  an  Englishman's  ideas  of  liberty ;  but  not 
the  first-^o,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  not  the  first*' 
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very  from  all  the  rest  of  that  vast  territory  which  was  situated 
north  of  the  Compromise  line  of  86**  80'  North  latitude.  In 
settling  upon  that  line,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possible  future 
of  the  country  neither  was,  nor,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
taken  into  any  very  definite  consideration ;  in  fact,  that  noth- 
ing was  seriously  regarded  except  the  determination  of  a 
vexatious  problem,  at  the  time.  The  impracticability,  under 
the  circumstances,  of  extending  that  very  line  to  the  Pacific, 
long  afterwards,  tests  this  point ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
the  inevitable  concession  to  that  obstacle  seems  to  have  been, 
of  itself,  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  provision.  In  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  with  a  well- 
defined  principle  than  the  Missouri  Compromise.  For  a  glance 
at  the  map  shows,  that,  in  forbidding  slavery  in  an  extensive 
tract  of  territory  north  of  a  certain  fixed  limit,  it  permitted 
the  whole  body  of  &  Slave  State  to  project  itself  into -that  tei^ 
ritory,  to  a  distance  not  &r  from  three  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  limit.  There  was,  therefore,  no  continuous  direct  boun- 
dary between  Slave  States  and  Free  States,  but  a  line  of  zig- 
zag, without  reference  to  natural  laws ;  and  thus  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  was* made  upon  grounds  entirely 
arbitrary. 

In  fact,  nothing  having  been  agreed  upon,  but  the  more 
abstract  political  point  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, over  an  immense  and  unknown  tract  of  territory,  it  would 
seem  not  unlikely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  future 
disputes  might  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the  east,  Kansas 
was  bounded  by  the  Slave  State  of  Missouri ;  on  the  south  by 
slave  territory,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line;  on  the  west,  by  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
which  were  organized  as  territories  in  1860,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  slavery;  and  on  the  north,  by  Nebraska,  coming 
under  the  general  description  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  slave  labor  would  be  unprofitable  and  be  certain  to 
have  no  place.  As  a  mere  question  of  physics  and  economy, 
therefore,  Kansas  might  have  become  either  a  slave  or  a  free 
state — upon  its  admission ;  but  the  real  question  was,  whether, 
12» 
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by  the  just  interpretation  of  tbe  Acts  of  1860j  the  restriction 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  removed ;  so  that  it  would 
be  at  the  option  of  the  residents  of  Kansas  to  give  it  either 
the  one  or  the  other  character. 

It  is  well  known  by  some  who  had  means  of  learning  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Ghoate,  than  whom  there 
conld  be  none  higher  legal  authorities  referred  to,  that  they 
conceived  the  necessary  effect  of  the  measures  of  1860  to  be 
the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  of  1820.  In  regard  to  the  first 
named  of  those  great  men^  his  official  position  as  Secretary  of 
State,  until  his  final  illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
October  24th,  1852,  precluded  him  fix)m  the  public  expression 
of  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  views  of  the  other,  Mr. 
Webster's  intimate  friend  and  associate,  with  whom,  on  public 
questions,  he  thought  and  acted  in  constant  concurrence,  may 
be  clearly  enough  deduced  from  a  striking  passage  of  one 
of  his  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in 
June,  1852.  Referring  to  the  "platform"  proposed  and  sub- 
sequently adopted,  he  remarked : 

"  I  believe,  and  have  many  times  asserted  and  enforced  the 
idea,  that  if  the  two  great  sectional  parties  would  now,  in  this 
most  solemn,  public,  authoritative  manner,  unite  in  extracting 
and  excluding  this  btmness  of  the  agitation  of  slavery  from 
th^r  political  issues — ^if  they  would  adjudge,  decree,  and  pro- 
claim that  this  is  all  a  cAPrrAL  ok  which  a  patriotic  kak, 

OB  BODY   OF  MEN,  MAT  NOT  TBABE  ;  that  the  SubjCCt  is  OUt 

of  the  domain  of  politics,  disposed  of  by  the  higher  law  of  a 
common  national  consent,  founded  on  a  regard  for  the  com- 
mon good — and  that  if  they  would  go  into  the  coming  and  all 
contests  upon  their  proper  and  strict  political  issues,  each 
contending  with  the  other  only  for  the  glory  of  a  greater 
participation  in  the  compromise^  much  would  be  done  to 
perpetuate  the  national  peace  within,  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Whatever  the  result  of  this  canvass,  and  however  severely  it 
might  be  conducted,  it  would  be  one  great  jubilee  of  Union, 

'  That  is,  the  CompromlBe  of  1850. 
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in  which  the  discordant  voices  of  sections  and  fanaticisms 
would  be  silenced  or  unheard." 

In  short,  it  is  well  known  by  annrivors  of  that  day,  that 
the  platform  itself  was  substantially  drawn  up  by,  and  sub- 
mitted, in  the  whole,  to  the  joint  revision  of  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Choate;  and,  especiidly,  that  final  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted,  which  declares^— 

^  That  the  teAes  of  acts  of  the  thirty-first  Congress,  the  act  known  as 
the  FugitiTe  Slaye  Law  indnded,  are  receiyed  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  prindpU  and  itibtianeey  of  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace.*' 

In  fact,  it  may  be  stated,  upon  unquestionable  authority, 
that  the  words  in  italics,  in  the  above  sentence,  were  inserted 
in  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Webster's  own  hand,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  eminent  member  of  the  party.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  substantially  decided — that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820  was  inoperative  and  void,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  If  opinions 
thus  sanctioned  were  sound,  held  as  they  also  were  by  mul- 
titudes of  eminent  men  throughout  the  country,  and  adopted 
by  the  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  assembled  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  same  mouth  of  1852,  as  tbey  were  by  the 
Whig  Convention — ^then,  surely,  it  was  a  false  issue  which 
was  presented  to  the  country  by  those  men,  through  whose 
agency  the  public  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  unpre- 
cedented pitch  of  excitement  on  the  question  of  Kansas. 

Indeed,  the  whole  matter  really  resolves  itself  into  this 
proposition : — ^that  the  antislavery  faction  in  the  North,  led 
on  by  members  of  Congress  frobi  that  quarter,  by  political 
and  literary  orators  of  every  grade,  and  by  the  reverend 
clergy  of  most  religious  denominations,  were  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  more  slave  territory — ^law  or  no  law ;  and 
that  the  Southern  spirit,  in  general,  was  equally  bent  upon 
trying  the  question  with  their  opponents — with  reason,  cer- 
tainly, to  think  that  they  had  the  law  on  their  side.  The 
former,  without  scruple,  set  themselves  to  work  to  defeat  the 
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action  of  the  national  legifllatare,  and  finally  to  nullify  the 
decision  of  the  sapreme  tribunal  of  the  United  States.'  Had 
it  been  actually  a  question  of  morals,  since  the  immorality, 
if  any,  would  be  that  oT  our  neighbors,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  were  justifiable,  any  more  than  expedient,  on  that 
account  "  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  Grovernment." 
But  as  a  mere  question  of  politics,  and  of  temporary  conse- 
quence— since  the  North  really  possessed  the  political  power, 
and  that,  too,  constantly  increasing,  beyond  any  ratio  which 
the  South  could  expect  ever  to  rival,  it  was  a  most  needless 
quarrel  Yet  this  quarrel  was  incited  and  worked  up  into  the 
fellest  fury,  in  the  end,  by  the  efforts  of  grave  legislators  in 
Congress,  of  multitudes  of  harangners  before  popular  assem- 
blies ;  by  a  licentious  partisan  press,  and  by  appeals  from  the 
pulpit  itself-— as  if  men's  salvation  depended  upon  keepinjg 
slavery  o^^f  the  wilderness  of  Kansas ;  and  all  the  good 
which  Providence  had  bestowed,  or  had  in  store  for  the  na- 
tion, would  be  clean  gone  forever,  if  a  fact  were  recognized 
on  that  distant  border,  which  had  called  down  no  judgments 
for  more  than  two  centuries  that  slavery  had  existed  in  the 
land,  and  during  the  existence  of  which  the  national  life  had 
sprung  and  matured  and  been  crowned  with  the  choicest  of 
heaven's  blessings.  And  this  quarrel,  leading  to  such  ter- 
rible results,  in  its  progress  and  consummation,  cannot  but 
seem,  upon  retrospection,  as  inexpedient,  as,  on  the  actual 
merits  of  the  case,  it  was  unfounded  in  reason,  or  could  be 
warranted  by  any  rational  test  of  patriotism.  For,  surely, 
few  will  be  unwilling  to  admit,  that  no  such  question  was 
worth  enough  to  risk  for  it  the  fearful  and  tremendous  sacri- 
fices it  has  cost  at  last. 

'  In  a  speech  of  CromweU  to  his  second  parliament  he  told  them: 
**  And  so  many  of  these  as  are  peaceably,  and  honestly,  and  qnietly  dis- 
posed to  live  within  the  rules  of  goyemmcnt,  and  will  be  subject  to  those 
Gospel  roles  of  obeying  magistrates  and  living  under  authority — ^I  reckon  no 
godliness  without  that  circle !  Without  that  spirit,  let  it  pretend  what  it  wHl, 
it  is  diabolical,  it  is  devilish,  it  is  from  diabolical  spirits,  from  the  depths  of 
8atan*s  wickedness!" 
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There  can  be  no  room  for  misapprehension  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  inserted  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  resoln- 
tions  of  the  Whig  Convention,  alreadjr  cited ;  or  of  the  intent 
with  which  those  words  were  introduced.  If  the  series  of 
acts  designated  in  that  resolution  were  to  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  embraced  by  them,  '^  in  principle 
and  in  substance  " — ^then,  while,  in  etsbstancej  they  compre- 
hended all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  was 
admitted  to  territorial  organization  under  them,  without  re- 
striction as  to  slavery,  as  in  the  case  of  Utah — in  principle 
those  acts  were  equally  applicable  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  of  which  Kansas  also  constituted  a  part. 
But,  indeed,  this  whole  matter  must  be  considered  as  set  defi- 
nitely at  rest,  so  far  as  the  intent  is  concerned,  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Clay,  in  introducing  those  resolutions  upon  which  the 
Compromise  of  1850  was  founded.  In  answer  to  some  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Clay  replied : 

"  And  I  Bay,  sir,  in  my  place,  that  I  consider  it  much  better  for  the  South 
that  the  whole  subject  nhnndd  be  open  on  both  sides  of  an  imaginary  iin^— -for 
faiBtance,  the  line  of  80"  80' — ^than  that  slavery  should  be  interdicted  posi- 
tively north  of  86/  80',  with  freedom  to  introduce  or  establish  slavery  south 
of  that  line,  according  to  the  will  of  t|ie  people."  ^ 

If  the  matter  had  been  left  by  the  Democrats,  as  it  clearly 
stood,  upon  this  basis,  without  attempt  to  raise  further  ques- 
tions about  it,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  argu- 
ment made  by  their  Freesoil  opponents,  or  opportunity  for 
any  considerable  popular  excitement.  Kansas  would  then 
have  been  settled  gradually,  in  correspondence  with  its  gen- 
eral or  special  claims  to  the  consideration  of  emigrants,  who 
would  have  determined,  eventually,  according  to  their  own 
convictions  or  interests,  whether  slavery  should  or  should 
not  be  made  a  feature  of  its  State  Constitution.  There  were 
those  in  Congress,  however,  who  chose  to  denounce  the 
repeal,  in  terms,  of  a  provision  already  repealed  in  fact,  but 
which  conveyed  to  many  persons  in  the  country  the  idea  of  a 

'  Benton's  "Abridgment  of  Debates,"  vol  xvl,  896. 
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sacred  obligation,  and  gave  to  those  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  the  means  of  renewed,  and  fierce  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question. 

This  view  of  the  snbject  receives  the  strongest  confirma- 
tion from  the  earliest  vote  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives, 
npon  a  bill  providing  a  territorial  government  for  Kebra^lca, 
under  which  name  Kansas  was  also  included,  until  the  sub- 
sequent division  of  the  territory  into  two  parts.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ridiardson,  of  Illinois,  and  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  majority  on  the  8th  of  February,  1853.  Re- 
peated propositions  had  been  made  in  Congress  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  during  preceding  years.  Mr. 
Douglas  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  had  been  eight 
years  trying  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  but  no  def- 
inite action  had  been  taken.  The  bill  of  1853  was  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  provision  of 
which,  in  regard  to  slavery,  that  Territory  would  have  been 
subject,  of  course,  unless  that  measure  were  thought  to  have 
been  repealed.  Some  slight  .colloquy  took  place  as  to  this 
point,  on  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  between  a  Whig 
member  for  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Howe)  and  Mr.  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  a  well-knoWn  abolitionist  The  latter,  it  appears,  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  which  reported 
the  bill;  and  the  former  inquired  of  him,  "  as  pretending  to 
be  something  of  an  anttslavery  man,''  in  a  style  apparently 
rather  jocose,  and  perhaps  tauntingly — why  *'  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  not  incorporated  in  the  proposed  act;"  and  re- 
marked :  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  or  the  committee  were 
intimidated  on  account  of  the  platforms  of  1852."  Mr.  Gid- 
dings, on  his  part,  referred  him  to  the  line  of  36^  30',  and 
read  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1820,  which  established  a  pro- 
hibition which,  he  alleged,  was  of  perpetual  force.  The  con- 
versation ended  as  follows : 

Mr.  HowB. — ^I  should  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he  has 
not  some  recollection  of  a  compromise  made  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Giddings. — ^That  does  not  affect  the  question. 
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It  seems  evident  enough  that  none  of  that  acrimonions 
spirit,  whioh  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  i  and,  to  all  appearance, 
comparatively  little  actually  existed.  The  result  of  the  bal- 
lot showed  the  adoption  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  98  to  48. 
The  majority,  in  this  instance,  was  made  up  indiscriminately 
of  Democrats,  Whigs^  and  Freesoilers.  Of  the  first  class 
was  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee ;  of  the  second,  Mr. 
Clingman,  of  North  Carolina;  of  the  third,  Mr.  Oiddings,  of 
Ohio.  In  the  minority  were  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  both  Whigs,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Greorgia,  and  Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina, 
both  Democrats.  Among  those  who  voted  yea,  there  were 
nineteen  frOm  slave  States,  and  thirty  from  the  same  range 
of  States  who  voted  nay ;  so  that  thirteen  of  the  latter  class 
were  from  the  North,  of  whom,  besides  Mr.  Appleton,  there 
was  one  Whig  (Mr.  Meacham)  from  Vermont.  Of  the  eleven 
members  from  Massachusetts  but  six  voted  at  all,  and  the 
others  may  have  been  absent.  Of  those  six,  five  gave  an  af- 
firmative and  one  a  negative  vote.  Indeed,  the  bill  passed 
as  the  close  of  the  session  approached,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  administration ;  and  it  excited  but  lit- 
tle interest,  considering  what  fates  hung  upon  its  fature  dis- 
posal. But  the  analysis  of  the  vote  exhibits  the  very  differ- 
ent views  which  were  taken  by  members  of  the  House  from 
both  sections,  of  the  effect  which  the  omission  of  reference  to 
the  Missouri  Compromise  might  have  in  the  application  of 
the  act  to  the  Territory  in  question. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d  of  March,  that  is  on  the  last  day 
of  the  legislative  session,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  reported  back  this  House  Bill  without  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not  at  once  carried  through 
its  stages ;  but  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  occasion, 
a  somewhat  animated  debate  took  place.  It  is  really  re- 
freshing  to  read  the  remarks  of  the  several  Senators  who  en- 
gaged in  this  debate — ^among  others,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Bell, 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas— consid- 
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ering  the  turn  it  actnaUy  took.  There  is  scarcely  an  allusion 
to  the  negro,  throughout,  or  to  any  thing  in  which  the  negro 
was  principally  concerned ;  indeed,  nothing  relating  to  the 
snbject  of  slavery,  in  any  point  of  view,  except  some  not 
very  well-timed  and  despondent  observations  of  Mr.  Atchi- 
son, of  Missouri,  in  regard  to  the  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
burden  of  the  speeches,  in  opposition  to  hasty  action  on  the 
bill  proposed,  related  to  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Territory ;  to  the  danger  and  wrong  of  a'  forcible  extinguish- 
ment of  those  titles  by  throwing  open  that  Territory  to  the 
body  of  emigrants  from  the  bordering  States,  who,  it  was 
said,  were  ready  to  move  in  and  take  possession,  and  who 
would  soon  push  the  Indians  down  upon  the  borders  of  Texas, 
and  expose  that  thinly  settled  frontier  to  their  merciless  rav- 
ages.* It  was  upon  these  considerations  alone  that  the  bill 
was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  decisive  majority;  and,  of 
course,  all  consideration  of  the  subject  was  at  an  end  for  that 
session.* 

In  the  interval  of  the  session  of  Congress,  this  subject  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  different  aspect  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  henceforth  assumed  the  leading  part  in  the  discussions, 
protracted  through  several  years,  to  which  the  question  at 
issue,  in  its  various  features,  gave  rise.  The  discordant  opin- 
ions, which  the  vote  in  the  House  had  indicated,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  measures  of  1850  upon  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, prompted  him,  doubtless,  to  bring  this  question  forward 
for  determination  in  a  more  definite  shap^e.  It  is  said  that 
President  Herce  strenuously  remonstrated  against  the  propo- 
sition which  Mr.  Douglas  designed  to  urge  upon  Congress, 

'  In  Nebraska  and  Eanaae,  and  the  *'  Indian  Territory/'  bo  called,  which 
ran  along  the  southern  border  of  the  latter,  there  were  at  that  time  the  nn- 
meroiiB  tribes  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  the  Mandans,  Grows,  ^oux,  Omahas, 
Pawnee  Lonps,  Gfand  Pawnees,  Otoes,  Kickapoos,  Gros  Ventres,  Kansas, 
Delawares,  Cheyennes,  Qoapaws,  Senecas,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and 
OhoctawB,  with  some  others.  Texas  was  bounded,  principally,  on  the  north, 
by  the  "  Indian  Territory." 

'  See  «*  Congressionable  Globe  "  of  March  Sd,  1868. 
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on  the  gronnd  of  its  impolicy ;  bat  finally  yielded  to  that 
Senator^s  assurance,  that,  in  default  of  the  measure,  the  fate 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  sealed.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1854,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories,' to  which  had  been  referred  a  bill  introduced  by  a 
Senator  from  Iowa,  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  re- 
ported it  back  with  certain  amendments,  explained  and  en- 
forced by  a  formal  report.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  conformity 
with  that  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
preceding  session.  The  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  proposed  that 
"  the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  so  &r  as  they  are  applicable  to  territorial  organizations, 
be  affirmed  and  carried  into  practical  operation  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  Territory."  From  those  principles  he  deduced 
the  proposition  that — 

All  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  i-esidrng  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  substitute  offered  by  him  for  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  he  accordingly  proposed,  that  in  creating  a  temporary 
government  for  Nebraska,  it  should  be  provided,  that — 

**  When  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  the  fudd  Territory,  or  any  portion 
of  the  same,  ahall  be  reod?ed  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  BUtvery,  as 
thdr  Constitation  may  provide  at  the  time  of  their  admiadon." 

The  question  thus  raised  virtually  was — ^whether  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  proposed  States,  in  respect  to  slavery, 
should  be  determined  by  the  will  of  Congress,  or  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  latter  alter- 
native popularly  obtained  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  '^  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty;"  as  if  it  were  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  terri- 

*  This  Committee  on  Territories  in  the  Senate  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
nimois ;  Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas ;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Iowa ;  and  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ererett 
and  Mr.  Houaton  were  in  the  minority,  opposed  to  the  bilL  •  • 
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toiial  authority  against  that  of  the  United  States;  when,  in 
fiict,  it  only  proposed,  that  the  ^sovereign  people,'*  within 
their  own  section  and  sphere,  should  regulate  their  own  affi&irs 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  in  nowise  contraventing  any 
constitutional  provision.  For- the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  simply  provides  that  "  new  States  may  be  admitted  by 
Congress  into  the  Union ;''  and  that  "  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  In  regard  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted 
before  the  Constitution  was  established,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  binding  force ;  whether  judicious,  on  principle, 
or  otherwise. 

But  it  seems  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  Con- 
gress, under  these  provisions  of  th^  Constitution,  possesi^ 
any  authority  whatever  to  prescribe  other  terms  of  admission 
to  a  new  State  than  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  admission  or  the  rejection  of  a  State 
seeking  entrance  to  the  Union  was  at  the  option  of  Congress, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitutional  provision.  It 
might  properly  and  legally  refuse  admission  to  a  State,  there- 
fore, on  Amdament^l  grounds,  if  its  domestic  regulations,  for 
example,  were  plainly  contrary  to  good  morals — ^which  could 
not  be  alleged  in  regard  to  slavery,  in  a  country  composed 
of  slave  and  free  States,  indiscriminately,  under  the  consti- 
tution ;  without  taking  the  ground  that  the  instrument  adopted 
by  our  wise,  humane,  and  religious  fathers  was  "  a  covenant 
with  death,  an  agreement  with  hell".— or,  if  those  regulations 
were  in  any  respect  obviously  unfriendly  to  republican  insti- 
tutions. Otherwise,  the  authority,  so  exercised  by  Congress, 
would  seem  merely  arbitrary,  rather  than  conformable  to 
reason  and  the  just  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

In  conformity  wifh  the  principles  of  the  report  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  Mr.  Douglas 
offered  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
February  7th,  1864.  This  amendment,  referring  in  express 
terms  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
bill  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  it : — 


DEBATE  AJSfD  VOTE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

*^  Wbidi,  befaig  Snoonsisteiit  wiUi  the  prindples  of  noii4aterrQiitloii  by  Gon- 
graw  with  sUreiy  in  the  States  and  Tenitoriefl,  as  rec<^gnized  by  the  legiala- 
tion  of  1860,  commonly  called  the  Ck>mpromiBe  HeasDres,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  bdng  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutiona  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United 
States.*' 

This  proposition  was  identical  in  character  with  the  Acts 
of  1850,  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah.  An  animated  and  continnons  debate  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  Senate,  npon  propositions  snbmitr 
ted  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  and  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the 
same  tenor,  though  not  in  the  same  terms  as  the  preceding 
amendment ;  and  npon  various  counter-amendments,  offered 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  The  debate  proceeded 
upon  the  present  form  of  the  proposition,  in  which  the 
mover,  and  Mr.  Weller,  of  CaHfomia,  and  others  took  part, 
in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut^  and  Mr.  Houston,  in  opposition.  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  England  contended  against  the  bill,  on  the 
general  Northern  grounds  of  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery;  while  Mr.  Houston  based  his  objection  upon  those 
already  stated,  as  having  been  urged  on  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  session — ^that  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  possession  of  the  Territory,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government  pledged  to  them  when  they  removed  to  it, 
under  the  stipulations  of  treaty.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Housto'n's  speech  (February  16th),  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  adopted  by  the  following  v^e, 
in  the  statement  of  which  Democrats  are  designated  by 
italic  letters :  * 

TxAS.— Messrs.  Adam$  of  Mississipid,  Aiehiton  of  Hissonri,  Bayard  of 
Delaware,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  Brown  of  Mississippi, 
Buder  of  South  Carolina,  Cau  of  Michigan,  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Dawson  of 
Georgia,  Dixon  of  Kentucky,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  DougUu  of  Illinois,  Eoam  of 
South  Carolina,  FUzpairiek  of  Alabama,  Geyer  of  Missouri,  Owin  of  Califor- 
nia, HwUer  of  Virginia,  John$on  of  Arkansas,  Jonn  of  Iowa,  Jonn  of  Ten- 
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Muon  of  YiigmiA,  Morton  of  Iloiida,  Narru  of  New  HampBhire^ 
Peaice  of  Maryland,  FMi  of  Indiana,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  SOatUan  of  Aik- 
ansaa,  SUdeU  of  I[i0mdana,  Stuart  of  Michigan,  Thompson  of  Kentncky, 
Toombs  of  Georgia,  Weiler  of  GalifoniiA,  and  Williams  of  New  Hampshire 
—36. 

NATB.^Me88r8.  Allm  of  Rhode  Island,  Chase  of  Ohio,  IMge  of  Wis- 
conain,  Ererett  of  Massachosetts,  Rsh  of  New  York,  Foot  of  Vermont, 
Boutton  of  Texas,  Seward  of  New  York,  Somner  of  Masaachnsetts,  and  Wade 
of  Ohio— 10. 

The  Senate,  at  that  time,  conBisted  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers ;  and  seventeen,  therefore,  reirained  from  voting  on  this 
occasion ;  or  a  certain  number,  it  may  be  presumed,  were 
absent  from  Washington.  Of  the  twelve  New  England 
Senators,  but  six  voted  upon  the  amendment :  though  from 
othet  votes  taken,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
general  question,  and  not  long  afterwards,  all,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  appear  to  have  been  upon  the  spot. 

The  objections  raised  by  Mr,  Houston,  and  by  others 
fiimiliar  with  the  special  topic  of  his  remarks,  may  appear, 
upon  reflection,  to  have  been  far  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  rational  and  conscientious  people  than  seems  to  have 
been  accorded  to  it.  There  were  existing  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  in  1863,  and  a  very  large  proper- 
tion  of  them,  certainly,  in  or  near  the  quarter  under  discus- 
sion, more  than  400,000  of  the  aboriginal  race,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.^  Not 
only  the  jiative  title  of  this  wild,  yet  not. necessarily  hostile 
people,*  to  the  soil  of  their  fathers — ^but  the  rights  of  the 

'  The  exact  number  stated  is  400,764,  more  likely  to  be  underestimated, 
pernaps*  than  exaggerated ;  and  this  statement  was  corrected  in  the  office  of 
Indian  AITairs,  October  80th,  1866,  for  the  "  American  Almanac,'*  in  the  num- 
ber of  which  for  1867  It  appears  on  page  109.  If  the  estimate  given  in  the 
"National  Almanac "  for  1863,  page  812,  as  corrected  at  the  Census  Bureau, 
December  1, 1862,  accordmg  to  the  census  of  1860,  be  accurate,  the  Indian 
population  in  the  States  and  Territories,  retaining  their  tribal  character,  ex- 
cluding those  enumerated  in  the  census — a  comparatively  inugmficant  number 
— amounted  to  294,481 ;  showipg  a  terrible  diminution  within  about  half  a 
dozen  years. 

*  Witness  the  peace  in  which  the  primitire  settlers  of  New  England 
lived  with  them  for  the  first  fifty  years,  and  until  they,  too,  wanted  the  land. 
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feebler  party,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  Bolemn  treaty 
obligations,  were  yirtnally  disregarded  on  this  occasion,  as 
has  been  only  too  generally  the  case  in  the  history  of  the 
conntpy. 

And  it  may  raise  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  rational  principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
— ^if  it  cannot  touch  the  sensibilities  of  the  more  selfish,  who 
would  emancipate  the  negro  and  *'  let  him  die  out  like  the 
Indian" — ^whether  it  might  not  possibly  be  for  this  gratifica- 
tion of  sordid  motiyes,  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty  so  impera- 
tiye ;  for  the  conmiission  of  this  great  national  iniquity,  that 
a  great  national  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  for  depriying  the  independent  beings,  who 
asked  of  us  little  else,  of  the  poor  yet  free  piiyilege  to  exist 
as  their  unconquerable  nature  prompted  and  required — ^rather 
than  for  maintaining  the  inyoluntary  tutelage  of  a  race 
totally  dependent  upon  us  and  incapable  of  self>Bupport  or 
selfcontrol — ^that  we  may  have  suffered  the  punishment  of 
our  sins  in  civil  war,  with  its  unutterable  ills  and  horrors, 
beginning  on  that  yery  ground  which  was  the  actual  scene 
of  our  wrong-doing  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In 
a  word,  without  presuming  to  interpret  the  ways  of  iProvi- 
dence — whether  it  may  not  haye  been  for  this  enormous 
transgression  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man,  for  which 
both  sections  ar^ equally  responsible,  that  we  have  been  thus 
lashed,  in  retribution,  by  the  avenging  scourge  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  until 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  on  March  3d,  a  continuous  de- 
bate was  maintained  upon  yarious  modifications'  proposed  to 
several  of  its  features.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Toombs,  of  (Jeorgia,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  fav<5r 
of«the  measure;  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  its  principal  oppo- 
nents. In  the  mean  time,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  &om  the  delegate  in  attendance  upon  Congress  from 
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Nebraska  (Mr.  Jobnaon),  dauniBg  the  right  for  the  people 
of  that  Territory  to  legialate  .for  themBelves  in  regard  to 
glayery,  and  urging  Congresa  to  leave  this  question  to  their 
own  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Seward  offered 
resolutions  of  the  Legiriatore  of  New  York,  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  that  State  to  oppose  the 
bill ;  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
testing against  its  passage,  were  also  presented  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  memorials  flowed  in  of  bodies  of  dtizens  fix>m 
a  great  many  quarters  in  the  £astem,  Middle,  and  Western 
States.  Among  others  was  one  headed  by  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  signed  by  eleven  hundred  other  female  states- 
men in  the  town  of  Andover,  Massaohusetts;  reminding  one 
of  that  violent  period  in  French  history,  when  the  women 
of  the  &uxbourgs  mingled  with  and  aspired  to  lead  the  mob 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  State.^ 

It  appears  upon  examination  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate, 
at  the  several  stages  of  the  bill^  that  those  in  favor  of  its 
passage  were  41,  those  opposed  to  it  1*1.  Of  the  latter  class 
were  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware, 
both  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  but  changed  their  poution 
when  the  final,  question  was  taken,  for  reasons  not  affecting 
the  general  merits  of  the  case.  On  the  14th  of  March — that 
is,  ten  days  after  this  action  of  the  Senate,  t\)e  measure  being 
then  under  debate  in  the  House,  Mr.  Everett  presented  to 
the  Senate  a  memorial  from  certain  clergymen  of  New  Enj^ 
land.  This  document  contained  the  signatures  of  no  less- 
than  three  thousand  and  fifty  ministers  of  various  religions 
denominations,  protesting  agaiost  the  passage  of  the  bill 
About  two  months  later,  and  shortly  before  the  final  disposi- 

'  Crolj,  In  hia  **  Life  of  George  17.,"  teUs  as  of  a  period  in  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  alBO,  when — 

<*B7  an  outrage  to  English  decorum,  which  completed  the  likeness  tQ 
France,  women  were  beginning  to  n^le  fai  public  life,  by  thdr  influence  in 
party,  and  entangle  tiieir  feebleness  In  the  absurditleB  and  abominations  of 
poUtical  hitrigoe." 
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tion  of  the  bill  by  the  House,  Mr.  Douglas  also  presented  a 
xbemorial  in  nearly  identical  terms,  signed  by  the  oompara- 
tively  insignificant  number  of  twenty-five  clergymen  in  the 
Nordiwestem  States.  Some  debate  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  memorial  first  mentioned,  which  was  at  length  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  pnblio  step  taken  towards  the 
inauguration  of  war&re«in  the  professed  cause  of  religion. 
For  those  worthy  and  reverend  gentlemen,  of  whom  proba- 
bly not  one  had  the  least  accurate  comprehension  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  not  only  prejudged,  but  denounced 
as  an  act  of  absolute  impiety,  deliberate  legislative  proceed- 
ings, directed  by  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  topic  in  all  its  bearings ;  who 
might  be  presumed  to  be  guided  by  their  best  lights  suid  by 
patriotic  principles ;  and  whose  particular  business  it  was,  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  public  afihirs,  to  determine  the  point 
at  issue ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  mere  matter  of  civil  administra- 
tion, with  which  the  Church  had  nothing  whatever  directly 
to  do,  unless  the  theory  be  maintained  that  it  is,  in  its  cor- 
porate functions,  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  State. 
^^  Wandering  Stars,"  ^  therefore,  they  '^  shot  madly  firom  their 
spheres ; "  and  pluliged,  in  person,  into  the  disturbed  vortex 
of  political  wrangle,  in  a  spirit  which  could  have  no  tendency 
to  calm  that  troubled  sea,  but  was  sure  to  work  it  up  into 
still  wilder  conunotion,  and  to  stir  into  the  fiercest  agitation 
whatever  elements  of  quiet  might  otherwise  yet  have  con- 
tributed to  its  composure.  Upon  the  assumption  of  this 
stand  by  probably  one^hird  part  of  the  clergy  of  Kew  Eng- 
land— excluding  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  very 
few  of  whom  took  any  part  in  it,  and  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  communion;  none  of  whom  so  far  forgot  themselves 
' — ^the  topic  became  a  natural  source  of  division  in  the  several 
congregations,  composed  of  men  and  women  holding  oppo- 
site opinions  npon  this  particular  subjeet,  and  upon  political 

'  Jade,  18 
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questions  in  general;  who  had  hitherto  met  in  their,  places 
of  worship,  upon  the  one.  common  ground  of  devotion  be- 
fitting all  men  and  incumbent  upon  all  men,  however  diver- 
gent might  be  their  views  of  political  interests,  or  of  worldly 
affiiirs.  Nor  was  this,  stream  of  discord,  flowing  from  an 
alien  spring  thus  strangely  mingling  with  the  fountain  of 
the  sanctuary,  allowed  to  take  an  ordinary  course,  and  to 
pass  out,  exhausted,  into  the  channels  of  the  worldly 
current. 

This  unusual  action  of  the  clergy  excited  extreme  repug- 
nance in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  sober  and  thoughtM 
X>ersons  throughout  the  whole  country.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  considered  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  the  demeanor 
becoming  their  sacred  profession,  and  a  violation  of  its  plain- 
est duties  and  obligations;  and,  on  the  other,  a  combined 
and  presumptuous  attempt  of  a  class  of  religions  teachers  to 
force  upon  the  national  legislature  the  rejection,  in  obedience 
to  religious  scruples,  of  an  important  mleasure,  with  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  political  considerations  affecting^  it, 
religion  itself  had  no  necessary  concern.  For  whatever 
opinions  we  may  entertain  as  moralists,  philosophers,  econo- 
mists, or  politicians,  in  regard  to  negro-slavery  and  its  exten- 
sion or  non-extension,  certainly  no  warrant  of  Scripture  exists 
for  making  those  opinions,  either  in  one  aspect  or  another,  a 
specific  article  of  religious  fidth.  But  the  clergy,  instead  of 
conceiving  that  they  might  possibly  have  committed  an 
error,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  braced  themselves  up  to  a 
conflict  with  adverse  ppinions.  Undoubtedly,  they  exhibited 
great  zeaL  They  preached  upon  Kansas  and  prayed  about 
it.  In  mdny  instances,  this  topic  appeared  to  absorb  their 
whole  souls.  Unanimity  of  feeling  in  respect  to  Kansas 
seemed  to  reduce  to  comparative  insignificance  old  differences 
of  doctrine  and  sentiment  which  regarded  heaven  and  hell. 
Time  struggled  with  Eternity.  Men,  between  whom  there 
was  no  single  point  #f  religious  agreement,  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  without  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  would  be,  in  the 
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language  of  the  clerical  memorial,  ^^a  measure  exposing  us  to 
the  righteous  judgments  of  the  AlAiight'y.'' 

In  this  also  agreed  with  them  multitudes  of  the  fanatical 
orowd  who  had  get  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  religion  or  of 
reason,  who  made  no  pretence  to  Christian  fiuth,  or  to  belief 
in  any  thing  but  themselves.  The  Minister  of  the  Plymouth 
Church,  in  Brooklyn,  shook  hands  with  the  minister  of  the 
28th  Congregational  Society  in  Boston.  The  professed 
orthodox  divine  held  forth  in  the  pulpit  of  one  who  was  in 
communion  with  no  religious  denomination ;  and  in  a  strain 
not  less  edifying  than  that  to  which  the  assembly  in  question 
was  accustomed.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  preached 
in  his  own  pulpit  upon  ^  Sharpens  rifles,"  in  their  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  Kansas,  discoursed  to  the  flock  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Parker,  who  preached  up  **  a  drum-head  constitution  "  as  the 
only  one  worth  regarding,  in  the  same  relation.  In  a  word, 
there  was  a  general  jumble  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  convic- 
tions at  the  North,  which  the  action*  of  the  clergy  tended 
most  actively  to  promote  and  foster,  and  which  boded  no 
good  either  to  Church  or  State. 

The  question  naturally  arises — ^By  what  well-authenti- 
cated mission  did  these  reverend  gentlemen  assume  the 
authority  of  Heaven  ?  On  what  supereminent  pinnacle  of 
delegated  power  did  they  stand  to  wield  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  Almighty,*  and  deal  damnation  round  the  land  ?  Or, 
if  their  mission  were  not  clear — ^if  their  authority  were  less 
than  divine— then  it  was  but  sheer  presumption  and  Heaven- 
daring  presumption  to  assume  the  office  of  inspiration,  and, 
beyond  the  rights  or  pretensions  of  other  men,  to  arrogate, 
for  their  occasions,  the  solemn  denunciations  of  prophecy. 
From  the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  an  all-wise  and  all-beneficent  Providence,  that  subjec- 
tion of  classes  of  men  to  their  feUows,  which  passes  under 
the  general  name  of  bondage,  had  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, happy  or  unhappy,  of  human  existence.  If  those 
three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen,  who  thus  undertook  to 
minister  wrath,  and  announce  judgment,  placed  implicit  con- 
13 
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fid'ence  in  the  piophetic  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  they  most 
have  belieyed  that  np  to  the  day  of  doom  itself,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  wonld  still  remain  in  aheyanoe,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  an  all-wise  and  all-henefioent  Providence.^ 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  had  waxed  and  waned ;  the 
chosen  people  of  God  had  endured  their  own  bondage  of  four 
hundred  years,  had  been  led  to  the  promised  land,  had  M- 
filled  their  appointed  time,  and  had  been  scattered  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  this  land  of  ours,  so  long  hidden 
from  the  light  of  His  countenance — i£  civilization  and  the 
blessings  of  civilization  are  marks  of  His  &vor— >had  come 
our  fiithers,  in  the  procession  of  ages ;  had  suffered  the  dis- 
cipline of  His  habd ;  had  built  up  their  republic  on  its  foun* 
dations  of  liberty  and  peace— liberty  to  such  as  could  rightly 
use  it,  peace  with  all  and  every  nation  and  amongst  them- 
selves— ^and  it  had  grown  prosperous  and  great.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  stages  of  the  progress  of  mankind — ^whether  at 
the  height  of  glory,  or  amid  the  emblems  of  desolation — a 
state  of  '^  involuntary  servitude,"  when  under  circumstances 
not  obviously  unfavorable  to  its  existence  and  continuance, 
had  been  a  distinguishing  characteristio  of  human  society. 
This  condition  of  things  had  actually  existed  in  the  United 
States.  Its  continuance  had  not  seemed  inconsistent  either 
with  the  civil  advancement  or  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
republic.  To  allege,  therefore,  that  the  liberty  to  introduce 
or  to  exclude  it,  according  to  the  will  of  the  x>eople,  in  a  ter- 
ritorial wilderness — ^where  the  eventual  development  of  the 
system  would  be  at  least  problematical,  must  call  down  spe- 
cial and  direct  judgments  from  on  high — ^was  an  assertion 
contradictory  alike  of  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the  ob- 
servations of  experience. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  ecclesiastical  interposition  in 
a  question  of  merely  political  import  was  disastrous  in  the 
extreme,  throughout  the  free  States.  It  lessened  the  respect 
accorded  to  the  clerical  profession  personally,  as  a  body  of 

1  «  And  every  bondman  uid  every  freeman." — ^Rev.  vi  16. 
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pieii  Bet  apart  to  minister  in  divine  things ;  it  redaoed  their 
inflnence  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  by  promoting  heat- 
ed discussions  in  their  ohorches  and  congregations ;  it  lowered 
the  general  standard  of  religions  sentiment  and  feeling.  It 
coold  not  take  away  their  fidth  from  those  who  held  it  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  into  the  pulpits  of  theNorth,  while  in 
many  places  it  completely  desolated  and  broke  up  the  ordi- 
nary seats  of  Christian  communion,  it  induced  hundreds  of 
thousands,  throughout  the  free  States,  to  absent  themselyes 
altogether  from  their  accustomed  places  of  worship ;  or  to 
join  religious  societies,  where  political  discussions  were  not 
likely  to  be  substituted  for  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel — to  en- 
courage embitterment  of  heart,  instead  of  working  out  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House,  an  ani* 
mated  debate  arose,  which  was  continued,  with  brief  inter- 
mission, from  January  21st  to  May  22d,  1854.  On  the  latter 
day,  the  first  vote  was  taken.  In  the  mean  time,  resolutions 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  various  Northern  States, 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  had  been  presented,  and  from 
the  legislative  'bodies  of  Southern  States  in  its  favor ;  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  the  House  a  continual 
fire  of  memorials,  signed  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  had  been  kept  up.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
118  yeas  to  100  nays.  In  the  majority  were  forty-five  North- 
ern Democrats  ;  in  the  minority  four  Southern  Whigs. 

The  act  now  passed,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  simply 
for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  fdr  Kansas. 
Another  act  of  the  same  character  was  passed  in  relation  to 
Nebraska,  the  original  Territory  having  been  divided  into  two, 
in  the  progress  of  the  foregoing  transactions.  In  the  latter 
Territory  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred ;  indeed,  its  g^o- 
graphicid  situation  was  such  as  to  offer  no  temptation  for  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  led  to  the  violent  proceedings  of 
which  Kansas  so  soon  became  the  notorious  and  deplorable 
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scene.  But  Kansas  itself,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nebraska^ 
and  on  the  south  }fj  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mezioo, 
was  hemmed  in  between  the  latter  and  XTtah,  on  the  west; 
both  left  free  by  law  to  choose  for  themselves  in  regard  to  sla- 
very. Its  entire  eastern  border  was  covered  by  the  slave  State 
of  Missouri,  and  the  territory  afforded  peculiarly  advantageous 
inducements  to  emigration.  Without  entering  upon  details 
too  minute,  the  general  course  of  events  which  followed  may 
be  made  sufficiently  intelligible;  though  seldom  has  a  public 
question  been  presented  so  full  of  complications  and  per- 
plexities. The  reader  ought  to  be  duly  grateful  to  one  who 
has  waded  and  struggled  through  this  difficult  abyss  of  un- 
certainties and  contradictions,  and  has  brought  out  of  it  only 
essential  products  of  the  exploration. 

The  people  of  the  North,  or  rather  of  the  Northeast,  are 
of  an  eminently  practical  turn  of  mind ;  and  hence,  when 
they  have  any  object  of  apparent  interest  to  effect,  they  set 
themselves  to  work  to  discover  the  mechanical  means  of 
bringing  it  into  successfhl  operation.  Owing  to  habit,  also, 
and  to  the  &ct  that  they  are  commonly  much  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  private  occupations,  they  are  very  much 
governed,  in  regard  to  public  matters,  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  organizations.  These  are  generally  directed  by  per- 
sons of  more  leisure  than  common — either  professional  politi- 
cians or  others,  who  are  willing  to  devote  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  feel  for  it  a  peculiar  interest. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  very  many,  through  the  force  of 
such  a  system,  vote  at  the  day  of  election  on  the  side  of  a 
party,  when  they  have  very  little  sympathy  with  its  policy 
and  no  respect  for  its  reputed  conductors.  Already,  however, 
a  different  organization,  of  vast  extent  and  power  in  its  com- 
prehensive ramification — ^that  of  the  Northern  Protestant 
Churches — ^had  indicated  the  course  which  it  proposed  to  take 
upon  this  question.  If  the  settlement  of  Kansas,  therefore, 
was  to  be  made  a  point  of  religious  principle,  it  was  obvious 
that  here  was  the  mightiest  of  all  influences  set  in  operation, 
to  act  imder  the  combined  impulse  of  conviction,  sentiment, 
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and  too  often  passion.  The  organization  of  the  churcheB,  so 
salutary  and  indispensable  when  rightfully  exerted,  was  one 
intimately  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  every  moment  affect- 
ing aU  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people. 

But  now  came  up  another  of  a  different  description,  also 
showing  clearly  with  what  a  determined  purpose  the  ques- 
tion at  stake  was  to  be  pushed  to  extreme  issues.  A  month 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Congressional  House  of 
•  Representatives,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  already 
granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  a  number,  of  individuals, 
under  the  title  of  ''The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany," in  particular  reference  to  the  expected  event.  This 
company  was  clothed,  by  the  act,  with  the  usual  powers  and 
privileges  of  incorporated  companies  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  State.  The  act  set  forth  that  the  association  was 
formed  ''  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in 
the  West."  It  was  provided  that  its  capital  should  "not 
exceed  five  millions  of  dollars  "t— an  amount  which  maybe 
thought  to  indicate  objects  in  contemplation  somewhat  more 
extended  than  such  casual  aid  as  might  be  needed  by,  and 
which  it  was  thus  proposed  benevolently  to  afford,  to  casual 
voluntary  emigrants  to  a  remote  wilderness,  as  yet  chiefly 
the  habitation  of  savages  and  wild  beasts.  Among  the 
twenty  corporators  named  were,  in  &ct,  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  Freesoilers  and  uncompromising  abolitionists  in 
the  State.  This  act  was  approved  April  26, 1854.^  Consid- 
ering that  the  sphere  of  operations  was  to  be  a  territory  some 
fifteen  hundred  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  in  which  its  statutes  could  have  no 
legal  force,  this  extraordinary  enactment  may  be  pronounced, 
at  least,  a  very  questionable  piece  of  legislation.  Nor  could 
such  a  proposition  have  obtained  any  respectable  coimtenance 

'  In  the  following  year  (February  21, 1866),  i^  charter  was  granted  to  an- 
other aaaociation,  the  *'Xew  England  Emigrant  Aid  Ck>mpan7/*  faicorporated 
**for  the  purpose  of  directing  emigration  westward;'*  with  a  capital  « not  to 
exceed  one  milUon  of  dollars." 
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in  Massachosetts,  had  the  State  continaed  ander  the  better 
inflaenoes  of  its  more  sober  days.  Its  real  object  could  not 
be  for  a  moment'  misiyiderstood« 

Of  the  naked  right  of  citizens  to  form  associations  and  to 
provide  means  to  encourage  emigration  to  one  part  of  the 
country  or  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  of  the  moral 
right  to  force  emigration  into  a  territory,  in  which  a  very 
grave  political  question  was  already  rife ;  affecting  seriously 
and  directly  the  rights,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  actual  resi- 
dents of  that  Territory  and  of  its  immediate  neighborhood; 
a  question  sure  to  be  hotly  contested,  and  only  too  likely  to 
lead  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  its  progress,  if  occasion 
should  arise — a  very  different  view  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. The  act  just  referred  to  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this 
connection,  as  the  first  example  set  of  a  systematic  and  organ- 
ized undertaking  to  exercise  political  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Territory ;  of  which  so  many  instances  of  every  de- 
scription and  evil  tendency  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  long- 
protracted  and  violent  struggle  which  ensued.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  beginning  in  May, 
1854,  a  similar  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  same 
Massachusetts  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Emigrant 
Aid  Company,"  ^'for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants  to 
settle  in  any  of  the  Western  Territories  or  States,  with  all 
the  necessary  powers  and  privileges."  The  capital  of  the 
company,  in  this  case,  was  also  limited  to  five  millions  of 
dollars.  On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  same  session  this  act 
was  amended,  by  adding  to  the  corporators  named  a  certain 
number  of  associates  belonging  to  the  State  which  had 
granted  the  act,  and  others  who  were  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  exemplification  of  this 
extraordinary  movement  developed  itself  at  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government.  It  appears,  by  testimony  given  before 
the  "Kansas  Investigating  Committee"  of  Congress,  in  the 
year  1856,  that,  immediately  after  the  passJige  of  the  Ejinsas- 
Nebraska  Act,  in  May,  1854,  an  association  of  Senators  and 
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Representatives  in  Ck>ngreBB  was  formed,  nnder  the  name  of 
the  ^'  Ig^ansas  Aid  Society."  The  object  of  the  association  is 
stated  below.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  given,  that  head- 
quarters for  the  Society  were  established  in  Washington,  that 
officers  were  appointed,  books  kept,  and  subscriptions  raised. 
The  following  passages  are  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mace,  member  of  the  House  from  Indiana,  who  was  one 
of  the  association : 

'*  We  issued  a  drcular  to  th«  people  of  the  country,  of  the  Northern  States 
partlcnlarlj,  in  which  we  set  forth  what  we  believed  were  the  dangers  of  mak- 
ii^  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  induce  persons  from 
the  North  who  were  opposed  to  shiyery  to  go  tl\ere  and  prevent  its  btroduo- 
tion,  if  possible.  We  sent  a  great  many  circulars  to  varioas  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  that  object,  and  also  communications  of  various  kinds. 

**  I  think  no  other  object  was  mentaoned  or  specified,  except  the  pre- 
vention of  slavery  in  Kansas.  I  thmk  that  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
movement. 

**  My  recollection  is,  that  generally  those  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  became  members  of  this  so- 
ciety and  contributed  to  it. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Massachusetts,  was  President  of  the  society.  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  vice-Presidents ;  probably  Mr.  Fentonj  of  New  York, 
and  myself  were  vice-Presidents.  The  names  of  -  the  President  and  vice- 
Ptesidents  were  attached  to  our  circulars  which  we  sent  throughout  the 
country."  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  here  was  a  pretty  formidable 
outside  organization,  on  the  part  of  Church  and  State,  set 
instantly  into  active  operation  to  stir  up  the  public  mind, 
in  order  to  prerent  the  actual  settlers  of  Kansas,  already 
there  resident  under  a  territorial  government  established  by 
law,  irom  having  a  free  choice  in  regard  to  the  alternative 
of  slavery  or  no  slavery,  as  provided  by  the  act.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  counter-demonstration,  on  the 

'  This  association  is  stated  to  have  been  a  secret  one  in  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  ahio  that  it  was  formed  **  prior  to  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bOL"  Surely,  this  underliand  way  of  working  out  their  objects  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  of  men  asunming  to  be  statesmen  hi  the  Govecnp 
ment  of  a  free  people. 
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-pTodxvery  side,  for  rnimy  months;  exoept  that  conndeiible 
bodies  of  settlers  entered  npon  the  Territory,  from  tlie  con- 
tignons  state  of  Missonri,  and  took  up  their  locations,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  their  slaves.  This  they  were  per- 
fectly free  to  do,  in  common  with  citizens  from  eyery  other 
part  of  the  comitry.  But  although  no  controversy  conld 
exist  as  to  the  legal  right  of  voluntary  action,  in  this  respect, 
on  the  part  of  emigrants  from  whatsoever  remote  quarter,  or 
in  whatever  numbers ;  the  moral  right  of  those  at  a  distance 
to  institute  organized  and  systematic  efforts,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  predetenpined  result,  against  the  well-known  wishes, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  controversy,  of  most  of  those 
on  the  spot,  8r  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  more  prob- 
lematical* At  the  first  election  under  the  territorial  laws, 
held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1854,  a  delegate  to  Congress 
was  chosen,  according  to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  frimished  to  the  Senate,  made  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1856 : 

*'  By  the  votes  of  mea  of  all  perdee  who  were  in  fitvor  cf  the  iteinGipleB 
of  the  Kanias-Nebnakm  Act»  and  opposed  to  placing  the  deetinies  of  the  Tei^ 

*  It  18  of  importance  here,  in  iUaetraidon  of  the  opinionB  of  the  reeidenta 
of  Kansas,  at  so  Ute  a  period  in  the  oontrorersj  as  May,  1857,  to  qnoli^  *. 
passage  from  the  inangoral  Address  of  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  as  one  of  the 
suocessiTe  GoTemors  of  the  Territory.    He  says : 

*'  Those  who  oppose  sUvery  in  Kansas  do  not  base  their  opposition  npon 
any  philanthropio  principles,  or  any  sympathy  for  the  African  race.  For,  in 
their  BOKMilled  Constitation,  framed  at  Tqpeka,  they  deem  that  entire  race  so 
inferior  and  degraded,  as  to  exdude  them  all  forever  fitym  Kansas,  whether 
they  be  bond  or  free.  •  •  •  Yet  such  a  danse  in  the  Topeka  Constito- 
tion  was  sabmitted  by  that  convention  for  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  ratified 
here  by  an  overwhelming  m^ority  of  tiie  antislaveiy  party.  The  party  here^ 
therefore,  has  affirmed  the  constitationality  of  that  portion  of  the  recent  de- 
dsion  of  the  Sapreme  Goort  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  Africans  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

For,  if  citizens,  they  could  not  be  lawfblly  excluded.  Governor  Walker 
proceeds  to  state  the  fact  that  this  Topeka  GonstitatioD,  with  the  danse  in 
question,  was  also  ratified  by  the  entire  Bepnblican  party  in  Congress.  It 
seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  dispute  was  political  merdy,  not  philanthrope 
ical,  or  moiml,  or  religioiis,  in  its  i 
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rHory  in  the  keeping  of  the  ebolitUm  party  of  the  Northern  States,  to  be  man- 
aged through  the  machinery  of  their  emigrant  aid  companies.  No  sooner 
was  the  result  of  the  election  known,  than  the  defeated  party  proclaimed, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  republic,  that  it  had  been  produced 
by  the  inyasion  of  the  Territory  by  a  Missouri  mob,  which  had  overawed  and 
outnumbered  and  outroted  the  bonajide  settlers  of  the  Territory.'* 

The  report  throws  entire  discredit  upon  the  latter  state- 
ment ;  and  by  way  of  showing  how  little  the  statement  was 
entitled  to  belief,  declares  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  dele- 
gate so  chosen  was  never  contested.    It  then  proceeds : 

"  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  and  probable  truth,  the  charge  that  the  Mis- 
sourians  had  invaded  the  Territory  and  controlled  the  Congressional  election 
by  fraud  and  riolence,  was  circulated  throughout  the  free  States  and  made 
the  basis  of  the  most  inflammatory  appeals  to  all  men  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  to  emigrate  or  send  endgrants  to  Kansas,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invaders,  and  assisting  their  ftiends  who  were  then 
in  the  Territory  in  putting  down  the  slaye  power,  and  prohibiting  slavery  in 
Kansas,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  free  State.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
large  number  of  emigrants  on  thdr  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emigrant 
aid  companies,  with  the  view  of  controUing  the  election  for  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  80th  March,  1866,  were 
published  and  circulated.  These  accounts  being  republished  and  beheved  in 
Missouri,  where  the  excitement  had  already  been  mflamed  to  a  fearful  inten- 
sity, induced  a  correspondmg  eflbrt  to  send  at  least  an  equal  number  to  coun- 
teract the  apprehended  result  of  the  new  importation.*' 

It  is  a  little  surprising,  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  re- 
ports which  were  made  on  this  whole  subject  to  Congress 
during  the  four  or  five  years  of  the  controversy,  those  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories seem  to  slip  rather  quietly  over  these  preliminary 
matters,  whence  obviously  were  the  beginnings  of  evil 
They  defer  their  recapitulation  of  events,  which  finally  led 
to  armed  encounters  of  considerable  bodies  of  men,  in  the 
unhappy  Territory,  and  to  many  deeds  of  individual  murder 
and  outrage,  to  a  period  nearly  a  year  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  organization  of  Kansas,  namely :  the  30th  of 
March,  1865,  the  day  ordered  for  the  election  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly.^  It  is  alleged,  by  those  reports  of  the  minor- 
'  The  territorial  bUI  passed  the  House  May  22d,  1864. 
13» 
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ity  of  the  Committee^  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  bands  of 
armed  men  from  Missouri  appeared  at  the  polls,  and  that  tho 
election,  in  the  main,  was  carried  by  fraud  and  threatened 
violence.  It  has  been  already  stated,  in  correspondence  with 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Conmiittee,  that,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  large  numbers  of  emigrants  entered 
upon  the  territory  from  Missouri  for  permanent  residence, 
many  taking  their  slaves  with  them.  The  following  passage 
is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  in 
the  minority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  made 
March  12tb,  1856 : 

'*  Afler  the  passage  of  this  law,  establishing  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  a 
large  body  of  settlers  rapidly  entered  into  siJd  Territory,  with  a  view  to  peiv 
manent  habitancy  therem.  Most  of  these  were  from  the  free  States  of  Che 
West  and  North,  who  probably  intended  by  their  votes  and  infloenoe  to  estab- 
lish there  a  free  State,  agreeably  to  the  law  which  invited  them.  Some  pari 
of  thote  from  the  Northern  States  had  been  encouraged  andiuded  in  this 
enterprise  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  formed  in  Massachusetts,  which  put 
forth  Bome  exertions  in  this  laudable  object  by  open  and  public  measures,** 
etc 

Neither  in  this  minority  report,  nor  in  a  subsequent  one, 
signed  by  Mr.  Collamer,  and  by  Mr.  Wade,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  made  on  the  4th  of  September,  1857,  is  there  mention 
of  unlawfril  interference  with  the  proceedings  of  election 
prior  to  that  ordered  for  March  30th,  1855.  The  inference 
from  the  facts  already  exhibited,  therefore,  would  certainly 
seem  inevitable,  that — since  matters  appear  to  have  gone 
forward,  during  nearly  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
territorial  government,  attended  with  no  noticeable  disorder 
— ^if  emigration  had  been  afterwards  left,  in  any  reasonable 
degree,  to  follow  its  natural  impulse,  without  the  application 
of  an  extraordinary  forcing  process,  no  serious  trouble  would 
Bver  have  occurred  in  the  Territory.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Kansas  might  thus  have  become  temporarily  a  slave  State ; 
but  little  probability  that  it  would  long  have  continued  in 
that  condition,  after  the  development  of  its  resources  had 
fairly  begun,  and  its  population  had  become  numerous  by 
accessions  from  the  free  States,  which  had  already  contrib- 
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uted  BO  much  more  largely  than  was  in  the  power  of  the 
slave  States  to  the  settlement  of  the  whole  West.  Slavery 
was  dying  oat  in  Missouri,  on  its  border,  and  beyond  Kansas 
it  could  have  no  fixed  existence.  The  fanatics,  ideologists, 
and  radical  enthusiasts,  who  insisted  upon  ^'  the  largest  liber- 
ty *'  to  cut  all  the  cords  which  bind  communities  together  in 
civil  and  social  relations,  might  have  gone  on  dreaming,  or 
bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  the  happy  negro,  forever ;  in  due 
process  of  time,  all  the  territory  of  the  United^  States  might 
have  been  converted  from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden,  by  the 
application  of  just  such  labor  as  the  natural  condition  of  the 
several  portions  required ;  and  whenever  it  was  found  that 
slavey  was  not  useful  to  the  roaster  and  the  slave — ^for  their 
interest,  though  in  different  degrees,  was  common  and  in- 
separable— ^it  would  at  length  have  ceased  altogether. 

But  when  did  reason  restrain  the  fiery  propagandist,  to 
wait  for  the  slow  operation  of  natural  or  moral  causes  ?  Here, 
however,  had  come  finally  up  a  new  and  efficient  power,  in 
which  party  interests,  sectional  hostility,  ferocious  Christianity, 
radical  infidelity,  and  the  most  extravagant  theories  of  personal 
equality  and  fraternity,  had  combined  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  political  object.  The  history  of  Kansas,  from  the  time  that 
this  complicated  and  portentous  machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion until  greater  events,  deducing  their  origin  from  its  con- 
flicts and  troubles,  engrossed  the  public  mind,  presents  a 
spectacle  only  too  painful  to  look  back  upon.  Indeed,  it  is 
much  more  painful  in  the  retrospect,  than  were  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  actual  progress  of  events  at  the  time ;  since 
the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  those  events  could  not  then 
be  discerned,  though  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  as  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
republic.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  struggle 
seemed,  however  lamentable  in  its  incidents,  yet  on  the 
whole  a  local  conflict,  which  would  in  the  end  wear  itself 
out ;  and  the  condition  of  parties  at  the  North  was  not  such 
as  to  excite  immediate  apprehensions  of  a  civil  convulsion  in 
which  the  whole  country  would  be  involved. 
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The  syBtematio  efforts  of  bodies  of  men  in  the  North  to 
control  the  fatnre  fortunes  of  the  Territory,  of  coarse  begot 
similar  denizations  in  the  South,  and  the  struggle  was  long 
,and  arduous  between  the  two.  Avoiding  all  recapitulation 
of  events  so  recent,  the  narration  of  which  would  be  neces> 
sarily  voluminous,  perhaps  perplexing  to  those  not  familiar 
with  them,  and  needless  to  those  who  are,  it  may  be  said 
that  for  a  series  of  years  the  controversy  raged  with  unexam- 
pled vigor  and  acrimony,  in  the  Territory,  in  Congress,  and 
in  the  country.  Kansas,  in  &ct,  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,^ 
which  broke  out  in  various  disturbances  at  first,  upon  every 
occasion  of  an  election  or  public  assembly  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  at  length  terminated  in  serious  conflicts  of  large  bodies 
of  the  different  parties  in  arms,  until  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops  of  the  United  States  was  moved  into  the  Territory  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  became  finally  manifest  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  in  the  Territory  had  acquired  a  decided  su- 
periority in  pumbers  over  their  adversaries,  and  the  straggle 
then  came  to  an  end  upon  that  particular  fi^ld  of  action. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  to  in- 
stitute an  examination  of  the  successive  administrations  of 
President  Pierce  and  President  Buchanan,  during  which 
those  unhappy  trouble^had  their  origin,  and  led,  in  their 
progress,  to  other  more  important  events;  but  simply  to 
trace,  in  some  effort  at  a  philosophical  spirit,  those  causes 
from  which  finally  sprang  a  civil  war  which  astounded  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  the  unparalleled  character  of  its 

'  The  fonowing  passages  are  extracts  from  the  resohitioiis  of  the  Whig 
National  GonTention,  assembled  at  Baltimore  m  the  summer  of  1866,  of  which 
Bdward  Bates^  of  Missouri,  was  the  Prestdeot : 

Beaolved^  That  we  regard  with  the  deepest  interest  and  inziety  the  present 
disordered  condition  of  oar  national  afEairs,  a  portion  of  the  coontry  ranaged 
hy  eivU  war^  large  sections  of  our  population  embittered  by  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, etc.  ' 

Retdv^  That,  in  the  present  edgency  of  political  affairs,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  subordinate  (jnestions  of  the  administration  in  the 
exercising  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  It  is  enough  to 
know  VuU  cwU  war  u  raging  and  that  the  Unum  U  'mperil^  etc 
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manifestations,  and  is  so  replete  with  oonseqnenoes  yet  to  be 
developed,  to  the  countiy  and  to  mankind.  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  however,  that  it  was  in  the  progress  of  this 
Kansas  controversy  that  Mr.  Douglas,  the  original  mover 
and  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  became  separated  from  his  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  expressed  in  his  Message 
to  Congress  of  February  2d,  1858.  Mr.  Douglas's  report  to 
the  Senate  sharply  criticized  that  Message;  and  the  stand 
subsequently  taken  by  him  against  the  bill  adopted  by  Con-^ 
gress  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,'  led  to  the  defeat  of  his 
own  prospects  for  the  Presidency,  through  the  dissatisfaction 
it  gave  to  a  large  section  of  his  party  both  in  the  North  and 
South.  Hence  resulted  ihe  fatal  division  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston,  in  1860,  and  at  the  adjournment 
to  Baltimore,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  triumph  of  the  sectionalists  of  the  North.*  The 
debate  on  Kansas  and  its  affairs  continued  in  Congress,  at 
intervals,  until  April,  1868 — a  period  of  four  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  In 
the  mean  time,  other  questions  than  those  relating  to  slavery, 
in  respect  to  lands  and  other  public  property,  had  sprung  up 
and  led  to  controversy  with  the  General  Government.  A 
variety  of  constitutions,  proposed  by  conventions  of  "  free- 
state  men ''  and  ''  slave-state  men,**  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
other,  especially  the  "Topeka"  constitution  by  the  former, 
and  the  "  Lecompton  "  by  the  latter,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  popular  determination  of  voters  and  non-voters,  without 
much  deference  to  law,  or  regular  action,  on  either  hand. 
These  had  been  submitted  to  Copgress,  but  found  no  &vor 
with  the  majority,  and  at  length  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  conference  of  both  branches. 

-■  —  ■ m • 

>  That  is,  the  bill  described  on  p.  248. 

*  At  the  election  which  ensued,  the  Republicans  cast  1,867,610  votes  for 
Hr.  lincoln,  that  being  a  plurality  of  TOtes  oyer  any  other  indiyidaal  candi- 
date; though  the  whole  oppodng  vote  in  the  aggregate  was  2,804,666 — Clear- 
ing him  in  an  actual  minority  of  946,960  votes. 
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This  committee  reported  a  bill  which  passed  the  two 
Houses.  It  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  inhabitants  a 
certain  proposition,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  public 
property,  for  public  uses  in  the  State,  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  United  States.  It  provided,  that,  upon  the  acceptance 
of  that  proposition  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  ^4n  lieu  of  the 
ordinance  framed  at  Lecompton '' — which  was  the  constitu- 
tion then  actually  before  Congress,  and  was  pronounced 
"not  acceptable"  to  it — ^the  territory  should  be,  ipso  facto, 
"admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever."  This  branch  of 
the  act  said  nothing  about  slavery,  which  was  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  ordinance  in  question ;  so  that  the  effect 
would  be,  upon  the  declared  assent-of  the  people  to  the  fore- 
going proposition,  the  adoption  of  the  "  ordinance  framed  at 
Lecompton,"  for  their  constitution ;  with  the  substitution  of 
the  proposition  of  Congress  for  that  contained  in  the  ordi- 
nance, in  regard  to  the  public  property. 

A  further  section  of  the  act  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  proposition  in*  question  should  be  rejected  by  the  popular 
votes,  then —    • 

**  It  should  be  deemed  and  held  that  the  people  oi  Kansas  do  not  desbe 
admission  into  the  Union  with  the  said  Constitution,'  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  proposition ;  and  in  that  erent  the  people,  of  sud  Territory  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and 
State  goyemment,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  whenever  the  popula- 
tion of  said  Territory  equals  or  exceeds  the  ratio  of  representation  required 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  *  •  •  and  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
nnder  such  Constitution  thus  fairly  and  legally  made,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  such  Constitution  may  prescribe.** 

In  short,  the  first  clause  of  the  act  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Katisas  as  a  slave  State ;  the  second  for  the  refer- 
ence  of  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Douglas ;  but  the 
whole  question,  in  either  events  was,  in  fact,  referred  to  the 

^  That  is,  **  the  Ordinance  passed  at  Lecompton." 
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popular  detennination.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  31  yeas  to  22  nays ;  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  112 
yeas  to  103  nays.  In  the  Senate  nine  of  the  majority  were 
from  the  free  States ;  in  the  Hoose  thirty-six. 

The  only  question  really  determined  by  the  final  result, 
was,  that  a  new  State  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
either  with  slavery  or  without  it,  as  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory asking  admission  might  prefer.  But,  upon  incidental 
points,  provided  for  by  the  act,  and  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  was  presented  by  it,  it  may  be  justly 
thought  liable  to  the  gravest  objections,  both  as  a  matter  of 
statesmanship  and  upon  principles  of  ingenuous  dealing.  The 
passage  of  the  act  gave  rise  to  the  most  discordant  opinions, 
in  the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Douglas  had  opposed  it, 
because  he  considered  its  effect  to  be  to  force  the  Leoompton 
constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  by  inducements  held 
out  in  the  ^'  proposition,*'  and  the  postponement  of  admis- 
sion, should  the  "proposition"  be  rejected.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  who  had  been  Ck)vemor  of  the  Territory,  was  in  favor 
of  it,  because  he  felt  confident  it  would  insure  the  defeat  of 
that  constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Mississippi,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Washington,  May  12th,  1858 : 

**  My  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  (the  act),  because  it  distinctly  re- 
serres  the  rights  of  the  United  States^  and  does  not  attempt  to  construe,  or 
seemingly  to  surest  any  modification  of  the  ConsUtution,  or  to  offer  any 
Justification  for  haying  admitted  the  State ;  but  leaves  it  to  stand  as  a  sim- 
ple recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people — ^they  having  formed  a  Constitution 
republican  in  its  character— to  be  admitted  faito  the  Union.  •  *  •  Its 
passage  was  then  and  is  now  regarded  by  me  as  the  triumph  of  all  for  which 
we  have  contended ;  and  the  success  of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  the 
recognition  of  which,  though  it  should  bear  no  present  fruit  to  be  gathered  by 
the  South,  was  an  object  worthy  of  a  struggle,  and  may  redound  to  our  fu- 
ture advantage.  By  the  same  means,  the  country  was  relieved  from  an  issue 
which,  had  it  been  presented  as  threatened,  our  honor,  our  safety,  our  respect 
for  our  ancestors,  and  our  regard  for  our  ^sterity,  would  have  required  the 
South  to  meet,  at  whatever  hazard."  ^ 


Quoted  in  Closkey's  "PoUtical  Text^Book,"  p.  W6. 
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On  the  o1(her  band,  Mr.  W.  L.  Yanoey,  of  Alabama,  in  a 
letter  dated  May  24tb,  1858,  says : 

**  Far  better  had  the  issne  been  met  The  South  had  done  its  duty  hi  asuig 
all  its  exertions  to  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union,  *  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ck>nstitation.'  She  did  it,  knowing  thai  the  new  State  would  be 
represented  by  FreesoU  Senators  and  Bepresentattves.  Bhh  had  nobly  pe^- 
formed  her  duty  without  counting  the  cost  Why  should  she  have  haiarded 
her  own  unity,  and  compromised  her  position  by  further  effort  f  *  •  * 
General  Davis  may  be  right ;  but  the  &ct  is,  that  the  North  laughs  at  us, 
and  we  stand  not  exactly  a  scorn  unto  ourselves,  but  certainly  without,  any 
cause  of  congratulation  at  the  result*' ' 

At  an  election,  beld  in  tbe  montb  of  August,  1858,  tbe 
people  of  Kansas  rejected  tbe  "  proposition  "  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority. In  January,  1859,  tbe  territorial  legblature  passed 
an  act,  submitting  to  tbe  people  tbe  question  of  bolding 
anotber  constitutional  convention,  to  wbicb,  upon  taking  tbe 
vote,  it  appears  tbat  tbey  agreed*  Tbe  convention  met  in 
July,  1850,  and  framed  a  constitution,  wbicb  subsequently 
obtained  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  popular  vote,  by  a  majority 
of  about  four  tbousand.'  Kansas,  bowever,  was  not  admitted 
as  a  State,  until  January  29tb,  1861,  after  tbe  Republican 
party  bad'  carried  tbe  election  of  President,  and  upon  tbe 
very  eve  of  war.  Very  earnest  and  protracted  debates  even 
tben  took  place  upon  tbe  subject,  in  Congress ;  so  tbat  tbis 
profoundly  exciting  question  actually  remained  open  until 
tbe  rebellion  was  fully  in  progress,  wben  many  Soutbem  mem- 
bers of  Congress  bad  already  left^  and  otbers  were  just  about 
to  leave  tbeir  seats  vacant. 

The  admission,  of  course,  was  entirely  rigbt,  and  in  entire 
correspondence  witb  tbe  alternative  provision  of  tbe  act  of 
1858.    But,  upon  looking  over  tbe  records  of  congressional 

»  Quoted  in  Cluflkey's  "Political  Text-Book,"  p.  761. 

*  in  Mr.  Douglas's  report,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Territoiies,  in  February, 
1858,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  not  600  white  hihabitantB  hi  the  whole 
Territory  hi  Hay,  1854,  when  the  bill  for  oiganiang  it  passed.  In  1859  there 
were  not  fkr  from  100,000.  It  appears,  from  census  retnniB  made  in  186(^ 
that  there  were  then  109,000.  • 
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proceedings  at  the  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  8t>rt  of 
persistent  pressure  of  the  qaestion,  by  the  Repnblican  leaders 
in  the  Senate,  which  was  very  likely  to  p]:y>yoke  resistance ; 
and  which  has  the  air,  at  least,  of  an  eager  desire  to  clutch 
the  fruits  of  triumph  before  the  defeated  party  had  secured 
its  retreat  from  the  scene  of  action,  likely  so  soon  to  remain 
altogether  undisputed.  In  regard  to  a  part  of  these  gentle- 
men— considering  that  things  which  are  lawful  are  not,  under 
all  circumstances,  expedient — ^their  urgency  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  certain  unconsiousness  of  the  impending  crisis  in 
the  affiEurs  of  the  country;  since  it  would  be  uncharitable  to 
charge  them  with  indifference  to  a  calamity  so  direful  as 
civil  war.  The  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit  was  not  yet  past ;  but  there  was  little  manifestation 
of  it  on  either  side.  Probably,  most  of  them  had  no  clear 
conception  of  the  real  stSkte  of  the  case ;  certainly,  none  of 
them  could  have  formed  any  imagination  of  the  actual  course 
of  future  events.  The  hoarse  murmurs  of  menaced  danger 
to  the  Republic  seem  to  have  affected  them  scarcely  more  than 
the  petulant  outcry  of  a  spoiled  child.  Even  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  left  his  home  in  Illinois,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  for  inauguration  as  President,  and  when  the 
States  of  the  Gulf  had  already  passed  formal  ordinances  of 
secession,  he  jestingly  proclaimed,  to  ah  agitated  and  pro- 
foundly anxious  people — "  Nobody  is  hurt."  * 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  final  bill  for  the  admission 


'  Thifl  yery  exprewion  aflTords  a  key  to  much  which  would  be  otherwbe 
bexpUcable  hi  aooountmg  for  the  actual  occurreaoe  of  the  war.  The  country 
was  BomethneB  graphically  said,  at  the  tune»  to  be  *<  diiftang  hito  war."  The 
Bepublicatu  were,  naturally  enough,  reluctant  to  admit  their  oirn  responsi' 
bility  for  the  ezisUng  state  of  tlungs,  and  treated  it  asof  triflmg  consequence. 
An  extraordinary  speech,  delivered  b^Mr.  Seward,  at  the  New  England  Sodety 
dinner,  at  the  Astor  House,  in  December,  1860,  is  a  case  in  point  It  not  only 
put  aside,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  idea  of  secession,  or  of  any 
serious  convnUon  hnpending,  but  was  fairly  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of  the 
fhtore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South,  as  was  always  perceived  by  others 
and  remarked,  was  ^  terribly  in  earnest*' 
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of  Eansas,  Mr.  Douglas  declared,  February  29th,  1860,  in 
reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Seward : 

*'  I  repeat  that  thdr  resistance  [thai  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  associftes]  to 
carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  settlement  of  1820,  their  defeat  of  the  bin  for 
extending  it  to  the  Padfic  Ocean,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  a^tation  of  1850, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  piincqile  of  non4ntttve&tion 
hj  Congress  with  slayery  in  the  Territories.  Hence,  I  am  not  willmg  to  sit 
here  and  allow  the  Senator  from  Kew  York,  with  all  the  weight  of  anthority 
he  has  with  the  powerful  party  of  which  he  is  the  head,  to  arraign  me  and 
the  party  to  which  I  belong  with  the  responsibility  for  that  a^tatlon  wldch 
rests  solely  npon  liim  and  his  aasociates."  ' 

In  this  allegation  Mr.  Douglas  was  clearly  in  the  right. 
No  matter  by  what  unforeseen  contingency  it  happened,  that 
the  line  of  86°  30'  could  not  be  conveniently  extended  to  the 
Pacific — and  the  only  reason  which  could  be  offered,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  excluding  slavery  by  the  people  of 
California,  through  the  centre  of  which  Territory  the  line 
would  run — ^the  repeal  of  the  settlement  of  1820  was  accom- 
plished by  the  failure  to  fulfil  its  conditions,  which  prohibited 
slavery  north  and  permitted  it  south  of  that  line.  The  question 
in  regard  to  California  was,  it  would  seem,  an  impractica- 
ble one;  but  that  Territory  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Tlnion,  and  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  both  in  contravention  pf  the  settlement  of  1820, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  broken  up  altogether,  in  equity 
and  in  law.  The  national  Whig  Convention  of  1862,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  adopted  this  condition  of  things,  *'  in 
principle  and  in  substance,"  and  the  national  Democratic 
Convention  of  the  same  year  took  the  same  ground,  though 
not  employing  the  same  language.  The  line  of  36*^  80' 
having  been  abandoned,  therefore,  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  were  subject,  in  respect  to  slavery  or  any  otller 
matter  affecting  them,  only  to  giuch  legislation  as  Congress 
could  constitutionally  provide  in  such  cases.  Consequently, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  was  but  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  congressional  action  of  1850,  affirmed  as  it  bad  already 

>  From  the  **  Oongressional  Globe.** 
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been  hj  the  Conyentions  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  by  a 
popular  vote  of  2,960,079,  against  that  of  a  miaority  amount- 
ing only  to  157,296.  And  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
conjecture,  that,  if  the  framers  of  that  act  had  contented 
themselves  with  providing  only  for  the  admission  of  terri- 
tories, either  with  slavery  or  without,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  residents,  leaving  out  any  mention  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  terms,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  create  any  very  extensive  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  popular  mind  may  be  stirred  up  by  a  direct  proposition, 
which  would  excite  no  particular  interest  or  feeling,  if 
incidentally  presented,  though  leading  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusions.  It  is  not  likely  that  ten  out  of  a  thousand  of 
the  people  df  the  North  ever  examined  this  whole  ques- 
tion, in  its  details.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  their 
views  of  it  should  be  somewhat  vague.  But  traditional 
memories  which  hung  round  the  words  *'  Missouri  Compro- 
mise "  impressed  them,  as  with  a  sort  of  sacred  significance. 
Though  practically  repealed,  four  years  before,  yet  when 
the  speci$c  proposition  to  do  what  had  been  actually  done 
already  was  set  before  them  in  plain  terms,  it  gave  great 
advantage  to  those  who  were  only.too  well  inclined  to  mis- 
lead and  to  excite  the  popular  masses.  Hence,  then,  came, 
in  conjunction  with  other  causes  already  referred  to,  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  Freesoil  vote,  from  less  than 
160,000,  in  1852,  to  more  than  1,300,000,  in  1856 ;  which 
grew  in  volume,  so- long  as  the  fruitful  theme  of  the  Kansas 
troubles  was  kept  in  agitation,  and  which  finally  brought 
round  the  Republican  triumph,  with  its  results. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  numer- 
ous debates  which  took  place  on  the  general  subject,  during 
so  many  years,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who 
discussed  it,  that  the  extension  of  slavery  to  a  new  territory, 
so  far  from  being  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  system, 
tended  rather  to  its  diminution.  Since  slaves  could  not  be 
imjJbrted  into  the  country,  those  who  would  follow  their 
masters  to  fresh  fields  of  labor  must  necessarily  be  taken 
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fiH>m  the  main  body  already  in  the  slave  States.  The  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  this  class  of  population,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, is  an  ascertained  fact.  Whether  they  wonld  be  as 
likely  to  increase  according  to  the  ordinary  ratio,  amid  the 
severer  labors  of  an  anbroken  region,  as  in  the  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  of  their  accustomed  abodes,  especially  if 
removed  to  a  less  genial  climate,  is  a  point  about  which  a 
probably  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed.  At  all  events, 
it  could  be  but  the  transfer  of  so  many  slaves,  already  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  fiom  one  place  of  residence  to  another. 
The  political  question,  of  the  increase  of  slave  States,  would 
still  remain.  But  it  has  been  heretofore  shown,  that,  while 
the  limits  of  slavery  in  the  South  were  definitely  fixed,  the 
North  had  already  a  very  large  preponderance  of  popular 
tion ;  and  that  while  the  free  States  outnumbered  the  slave 
States  at  the  period  of  the  dispute,  the  character  of  the 
great  Northwestern  territory  precluded  the  idea  of  form- 
ing out  of  it,  at  any  future  time,  any  other  than  those  of  the 
former  class. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  upon  this  point,  that 
however  impolitic,  in  a  popular  sense,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  of  1864,  may  have  been  in  some  of  its  terms,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  unavoidable,  as  a  legislative  measure,  in  its 
^  principle  and  substance,"  whenever  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  became  necessary.  The  adoption  of  an  opposite 
course  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  of  the  pledges  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
Conventions,  and  a  revolt  against  the  vote  of  the  immense 
popular  majority  in  1852.  Consistency,  principle,  therefore, 
and  the  very  existence  of  a  party  as  a  national  organization, 
depended  upon  the  submission  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the 
determination  of  the  people  in  the  several  territories,  under 
suitable  provisions  for  the  rightful  exercise  of  their  popular 
fonctions.  By  flinching  from  this  doctrine,  the  old  Whig 
party,  so  long  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  a  constitutions^ 
republic,  ran  headlong  into  the  wild  sea  of  unconstitutional 
radicalism;  and  upon  this  issue,  the  Democratic  party,  no 
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less  distingaiBhed  of  old  for  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
IJnioD,  became  hopelessly  divided ;  and,  finally,  with  the  as- 
Bnranoe  of  victory  if  it  had  stood  together,  yielded  the  field 
to  those  whom  both  sections  of  the  party  were  most  anxious 
to  defeat,  for  the  cause  of  honestly  republican  principles 
under  the  Constitution.' 

*  By  referring  to  the  final  resolution,  of  the  serieB  which  paaaed  the  Senate, 
January  12th,  1888  (Appendix  lY.),  by  a  rote  of  nearly  four  to  one,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  yery  prindple  of  the  Compromiiw  of  1850  and  of  the  Kansaa- 
Nebraska  Act  waa  then  made  a  test  question.  The  House  took  no  action  upon 
those  resolutions ;  but  at  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress,  Iftr. 
Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire  (December  11th,  1888),  brought  forward  in  the 
House  a  body  of  resolutions,  coTering  the  same  general  grounds  as  to  Terri- 
tories and  other  points  mduded  in  those  adopted  by  the  Senate.  These  passed 
the  House,  on  the  following  day,  by  large  m^orities ;  that  one,  which  denied 
the  li^t  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slayery  in  the  States,  by  the  **  indirect 
means'*  of  acting  upon  petitions  for  its  abolition  in  the  District  and  in  Terri- 
tories recdying  the  least  support,  the  yote  standhig  126  yeas,  to  78  nays.  For 
sixteen  years,  therefore,  and  during  the  political  discussions  of  four  general 
elections,  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansaft-Kebraskft  Act,  the  point  faiyolyed 
in  that  act  had  stood  settled  by  the  action  of  the  two  Houses,  without  any 
general  question  by  the  people.  It  is  obyious,  therefore,  that  the  agitation  to 
which  that  act  gaye  rise,  and  which  led  to  such  direftil  consequences,  could 
haye  resulted  only  from  such  a  combination  of  actiyel^-working  agencies  as 
those  described  in  the  text 
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AfidUbOityM  lb«  Mo4lT»  or  NoDlaatlm  a  lCiatil»  or  the  Democnejln  lao^ 

the  Whig  FBtj  in  1801-8«diftloiu  LegislatlTe  Praoeedlng.— The  FomiiMtloD  oT  Fn- 
moot  and  Dajton  the  flnt  Instenoe  of  Bectlonellsin,  as  to  CandJdstes  for  the  IVea- 
Idency  and  Yloe-FKstdencjr.— Pterty  Sneoeea,  on  merely  arellable  6it>aiida,lii0eeor«. — 
Bonthem  Leaden  eeeklng  to  lafom  themaelTea  as  to  Kocthen  Benttmeat— Visit  of 
Mr.  Daiia  to  New  Eagland  In  lfi6&~lffr.  Toombs  gtres  a  Leetore  ta  Boston.— Mr. 
lineoln^s  Opinion  of  the  Btsteof  Union  Sentiment  at  the  Boath,  daring  the  Wsi; 

The  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  point  oat,  in  a  some- 
what general  way,  the  moyements  of  popular  feeling  and  the 
course  of  action  of  the  several  parties,  as  tending  towards 
certain  results,  not  to  examine  the  conduct  of  particular  ad- 
ministrations of  the  General  Government.  It  may,  however, 
be  properly  enough  suggested  at  this  point,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  however  actuated  by  considerations  thought 
important  to  insure  success,  at  a  great  public  exigency,  and, 
doubtless,  also,  by  patriotic  views  of  publia  duty,  may  have 
committed  a  political  error  in  &iling  to  renominate  President 
Pierce  in  1856.  Without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent 
turn  of  events,  under  the  administration  of  his  successor, 
President  Buchanan,  and  allowing  for  the  impossibility  of 
fpreseeing  their  progress  and  result,  it  was  the  evident  fact 
that  a  great  national  question  of  absorbing  interest,  unex- 
pectedly coming  up  early  in  the  term  of  Pi^ident  Pierce, 
must  be  met  and  be  brought  to  an  issue,  mainly  by  the  intel- 
ligent action  and  popular  strength  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  country.  The  embarrassments  with  which 
the  administration  of  the  latter  was  encumbered,  in  relation 
to  the  disturbances  in  Kansas,  grew  out  of  causes  at  work 
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remote  from  the  Territory  itself,  as  has  been  already  shown ; 
and  eauses  which  it  was  qnite  ont  of  the  power  of  4;he  na- 
tional execfutive  to  control.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
January  24th,  1856,  he  remarked: 

**  The  iiiflamiiiatory  aviation,  of  which  the  present  is  but  a  part,  has  for 
twent J  years  produced  nothing  save  nnmiUgated  evil,  North  and  South.  But 
for  it,  the  character  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  future  new  State  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  too  little  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  contig- 
nous  States,  personally  or  coUectiTely,  to  produce  among  them  any  poUtical 
emotion.^* 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  properly  pursued 
any  other  course  than  that  adopted,  in  regard  to  affairs 
within  the  Territory.  He  had  declined  to  interfere  by  force 
with  the  action,  regular  or  irregular,  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  in  their  elections,  on  the  just  ground  that  it  would 
be  '^  Bubversive  of  public  freedom."  Not  could  he  have  done 
BO  without  incurriug  severe  censure  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  perhaps  from  both.  But  when  lawless  violence  ran 
riot  through  the  Territory,  he  despatched  a  sufficient  armed 
force  to  restore  and  maintain  order,  as  soon  as  he  could  in- 
duce the  reluctant  Congress,  which  he  had  reassembled  for 
the  purpose,  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  troops ;  a 
measure  of  public  duty  and  necessity  resisted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.^ 

'  After  a  long  and  exciUng  session,  Congress  finally  acj^oumed,  August 
IStli,  1856,  without  pasdng  the  ordmary  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of 
the  army.  This  the  House  had  refused  to  do,  unless  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  terms  which  would  prerent  the  President  from  using  the  military  force, 
accordmg  to  his  judgment  of  the  exigency,  hi  Kansas.  The  President,  there- 
upon, issued  his  proclamation  to  reassemble  Congress,  August  21st  The 
House  had  proposed  the  following  proviso : 

**  That  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  for  the  support 
of  which  appropriation  was  made  by  this  act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
enforcement  of  any  enactment  heretofore  passed  by  the  bodies  claiming  to  be 
the  Territorial  Le^lature  of  Kansas." 

The  Senate  proposed  to  strike  out  this  proviso,  to  which  the  House  event- 
ually agreed,  by  a  vote  of  jreas  101,  to  nays  98 ;  and  the  bill  having  thus 
passed,  the  extra  session  ended,  by  adjournment,  August  80th. 
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A  gtrikiiig  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with  whidi  the 
administration  was  environed  appears  in  the  tenor  of  certun 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  MassachnsettSy 
which  were  approved  June  dd,  1856.  These  resolutions  came . 
up  in  consequence  of  an  order  moved  for  the  appropriation 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  State,  in  aid  of 
Jkcuuas.  The  motion  was  advocated  in  the  legislature,  and 
by  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Freesoil  press ;  though  its  passage 
would  evidently  have  placed  the  State  in  the  open  attitude 
of  furnishing  funds  in  aid  of  an  insurrectionary  condition  of 
things  on  the  distant  border  of  civilization.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing this  step,  the  legislature  ingeniously  passed  resolves  com- 
mending the  case  to  the  popular  &xot  and  assistance,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Remihed^  •  •  •  That  W6  haTe  heard  the  call  for  sympaihy  i&d  idd 
which  has  come  op  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  eettlerB  of 
Kaasaa,'  •  •  •  and  whfle  we  do  not  dalm  that  aa  a  State  legldatiiie  we 
are  clothed  with  power  to  Initiate  measures  for  their  relief^  we  nererthelesB 
prmerU  (Keir  cote  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  fbll  confidence  that 
they  win  use  all  Jnst  and  oonstitational  means  to  aid  thae  heroic  fnm  in  mak^ 
latatf^  and  defending  their  libertim. 

The  legislature  thus  stirred  up  the  people,  and,  by  its  au- 
thority, solicited  contributions  in  favor  of  the  side  with 
which  it  was  in  political  sympathy,  and  which  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  General  Government.  And  the  party  thus  al- 
ways most  professed  to"  guard  themselves  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  most  intent  upon  breaking  it  down.  Hie  resolves 
proceed  to  charge  the  disturbed  state  of  aflairs  in  the  Terri- 
tory to  the  *' neglect  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  settlers  "  (meaning  the  Freesoil  settlers)  ^  and 
redress  their  wrongs ;  ^'  and,  in  the  same  breath,  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  President  in  issuing  a  proclamation  of  warning 
to  all  those  who,  by  any  means,  were  seeking  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  territorial  laws.  They  leave  in  no  doubt 
the  stat^  of  mind  in  the  Freesoil  party,  by  declaring  that 

'  Doabtless  from  **  old  John  Brown,*^  who  came  to  Hasflachnsetts  for  thai 
purpose. 
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*Hbe  question  of  free  or  fllave  territory  is  become  a  promi- 
nent and  vital  issue  before  tbe  country,  and  threatens  to 
drive  the  nati<m  into  dvU  warJ*^ 

Kansas  was  then,  and  had  been  for  two  years,  under  a 
territorial  government,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
although  the  President  was  bound  to  see  to  it,  that  peace  was 
kept  or  restored,  as  he  did,  by  means  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  State^  yet  he  had  no  authority  whatever  to  inteiv 
fere  with  the  popular  vote  in  Kansas,  or  between  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  and  its  legislature,  or  to  adjudicate 
upon  allied  points  of  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  its  elections. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  we  have  seen 
less  scruple  exhibited,  in  giving  executive  direction  to  the 
popular  action  at  elections,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  under 
that  plea  of  '*  necessity,"  which  was  only  the  party  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  show  of  the  major  vote. 

The  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  1856,  could  have  used  no  terms  more  expressive 
of  the  views  entertained  by  it.    It  declared : 

"  The  American  Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained 
in  the  organic  laws  eetablialiing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Kebraslu,  as 
embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  eolation  of  the  '  slarery  question/  upon 
which  the  great  national  Idea  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  can  lepoae 
in  its  determined  cooserratism  of  the  Union— -non-biterference  by  Congress 
with  slavery  in  State  and  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  this 
was  the  basis  of  the  Compromises  of  1860 — confirmed  by  both  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions— ratified  by  the  people  in  the  eleo- 
^  tion  of  1862 — and  rightly  applied  to  tbe  organization  of  Territories  hi  1864.'' 

The  same  Convention,  in  the  wannest  language  of  com- 
prehensive eulogy,  as  well  as  by  specification  of  particular 
policy  pursued,  proclaimed  its  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  measures,  and  general  conduct  of  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce.  It  was,  nevertheless,  thought  best  to  select 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  candidate,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  politics  by  reason  of  his  absence  as 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  evident  that  no  slight  was  intended  to  his  predecessor, 
14 
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who,  it  was  nnderstood,  urged  no  pretensions  to  the  nomina- 
tion; but  it  was  equally  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of 
supposed  ^  availability  "  was  applied  to  the  case,  and  that  the 
direct  issne  before  the  people  was  thus  in  some  measure 
avoided.  The  Democrats  were  shrewd  enough  to  be  aware, 
that  a  great  many  persons  would  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  party,  who  had  never  read  the  resolutions.  It  was  upon 
these  grroonds,  therefore,  that  it  was  thought  l^t  to  take  up 
a  fresh  candidate,  whose  name  had  not  been  mingled  with 
the  agitating  Kansas  imbroglio.  It  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  that  was  not  the  propitious  moment  for  meeting  the 
issue  fidrly  and  squarely,  upon  its  very  face.  Not  to  do  so 
indicated  something  of  a  shiver  in  the  breeze.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  President  Pierce  would  have  been 
reelected;  and  such  a  result  would  have  definitively  set- 
tled, in  due  time,  and  would  have  afforded  the  most  favor- 
able means  of  settling  the^ansas  question,  if  the  administm- 
tion,  under  which  the  original  measure  was  adopted,  had  been 
sustained  by  the  popular  suffrage.  The  line  was  already 
drawn  with  considerable  clearness,  though  not  so  stiffly  as 
afterwards  between  those  who  accoanted  themselves  the 
unswerving  supporters  of  constitutional  principles,  and  those 
who,  upon  sectional  grounds,  had  made  the  sectional  nomina- 
tions of  Mr.  Fremont,  of  California,  &r  President,  and  Mr.  . 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President ;  the  first  instance 
in  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  for  these  offices 
had  not  been  selected  from  a  slave  State. 

In  the  election  which  ensued,  Kentucky,  so  strongly* 
impregnated  with  Whig  opinions,  and  Tennessee,  which 
also  had  voted  for  General  Scott  in  1852,  notwithstanding 
allegations  likely  to  prejudice  his  cause  in  a  slave  State,  now 
cast  their  weight  into  the  scale  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  all  the 
fifteen  slave  States,  including  Delaware,  Mr.  Fremont  received 
but  about  twelve  hundred  votes ;  and  in  all  but  four  of  those 
'  States,  not  a  single  ballot  was  thrown  for  the  ticket  which 
bore  his  name.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  moment,  indeed,  when  all 
other  considerations  sh^ld  be  postponed,  for  the  one  great 
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oaoBe  of  sastaining  the  CooBtitation  and  upholding  the  Union. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men,  probably,  acted  for 
the  occasion  with  the  party  which  supported  the  Fremont 
ticket,  attracted  by  the  air  of  spirited  adventure  which  sur- 
rounded his  name,  who  might,  at  a  favorable  future  moment, 
have  been  drawn  back  to  their  old  allegiance.  It  is  likely, 
considering  the  immediate  relation  of  affairs,  that  the  whole 
Democratic  strength,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
would  have  been  equally  at  the  command  of  the  party,  had 
it  chosen  to  renominate  Mr.  Pierce.  Nor  does  it  look  at  all 
unlikely,  that  such  a  manifestation  of  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the 
«  unteiTified  '^  Democracy,  might  have  secured  it  a  still  more 
decisive  majority.  Without  meaning  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  the  candidates,  in  other  respects,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  constitutional  cause  would  have  been  power- 
fully confirmed,  by  a  frank  attitude  and  by  resolute  action ; 
and  that  this  course  wouTd  have  tended  to  the  easier  and  ear- 
lier settlement  of  the  impending  troubles.  And  even  if  the 
turn  of  the  political  contest  had  proved  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mont— ^matters  were  not  then  so  ripe  for  civil  disruption  as 
four  years  afterwards,  and  might  have  been  more  readily  ad- 
justed. At  all  events,  had  the  ^'  Fremonters  "  then  succeeded, 
the  people  would  have  had  more  cheaply  a  lesson  of  the  most 
salutary  influence,  which  might  have  saved  them  from  the 
abyss  into  which  they  were  finally  induced  to  plunge. 

The  Democratic  success  in  the  election  proved,  in  fact, 
bat  a  hollow  victory.  It  led  to  the  entanglement  of  a  ques- 
tion, clearly  enough  before  the  people,  with  novel  compli- 
cations, which  tended  to  expedite  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
cry  of  the  Freesoilers  was — ^*'No  more  slave  territory." 
According  to  the  action  of  Congress,  ratified  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  the  people  of  the  several  territories  were 
left  to  determine  this  question  for  themselves,  when  they 
came  to  form  their  State  constitutions.  It  was  a  clear  issue, 
upon  which  the  Freesoilers  were  in  a  very  decided  minority ; 
and  nothing  was  needed  but  strict  adherence  to  the  point, 
and  magnanimous  efforts  M  hold  the  friends  of  constitutional 
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prinoiples  together,  to  preserve  the  constitational  majority, 
and  to  add  to  it  great  namerical  gains.  It  will  be  alleged, 
that  the  sort  of  spirit  manifested  by  the  leaders  of  pnbUc 
opinion  in  the  Sonth  prevented  such  a  consummation.  Doubt- 
less a  great  diversity  of  views  existed  in  the  South.  There 
were,  here  and  there,  zealous  disunionists  in  that  quarter,  as 
there  were  at  the  North,  who  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of 
separation.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  vast  body  of 
the  people  in  every  slave  State,  during  the  progress  of  these 
events,  including  the  most  able,  influential,  and  by  far  the 
most  in  number  of  their  leading  men,  were  heartily  attached 
to  the  Union,  sincerely  anxious  to  preserve  it,  and  desired 
only  to  maintain  those  principles  of  the  Constitution — whether 
light  or  wrong,  in  some  of  their  interpretations  of  them — 
upon  which  the  Union  was  founded,  and  which  were  essen* 
tial  to  its  preservation,  unimpaired  in  its  original  purity  and 
integrity.  For  example,  after  general  religious  communioa 
between  the  North  and  the  South  had  ceased,*  and  general 
stagnation  prevailed,  as  to  their  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  spent  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1858  in 
New  England,  with  his  family ;  visited  its  principal  cities  and 
addressed  public  assemblies,  on  several  occasions  with  great 
acceptance.  A  visitor  of  his  character  and  standing  could 
not  fiul  to  enjoy  ample  opportunity  of  conversation  with  all 
classes  of  citizens ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  left  for  his 
Southern  home  with  strong  impressions,  derived  from  the  prev- 
alent tone  of  sentiment,  that  the  disputes  which  had  so  long 
tended  to  alienate  the  two  sections  from  each  other  would 
pass  by,  without  leading  to  any  more  serious  consequences 

'  There  were  yeiy  few  pulpitB  at  the  North,  at  this  period,  to  which  a 
pastor  would  yenture  to  invite  a  brother  clergyman  from  a  slave  State,  should 
such  a  one  happen  to  be  in  the  ndghborhood,  to  preach  a  Gospel  addressed 
to  all  nations,  in  any  one  of  which,  at  the  tune  of  its  promulgation,  slavery 
was  the  common  practice,  and  in  regard  to  which  practice  it  contains  no  re- 
proofl  The  American  Tract  Society  had  already  been  formally  divided ;  the 
main  office  remaining  at  New  York,  while  the  New  England  seceding  branch 
had  its  headquarters  at  Boetoo,*  and  becam%  an  active  organ  of  abolition. 
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than  those  which  had  been  already  experienced.  It-was  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Davis  repaired  to  New  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  himself  and  his  Southern  friends  on  this 
yery  subject — ^in  a  word,  to  learn,  by  personal  ihyestigation^ 
whether  the  idea  was  seriously  entertained  by  considerable 
masses  of  the  Northern  population,  as  was  more  or  less  indi- 
cated by  the  tone  of  not  a  few  members  of  Congress  from 
that  quarter,  of  pressing  the  question  of  slavery  or  antislar 
very  to  the  point  of  submission,  or  resistance  by  the  South. 
Many  others  of  the  chief  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  country 
also  visited  the  North,  at  or  about  the  same  period,  probably 
with  thesame  general  view  of  inquiry  and  observation ;  and  two 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Toombs,  by  invitation  of  the  Boston  "  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,''  delivered  before  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  that  literary  body,  a  lecture  which  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United 
States,  in  its  constitutional  and  social  relations.^ 

Indeed,  President  Lincoln  himself,  while  the  war  was 
still  raging,  without  apparent  prospect  of  speedy  termination, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  address- 
es to  the  public,  that,  except  in  South  Carolina,  he  believed 
that  a'  majority  of  the  people  in  every  Southern  State  were 
still  for  the  Union  at  heart.'  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
room  for  rational  doubt,  that  the  fact,  more  or  less  corre- 
spondent with  his  opinion,  continuing  unchanged  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  rendered  the  success  of  the  Confederacy  imprac- 
ticable, and  hastened  the  final  result. 

'  On  the  eyemxig  of  January  24th,  1856. 

'  In  a  debate  m  the  Senate  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1860,  when  alKedrs  had  so  nearly  ripened  for  open  secesdon,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  declared  that  the  true  way  to  restore  harmony  was, 
"  by  cheeriblly  and  honestly  assming  to  every  section  Its  oonstifcatiooal  rights. 
No  aeeHon  pro/etwa  to  oak  more  ;  no  section  ought  to  offer  leee,^^  Ee  added 
that  three-quarters  of  his  constituents  would  uphold  hun  m  this  position. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Davis*s  colleague,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  said :  '*If  the 
same  spirit  could  prevail  which  actuates  the  Senator  who  has  Just  now  taken 
Ins  seat,  a  different  etale  of  (hinge  might  be  produced  in  twenty  dageJ'^ — Cop. 
gressional  Globe^  December  11th,  1860. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Hostility  to  a  AmduneBtal  FR>yisloii  of  Iaw  led  to  the  War.— Other  GanMS  whldi 
oonenired.— Mr.  Webetn's  Ezpreflsloii,  **  A  Bai^gain  broken  on  one  Sid^  Is  broken  on 
•U  Sides,"  in  18S1,  showlnff  his  Opinion  of  the  State  of  Things  at  that  Period.— Tbo 
Book,  called  **The  Impending  Grills  of  the  South,"  reoommended  by  BepubUoan 
Members  of  Congress  snd  others.—- The  **  Harpec^s  Ferry  Inyaslon." 

The  future  impartial  historian  of  the  republic  will  not 
be  likely  to  fail  in  the  conclusion,  that  those  gradually  ao* 
cumulating  causes  which  at  length,  according  to  the  ordinary 
motives  which  govern  the  actions  of  mankind,  rendered  the 
war  inevitable — ^though  unwise  and  certainly  needless,  could 
the  calmer  sentiment  of  the  country,  on  both  sides,  have 
found  means  to  exercise  its  due  influence — ^resulted,  by  imme- 
diate occasion,  from  hostility  to  a  fact  in  the  domestic  life  of 
one  section  of  the  country,  which  was  recognized  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fimdamental  national  law,  by  the  spirit  and  the  terms 
of  the  original  compact  between  all  the  States. 

Other  causes  of  discord  had  co5perated  with  this  one, 
from  time  to  time;  but  they  were  either  temporary  in  their 
nature,  or  of  minor  importance,  or  of  a  character  less  capa- 
ble of  attracting  and  engrossing  popular  interest.  They  were- 
able,  neither  singly  nor  in  combination,  to  produce  such  a 
general  sense  of  incompatibility  of  temper  and  interest  be- 
tween the  sections,  or  such  deep-seated  alienation  of  feeling, 
as  to  impel  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation  to  contemplate 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  But,  during  the  progress 
of  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  that  event,  the  sole 
topic  of  slavery,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  had  mainly  en- 
gaged the  popular  mind,  in  connection  with  every  political 
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moTcment  and  demonstratioii.^  In  the  North,  it  took,  of 
coarse,  the  shape,  and  bore  the  character  of  assault  upon 
that  part  of  the  country  of  which  slavery  was  a  domestic 
feature.  In  the  South,  whatever  form  the  question  may  have 
taken,  either  in  regard  to  the  protection  or  the  extension  of 
slavery,  it  was,  of  course,  in  the  attitude  of  defence.  How 
far  the  right  and  even  the  necessity  of  defence  may  have  been 
appealed  to,  either  beyond  or  within  the  bounds  of  expedi- 
ency, in  particular  instances,  considering  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  parties,  is  a  totally  different  question.  In  general, 
though  not  always — as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  to  extend 
the  compromise  line  of  1820  to  its  natural  limit  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean— or,  as  many  of  its  people  thought,  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act — ^the  South  had  been  able,  after 
severe  struggles,  to  secure  what  it  deemed  necessary  for  its 
permanent  safety,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
exposed  to  incessant  assaults,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
which  at  length  grew  vehement  and  aggravated,  upon  its 
social,  moral,  and  religious  condition,  it  had  long  felt  a  burn- 
ing sense  of  wrong,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  men  are  not 

'  The  tariff  qaestion  afforded  the  only  other  serious  cause  of  dlscosdon; 
but  naturally  had  less  Influence  with  the  popular  masses.  In  the  Korth,  the 
Whigs  in  general  had  fkTored  a  tariff  for  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures ;  the  Democrats  preferred  one  for  revenue  solely,  and  the  incidental  pro- 
tection it  would  afford ;  the  difference  between  them  bdog  one  of  terms  and 
degree,  therefore,  rather'  than  of  principle,  while  the  South  was,  generally,  on 
the  free  trade  side.  Yet,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  hi  the  winter  of 
1860-1861,  while  the  country  was  on  the  very  yerge  of  war,  a  new  system 
of  liigh  duties,  usually  known  as  "  the  Morrill  tariff,"  from  the  name  of  the 
member  from  Vermont,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  was  carried  through  Con- 
gress by  the  Republicans ;  and  that,  too,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
some  of  the  more  leading  RepubUcan  journals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  the  existing  condition  of  public  affoire.  Ko  doubt  this  meaa- 
ure  had  its  effect  at  the  South ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  an  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  the  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  m  the 
preceding  summer,  hereafter  referred  to  in  these  pages,  which  promised  pro- 
tection of  this  description  to  the  affrieuUural  and  commercial^  as  well  as  to 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  laboring  classes,  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  swellmg  the  Republican  vote  at  the  election. 
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oft^  controUed  by  connderatioiifl  of  policy.  The  North 
could  only  complain  of  the  South  for  resistance  to  its  politi* 
cal  objects,  with  which  it  had  seen  fit  to  mix  up  certain 
moral  and  religions  views.  Bnt  if  the  position  of  the  ibrmer 
was  one  of  unadulterated  and  indisputable  virtue,  that  of 
the  other  necessarily  implied  an  opposite  relation  to  the  re* 
quirements  of  good  conscience ;  and  to  be  forced  into  such 
an  attitude,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
cedure, could  not  but  tend  to  weaken  any  ordinary  feelings 
of  attachment  to  the  Union.  Although  unsuocessftil  efibrts 
had  been  made  to  bring  about  this  unhappy  state  of  things, 
for  several  years  preceding  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, as  has  been  already  shown  in  previous  pages  of  this 
volume — ^it  was  upon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  that 
the  first  issue  was  directly  taken.  This  movonent  was  also 
unsuccessful,  in  its  immediate  influence,  as  appeared  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  North,  at  the  two  succeeding  elections  of 
President '  The  real  objection  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  its 
more  violent  assailants,  consisted  in  their  opposition  to  any 
law  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  by  incessantly 
working  upon  the  popular  mind,  through  every  channel  by 
which  it  could  possibly  be  reached,  a  state  of  feeling  was 
finally  produced  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  by  one  after  another  of  the  Northern  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  At  length,  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  free 
States  had  provided  statutes  which  rendered  any  attempt  to 
execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  so  difficult  as  to  be  practically 
impossible,  and  placed  each  of  those  States  in  an  attitude  of 
virtual  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.^  It  is 
certain  that  a  state  of  feeling  thus  indicated  could  not  be 
considered  especially  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  or 
calculated  to  encourage  those  sentiments  of  veneration  to  it, 
so  earnestly  enjoined  by  the  admonitions  of  Washington. 
Nor  could  legislative  proceedings,  thus  framed,  in  order  to 

*  At  a  Bomewhtt  later  period,  the  execatiTe  offioera  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  ro- 
fuaed  to  sarrender  to  Joatioe  penoiia  chai^  wHh  parfidpalloii  in  the  "John 
Brown  raid.** 
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prevent  the  vindication  of  a  constitntional  right,  which  had 
been  pursued  throughout  the  Northern  States  for  seventy 
years,  in  the  rare  instances  which  occurred,  without  any  ob- 
struction, and  with  the  ready  aid  of  the  local  State  magis- 
trates, tend  materially  to  the  promotion  of  comfortable 
feelings  in  the  South.  In  fact,  those  laws,  in  connection  with 
the  repeated  rescues  of  slaves  by  mobs  from  the  custody  of 
officers  who  had  them  in  charge,  together  with  constant  in* 
oitements  offered  to  slaves  in  the  Border  States  to  desert 
their  masters,  produced  the  profoundest  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion in  that  quarter. 

If  the  South  might  then  have  been  beginning  to  think 
of  revolt,  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  at  that  period,  the  North 
not  only  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  riot 
against  the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  but  that  those 
seditiously  disposed  were  encouraged  to  evade  and  resist 
those  laws,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  State  legislatures.^ 
But  the  objects  which  the  fanatics  and  trading  politicians 
fiiiled  to  effect,  immediately,  through  factious  opposition  to 
a  law  which  the  most  respected  judicial  tribunals,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land,  pronounced  to  be  in  strict  conformitj^ 
with  the  solemn  engagements  of  the  Constitution,  the  Kan- 
saR-Nebraska  Act  frimished  them  with  a  more  manageable 
instrument  to  accomplish.  Flighty  denunciations  of  a  law, 
obviously  right  in  principle,  whatever  objections  might  be 
thought  to  exist  to  some  of  its  details,  and  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  best  judicial  opinions  throughout  the  country, 
could  hardly  commend  themselves  to  the  convictions  of  con- 
siderate men,  however  strong  their  repugnance  might  be  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.    But  the  act  for  the  organization 

'  Mr.  Webflter'B  opinion  upon  this  special  point  was  gSven  in  no  doubtM 
terms,  in  a  speech  delirered  by  him,  at  Oapon  Springs,  Virginia,  in  1861.  He 
remarked:  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States 
refuse  wilfully  or  deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitiye  slaves,  the  South  would  no  longer 
be  bound  to  keep  the  compact.  A  bargain  broken  on  one  side^  is  broken  on 
an  sides.'' 
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of  tke  Territories  in  question,  and  the  yarious  proceedings 
under  it,  afforded  unending  theknes  of  appeal  to  popular  prej- 
udice and  passion.  Those  fimatios  and  trading  politicianS| 
who  had  already  despaired  of  their  cause,  now  jumped  upon 
their  feet  again,  and  declaimed,  with  a  strength  of  vociferation 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  their  late  dispirited  con- 
dition. *^It  repeals  the  sacred  engagement  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise ! "  was  the  hypocritical  cry  of  political  dissemr 
biers,  notoriously  engaged,  at  the  moment,  and  who  had  been 
long  engaged  in  resisting,  and  in  striving  utterly  to  nullify 
the  sacred  engagement  of  the  Constitution !  Tlie  engage- 
ment to  restore  fiigitive  slaves  had  been  ratified  by  the  whole 
people,  in  settling  the  foundations  of  the  Union.  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  but  an  act  of  Congress,  sacred  only 
in  correspondence  with  its  specific  virtue;  open  to  repeal, 
certainly,  like  any  other  act,  at  any  subsequent  session  of  the 
National  Legislature,  if  a  contingency,  unforeseen  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  seemed  to  render  such  repeal  expedient  and 
justifiable.  It  had  been  adopted,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  with  slavery,  which  constituted  the 
only  compromise  involved  in  it,  against  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  of  Northern  members  of  Congress  in  general, 
and  against  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  Northern  Repr^ 
sentatives.  It  was  repealed,  in  fact,  by  the  large  majority 
vote  ifrom  the  North,  in  Congress,  which  cut  in  two  the  line 
of  compromise,  fixed  upon  by  it,  and  who  refused  to  extend 
that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,  quoted  above,  "  A  bar- 
gain broken  on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all  sides."  In  reality, 
the  law  of  1864,  called  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  did  but  put 
into  words  the  deed  done  in  1860,  called  the  Compromise  of 
that  year;  and  that  deed  was  done  by  the  power  of  the 
North,  against  the  express  claim  of  the  South,  thstt  it  would 
be  content  with  the  engagement  of  1820,  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  carried  out  honestly  in  its  spirit  and  its  terms. 
This  source  of  dispute  continued  open,  as  has  been  already 
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shown,  until  the  consummation  of  the  canses  of  rebellioD,  in 
the  winter  of  1860-1861. 

It  has  heen  also  shown,  that  most  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  both  branches,  had  associated  themselves 
together  at  Washington,  in  an  organized  body,  for  a  sectional, 
and,  in  its  spirit,  an  unlawful  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  1854. 
With  the  extraordinary  means  and  influence  of  such  a  con- 
gressional combination,  they  had  largely,  though  secretly, 
circulated  appeals  to  popular  feeling,  which  were  practically 
in  resistance,  and  were  calculated  to  stir  the  people  up  in 
resistance  to  a  formal  measure  of  the  deliberative  assembly, 
of  which  these  gentlemen  were  themselves  component  parts, 
and  in  which  they  ought  to  have  remembered  that  they  were 
national  representatives,  instead  of  the  partisans  of  a  section. 
It  can  hardly  be  contended,  by  rational  men,  that  this  was 
not  a  specifically  seditious  organization.  If  no  act  of  '^  ag- 
gression "  had  been  heretofore  committed,  here  was  one,  at 
least,  justly  t6  be  considered  a  covert  conspiracy,  directly 
hostile  t6  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Snp- 
posiog  the  motive  to  be  fair,  and  the  object  contemplated 
honest,  they  would  afford  no  warrant  for  an  undertaking  thus 
pursued ;  except  by  admission  of  the  doctrine  that  '^  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  Scrip- 
tural text,  as  doing  evU  that  good  may  come.  The  voice  of 
Clay,  alas !  was  now  hushed  amid  the  groves  of  Ashland ; 
the  heart  of  Webster,  "  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  "  of 
Marshfield.  It  needed  but  their  trumpet-tones,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  to  have  pierced  to  the  marrow  and  the  dividing 
asunder  of  such  an  unholy  alliance,  and  to  have  staipped  it, 
in  its  inception,  with  the  characteristics  of  everlasting  rep- 
robation. 

But  now,  from  the  same  source,  proceeded  another  act  of, 
originally,  secret,  and  even  less  excusable,  '^  aggression."  A 
book  had  been  written,  filled  with  the  most  unsparing  denun- 
ciation of  the  Southern  people,  in  regard  to  their  "  peculiar 
institution,"  their  principles,  habits,  and  general  condition; 
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their  public  and  private,  their  social,  political,  moral,  aad 
Teligious  state.  It  urged  the  extinguishment  of  slavery  by 
the  most  violent  and  unsparing  means;  and  the  virtual  pro- 
scription of  slaveholders,  and  of  all  others,  in  either  section, 
ivho  maintained  any  political  or  social  relations  with  thenu 
In  fine,  it  attempted  to  fix  such  a  thoroughly  debased  and 
vicious  character  upon  the  slaveholding  population  of  the 
South,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  them,  in  that  quarter,  as 
to  make  it  seem  to  the  faithful  a  sort  of  virtue  to  exterminate 
outright  such  ^'  ruffians,  outlaws,  and  criminals.'^  ^ 

This  book  bore,  as  the  name  of  its  author,  that  of  a  person 
called  Helper,  ^d  to  be  a  North  Carolinian ;  but  who,  of 
course,  did  not  continue  to  reside  in  that  State  after  his 
work  saw  the  light.  It  was  quite  apparrait  that  the  book 
was  prepared  in  the  North,  and  intended  for  Northern  ciroa- 
lation  alone ;  for  it  could  have  no  other,  except  as  a  matter 
of  investigation,  by  such  persons  in  the  South  as  wished  to 
examine  its  contents  for  other  purposes  than  edification.  For 
instance,  its  actual  origin  was  at  once  betrayed  by  one  of 
the  modes  of  active  operation  prescribed  in  it,  that  i&^ 
*'  Abrupt  discontinuance  of  subscription  to  proslavery  news- 
papers.^' This  sentence  could  only  be  applicable  to  joumala 
so  reputed,  at  the  North ;  that  is,  to  those  which  upheld  the 

'  The  foUowiDg  passages  are  extracts  from  this  amiable  work : 

"  Our  own  banner  is  inscribed :  No  cooperation  with  slaTeholders  in  pon- 
tics ;  no  feUowsUp  with  them  in  religion ;  no  affiliation  with  them  in  sodetj ; 
no  recognition  of  proslarerj  men,  exo^  as  mffians,  ontlaws,  and  eriminals. 

« Immediate  death  to  skyerj;  or,  if  not  Immediate,  nnqnalified  proscrip- 
tion of  its  adTOcates  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 

"  It  is  our  honest  conYiction  that  aU  the  proalayery  slayeholdera  desenre  at 
once  to  be  reduced  to  a  parallel  with  the  basest  criminals  that  lie  fettered 
within  the  cells  of  our  public  prisons. 

**  We  are  determined  to  abolish  slavery  at  all  hazards— in  defiance  of  aH 
the  opposition,  of  whatever  nature,  it  is  possible  for  the  slaveocrats  to  bring 
against  us.  Of  this  they  may  take  due  notice,  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

^  We  believe  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  dedre,  the  determination,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Republican  party  to  give  the  death-blow  to  slavery." 
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principles  of  die  ConBthalioiL  and  the  Union ;  since  those  of 
the  Sonth  were  uniformly  of  a'"proslavery'*  description, 
and  conld  have  had  no  existence  there  except  in  that  char- 
acter. Indeed,  a  work  so  mtemperate  and  ferocious  conld 
only  have  owed  its  preparation  to  some  one  of  the  craziest 
of  the  Northern  fanatics,  assisted  in  snch  a  laudable  and 
patriotic  undertaking  by  other  persons,  who  designed  to  use 
it  for  party  purposes.^  In  a  word,  this  reckless  tissue  of 
&brications,  thus  endorsed,  was  a  '^campaign  document^' 
Snch  as  it  was,  it  receiyed  the  written  recommendation  of  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  Republican  members  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  some  of  those  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessedly men  of  Christian  principles,  to  suppose  that  they 
had  given  the  book  more  than  the  merest  cursory  inspection, 
before  they  so  imprudently,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  mere  force  of  example,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
formal  and  strongly  commendatory  certificate  which  helped 
to  give  the  book  its  extensive  circulation.  Indeed,  when 
this  matter  came  up  afterwards,  in  Congress,  in  the  debates 
upon  the  election  of  Speaker,  there  was  much  said  by  way 
of  palliation  of  the  act,  on  the  ground  of  incaution  exercised, 
and  of  that  sort  of  heedless  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  applicant,  or  because  others  had  first  set 
down  their  names,  which  has  been  only  too  often  practised, 
by  men  who  forget  how  their  reputations  are  thus  put  at 
stake,  and  which  often  leads  to  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  pity  that  a  similar  apology,  such  as  it  is,  could 
not  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  at  the  time,  who  afforded  the 

'  Besides  the  congressiona]  testimonial  in  favor  of  this  book,  described  in 
the  pages  following,  it  had  the  recommendation  of  a  great  number  of  leading 
men  in  the  Republican  party;  and  in  a  certificate  signed  by  sereral  of  this 
description  in  New  York,  including  members  of  the  Republican  conmiittee^ 
and  editors  of  Freesoil  newspapers,  it  was  particularly  commended  as  useful 
to  dtculate  in  sereral  of  the  Western  free  States,  the  TOte  of  which  would  be 
essential  in  the  approachhig  election  of  President. 
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work  his  nnqnaKfied  approral,  after  a  carefbl  perusal  of  its 
contents.' 

The  book,  and  the  recommendation  tlins  procored  for  it, 
were  artfully  contrived  for  effec(t  among  a  laige  class  of  the 
Northern  people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  means  of  con- 
tradiction, and  of  whatever  qualifying  facts  might  have  been 
adduced.  The  people  of  the  quarter  so  violently  assailed, 
would  naturally  disdain  attempts  at  refutation;  but  the 
fiJsehoods,  and  the  acrimony  with  which  they  were  brought 
forward,  produced  among  them  the  natural,  perhaps,  the  in- 
tended results,  of  indignation  and  fiery  remonstrance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  such  a  libel,  so  authorised,  against  a  people 
who  have  more  recently  shown  the  world  how  well  deserved, 
or  otherwise,  such  a  description  of  them  might  be,  could 
have  little  salutary  influence  towards  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  XJnion.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  this  publication 
was  a  sensible  reaction  in  the  general  public  sentiment  of 
the  North,  and  in  Congress.  This  appeared  especially  when 
that  body  came  together,  in  December,  1858,  and  the  elec- 
tion for  Speaker  of  the  House  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Helper  testi- 
monial; and,  although  he  affirmed  that  he  had  never  read 
the  book,  and  had  totally  forgotten. the  fa«t  of  signing  the- 
paper  in  question,  yet  ignorance  was  held  to  be  no  excuse, 
on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  his  standing ;  so  that,  after  a 
contest  of  several  months,  and  many  ballotings,  his  party 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  canvass,  and 

^  The  following  endonement  b j  Mr.  Sewtfd  undoubtedly  had  the  moBi 
miaohievous  effect: 

*"  AvBUXir,  IT.  Y^  jQae  Mth,  186T. 
'*  GiNTUEKxir :  I  haye  reodred  from  you  a  copy  of  the  recent  publication, 
entitled  the  '  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,*  and  have  read  i£  with  the  deep> 
eat  attention.  It  seema  to  me  a  work  of  great  merit ;  rich,  yet  accurate  in 
BtaUstical  information,  and  logical  in  ita  analogies ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it 
will  exert  a  great  iofiuence  on  the  public  mmd,  in  favor  of  truth  and  justice. 
^I  am,  gentlemen,  yeiy  respectftilly,  W.  H.  SEWAxn.** 
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a  Speaker  was  ^entnally  diosen  wlio  was  not  liable  to  the 
ofTensiye  imputation  in  question/ 

It  was  not  singular,  considering  the  morbid  temper  to 
which  it  is  eyident  that  popular  feeling  in  the  North  had  be- 
come extensively  wrought  up,  that  such  a  headstrong  and 
reckless  fimatic  as  *^  John  Brown,"  should  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  promoting  a  servile  insurrection.  The  events  of  that 
^equally  foolish  and  criminal  undertaking — ^his  hardihood,  his 
ignorance,  his  want  of  means  and  influence^  his  incapacity  to 
compare  these  deficiences  with  the  requirements  for  an  enter- 
prise BO  formidable,  his  utter  failure  to  accomplish  any  part 
of  the  object  contemplated,  except  the  alarm  of  a  peaoeM 
village  and  the  murder  of  several  of  its  unoffending  inhab- 
itants; his  capture  and  trial  and  execution;  the  immense 
sensation  created  throughout  the  whole  country,  m§de  up 
partly  of  indignation  at  an  attempt  so  ferocious,  and  partly 
of  ridicule  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparation ;  the  total 
want  of  effect  upon  the  reluctant  slaves,'  and  the  generally 

'  It  was  during  the  protracted  and  sharp  debates  of  this  contest  for  the 
Speakership,  that  portions  of  a  pamphlet,  alleged  to  have  been  widelj  circa- 
lated  throu^^  the  North  and  the  South,  were  read  in  the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives,  upon  motion  of  one  of  the  members,  which  contained  a  plan  of  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  latter  part 
of  the  country.  Amongst  other  things,  it  proposed  **  to  land  military  forces 
in  the  Southern  States,  who  shall  raise  the  standard  of  fireedom,  and  oaU  the 
slaves  to  it,  and  such  free  persons  a^may  be  willing  to  Join  it"  The  purpose 
was  thus  more  particularly  dereloped : 

**  Our  plan  is  to  make  war,  opcsily  or  secretly  as  circumstances  may  dictate, 
upon  the  property  of  the  slaveholders  and  thdr  abettors ;  not  for  its  destruc- 
tion, if  that  can  be  easily  avoided,  but  to  convert  it  to  the  use  of  the  slaves. 
If  it  cannot  be  thus  converted,  we  advise  its  destruction.  Teach  the  slaves 
to  bum  their  loasters*  buildings,  to  kill  their  cattle  and  hogs,  to  conceal  and 
destroy  farming  utensils,  to  abandon  labor  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  let 
the  crops  perish.'* 

A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  ** philanthropy'*  was  heard  of  from  some 
quarters,  during  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  a  Uttle  of  it  put  in 
practice. 

*  In  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Lewis  WasUngton,  who  was  seized  and  kept 
a  prisoner,  with  some  of  Us  slaves,  by  Brown,  until  rescued  by  the  party  of 
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ignotnioioiiB  issue  of  the  adventure ;  the  tolling  of  bells  and 
the  firing  of  minnte-gunSy  apon  the  occasion  of  Brown's 
faneral;  the  meeting-houses  draped  in  mourning,  as  for  a 
hero ;  the  prayers  offered,  the  sermons  and  discourses  pro- 
nounced in  his  honor  as  for  a  saint — all  are  of  a  date  too 
recent  and  are  too  familiarly  known,  to  require  more  than 
this  passing  allusion. 

Of  course,  a  transaction  so  flagitious,  with  its  attendant 
circumstances,  affording  such  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
spirit  by  which  no  small  portion  of  the  Northern  population 
was  actuated,  could  but  produce  the  profoundest  impression 
upon  the- people  of  the  South.  Here  was  open*and  armed 
<< aggression;"  whether  clearly  understood  and  encouraged 
beforehand,  certainly  exulted  in  afterwards,  by  persons  of  a 
very  efferent  standing  from  that  of  the  chief  actor  in  this 
bloody  incursion  into  a  peaceful  State.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  deep  resentment  .manifested  at  the  South,  in  a  oertiun 
sense,' the  "raid"  was  a  clear  matter  of  triumph  to  that  quar- 
ter. It  plainly  revealed  the  quiet  and  contented  disposition 
of  its  slave  population,  a  point  so  thoroughly  confirmed  by 
the  uniform  experience  of  the  war,  but  which  was  supposed 
by  many  at  the  North  to  be  always  "  pantingly "  on  the 
point  of  rising.  It  afforded,  also,  in  the  prominence  of  a  &ct 
so  startling  and  atrocious,  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  fanatical  tendencies  of  the  North.  In  the  latter  section, 
its  influence  was,  also,  in  no  small  degree  favorable  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  country.  The  publication  of  the  "  Im- 
pending Crisis  of  the  South"  had  disgusted  and  checked 
some,  if  it  had  misled  and  stimulated  others ;  but  the  **  John 
Brown  Raid,"  presented  in  all  its  living  features  of  actual 

U.  S.  trOops,  imder  Colonel  Robert  £.  Lee,  appean  the  following  question  and 
answer  in  regard  to  the  affair : 

"  Queatum. — ^Did  it  excite  any  spirit  of  insubordination  among  your  ne- 
groes? 

"  ^fz«w«r.— Not  the  slightest.  If  any  thing,  they  were  mnch  more  tracta- 
ble than  before." — Senate  Report^  p.  40. 
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enormity,  seemed  to  bring  a  practical,  visible  crisis  to  tbe 
whole  country  nearer  at  band.  From  such  a  contingency 
considerate  men  shrank  with  honest  dread ;  and  a  sensible 
reaction  took  place,  capable  of  being  made  to  serve  the  best 
purposes,  for  the  promotion  and  security  of  the  cgmmon  x>eace 
and  wel&re. 

The  character  of  tbis  assault  upon  the  military  post 
of  Harper's  Peiry  is  to  be  judged  of,  however,  not  by  the 
insignificance  of  the  instruments,  or  by  its  inevitable  failure 
to  accomplish  the  end  designed.  It  assumes  importance, 
or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  to  the  countenance  given  to 
it  by  otherl^  tban  those  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  to  the 
approbation  subsequently  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  the 
actors,  and  to  tbe  numbers  of  those  willing  t<^  become  acces-  , 
series  after  the  fact  to  a  deed  of  midnight  murder,  intended 
to  be  the  inauguration  of  a  servile  insurrection,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  sufficient  strength  to  give  loose  to  all  the  atrocities 
and  brutalities  common  to  such  a  savage  uprising.  And 
nothing  was  here  wanting  to  insure  a  more  wide-spread  scene 
of  horror  and  desolation  than  the  world,  perhaps,  had  ever 
befeie  witnessed,  except  a  totally  different  relation  between 
the  masters  and  their  servants  in  the  South,  than  that  falsely 
imi^ined  by  the  conspirators,  and  by  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  either  before  or  after  the  feet.  Of  course,  the  reverend 
clergy,  the  good  men  and  good  women,  who  met  in  tbe  sane* 
tuaries  of  the  Father  of  Mercies,  to  celebrate  an  attempt  so 
full  of  the  omens  of  miseries  unutterable,  and  to  mourn  over 
its  ill  success,  must  have  seen  this  transaction  through  a  very 
different  medium  from  that  by  which  questions  not  subject  to 
the  beguilements  of  casuistry  ordinarily  present  themselves 
to  a-troly  Christian  mind.  They  rejoiced,  in -feet,  that  a  sup- 
posed moral  object  had  been  sought  by  the  commission  of  a 
deliberate  crime,  and,  under  an  unhappily  perverted  sense  of 
the  right,  supposed  that  the  end  aimed  at  justified  the  means. 
But,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it-  was  met  by  the 
fevorable  response  of  the  North— though  in  itself  but  the 
skimiish  of  an  outpost,  in  its  immediate  incidents — it  never- 
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theless  betokened  predeteimined  enmity  in  one  part  of  the 
Union  against  another  -part ;  was  an  overt  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  Goyemment,  in  the  peace  of  which  only  could 
the  Union  stand  secure,  and  was  the  signal  and  forerunner 
of  war.         ^ 

Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  conservatiye  masses  of  the 
country  possessed  an  inmiense  superiority  of  physical  and 
moral  force  over  their  opponents ;  and  could  that  have  been 
guided  by  prudence  and  patriotism,  it  must  have  resulted 
in  the  entire  and  permanent  overthrow  of  the  now  concen* 
trated  elements  of  radicalism  and  discord.  At  the  election 
for  President,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  Republican  candidate, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  fell  short  of  a  majority  by  nearly  a  million  of 
votes;  while  his  plurality,  in  the  &ee  States  alone,  was 
considerably  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.^  It  needed 
now,  &r  more  than  upon  the  important  occasion  to  which 
Mr.  Benton  referred  in  a  note  to  the  Debates  in  Congress, 
already  cited  in  his  volume,  ^'the  last  words  of  the  last  great 
men  of  that  wonderful  time."  There  were  many  still  upon  the 
stage,  inspired  by  as  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism  as  hadever 
animated  the  hearts  of  elder  patriots ;  but  the  latter  had  left 
few  or  no  successors  to  the  powerful  influence  which  they  pef- 
sonally  exerted,  and  which  had  been  found  hitherto  able  to 
compose  the  stormy  passions  by  which  the  country  had  at 
times  been  agitated.  But,  although  the  multitude,  under 
the  whip  applied  by  a  very  inferior  order  of  men,  was  &st 
getting  possession  of  the  bit,  to  run  the  sort  of  helter-skelter 
race  which  usually  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  it 
needed,  after  all,  but  a  very  little  of  that  true  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, among  persons  of  substantial  influence,  on  both 

1  Lmooln's  vote  was  1,867,611 ;  the  oombined  vote  of  DoogUui,  Bieckxn* 
ridge,  and  Bell  amounted  to  2,804,560.  In  &e  ftee  States,  the  BepabUcans 
cast  1,781,182  votes ;  the  opposition,  1,544,218.  In  the  five  of  the  fifteen 
slaves  States,  which  cast  a  certain  number  of  votes  for  lincofai,  namely :  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Hatyrand,  Missouri,  and  Yhri^nia,  the  aggr^ate  reached  26,- 
480-— principally  cast  hi  Ifissouri,  namely,  17,028.  In  the  same  States,  the 
sum  of  the  votes  for  his  opponents  was  561,068. 
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sides,  whioh  should  hare  marked  the  conduct  of  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  an  enlightened  and  Christian  age,  to  avert  that  ter 
rible  impending  catastrophe,  which,  it  is  not  to  be  sapposed, 
that  the  great  majority,  apon  either  side,  could  hare  really 
desired  to  bring  upon  the  common  country. 


CHAPTEB    XIII. 

Wiuit  of  Fidelitj  to  the  ConitltatioD  placed  the  Coantiy  In  Circnmstanoes  tending  to  Open 
Baptore.— *'HistoriesiL"— The  Keoessltj  of  Strict  Adherence  to  Gonstttattoaal  Fko- 
▼lalons  In  a  Bepablla— The  Danger  aUlI  before  the  Country.— The  South,  In  a  Con- 
Btitational  Point  of  Ylev.— Ez-QoTemor  Andrew  before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate.— 
The  **•  People"  did  net  bring  about  the  War.— The  Bimnlonleta,  In  both  Seetion^  to 
whom  it  Was  owing,  few  In  Komber.— OoTeraor  Banhe  willing  **  to  let  theUnioD  dldei* 
—A  State  Flag.— A  Berolatlonarj  Belie— Mr.  Qnlncy.- Bed  Bepablican&— Mr.  John 
P.  Hale's  Opinion  of  the  Likelihood  of  Diaaolntion  if  Lincoln  ahoold  not  be  elected. 

Ik  the  fiicts,  thus  imperfectly  set  forth  in  these  pages,  are 
to  be  found  the  positive  causes  of  the  war.  These  worked 
themselves  out  to  the  &tal  hour  of  that  decisive  breach  in  the 
Democratic  party,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  ^^  dishonest 
victory"  of  the  Republicans — dishonest,  not  because  the 
election  was  not  lawful  and  regular  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  its  accidental 
result  by-the  divisions  of  the  majority,  it  so  thoroughly  mis- 
represented the  real  state  of  sentiment  in  the  country.  In 
fine, — want  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution — a  long  and  devi- 
ous aberration  from  the  simplest  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Union — exhibited  in  such  manifestations  as  have  been  de- 
scribed in  this  recapitulation,  led  directly  to  that  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  in  both  sections,  which  grew  more  and  more 
embittered,  until  finally  the  die  was  cast.*     Were  it  not  so, 

'  In  a  recently  publiahed  letter  of  the  distingaished  English  writer,  known 
88  "  Historicos  ^*  (October  18th,  1865X  appears  the  following  passage,  in  ref* 
erence  to  a  jadidal  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

*'  These  are  the  words  of  a  judgment  (pronounced,  be  it  remembered,  by 
the  Northern  minority  of  the  Court) :  *  This  greatest  of  dvil  wars  was  not 
gradually  deyeloped  by  popular  commotion,  tumultuous  assemblies,  or  lootl 
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those  earnest  and  solemn  remonstrances  of  Webster  (the 
"  Defender  of  the  Constitution"),  of  Clay,  of  Crittenden— of 
hosts  of  far-seeing  and  patriotic  citizens,  dead  or  yet  among 
the  living — remonstrances  so  long  and  faithfully  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  a  too  inoreduloniS  people— might  now  seem  as  idle 
as  the  faltering  accents  of  the  most  visionary  alarmists. 

But  this  view  of  the  case  is  the  more  important  to  be 
taken  into  the  most  solicitous  consideration,  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  because  any  secure  possession  of  their 
civil  rights  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  unvarying  adhesion 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution*  For  that 
great  instrument,  defining  and  restraining  the  powers  of  those 
persons  in  the  representative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart* 
ments  of  the  Government,  to  whom  the  people  from  time  to 
time  commit  the  administration  of  the  laws,  is  the  sole  char- 
ter of  their  political  liberties,  and  their  only  barrier  against 

nnoiganized  msuxrecUon.  If  it  had  been,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  wait 
and  see  whether  it  was  about  *to  ripen  into  war.  But  in  this  case,  there 
was  neither  necessity  nor  justification  for  waiting.'  For,  continues  the  same 
Judgment,  '  however  long  may  have  been  its  previous  conception,  it  never- 
theless sprang  /rom  lA«  pareid  brain  of  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of 
war.'  " 

Saying  nothing  of  this  judicial  reversal  of  a  classical  legend,  or  of  tho 
philosophy  which  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  great  rebellion  to  spring 
up  at  the  stamp  of  a  foot,  in  a  country  ^here  a  very  great  many  must  have 
been  previously  consulted  on  the  subject— considering  the  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  1850  and  its  result ;  the  tumults  for  such  a  series  of  years, 
and  the  battles,  in  Kansas ;  the  slave-rescues  by  the  violence  of  mobs ;  the  as- 
saults upon  court-houses,  not  always  without  incurring  the  dreadful  guilt  of 
murder ;  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  and  its  eflfects  upon  both  sections ;  the  mul- 
titudes of  excited  popular  assemblies  in  dty  and  town ;  and  innumerable  other 
incidents  occurring  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  ten  years  before 
the  outbreak — showing  a  decidedly  morbid  condition  of  the  public  mind — it 
may  be  respiectfiilly  remarked,  that  the  "Northern  mi^'ority  of  the  Court*' 
cannot  have  observed  the  course  of  events  so  carefiilly  as  they,  doubtless, 
study  the  points  of  law  submitted  to  them.  The  truth  is,  the  country  was  full 
of  warnings,  and  everybody  expected  war,  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  the 
BepubHcait  leaders.  They  were  naturally  reluctant  to  admit  that  any  thing 
for  which  they  were  responsible  could  be  the  occarion  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 
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osarpatioiL  It  is  itself  the  government,  of  which  men,  duly 
chosen  for  the  poipose,  are  only  administrators.  If  dis- 
regarded in  any  one  of  its  essential  provisions — no  matter 
under  what  plea,  or  what  pretext — ^though  the  forms  of  a  re- 
public may  for  a  time,  and  possibly,  from  habit  or  whatever 
cause,  for  a  considerable  time,  may  remain ;  yet  the  liie  of 
the  republic  will  have,  in  &Gt,  departed.  The  people,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  may  be  attending  to  their  &rm8 
and  their  merchandise ;  but  in  all  their  political  relations  they 
will  have  become  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  master.  The 
President  might  then  be  elected,  for  one  term,  or  for  many 
successive  terms,  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Thus,  Au- 
gustus Cffisar,  and  others  after  him,  went  through  with  the 
formalities  and  the  farce  of  an  election  to  the  consulship, 
while  actually  and  permanently  wielding,  under  the  style  and 
by  the  authority  of  emperor,^  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
world.  Hence,  things  may  often  be  at  their  worst,  when 
they  seem  the  smoothest ;  the  power  of  the  State  may  easily 
and  imperceptibly  pass  from  the  many  to  the  few,  or  the  one ; 
and  popular  liberty,  so  difficult  to  be  won  and  established, 
may  be  lost  beyond  recovery,  in  the  briefest  space  of  time, 
before  the  danger  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed  has  been 
thought  at  all  imminent,  at  any  particular  emergency.  And, 
if  it  should  be  alleged,  that  the  republic  has  heretofore  6m> 
vived  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Executive,  or  of 
Congress,  without  permanent  injury  to  its  institutions — it 
should  be  observed,  that  a  vital  distinction  exists  between 
those  acts  which  are  merely  extra-constitutional ;  that  is,  those 
not  especially  provided  for  by  the  instrument,  but  which  do 
prejudice  to  no  man's  rights ;  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  purchase  for  the  common  benefit — 
and  acts  which  are  anti-constitutional ;  that  is,  which  infringe 

'  Simply  imperataTy  commander;  the  daief  officer  of  an  anny,  as  we 
now  Bay,  "General;"  but  bestowed  npon  persons  dotbed  with  high  mfli- 
taty  authority,  as  incident  to  the  goremment  of  a  province,  for  example.  It 
was  retained  as  the  popular  tiae  of  him  who  really  possessed  the  supreme 
command  of  the  armies  and  the  State. 
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the  express  provisions  of  the  iDStrament,  and  deprive  any 
number  of  citizens  of  that  safeguard,  which  the  government, 
hj  the  charter  of  its  existence,  was  bound  to  afford  to  their 
property  and  political  privileges.  For,  whenever  the  latter 
class  of  unconstitutional  measures  is  allowed,  or  is  extenuated 
by  the  popular  assent,  the  shield,  which  was  their  protection, 
broken  through  in  a  vital  part,  crumbles  into  fragments,  in 
the  whole.  Ko  art  or  care  can  then  make  the  well-wrought 
fabric,  so  delicate,  yet  so  strong  in  its  entireness,  able  to  re- 
sist another  blow ;  and  self-government  will  no  longer  exist, 
except  in  name.  Under  a  hereditary  government,  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  is  a  very  different  affair.  It  is  a  casualty 
which  need  leave  no  permanent  iU  effects,  if  the  steps  are 
retraced  and  the  remedy  applied ;  and  still  the  government 
stands  secure.  But  under  republican  forms,  the  Constitution 
is  the  anchor  by  which  they  are  held.  To  violate  it,  there- 
fore, is  to  cut  the  cable  and  send  the  ship  of  state  adrift.  It 
is  revolution,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  government 
for  the  old.  The  President  of  the  republic  will  then  have 
become  an  irresponsible  ruler ;  and  if  arbitrarily  disposed, 
with  the  public  patronage  and  the  military  force  at  his  com- 
mand, will  be  sure  to  find  a  Congress  subservient  enough  to 
submit  to  his  decrees. 

Here,  therefore,  was  the  grand  danger — ^perhaps  more 
apparent  to  many  minds  now,  than  in  the  progress  of  events 
preceding  the  rebellion— of  disregarding  the  arguments  and 
entreaties  of  sober  statesmen,  to  observe  a  sacred  respect  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution ;  and  of  listening  to  the 
blandishments  of  minor  demagogues,  equally  incapable  of 
valuing  or  of  understanding  its  iaestimable  virtues ;  or  to  am- 
bitious politicians  of  a  higher  stamp,  recklessly  setting  before 
the  multitude  the  elusive  and  dangerous  idea  of  a  fantastic 
"  higher  law," — which  could  but  vary  with  the  fickle  lights  of 
their  discordant  minds — as  superior  to  that  beforetime  estab- 
lished by  wise  and  Christian  men,  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
for  the  law  of  the  land ;  or  to  shallow-brained  enthusiasts  and 
impracticable  fanatics,  who  followed  out  their  disorganizing 
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and  mificMerooB  theories,  irrespectively  alike  of  the  preoepis 
of  religion  and  the  requirements  of  homan  legislation. 

In  this  contest  for  the  Constitation,  carried  on  equally  by 
the  conservatives  of  the  North,  in  concarrence  with  the  main 
body,  nndor  whatever  party  name,  of  the  people  of  the  Soath, 
against  the  insidions  or  open  assaults  of  the  radical  orgaoiia- 
tion — ^it  is  obvious  that  the  clearest  interests  of  the  citiaens 
of  the  slave  States — to  speak  of  no  other  inducem^it  affeist* 
ing  them — must  have  impelled  them  to  seek  its  preservation* 
Indeed,  they  could  have  had  no  conceivaUe  motive,  so  long 
as  they  believed  it  could  be  maintained,  for  the  abandonment 
of  a  safeguard  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  that  species 
of  property  held  by  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
possessions  of  the  free  States.  It  cannot  be  justly  denied, 
therefore,  that  in  the  long  struggles  which  preceded  the  war, 
the  people  of  that  section  strenuously  and  steadily  strug;g^ed 
for  tJie  maintenance  of  the  grreat  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
In  a  word,  in  contending. for  the  security  of  their  slave 
property,  they  contended  for  that  one  original  and  indis- 
pensable  compact  of  the  Constitution,  without  which  neither 
Constitution  nor  the  Union,  of  which  it  was  the  exposition 
and  the  bond,  could  have  had  any  existence.  Doubtless,  in 
certain  particulars,  they  may  have  interpreted  its  provisions 
erroneously.  Doubtless,  in  the  peculiar  relations  which  they 
occupied  towards  the  Union — the  guardians,  as  it  were,  of  a 
special  provision,  in  the  faithful  fidfilment  of  which  by  the 
whole  country  their  own  important  interests  only  were 
directly  involved — ^they  seised  upon  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  intrench  themselves  with  political  power.*  Doubt- 
less, while  this  attitude,  on  their  part,  made  them,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  the  objects  of  jealousy  at  the  North, 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  aQosion  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Bogliah  used  to 
Bpeak  of  their  Northern  neighbors,  with  whom  they  carried  on  war  for  so 
many  centuries,  remarks,  that  they  forgot  '*that  their  own  eneroaebmeots 
upon  the  independence  of  Scotland  obliged  the  weaker  nation  to  defend  them- 
selves by  policy  as  well'  as  force.**  Note  to  '*  Talisman,*'  vol  i,  p.  SM. 
"Household  Edition." 
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they  were  themselyes  over-jealous  of  the  general  disposition 
of  the  free  States,  and,  by  pushing  this  sensitiyeness  to  ex- 
tremes, helped  to  bring  that  which  they  most  dreaded  Upon 
themselves.  But  they  conceived,  there  is  as  little  doubt, 
that  they  were  always,  aijd  always  unjustly,  upon  their 
defence.  They  defended  themselves  accordingly,  and,  but 
for  their  final  grand  mistake,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  bave  done  so  successAilly  to  the  last.  But 
however  pressing  they  may  have  appeared  in  this  respect,  in 
no  respect  exceeding  the  earnestness  of  their  assailants  for  a 
whole  generation ;  however  violent  the  tone  of  some  portion 
of  their  press — ^in  which  certain  Northern  journals  were  not  a 
whit  behind  them ;  however  intemperate  the  resolutions  of 
some  of  their  legislative  assemblies  and  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers— equalled,  certiunly,  by  the  resolves  and  the  harangues 
commended  by  many  legislative  and  popular  assembli^  in  a 
colder  region  of  the  country ;  however  arrogant  the  language 
and  8upercili<^  the  bearing  df  some  of  their  members  of 
Congress — ^paralleled,  in  another  way,  by  the  occasionally 
strong,  not  to  say  absolutely  abusive  and  necessarily  offensive 
language  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  North ; 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  openly  fought  out  their 
cause,  with  manliness  and  vigor,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
nation,  and  won  whatever  they  gained,  **  not  without  dust 
and  heat,"  *  If  they  were,  in  fact,  responsible  for  certain 
"  aggressions,"  though  none,  it  is  believed,  of  a  covert  charac- 
ter, in  the  protection  of  "  unalienable  rights  "  which  they  con- 

'  It  most  be  gratifying  to  the  feellngB  of  every  true  American  to  observe 
the  maimer,  becoming  a  soldier,  and  honorable  in  a  victorioos  soldier,  in 
which  General  Grant  refers  to  his  adversary,  in  liis  recently  published  formal 
report  of  his  campaigns.  After  complimenting  in  warm  terms  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  the  EasteiTi  and  the  Western  Stotes, 
he  remarks : 

**  All  have  a  proud  record,  and  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  them- 
selves and  each  other  for  having  done  their  full  share  in  restoring  the  su- 
premacy of  law  over  every  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Let  than  hope  far  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  vnth  that  enemy^  whose  man' 
haodf  however  mistaken  the  eaute,  drew  forth  euch  herculean  deeds  of  vahrJ*^ 
16 
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oeiyed  to  be  in  danger,  perhaps  they  are  entitled  to  the  sort 
of  apology  offered  by  a  witness,*  since  much  distinguished, 
to  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  February,  1860,  at  the 
investigation  of  the  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  ques- 
tion proposed  to  hira,  in  reference  to  Brown,  and  his  answer, 
was  as  follows : 

QyttHon,  There  wae  aootlier  feei  of  his,  that  of1ddm|»phig  BflgitMe  in 
jGflsonri,  and  mmdng  them  off  to  Iowa.  WasthatapertafhiaiemoeBwhidi 
oonunaaded  your  sympathy  ? 

Antwer,  The  traDBactio&  to  which  you  refer,  is  one  which  I  do  not,  from 
my  point  of  tiew,  regard  as  justifiable.  I  suppose  Oaptain  Brown  did,  and  I 
presome  I  should  not  Judge  him  sererdy  at  all  for  that  transaction,  becanse  I 
slumld  suppoae  that  he  might  have  regarded  tha^  if  not  defendTo,  at  least 
ofmmuf  nocarfoM  m  ths  naiyre  of  tikfimM    an  Ojfffrmriony  to  pr09aU  or  r^ 


But,  certainly,  there  never  was  a  war,  assuredly  never 
one  upon  so  grand  a  scale,  with  which  the  people,  in  its  in- 
auguration, had  so  little  to  do.  This  fact  is  rAidered  evident 
enough  by  the  actual  state  of  parties  during  the  year  antece- 
dent to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  *  As  if  apprehending, 
however,  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive  political  ac- 
tion, each  party  summoned  its  ordinary  convention  of  dele- 
gates at  a  much  earlier  day  in  the  season  than  that  at  which 
such  assemblies  were  usually  held.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
that,  at  this  period,  actual  war  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  was  contemplated,  on  either  side^f  the  line  by  the 
many,  however  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  may  have 
entered  into  the  imaginations  of  a  smaller  number  in  both 
sections  of  the  country.  It  had  not  been  out  of  the  concep- 
tions of  some,  certainly,  in  the  North ;  and  there  were  un- 
questionably those  in  the  South  who  were  ready  enough  to 
meet  the  contingency,  if  their  object  could  not  be  accom* 
plished  at  a  less  costly  sacrifice.  But,  while  there  could  be 
no  question  in  regard  to  the  class  in  the  one  quarter^  which 

>  Bx-Goremor  Andrew,  of  Haisachusetts. 
*  Senate  Report,  p.  198. 
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had  openly  avowed  its  Bentiments,  and  had  been  sedulonsly, 
but  in  a  somewhat  futile  manner,  endeavoring  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  for  many  years,  by  the  aid  of,  perhaps,  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  its  population,  including  collaborators  of 
the  fairer  sex — ^in  the  other  quarter,  there  were  few,  indeed, 
even  of  those  who  afterwards  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
rebellion,  who  at  the  period  in  question  either  desired  or 
seriously  contemplated  such  a  consummation. 

In  reality,  the  number  of  actual  disunionists  in  either  sec- 
tion was  comparatively  insignificant.  In  the  South,  uncondi- 
tional disunionists  can  at  any  time  have  been  very  few 
among  persons  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  since  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  superiority  of  their  position 
within  the  circle  of  the  great  republic  of  States,  if  properly 
protected  by  it,  to  that  which  they  would  occupy  as  a  sepa- 
rate republic  of  States,  each  of  which  would  contain  a  slave- 
holding  community.  The  union  of  free  and  slave  States  was 
the  bond  of  strength,  as  it  should  have  been  the  pledge  of 
peace.  Tet,  it  might  have  seemed,  on  repeated  occasions, 
during  the  ten  or  a  dozen  years  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
rebellion,  as  if  not  a  few  conspicuqps  persons  in  the  North, 
in  despair  of  carrying  into  effect  their  public  or  private 
aims  while  the  Union  existed,  or  else  from  actual  preju- 
dice and  repugnance  towards  the  South — whatever  might 
have  been  the  degree  of  support  they  would  have  received 
from  the  people — did  entertain  the  idea  of  Northern  seces- 
sion, or  of  a  separation  of  the  free  from  the  slave  States. 
Expressions  to  that  effect  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  certain  quarters.  Memorials  asking  for  a  peaceable 
dissolution  of  the  Union  frequently  obtained  a  great  num- 
ber of  signatures.  A  well-known  politician  had  been 
repeatedly  chosen  Governor  of  a  New  England  State, 
notwithstanding  his  avowal  that  in  a  certain  contingen- 
cy, not  specified,  he  would  be  willmg  to  "let  the  Union 
slide."*     It  was  during  the  occupation  of  the  executive 

>  Ex-Govemor  Banks. 
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chair  by  the  eame  chief  magistrate,  that  the  banner  of 
the  Commonwealth^  at  a  period  of  high  political  excite- 
ment, was  snbstitnted  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  staff  of  the  State  House,  and  continued  to  be  there  dis- 
played for  days,  at  least,  and  until  public  notice  called  to  a 
fact,  the  significance  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  caused 
the  restoration  of  the  national  ensign  to  its  accustomed 
place.  Another  chief-magistrate*  of  the  same  Common- 
wealth, while  peace  was  yet  unbroken,  had  accepted,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  present  of  a  Revolutionary  musket 
from  a  conspicuous  abolitionist  clergyman,  who  had  himself 
declared  ''  a  drum-head  Constitution  ^  the  only  one  worthy  of 
regard — ^and  with  due  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in  session,  had  wel- 
comed the  gun  with  a  formal  and  enthusiastic  address,  at 
the  capital  of  the  State ;  and,  rather  as  a  symbol  of  what 
guns  might  be  expected  to  do  afterwards,  it  may  be  thought, 
than  for  the  past  achievements  of  an  ordinary  relic  of  the 
old  Revolutionary  War, "  with  dewy  eye  and  trembling  lips,'' " 
had  actually  imprinted  a  kiss  of  affection  upon  the  body  of 
the  weapon*  A  very  aged  citizen '  of  the  same  Common- 
wealth, of  high  social  and  literary  position,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  Freesoil  candidate  for  Governor,  while  the 
amalgamating  process  was  going  forward  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Republicans,  had  published  a  pamphlet,  during  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration,  in  which  he  urged  it  as  the  duty 
of  the  North  to  ^'take  possession  of  the  Government," 
whether  "forcibly,"  if  "peacably"  the  means  might  have 
seemed  inadequate,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

These  are  but  straws,  it  is  true,  which  make  manifest 
more  or  less  pointedly  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  throughout  the  West  and  centre  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  there  were  many  indications 


*  Ex-Goremor  Andrew. 

*  See  his  speech  on  the  ocearaon. 

*  Josiah  Qnincj,  Senior. 
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which  did  not  look  £siForable  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
Union,  long  before  Southern  secession  had  begun  to  assume 
any  definite  aspect.  Indeed,  there  were  well-informed  and 
judicious  persons,  who  were  quite  as  apprehensive  of  an  out- 
break in  the  fi^e  States,  in  case  of  a  Democratic  triumph  at 
the  election  to  ensue,  as  of  resistance  at  the  South,  should 
the  turn  of  that  election  prove  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
party.^  It  is  true,  that  the  general  disposition  of  the  North- 
em  population  was  such,  and  the  numbers  of  those  in  favor 
of  law  and  order  so  very  largely  exceeded  any  conceivable 
reckoning  of  others  upon  whose  aid  Qr  sympathy  the  fanatics 
could  possibly  count,  that  the  imagination  of  such  an  ad- 
venture might  seem  wild  in  the  extreme.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, believed  that  schemes  of  this  description,  perhaps,  were 
entertained ;  seldom  taking  any  distinct  shape  in  the  minds 
of  more  than  a  comparatively  few  of  the  more  reckless, 
among  the  native,  and  a  certain  class  of  the  foreign  popult^ 
tion,  of  the  Union.  For  there  were  many  of  this  latter  class 
in  the  country — ^radicals,  revolutionists,  and  Red-Republicans 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe — ^restless,  and  ready  for  any 
enterprise,  which  might  seetn  likely  to  promote  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  failed  to  inculcate  successfully  at  home. 
Others  of  this  same  description  of  immigrants,  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  foreign  revolution,  more  rationally  became 
quiet  citizens  of  a  land,  in  which  they  had  found  peace  and 
freedom,  and  T^hich  they  felt  it  both  unwise  and  ungrateM 
to  disturb. 

>  In  evidence  of  the  state  of  sentiment  referred  to— «nd  it  may  be 
thought  as  concludve  as  many  dtalaons  ficom  inferior  aathorities — ^the  follow- 
ing passage  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  speech,  delivered  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  at  South  Frambgham,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1860,  by  a 
leading  Republican  Senator  of  the  North  (Mr.  John  P.  Hale),  who  had  been  ' 
the  candidate  of  the  Freesoil  party  for  President  a  few  years  previously : 

**  The  South  talked  about  dissolving  the  Union  if  linooln  was  elected. 
The  Republican  party  would  elect  him.  Just  to  see  if  tb^  would  do  it.  The 
Uhum  va»  more  lUedy  to  be  dieeolved  i/hewaeftoi  deML'^^Eiport  of  Boelon 
Courier,  October  12th. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Tbe  MTenl  Varty  OooTaiitlonB  for  the  Nomlnfttloii  of  Ftesldent  »d  Tloe-Frealdent  In  the 
Spring.of  1840— the  Demoentlo,  the  ConstitiilloiiAl  Union,  md  the  Bepnbllcu.— lie 
Dolngeof  Mch  BtfttedfUid  those  of  the  DemocnttcaDd  BepobUcanFutleaperticabflf 
tnalTxed 

Thb  National  Democratic  Convention  was  first  in  the 
field,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  assembled  at  Charleston,  South 
CaroliAa,  on  the  23d  day  of  ApriL  They  came  together  in 
no  very  harmonious  spirit  The  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats  in  Congress  had  not,  for  some  time,  acted  with 
that  cordial  oodperation  which  had  distinguished  them  in 
former  times.  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  prominent  candidate  of 
the  party;  and,  judging  of  the  matter  simply  upon  those 
grounds  of  action  which  are  obvious  to  the  public  apprehen- 
sion, there  seems  to  have  been  no  sound  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  received  a  nomination  which  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  his  election  by  a  very  great  majority. 
For  the  aggregate  sum  of  votes  cast  for  the  two  Democratic 
candidates  proved  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  larger  than  that  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Had 
Mr.  Douglas  been  nominated,  it  may  be  judged  improbable 
that  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  party  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  propose  candidates;  and,  in  that  event, 
though  it  is  likely  that  many  would  have  declined  to  vote, 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  at  least,,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand more  votes  would  have  swelled  the  Democratic  majority. 
Whatever  designs  may  have  been  entertained  by  any  portion 
of  the  radicals,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  would 
then  have  ventured  upon  an  open  rupture  with  the  Govern- 
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menty  against  the  imposing  manifestation  of  nearly  a  million 
plurality  in  favor  of  the  Union  under  the  Oonstitation.  If 
they  had  made  an  attempt  so  quixotic,  it  is  evident  how 
short  the  strife  would  have  been,  and  how  complete  and  per- 
manent the  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution. 
In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  secession  of  most  of 
its  delegates  irom  the  convention,  reaXkf  upon  an  abstraction, 
or  by  the  nomination  of  a  separate  candidate,  the  South 
fairly  threw  its  best  hopes  away.  In  reality,  they  mistook 
the  sentiment  o^  a  majority  of  the  North,  including  a 
large  body  of  its  citizens  of  the  most  substantial  character 
and  influence.  That  majority  was  undoubtedly  misled,  for 
the  moment,  by  the  artful  presentation  of  side  issues ;  but  it 
required  only  the  sort  of  defeat  the  Republicans  would  have 
experienced,  by  the  triumphant  election  of  a  Democratic 
candidate  (if  the  Democrats  had  acted  in  unison),  and  the 
assuaging  influence  of  a  little  time,  to  cure  the  evils  which 
fanaticism  and  selfish  ambition  had  wrought,  so  far  as  any 
future  dangerous  consequences  were  in  question.*  For,  al- 
though the  Republican  party  obtained  the  plurality  at  the 
election  of  1860,  its  course  had  been  like  the  unnatural  swell- 
ing of  a  stream  in  a  tempest,  and  the  tide  was  about  to  turn. 
The  truth  is,  that '^  aggression,''  at  length  having  come  to 
the  point  of  open  and  violent  outrage,  had  given  a  direction 
to  the  "  crisis "  very  much  in  favor  of  the  South.  It  had 
furnished  them  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
North  with  an  unanswerable  argument  against  fanaticism 

.  and  its  consequences,  which  only  needed  a  little  clearing 
up  of  the  atmosphere,  to  present  itself  in  the  strongest 
possible  light  to  the  judgment  of  the  sober  popular  masses 

'  of  the  Northern  States ;  and  of  this  return  to  reason,  the 

*  For  example,  the  combined  TOtes  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Bell,  and  Breckin- 
ridge in  the  free  States,  amounted  to  1,686,578 — ^namely :  for  Douglas,  1,200,- 
400 ;  fbr  Bell,  274,487 ;  for  Breckinridge,  61,741.  At  the  election  In  1864, 
the  free  States,  beeidee  the  Toies  of  those  non-eecedmg  sIato  Stotes,  in  which  the 
EtMtKj  more  or  loss  controlled  the  popular  action,  threw  nearly  1,800,000 
▼otes  for  HcClellan. 
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South,  if  it  had  wisely  avoided  a  rapture,  oonld  not  bat 
have  had  the  signal  advantage. 

The  dispute  upon  which  the  Democratic  Convention  event- 
ually divided,  at  Charleston,  was  simply  about  words,  so  &r 
as  it  is  possible  to  gain  any  intelligible  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  controversy.  A  great  deal  of  jarring  had  previously 
occurred  in  the  as8eiA>ly,  in  regard  to  the  admission  and  ex- 
clusion of  delegates,  who  appear  to  have  been  npon  the  spot 
with  an  extraordinary  assortment  of  antagonistic  credentials. 
The  decision  upon  the  various  points  thus  raised,  tended,  of 
course,  to  affect  the  question  of  nomination ;  and  the  heated 
debates,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  delegates,  and  kindred 
matters,  embroiled  the  Convention  for  days,  before  the  bal- 
loting began.  Mr.  Douglas  was  not  in  cgrdial  relationB 
with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  *^Le- 
compton  Constitution."  This  matter,  however,  had  been 
practically  settled,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  1858,  sup- 
ported by  the  Southern  members  in  general,  submitting  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  either  the  Lecompton  constitution,  or 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  by  means  of  a  convention ; 
which  latter  alternative  had  been  already  adopted  by  them. 
Nor  was  there  any  real  question,  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Democrats,  before  the  Convention.  Mr.  Douglas 
telegraphed  to  his  supporters  at  Charleston,  to  *'  accept  the 
Cincinnati  Platform" — (which  had  been  cordially  adopted 
by  the  whole  party  in  1856) — ^^  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision ; 
but  to  go  no  further."  The  restriction  seems  to  have  been 
needless.  It  is  trae,  that  the  South  held  to  the  doctrine,  that 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  either  in  their  wild  con- 
dition, or  after  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government, 
were  open  for  emigrants  from  all  the  States,  with  their  prop- 
erty, of  whatever  description,  of  course  including  slaves; 
that  citizens,  thus  emigrating,  were  equally  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, in  the  territory,  for  their  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion  ;  that  to  exclude  daveholders,  with  their  property  of  the 
kind  in  question — ^that  is,  by  refusing  them  such  protee- 
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tion  afi  might  bid  necessarT-^was  to  deprive  them  of  equal 
rights  with  those  of  emigrants  from  the  Free  States ;  that  if 
Blaveholders  became  settled  in  a  territory,  it  became  pro 
tantOj  slave  territory;  bnt  that  its  final  character  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  inhabitants,  whenever  they  should  form 
a  constitution,  preparatory  to  its  admission  as  a  State. 

Whether  this  view  were  reasonable,  or  unreasonable,  iipon 
general  grounds,  it  was  in  precise  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  ^That  celebrated  manifesto 
asserted  the  right  of  "  the  people  of  all  the  territories,"  when-  • 
ever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a 
constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  other  States ;  and  also  asserted,  ^'  as  embodying  the  only 
sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question  " — ^^  Non-inter- 
ference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  State  and  territory^  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  This  declaration  of  principles 
presupposes  that  slaveholders,  with  their  slaves,  might  be-' 
come'  resident  in  a  territory ;  and,  since  it  denies  the  right 
of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  this  relation,  w6uld 
leave  the  matter  of  "protection"-  to  the  Executive;  upon 
whom  it  would  be  simply  incumbent  to  maintain  the  peace, 
if  necessary,  until  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  constitution. 

This  doctrine  had  been  widely  denounced  in  the  North, 
by  the  Freesoilers,  of  course,  whose  cry  was — "No  more 
slave  territory ; "  and  by  many  others,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
"  protection  to  slavery  "  was  repugnant,  except  as  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  States.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform ; 
but  was,  after  all,  an  abstraction ;  since  positively  no  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  any  longer  existed,  now  that  Kan- 
sas was  practically  removed  from  the  arena  of  dispute,  to 
which  it  could  be  applicable.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were 
open  to  the  iadmission  of  slavery,  if  their  inhabitants  chose  it, 
by  the  Comprolhises  of  1850.  Beyond  them  was  California, 
reaching  to  the  border  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  years  before  be- 
14» 
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come  a  State  of  the  TJDion,  and  above  them  a  region  as  tat- 
suited  to  slavery  as  the  domain  of  our  Canadian  neighbom 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  has  been  remarked,  had  placed  himself  npon 
*^the  Cincinnati  Platform  and  Dred  Scott  decision.^  Bat, 
after  the  controversy  had  grown  so  warm  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Southern  delegates  had  seceded,  and  organized  a 
separate  convention,  on  the  8d  of  May— the  session  having 
now  continued  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  ten  days — Mr. 
Barry,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  those  who  still  retained  his 
relations  with  the  original  convention,  declared,  that  '^  noth- 
ing more  was  required  for  the  union  of  the  party,  than  the 
endorsement  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  if  they  would  now  endorse  the  Dnd  SeoU 
decisiany  they  will  be  able  to  bring  the  Southern  States  aO 
into  harmony  and  union.'' '  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Tennessee,  another  of  these  Southern  members  reluctant 
to  secede,  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Metolved^  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  i^t  to 
settle  with  thdr  property  in  Territories  of  the  Uiuted  States ;  and  that,  under 
the  decimon  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whidh  we  recognize  as  a  correct  exposition 
of  constitutional  liberty,  the  rights  of  iftither  persons  nor  property  can  be 
destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  territorial  Icigislation. 

He  added,  that  "the  Southern  wing"  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  decision  at  their  place  of  meeting.* 

Now,  as  the  admission  of  these  principles  would  have 
been  but  a  reaffirmation  of  those  actually  adopted  by  the 
party  at  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  and  would,  it  appears,  have 
brought  the  Conventions  once  more  into  unison,  it  seems 
strange  indeed  that  the  final  and  fatal  separation  of  the 
party  should  have  taken  place.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  taking  warning, 
perhaps,  at  the  effect  of  the  specific  language  of  the  Elansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  which  produced  such  agitation  by  its  repeal, 
in  terms,  of  a  measure  which  had  been  already  repealed  in 

'  From  the  reports  of  the  Conyention,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
*  Reports  of  the  Convention. 
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&ety  without  awakening  any  extraordinary  commotion — ^hes- 
itated, and,  as  the  event  proved,  needlessly  hesitated,  about 
the  policy  of  giving  eonatruction^  in  precise  words,  to  the 
more  general  expressions  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  In  &ct, 
the  resolutions  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  138,  were  the 
following : 

JHetoived,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  ui  OonTention  assemhled, 
hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutionB  unaidmonaly  adopted  and  de^ 
dared  aa  a  platform  of  prindples  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cindzmati, 
in  the  year  1866 ;  beUeving  that  Democratic  piindples  are  unchangeable  in 
their  nature,  when  applied  to  the  same  subject  matter ;  and  we  recommend  as 
the  only  further  resolutions  the  following : 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislature,  and  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
oyer  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territories  : 

lUtolvedy  That  the  Democratic  party  wiU  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U^dted  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law. 

It  cannot  but  be  remarked,  that  the  preamble  to  the 
secoifd  of  these  resolutions  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  decla- 
rations in  the  first.  The  Democratic  Convention  of  1856, 
expressly  announced  the  true  and  essential  principle  to  be, 
nonrinterferenee  by  Congress  vsUh  slavery  in  Territories, 
The  first  resolution  here  adopted,  while  it  pronounces  Demo- 
cratic principles  unchangeable,  confesses  a  dangerous  doubt 
as  to  that  "only  sound  and  safe  principle,^'  asserted  in  1850. 
But  it  does  far  worse  than  this.  It  admits  that  difierences  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  great  party  upon  whose  decision  evi- 
dently hung  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  upon  the  one 
point  actually  in  controversy  between  itself  and  its  adversa- 
ries. Difierences  of  opinion  upon  speculative  points  were  of 
no  consequence  at  a  crisis  so  momentous.  But,  while  the 
indulgence  of  such  difierences  was  unworthy  the  one  national 
party,  which  held  the  reins  of  political  power,  and  by  which 
public  rights  and  popular  liberty  were  to  be  maintained,  the 
proclamation  of  those  difierences  made  the  separation  of  the 
party  inevitable ;  and  its  ruin  followed,  of  course.  It  was 
a  &tal  concession  to  their  opponents,  which  conferred  upon 
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them,  at  onoe,  the  prestige  of  yictory.  Donbtlefls,  it  was  in- 
tended  to  conoiliate  the  Northern  Tote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dong- 
las  ;  but,  like  the  old  concessions  of  the  Whigs  to  the  Free- 
soilers,  it  gave  *'  weak  brethren  '^  an  excuse  for  £Edling  off 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  the  question. 

The  tmth  is,  the  Democratic  party  might,  at  that  conjnno- 
ture  of  affairs,  have  resolved  upon  almost  any  thing  which  was 
not  especially  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  and  morals  of  the 
country,  and,  standing  united  upon  it,  they  could  not  have  fail- 
ed to  win  the  day.  Even  a  defeat  upon  an  explicit  declaration 
of  well-ascertained  principles,  would  have  Aimished  the  cour- 
age and  the  vigor  for  a  future  victory.  It  is  better  to  be  beaten 
for  a  time,  upon  decisive  facts,  which  in  their  nature  are  last- 
ing, and  come  up  again  and  again,  than  to  be  successful  with 
illusions,  which  fade  away  and  forever  with  the  very  occasion 
wiiich  gave  them  birth.  It  must  be  admitted,  upon  this  expo- 
sition of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  ^'  Southern  wing ; "  and  that  if  Mr.  Douglas' 
basis  of  political  action  had  been  adhered  to  by  his  supporters 
in  the  convention,  the  breach  would  have  been  healed,  and 
the  disasters  which  followed  upon  the  defeat  of  the  divided 
Democracy,  would  never  have  occurred.  Upon  the  sincere 
and  explicit  agreement  of  the  convention  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cincinnati  Platform,  Mr.  Douglas  would  probably  have 
been  nominated,  as  he  had  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
that  Democratic  manifesto.  As  it  was,  the  South  was  by  no 
means  united  upon  the  subject ;  for  in  the  election,  Mr.  Doug- 
las carried,  in  the  slave  States,  about  one-third  as  many  votes 
as  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who  became  the  candidate  of  the  special 
Southern  Convention.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  the  united  action 
of  the  party  upon  the  basis  suggested  by  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Howard,  in  entire  conformity  with  his  opinions,  made  known 
to  his  supporters  in  the  convention,  Mr.  Douglas  would  have 
received  the  entire  Democratic  vote,  and  the  ticket  would 
have  come  out  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  votes  ahead  of 
that  brought  forward  by  the  Republicans. 

Here,  then,  had  the  Democratic  party  become  sectional, 
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instead  of  national,  in  its  manifefitations,  if  not  in  its  prinoi- 
pies ;  and  probably  in  the  &llacions  hope  of  thus  regaining 
lost  strength  in  the  North,  and  of  effecting  a  restoration  of 
ascendancy  in  Congress,  the  better  hope,  which  might  justly 
have  been  entertained,  of  saving  the  country  itself,  and  which 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  united  action  of  the  party, 
was  imprudently,  and,  in  &ct,  causelessly  abandoned.  But* 
the  end  was  not  yet.  It  was  deemed  injudicious  to  make 
any  nomination,  in  the  existing  posture  of  ^airs ;  and  though 
many  ballotings  had  taken  place,  showing  a  decided  prefer^ 
ence  for  Mr.  Douglas,  though  not  a  majority  of  the  original 
oonvention,  that  body  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Baltimore 
on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  of  June. 

The  '^  Southern  wing  "  thus  further  making  manifest  its  de- 
sire of  reconciliation,  determined  also  to  repair  to  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time,  and  to  take  part,  if  possible,  in  the  final 
proceedings.  Strong  expectations  were  entertained  of  a  re- 
union of  the  broken  fragments ;  but  similar  dispntes  to  those 
which  occurred  at  Charleston,  and  even  more  embittered,  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  delegates — and,  indeed, 
some 'appeared  upon  the  ground  with  certificates  who  had 
not  been  chosen  to  the  convention  originally — ^the  "  Southern 
wing"  again  withdrew,  and  the  division  was  complete.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  nominated  by  the  one  -branch  of  the  convention, 
and  Mr.  Breckinridge  by  the  other;  which  consisted  of" rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  slave  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  from  Missouri,  and  a  delegation  from  New  York,  which 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the  original  convention.  The 
former  body  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which,  though 
vague  and  somewhat  elusive,  still  might  have  availed,  with 
a  few  modifications,  not  inconsistent  with  its  sense,  to  pre- 
vent an  absolute  rupture,  if  it  had  been  proposed  at  the 
deliberations  in  Charleston : 

Besolvedy  That  in  its  Accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  that  during  the  existence  of  the  territorial  goTemments,  the  meas- 
ure of  restriction,  whatever  U  may  he,  imposed  by  the  Federal  CAistitation  on 
the  power  of  tbe  Fedend  Legidatore  orer  the  subject  of  domestic  relations,  as 
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Hke  tame  hoi  been^  or  shall  heretftot  be  finally  detennined  by  the  8upw>e 
Conri  of  the  Umted  States,  should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizeiis,  and  en- 
forced with  promptness  and  fidelity  by  erery  branch  of  the  General  Govem- 

Although  thk  resolation  eojoined  that  the  difficult  enforoe- 
ment  of  a  singularly  indefinite  ^^  measure  of  restriction '' — ^it 
Nevertheless  abandoned,  by  neglect,  those  extraordinary 
doubts,  before  entertained  by  the  oonventiony  as  to  the  exer- 
oise,  by  a  territorial  legislature,  the  creature  of  Congress,  of 
powers  denied  to  Congress  itself  by  the  Cincinnati  Plat- 
foruL  It  also  adopted  such  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
as  had  been  oLready  given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well 
as  made  prudent  and  some  might  think,  perhaps,  superfluous 
provision  for  submission  to  the  future  determinations  of  that 
tribunal.  On  the  whole,  the  resolution  could  not  but  be  un- 
satisfactory to  those  who  sought  for  a  clear  and  definite 
exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  party  upon  a  question  of  the 
profoundest  interest,  had  the  means  still  existed  for  its  prac^ 
tical  application  to  any  territory.  But  this  defimte  exposition 
the  South  conceived  it  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  from  those  claiming  to  be  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  regard  to  the  issue  actually  before  the  coun- 
try. As  matters  stood,  however,  the  breach  was  absolute. 
There  was  no  longer  a  national  Democratic  party,  and 
through  the  gateway  of  division  was  a  broad  path  opened  for 
its  enemies  to  enter  and  take  possession. 

This  result  of  these  proceedings  naturally  threw  the  public 
mind  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The  Republicans  saw  the 
advantage  it  gave  them  for  pressing  their  party  dogmas,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  Democrats  had  shown  such  want  of  harmony 
among  themselves.  The  scattered  remnant  of  the  Whigs  also 
began  to  encourage  hopes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conflict  of  opinions,  an  opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded, to  rally  force  enough  of  the  more  sober  and  thought- 
ful among  the  people,  to  enable  the  steady  friends  of  the 
Constitution  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  election,  and  in  what 
might  be&ll  thereon.    They  had  no  affinity,  of  course,  with 
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Mr.  Donglas,  vboee  position  was  regarded  as  in  seyeral  re- 
spects 'equivocal ;  nor  could  they  support  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
as  identified  with  the  administration  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed, and  who  was  comparatiyely  unknown  to  the  country 
at  large,  though  he  had  won  ifot  a  little  personal  popularity 
in  his  portion  of  Vice-President.  On  the  whole,  the  time 
seemed  fitvorable  to  their  wishes,  if  returning  reason  and  re- 
flection could  exert  their  due  influence  upon  the  popular  mind. 
The  Republicans  had  been  signally  defeated  in  1856,  though 
they  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fremont's  supposed  attrac- 
tions for  voters — which  they  had  seized  upon  for  their  pur- 
poses upon  the  general  ground  of  "  success  a  duty.^'  With 
all  their  past  high  professions,  it  was  evident,  at  length,  that 
they  were  a  merely  political  party,  with  **  availabUity  "  for 
their  motive  and  their  motto.  The  great  Democratic  party 
had  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  their  late  opponents  to  re- 
new the  struggle  for  political  power,  by  the  unhappy  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  division  which  had  taken  place. 
Tliat  portion  of  the  old  Whig  party  which  had  still  kept  up 
a  show  of  organization,  and  maintained  its  ancient  fidelity  to 
sound  constitutional  principle  and  the  cause  of  the  Union,  was 
known  to  comprise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  several  States,  of  the  most  substantial  and 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community;  and  among  them,  every- 
where, were  the  m^st  eminent  ajid  generally  respected  per- 
sons, in  every  condition  of  life.  .  They  had  stood  out  for 
principles — once  the  hotiored  and  triumphant  principles  of  a 
great  national  organization,  at'  the  head  of  which  had  been 
names,  among  the  most  briHiimt  and  enduring  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Though  now,  for  a  series  of  years,  they 
had  held  their  ground  without  the  expectation  of  political 
success,  it  was  hoped  that'  their  evident  disinterestedness 
might  commend  their  sober  counsels  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people ;  and  might  help  to  free  such  numbers  of  the  political 
masses  from  the  complications  of  faction,  as  to  work  out,  in 
the  end,  a  result  favorable  to  the  public  welfare. 

Accordingly,  delegates  from  this  body  of  citizens,  com- 
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prehending  many  genUemen  of  local  and  natioiial  distinction, 
in  the  Sontb  and  the  North,  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1860,  nnder  the  style  of  ^^  The  Constitutional 
Union  Convention."  The  gentleman  chosen  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations  was  ex-GoVtemor  Hunt,  of  New  York,  than 
whom  no  fitter  representative  of  constitutional  Union  prin- 
ciples could  have  been  fixed  upon.  The  proceedings  were 
spirited,  patriotic,  and  harmonious.  Their  opinions  and  posi- 
tion were  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  promulgation 
of  political  opinions.  Few  or  many,  they  had  long  kept  then; 
faith  upon  the  right,  if  the  losing  side ;  and  4hey  had  come 
together,  in  the  earnest  and  patriotic  hope  of  saving  the  cause 
of  their  country,  at  a  most  serious  and  threatening  emetgency. 
They  contented  themselves  with  the  simple  but  significant 
announcement,  that  the  sum  and  the  aim  of  their  political 
faith  and  practice  was — ^The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  This  Convention  proceeded  to 
nominate  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  to  the  several  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President ; 
and  it  may  well  be  said,  that,  with  such  candidates  and  such 
principles,  they  at  least  deserved  success.  Whatever  final 
guilt  was  incurred,  these  true  ''  Union  men ''  at  least  are  in- 
nocent. 

The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  the 
16th  of  May.  It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Seward  would  re- 
ceive the  nomination;  but. afler  a  severe  struggle  between 
his  supporters  and  those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  the  latter  was  agreed  upon  and 
nominated,  in  conjunction  with  ]Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  the. 
Vice-Presidency.  The  grounds  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination 
were  stated  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew  (afterwards  Governor 
of  Massachusetts),  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  Chicago,  at  a 
Republican  ratification  meeting,  held  in  Boston  on  the  25th 
of  May.  After  speaking  of  Mr.  Seward  as  being  the  first 
choice  of  the  Convention,*  and  who,  it  appeared,  would  have 

'  Upon  tbe  firet  formAl  ballot,  Mr.  Seward  recdved  178}  votes ;  Mr.  lin- 
ooln,  102 ;  and  all  others,  189. 
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received  the  nbmmation,  if  it  had  been  thought  he  would 
have  proved  as  acceptable  to  the  people  as  to  the  assembly, 
the  new  Republican  doctrine  of  "success  aWluty/'  so  antago- 
nistic to  and  subversive  of  every  true  republican  principle — 
coming  once  more  into  play — ^Mr.  Andrew  proceeded  to  re- 
mark: 

'*  Mr.  Bates  stood  second,  a  man  of  blameless  life,  who  was  the  candidate 
of  those  who  wished  to  uUetmfy  the  tiaUonalism  of  the  Republican  party. 
Then  there  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  him  was  recognized  by  all,  the  rep- 
re»entati»e  of  Ae  HepMiean  party  all  over  the  Union.'* ' 

How  much  the  spirit  of  ^'  nationaflism ''  animated  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  such  a 
declaration  as  this,  from  the  character  of  the  nominations 
agreed  upon,  and  from  the  subsequent  action  of  the  party. 
This  statement  also  furnishes  authentic  testimony  to  a  fact, 
popularly  well  enough  known,  that  probably  no  deliberative 
body  ever  came  together,  even  in  France,  during  the  old 
revolutionary  period,  composed  of  such  miscellaneous  and 
in-congruous  elements.  There  were  Freesoil  Whigs  in  the 
largest  proportion,  and  with  them  Freesoil  Democrats, 
Kative  Americans,  and  foreign  adventurers;  abolitionists, 
and  their  lifelong  opponents ;  those  for  saving  the  Union,  and 
those  for  dividing  it ;  professed  conservatives,  and  the  most 
thoroughgoing  radicals;  sentimentalists  and  ideologists; 
^^  economists  and  calculators;"  a  sprinkling  of  delegates  pre- 
tending to  represent  some  sort  of  constituency,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  border  slave  States;  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr. 
Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune-^ 

**  Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  daims  allowed/* 

as  an  accredited  deputy  from  the  somewhat  distant  regions 
of  Oregon.  To  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  latter,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  owing,  that  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Seward 
were  set  aside ;  who  had  by  fer  the  best  title  to  the  nomina- 
tion, and  whose  influence,  had  he  been  elected,  would  have 
been  sufficient,  it  is  most  likely,  to  avert  civil  convulsion. 

*■  See  "  Boston  Goarier »»  report. 
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But  the  outright  radicals,  who  were  the  least  nnmerons, 
proved,  nevertheless,  the  most  influentiaL  They  were  utterly 
averse  to  any  tl^g  tending  to  'intensify  the  nationalism^ 
of  the  hetei^geneoos  multitude,  calling  itself  the  Bepub- 
lican  party;  and  they  would  not  be  appeased  by  any  half- 
way measures.  The  easy  good  nature,  familiar  manners, 
and  other  correspondent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  seemed 
to  them,  doubtless,  to  afford  the  prospect  of  more  malleable- 
material  for  their  pprposes,  than  the  old  Whiggism  of  Mr. 
Bates,  or  the  dignity  belonging  to  Mr.  Seward's  public  posir 
tion  and  his  long  association  with  statesmen  of  every  party, 
which  might  induce  him,  once  in  the  possession  of  power,  to 
throw  aside  the  tatters  of  radicalism,  and  to  clothe  himself 
anew  in  the  purified  garments  of  ^'nationalism."  At  every 
former  nomination  for  the  high  office  of  chief  magistrate,  by 
any  party  making  pretensions  to  the  popular  support,  the  re- 
lations of  both  sections  to  the  common  country  had  been 
punctiliously  regarded.  If  the  candidate  for  President  were 
taken  from  the  South,  the  candidate  for  Yicc-President  was 
selected  from  the  North;  and  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  office,  from  the  free  States,  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  that  of  some  gentleman  from  a  slave  State,  for 
the  position  next  in  dignity.  The  BuffiEilo  Freesoil  Conven- 
tion, in  1848,  did,  indeed,  propose  for  both  candidates,  per- 
sons who  were  residents  of  the  free  States;  and  it  put  forth 
a  platform  which  precluded  the  idea  of  any  substantial  coun- 
tenance for  it  in  the  others.^  The  Chicago  Convention  of 
1860  acknowledged  the  paternity  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
of  1848,  by  adopting  a  similar  course  of  proceedings.  Both 
of  the  candidates  offered  for  the  suffi^ges  of  the  nation  were 
citizens  of  the  free  States ;  which  was  a  virtual  exclusion  of 
the  slave  States  from  having  any  portion  in  the  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  whole  country,  in  case  the  popular 

'  In  retlity,  Van  Buren  obtained  not  ft  rote  in  deven  of  the  Sontbem 
States,  and  in  the  remaiz^g  four,  299  votes. 
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choice  should  happen  to  fall  upon  the  citizen  thus  proposed, 
on  the  part  of  one  section  alone/  Its.  platform  o^  political 
doctrines  was  not  in  entire  consistency  with  that  of  Buffalo ; 
nor  could  it  have  had  the  face  to  ask  any  Southern  man  to 
stand  upon  such  a  basis,  or  find  such  a  person  to  accept  the 
position,  if  it  had  made  th^  proposal.  This,  therefore,  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  note  of  challenge  to  "  the  slave  power.'* 
It  was  the  trumpet-blast  of  hostility  and  defiance  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  founded,  as  honor 
and  justice  demanded  it  should  be  sustained,  upon  a  common 
Constitution,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential,  in  estimating  the  character  of  a 
party  like  this,  to  look  carefully  behind  the  "platform," 
which  it  might  deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  an  organization  so  di» 
verse  in  its  composition.  The  structure  in  question  was  inev- 
itably disjointed  and  loosely  hung  together.  It  is  not 
proposed,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  to  examine  it  in  detail.  It 
contained  generalizations  enough  to  embrace  all  the  purposes 
of  the  radicals ;  and  whatever  specific  definition  of  principles 
it  placed  before  the  public,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  were  denominated  "  Conservative  Kepublicans,'* 
and  so  as  to  keep  themselves  technically  within  the  law^  the 
ultra-republicans  would  have  no  hesitation  about  disregarding. 
It  was  a  small  thing  for  them  to  do,  for  example,  to  profess 
regard  for  the  specific  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
formal  announcement  of  their  party  "opinions,  however  incon- 
sistent such  an  avowal  in  reality  was  with  the  very  proceed- 
ings in  which  they  were  engaged  and  with  the  whole  course 
of  their  party  action.  For,  without  such  a  profession,  those 
proceedings  would  have  appeared  an  undisguised  conspiracy 
against  the  Union;  and  they  would,  then,  necessarily,  have 
lost  the  support  of  many  persons  of  influence,  who  after- 
wards found  means  to  stifle  the  scruples  which  they  .must 
have  entertained ;  and  of  a  large  class  of  citizens,  who,  from 

I  See  note  to  p.  880. 
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disposition  or  principle,  or  considerations  connected  with 
their  wondly  possessions,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  revelation 
and  insurrectionary  measures.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  " plank"  set  into  the  platform,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  wishes,  or  of  easing  the  consciences  or  the 
apprehensions  of  this  class  of  citizens,  was  much  referred  to 
in  the  innumerable  harangues  of  Republican  orators  and 
divines,  or  in  the  declamations  of  a  partisan  press,  by  which 
the  popular  mind  was  kept  in  a  state  of  the  intensest  excite- 
ment and  agitation  during  the  subsequent  political  campaign. 
It  was  by  appeals  to  passion,  and  not  by  the  discussion  of 
constitutional  principles,  that  the  contest  was  carried  on  in 
the  Republican  forum  and  pulpit.  It  is  but  just,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  cite  the  pUce  de  r&sistance  set  forth  upon  the 
Chicago  Platform,  which  was  intended  to  make  up  for  all 
deficiencies  or  irregular  provision  in  the  popular  feast  pre- 
pared by  the  managers  of  the  occasioQ,  and  which  evidently 
must  have  been  contributed  by  that  wing  of  the  company 
which,  according  to  Governor  Andrew,  "  wished  to  intensify 
the  nationalism  of  the  Republican  party." 

Beaohed^  That  the  maintenanoe  inviolate  of  tlie  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  insti- 
tutions  according  to  its  own  judgment,  exclusiTely,  is  essential  to  tliat  balance 
of  power  on  which  the  perfection  of  oar  political  fabric  depends. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  such  an  admission 
as  this  must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme ;  but,  stripping 
this  declaration  of  its  high-sounding  phraseology,  it  is  simply, 
in  the  first  place,  an  inevitable  assent  to  (unless  revolution 
were  actually  avowed)  the  plainest  and  most  indisputable 
constitutional  principles,  and  as  essential  to  the  political  free- 
dom of  one  part  of  the  country  as  of  another ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  statement  of  a  truism — ^but  a  most  im- 
portant truism ;  and  to  the  fact  involved  in  its  enunciation,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  Republican  party  did  not  adhere.  Nor  need 
it  be  suiprising,  if  the  disregard  of  this  salutary  and  ^^  essen- 
tial*' principle  should  prove  in  the  end  singularly  unfriendly 
to  the  public  welfare.    For,  if  It  is  to  be  taken  as  true  upon 
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the  solemn  poetical  asseyeratioiiy  that,  ^'  all  nature's  discord 
makes  all  nature's  peace,"  it  may  be  found  that  the  diversity 
between  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South,  which  the  Republican  party,  eventually,  made  it 
its  declared  object  to  overthrow,  was  in  a  high  degree  useful 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  "  balance  of  power  "  which,  under 
a  different  order  of  things,  is  left  in  a  very  uncertain  condi- 
tion. But,  careful  as  the  Chicago  Convention  was  to  insert 
this  national  ''  plank  "  in  its  platform,  any  intensity  it  might 
have  .derived  from  the  circumstance  was  more  than  neutral- 
ized by  its  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  body  of  the 
resolutions,  moved  by  an  exi;reme  radical  delegate  from  New 
York,  to  append  to  them  the  "  prelude  " — such  was  the  musi- 
cal term  of  his  harmonious  proposition — the  "  prelude "  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  movement.  Mr. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  the  well-known  abolitionist  member  of 
Congress,  endeavored  to  procure  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  resolution.  The  resolution,  of  itself,  could 
have  no  other  intent  or  meaning  than  as  an  announcement  of 
perpetual  warfare  against  the  constitutionally  existing  insti- 
tution of  slavery.    It  read  as  follows : 

"  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  propriety  and-  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetuaHon  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are  perma- 
nent inlLeir  nattire,^^  etc. 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  Giddings  proposed  to  add,  in  lan- 
guage modifying,  but  certainly  not  improving,  that  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

*  That  we  solemnly  vassert  the  self-eyident  truth,  that  all  are  endowed  by  ^ 
the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights.*' 

To  this,  it  was  objected  by  another  member,  that  the 
amendment  was  unnecessary,  since  the  substance  of  the  words 
was  embodied  in  the  second  resolution,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  m  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  m  the  Federal  Ck>nBtatution,  and  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Constitntioii,  ike  righti  cf  fZavet,  and  the  tXidoa  of  the  Stoles,  nrasl  and 
shall  be  preseired.** 

ThiB  remarkable  jumble  of  propositions  wbicli  asserted 
that  the  manifesto  of  a  people  rising  in  rebellion  had  been 
inserted  into  the  body  of  the  Constitution  framed  for  their 
own  goyemment,  after  they  had  succeeded  and  were  settling 
into  a  State;  and  which  assumed,  sectionally,  as  a  party 
principle,  to  assert  the  rights  oftHavts — ^meaning,  obviously,  as 
was  admitted  by  the  objector,  those  ^  unalienable  '^  rights 
insisted  upon  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence — and  in 
utter  contradiction  of  the  fourth  resolution,  already  quoted, 
which  alleged  "  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  according  to  its 
own  judgment,  exclusively  *'— did,  indeed,  render  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Giddings  altogether  needless.  It  was  accordingly 
lost.  But  after  various  other  subjects  had  been  debated  and 
disposed  of^  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  brought  forward  the 
proposed  ^'  prelude,"  as  an  amendment  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion. It  stands  thus  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Decla- 
ration : 

**  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  peo- 
ple to  diiBolM  the  polUioal  hand*  which  have  eonneeted  them  with  one  amoiker, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  tqtarate  and  equal  stadon 
to  which  the  laws  ^f  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinion^  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  canses 
which  impelled  them  to  the  eqtaraiiotL^* '  ^ 

The  journals  of  the  day  give  an  account  of  the  reception 

of  this  fraternal  and  Union-breathing  proposition,  at  a  moment 

^  so  critical  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.    They  say :  *^  After 

some  debate,  the  amendment  was  adopted.    The  resolutfons, 

'  After  the  resolutions  had  been  read.  Judge  Jessup,  of  Peunsylrania,  by 
whom  they  had  been  reported,  said  that  he  **  desired  to  amend  ft  TeriMd  mi»* 
take  in  the  name  of  the  party.  It  was  printed  in  the  resolulionB  *  the  National 
Republican  party ;  *  he  wished  to  strike  out  the  word  natumal^  as  thai  was 
not  the  name  by  which  the  party  was  properly  known."  The  correction  was 
made.— iZ^por^  in(hsN.T,  Trimu,  of  May  18M. 

It  thus  openly  professed  itself  **  sectional'* 
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as  amended,  passed  wumimously.  A  scene  of  the  ^wildest 
excitement  followed,  the  mnltitude  rising  and  giving  cheer 
after  cheer,  which  were  echoed  by  the  moltitade  outside.*  * 
Thereupon  the  Conyention  adjourned  for  the  day,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  upon  this  "  national  '*  platform,  the  nom- 
inations were  completed.  The  vast  throng  of  the  populace 
assembled  in  and  about  the  "  wigwam  "  in  which  the  Con- 
vention held  its  sessions,  according  to  the  repo^  of  the  same 
journals,  tumultuously  made  known  its  preferences,  during 
the  progress  of  those  proceedings,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
designate,  by  a  professedly  deliberative  body,  a  candidate  for 
the  high  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
like  the  mob  of  Paris  overawing  the  National  Assembly  of 
France.  They  shouted  clamorously,  and  chiefly  for  "Lin- 
coln " — and,  naturally  enough,  his  supporters  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  crowd,  in  the  principal  city  of  the  State  in 
which  he  himself  resided.  At  length,  owing  not  a  little  to 
the  effect  of  .that  same  species  of  "  pressure"  to  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  afterwards  acknowledged  himself  so  given  to  yield 
— amid  this  tumult  of  voices  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  upon 
this  "patriotic"  and  "national"  basis  of  political  sentiments 
and  principles — a  sectional  candidate,  upon  such  merely  sec- 
tional grounds,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  presented  for  the  suffirages  of  its  citizens.' 

Supposing  the  "  Higher  Law  " — ^which,  being  unwritten, 
and  mot  committed  to  the  interpretation  of  any  tribunal,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  test  of  any  criterion,  may  be  considered  somewhat 
unsafe,  as  well  as  uncertain — ^to  have  superseded,  by  some 
mystical  process,  that  positive  code  of  prescribed  principles 
which  constitutes  the  law  of  the  land — ^the  proceedings  of  the 

*  See  telegnphio  despatches  to  Boston  LaUy  Advertiser,  Ke#  York 
JHbune,  and  other  Republican  newspapers. 

'  Mr.  Baymond,  of  the  New  York  Tunes,  wrote  to  his  paper,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Convention :  "  The  nomination  was  purdy  aeeUknial,  de- 
cided much  more  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the  vast  concourse  which 
dominated  (he  Canffention,  than  by  any  direct  labors  of  any  of  the  delegates.**— 
Quoted  in  Boston  Courier,  of  May  26^. 
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Chicago  Convention,  whether  wise,  or  patriotic,  or  "loyal,** 
are  fairly  entitled  to  be  judged  according  to  the  theory  by 
i^hich  the  deliberations  of  that  remarkable  assembly  were 
eyidently  inspired.  Nothing  of  the  license  of  the  "Higher 
Law  **  seepis  to  have  been  wanting.  Bat  regarded  in  relation 
to  any  known  standard  of  constitutional  principles,  its  con- 
duct cannot  but  be.  justly  considered  as  singularly  fitctious 
and  disorgai^ing/  Every  species  and  degree  of  sectionalism 
must  necessarily  partake  of  this  revolutionary  character. 
But,  gathered  firom  all  its  various  springs  and  channels — ^from 
high  places  and  low — ^fromthe  prostituted  temples  of  religion 
the  notorious  schools  of  infidelity — ^firom  the  haunts  of  se- 
dition, as  well  as  from  seminaries  of  learning,  in  which  ingen- 
uous youth  should  have  had  orderly  precept  and  example — ^and 
brought  together  and  consolidated  into  one  powerful  party 
organization — ^the  strength  of  numbers  attained  by  such  a 
party  could  have  no  effect  to  change  sectionalism  into  na- 
tionalism ;  but  could  impart  to  its  plans  and  operations  an 
influence  only  the  more  pernicious,  in  proportion  as  its  physi- 
cal power  was  great  In  point  of  fact,  the  Republican  party, 
in  its  rise  and  progress,  stood  upon  no  basis  whatever  sup- 
porting constitutional  principles,  or  measures  of  policy  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  Federal  authority  over  the  country 
at  large.  And,  since  the  organization  had  no  real  relation  to 
measures  coming  within  the  appropriate  scope  of  Federal 
action,  it  was,  in  effect,  a  separation  of  the  North  frpm  the 
South,  and  consequently  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  Gener- 
al Government  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  was  prac- 
tically subversive  of  the  Constitution,  by  seeking  to  array 

'  The  followizig  passage  ia  an  extract  of  a  speech,  delivered  bj  a  rerf 
emin^t  citizen  of  New  York,  the  late  Jadge  William  Duer,  at  Oswego,  in 
that  State,  August  6th,  1860 : 

"  The  Republican  party  is  a  conspiracy,  under  the  forms,  but  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  the  citizens 
of  the  dayeholding  States  frpm  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  compel  them  to  adapt  their  institutions  to  the  opinions  of  the  citizens 
of  Uie  free  States.*' 
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the  masses  of  the  people  in  one  section  of  the  land  against 
the  States  and  the  people  of  the  other  section ;  so  that,  by 
thns  obtaining  mere  plnralities  of  the  popular  vote,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  sv^hich  contained  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  whole  power  of  the  Government  would  be  tAinsferred 
to  the  one  section,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  against 
which  the  first  had  instituted  this  species  of  moral  warfare. 
And  yet  the  faction  which  had  by  these  means  been  able  to 
"take  possession  of  the  Government"  would  only  represent  a 
very  decided  minority  of  the  whole  people.  For  the  sectional 
majority  of  the  free  States  was  very  largely  in  the  minority 
of  the  aggregate  vote  cast  in  all  the  States;  and,  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  it  obtained,  at  the  ensuing  election,  con- 
siderably less  than  two  million  of  votes,  in  an  entire  popular 
vote  considerably  exceeding  four  millions  and  a  hal£ 
Though  there  was  nothing  more  actually  illegal  in  this  pro- 
cess than  in  Shylock's  demand  for  the  penalty  of  his  bond, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  highly  inequitable  proceeding ;  besides 
being  a  practical  fraud  upon  the  Constitution,  by  violating 
its  intent  and  virtue. 

In  fine,  the  basis  of  political  action  of  the  Republican 
party  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated : 

1.  Resistance  to  Congress,  the  representative  branch  of 
the  Government,  by  fiictious  opposition  to  the  act  passed 
by  it  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners, 
lliis  act  was  resisted  by  force  in  many  cases,  and  its  practi- 
cal nullification  procured,  by  statutes,  made  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  its  execution,  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  free 
States.  This  was,  so  far,  an  accomplished  fact  of  resistance 
to  the  Constitution  also,  since  the  act  of  Congress  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  by  the  highest 
courts  of  all  the  free  States,  which  alone  had  occasion  to  pass 
upon  it* 

'  The  FreoBoil  party,  from  which  the  Republican  party  had  its  direct  do- 
scent^  at  its  ConTention  held  at  HttBburg,  in  August,  1862,  declared,  by  formal 
resolution,  that : — 

16 
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2.  ReBistance  to  the  same  representatiye  branch  of  the 
Government,  in  relation  to  the  act  passed  by  it,  which  rfeo- 
o^ized  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  of  the 
iTnited  States  to  determine  for  themselves,  upon  forming  a 
constitn  Aon  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union,  whether 
to  permit  or  to  prohibit  slavery.  This  act  was  resisted, 
morally,  by  vehement  denunciation,  and  practically  in  fore- 
stalling the  regular  action  of  those  inhabitants,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  organized  associations,  in  order  to  promote  an  irregu- 
lar and  forced  emigration,  and  by  furnishing  weapons  and 
other  means  of  compelling  the  decision  of  the  inhabitants  to 
take,  a  particular  direction. 

3.  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  its  decision  as  to  the  right 
of  citizens  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  another,  to 
remove  into  and  reside  in  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
carrying  with  them  any  description  of  property,  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  It  called  in 
question,  therefore,  that  kind  of  property,  admitted  by  the 
Republicans  themselves,  in  their  formal  declaration,  to  be  the 
legal  possession  of  the  slaveholders,  and  that  their  "  right  to 
order  and  control  *'  it "  according  to  their  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively "  was  "  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  of  our  political  fabric  depends." 

4.  Resistance,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  principles  of  the  Union,  but  to  the 
conclusions  necessarily  to  be  deduced  fit>m  the  Republican 


"  The  Fugitive  Skve  Act  of  1860  bad  **  no  binding  force  upon  the . 
can  people :'  " 

That  there  shonld  be — 

"No  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  dares,'*  and  ane|^bg»  that 
Blavery  was  a  " sin  "  and  a  " crime ;  '*  that  "Christianity,  humanity,  and  pa> 
triotism  alike  demand  its  abolition." 

Though  the  party  afterwards  modified  the  expression  of  its  senthnents,  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  its  general  Conventions,  in  order  to  satisfy  weak 
brethren,  and  to  gain  voters,  it  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  at  diicago  that 
its  spirit  was  the  same. 
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definitions  of  political  right,  when  necessary  for  them  to  set 
forth  their  constitutional  opinions  in  express  terms. 

5.  A  formal  renunciation,  at  Chicago,  rendered  necessary, 
indeed,  by  the  general  course  of  their  proceedings,  of  all 
.  political  and,  consequently,  of  all  social  conn^tion,  with 
the  slave  States — amounting,  at  least,  to  such  absolute  disso- 
ciation, in  all  respects,  as  was  scarcely  consistent  with  any 
of  4^hat  fraternal  and  friendly  feeling  essential  to  a  wiHing 
Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  any  other  light,  than  as  equivalent  to  a  procla- 
mation of  -absolutely  hostile  purposes  against  the  Southern 
section  of  the  country.  They  were  not,  technically,  a  dec- 
laration^of  war,  to  be  conducted  by  arms,  ^mply  because 
they  proposed  only  to  use  the  pacific  force  of  superior  num- 
bers, in  order  to  deprive  the  minority  of  its  rights  tmder  the 
Constitution.  While,  in  one  part  of  their  "  platform,"  the 
Republicans  made  a  specious  profession  of  regard  for  the 
Constitution,  in  another  part  they  announced  a  dissolution  of 
the  "  political  bands "  by  which  the  sections  were  held  to- 
gether, and  even  refused  to  be  called  by  a  national  name. 
It  was  an  attitude  which  ought  1k>  have  given  instant  alarm 
to  every  sincere  friend  of  the  Union  I 

Jt  may  not  be  easy  to  understand  how  it  occurred,  that 
the  really  sober  and  intelligent  people  of  the  North  fell  so 
readily  into  such  an  open  disunion  snare  as  this.  They  were 
not  carried  away,  certainly,  by  the  influence  of  great  names, 
conspicuous  in  the  proceedings  at  Chicago.  There  appear 
to  have  been  few  persons  present  of  more  than  ordinary  and 
local  reputation,  and  scarcely  any  of  national  &me ;  indeed, 
none  of  that  class  to  which  the  people  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  counsel,  and  as  guides  to  follow  in  that  lead- 
ing part  which  persons  of  distinguished  abilities  and  charac- 
ter might  seem  qualified  to  take,  at  a  period  so  momentous. 
But  the  "conservative  Republicans"  had  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  prepared  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward,  well 
known  as  a  former  distinguished  member  of  the  old  Whig 
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party,  and  whose  general  reputation  serred  to  throw  some- 
what into  the  shade  his  more  recent  erratic  demonstrations ; 
and,  having  been  ready  to  accept  him  as  the  candidate  of  the 
convention,  they  submitted  to  its  proffer  of  another,  as  re- 
sulting from  motives  of  policy  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
party  were  concerned.  In  their  present  temper,  they  proba- 
bly did  not  scrutinize  the  "platform"  very  closely.  "Suc- 
cess a  duty,"  was  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  their  circle.  The 
Northern  masses  had  been,  in  fact,  very  much  confused  by  a 
succession  of  constitutional  questions,  which  it  is  obvious 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  likely  to  comprehend; 
but  they  were  told  that  in  those  questions  was  involved  the 
"cause  of  the  North,"  and  the  "cause  of  freedom."  One 
statement  appealed  to  sectional  sentiments;  the  other  to 
natural  emotions. 

Undoubtedly,  one  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention, 
in  which  the  draughtsmen  had  exhibited,  at  least,  as  much 
power  of  language  and  skill  in  addressing  themselves  to  the 
wishes  of  the  North,  as  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Northern  masses.  Besides  the  unobjectionable  rec- 
ommendation of  a  tariff  for  protection  of  imported  articles, 
in  conformity  with  Whig  opinions  and  precedents — with  a 
certain  sweeping  generosity,  they  may  be  said  to  have  origin- 
ated "that  policy  of  national  exchanges,  which  secures  to  the 
workingman  liberal  wages  and  to  agriculture  remunerating 
prices ;  to  manufacturers  and  mechanics  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence."  These  were  magnifi- 
cent promises,  indeed,  could  they  only  have  been  fulfilled ; 
but  how  far  the  Republican  party  made  even  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  practical  system  of  "  national  exchanges,"  the 
history  of  succeeding  years,  while  they  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  will  show."    But,  on  the  whole,  the  majority 

'  There  is  Httle  doubt,  howerer,  that  this  nonsensical  piece  of  mystifica- 
tion secured  them  a  more  powerful  influence  in  the  elecUcm  than  the  ncgra 
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of  the  North  did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  impending  danger 
of  civil  convnlsion.  They  were  sedoloosly  encouraged  in 
this  false  security  by  the  Republican  leaders.  They  were 
told  by  those  who  had  just  made  a  virtual  proclamation  of 
disunion  and  war,  which  required  only  a  response  from  the 
other  side  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
danger  of  disunion  or  of  war.  •  They  believed  that  the  crisis 
would  pass  away,  like  others  which  had  preceded  it.  Foi> 
getting,  or  unconscious,  that  the  very  fabric  of  the  constitu- 
tional Union  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  to  be 
carried  along  by  them,  in  the  use  of  constant  vigilance  and 
exertion,  &nd  that  without  their  support  it  would  &11,  they 
were  persuaded  to  make  one  mighty  and.  simultaneous  effort 
to  slip  their  shoulders  out,  and  let  it  topple  over  into  the 
ditch. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Wbftt  hM  been  shown  In  this  Yolome.— A  Deebntlon  of  Mr.  Llnooln,  In  1868^— Tho 
FntpeeU  of  the  OtaTMi.— **  Unlon-MTen.^— Thie  Sentiment  ofthe  Anny.— Tlie  Diffar* 
enee  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Fneeoil  Fartj.— The  Election.— How  Resentment  at 
the  West,  on  eooonnt  of  alleged  III-TVeatment  of  Mr.  Dooghui  throred  the  Election  d 
Mr.  Unooln.— The  Party  of  **  FMgresa^^— Toong  AmerioL 

It  has  been  already  shown — 

That  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  was  repealed,  and 
was  intended  to  be  repealed  by  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1860;  since  the  provisions  of  the  latter  were  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  the  former;  and  a  state  of  facts  had 
arisen  which  rendered  the  earlier  Compromise  positively  in- 
operative ;  that  is,  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  California, 
to  which  Congress  was  under  the  moral  necessity  of  con- 
forming : 

That  the  Whig  party,  by  the  resolutions  of  its  Conven-   ^ 
tion,  in  the  year  1852,  had  adopted  the  latter  measures,  in 
spirit  and  in  substance ;  and  the  Democratic  party,  by  its 
Convention  of  the  same  year,  placed  itself  on  exactly  the  same 
footing : 

That  the  Act  of  1854,  for  the  organization  of  territorial 
governments  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  was  in  precise  con- 
formity with  those  measures : 

That  the  Democratic  Convention,  in  the  year  1856,  by  its 
formal  resolutions,  adopted  these  principles,  *^as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question  " — 
and  defined  them  to  mean — ^^  Non-interference  by  Congress 
with  slavery  in  State  and  territory ^^  etc. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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pronounced  afterwards,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  on  tbe  part 
of  the  majority  of  its  justices,  proved  to  be  identical  with 
these  principles ;  though  its  determination  was  reached,  of 
course,  not  upon  popular,  but  upon  legal  considerations. 
That  is  to  say,  it  held  that,  although  Congress  had  authority 
to  establish  territorial  governments  wherever  necessary,  yet, 
by  reason  of  constitutional  limitation  of  its  powers,  it  could 
not  prohibit  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  citizens  of  territories. 
This  was  the  "  non-interference  "  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  both 
of  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories to  hold  slaves,  if  they  saw  fit,  while  the  territorial 
condition  remained;  and  to  determine  for  them^elves,  by 
vote  of  a  majority,  when  they  framed  their  constitutions, 
whether  to  conie  into  the  Union  as  slave  States  or  free. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  upon  what  apparently  narrow 
grounds  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  took  place,  in 
the  spring  of  1860.  It  appears  that  a  reunion  might  have 
been  effected,  by  an  explicit  endorsement  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision;  which  would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  as  communicated  to  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Convention.  At  Charleston,  however,  the 
"Northern  wing"  of  that  body— declaring  that  differences 
of  opinion  existed  in  the  party  upon  this  point— had  resolved 
that  it  would  "abide  by  the  decisions"  (not  decision)  "of 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law." 
This  expression  implied,  and  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  im- 
ply, that  there  might  be  other  and  different  decisions,  affect- 
ing the  point  at  issue,  upon  some  future  change  of  members 
of  the  bench.  At  Baltimore,  after  the  adjournment,  the 
"Northern  wing"  made  its  meaning  still  more  evident,  by 
resolving — ^that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  "  as  the  same 
has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  findUy  determined,"  by  the 
tribunal,  should  be  "  respected  and  enforced."  This,  as  sea- 
men would  say,  was  clearly  "  laying  an  anchor  to  windward." 
It  implied  an  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  section  of 
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tfae  Convention,  that  the  queation  at  ifisne  had  not  been 
finally  determined ;  perhaps,  an  expectation  and  a  wish  that 
it  should  be  revised.  In  reality,  it  was  casting  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty,  at  least^  over  the  whole  basis  of  Democratic 
principles  on  this  point.  And,  although  it  seems  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  the  future  of  a  great  country  should  have 
been  made  dependent  upon  a  merely  possible  future  contin- 
gency ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  phraseology  thus  insisted 
upon  by  the  Northern  Democrats,  lefb  the  Southern  men  to 
infer  a  want  of  fidelity  to  principles  deemed  of  vital  import- 
ance by  themselves,  and  which  had  been  so  solemnly  declared 
and  so  often  acted  upon  by  the  whole  party,  upon  former 
occasions,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  those  who  finally 
seceded  from  the  Convention,  that  the  Northern  section  of 
the  party  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  the  future,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past,  for  united  action  with  its  Southern 
allies,  in  opposition  to  fanaticism  and  abolition.  Hence, 
therefore,  is  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  a  division  so  deplor* 
able  in  its  ultimate  consequences.  • 

The  Whig  party  stood  before  the  country,  at  this  crisM, 
in  the  attitude  indicated  by  the  motto  it  had  adopted — ^^^The 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws.'* 
Doubless  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed  amoug  its  mem- 
bers, in  reference  to  some  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
the  vexed  questions  at  issue,  and  in  relation  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  But  they  were,  in  general,  of  that 
class  of  citizens  who  uphold  **law  and  order;"  who  are 
obedient  to  the  laws,  as  they  exist ;  and  who  resort  only  to 
legitimate  means  for  any  change  in  such  measures  of  legis- 
lation as  may  seem  to  them  objectionable. 

The  position  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  sufficiently 
exhibited.  Its  candidate,  Mr.  Andrew  remarked  at  the  rati- 
fication meetiug  in  Boston,  was  "  the  representative  of  the 
Republican  party  all  over  the  Tlnioa" — that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  in  those  States  in  which  a  Republican  party  had  any 
existence.    He  was  best  known  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr. 
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Douglas,  during  a  protracted  canvass  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  the  year  1858,  in  which  the  latter  had  proved  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  Senatorship  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  the  prize  actually  at  stake.  He  was,  like  his 
party,  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  had  expressed 
his  opinions  with  much  freedom,  and  without  much  respect- 
ful consideration,  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
had  been  in  advance  of  Mr.  Seward,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
"  in^ressible  conflict "  doctrine.  In  this  particular,  he  had 
assumed  a  position  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  exhortations 
of  Washington,  in  the  Farewell  Address.  The  Father  of 
his  Country  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  the  formation  of 
"geographical"  parties,  and  had  warned  his  countrymen 
of  their  deadly  influence  against  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  other  hand,  finding  a  "  geographical"  party  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation,  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  its  head, 
and  encouraged  its  action,  by  the  inevitable  sectional  and 
disoiganizing  declaration — ^"  I  believe  this  Government  can- 
not permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free."  *  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  this  allegation  was  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  eighty  years ;  or,  that  it  was  the  assumption 
of  a  &ct,  beforehand,  which  could  only  become  one,  in 
reality,  by  the  exertions  of  the  very  persons  who  assumed  it 
and  were  laboring  to  bring  it  about. 

The  order  of  the  great  battle  to  ensue  was  thus  marked 
out.  But  it  was  obvious,  at  once,  that  the  vote  of  the  South- 
em  States  would  be  completely  neutralized,  by  the  existing 
posture  of  afiairs,  and  that  the  actual  contest  would  take 
place  in  the  North.  For  while  Mr.  Breckinridge  would 
receive  the  vote  of  the  party  in  those  States  represented  by 
the  seceding  convention,  Mr.  Bell,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
a  slaveholding  State,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Everett, 
who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  at  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North,  would  carry  what  remained  of  the  old  Whig 

*  In  a  speech  to  the  Ck>iiTention  which  noxmnAted  him  for  Senator,  deliy- 
ered  at  Springfield,  IDmois,  June  17th,  1868. 
16* 
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Tote,  and  Mr.  Douglas  could  not  &il  of  obtaining  a  certain 
support,  fi*oni  that  wing  of  his  own  party  in  the  slave  States, 
which  was  either  sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  position,  or 
averse  to  the  contemplation  of  extreme  measures.'  This 
situation  of  affairs  was  clearly  the  result  of  the  separation 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  the 
Republicans,  in  the  control  of  a  powerful  organization  in  the 
free  States,  addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  combat  thepre- 
tensions  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  their  most  formmble 
antagonist  in  that  quarter.  It  was  plain  enough,  considering 
Mr.  Breckinridge's  position,  as  the  representative  of  the 
especial  *^  Southern  wing ''  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  actnal 
condition  of  the  party,  that  the  support  to  be  reckoned  upon 
for  him,  in  the  North,  would  be  comparatively  small  The 
Pennsylvanian  Democrats,  in  fact,  cast  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  votes  given  for  him  in  that  quarter. 

The  support  which  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  was  likely 
to  receive  would  come  fix)m  the  more  staid  and  thoughtftel 
class  of  citizens ;  men  of  fixed  principles  and  settled  charac- 
ter; deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impending  dangers 
to  republican  institutions ;  heartily,  and  from  the  sincerest 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  patriotism,  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  They  were  neither  partisans  nor  fanatics ;  but 
upright,  intelligent,  and  independent  voters,  acting  under 
no  impulse  of  temporary  excitement,  but,  upon  consideration 
and  conviction,  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole  united 
country,  as  the  foundations  of  its  civil  fabric  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  after  the  grand  struggle 
by  which  they  won  the  right  of  self-government,  with  that 

*  ThiB  prored  to  be  the  fact :  Mr.  Breckinridge  receiving  in  those  States, 
670,871  votes;  Mr.  BeU,  514,198;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  166,595.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge obtained  the  electoral  rote  of  all  the  slave  States,  except  of  Yiiginia; 
Tennessee,  and  Kentacky,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  BeU ;  and  of  Miasouii,  which, 
with  that  of  New  Jersey,  was  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas.  But  as  neither  of  these  candi- 
dates obtamed  the  electoral  vote  of  any  Korthem  State,  except  New  Jersey,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  part  taken  hi  the  election  by  the  Soath  had  actually  no 
eflfeot  upon  It  whatever. 
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wisdom  and  magnanimity  calcnlated  to  render  it  secnre. 
Unquestionably,  their  hope  was,  at  a  moment  judged  by 
them  one  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  common  cause, 
to  present  such  a  steady  front,  in  the  gap  between  contend- 
ing factions,  as  should  form  a  safe  rallying-point,  round  which 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  could  assemble,  in 
any  unforeseen  contingency  which  might  finally  arise.  No 
nobler  or  more  disinterested  body  of  citizens  ever  exerted 
their  best  energies — as  such  men  too  often  have  done, 
unsuccessfully,  in  all  ages — ^to  save  a  sinking  land.  Their 
immediate  apprehensions  pointed  to  the  political  triumph  of  a 
'^geographical''  party,  in  the  reasonable  foresight  of  the 
unhappy  consequences  only  too  certain  to  ensue.  There  was 
much  reason  to  believe,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  pre- 
ceding the  dread  November  day  which  was  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  country,  that  there  would  be  a  failure  to 
choose  a  majority  of  electors  for  any  one  candidate,  by  the 
popular  vote.  In  this  event,  the  choice  would  faU  to  the 
House  of  Representatives, 'and  there  the  prospects  of  their 
own  candidates  would  be  decidedly  the  best.  For  there  was 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  "  conservative  "  majority  in  that  branch 
of  Congress,  as  in  the  other.  That  such  an  unexceptionable 
result  as  this  would  tend  to  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  the  candidates 
proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Union  Convention  were 
familiarly  known  by  reputation  throughout  the  Union ;  and 
that  reputation  was  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence,  how- 
ever party  considerations  might  deprive  them  of  the  general 
popular  support  at  the  polls.  They  were  committed  to  the 
extremists  of  neither  section,  and  their  election  could  furnish 
no  plausible  ground  of  offence  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  more  conspicuous  members  of  this  organization, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  were  men  of  that  style  of  char- 
acter which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  in- 
sured for  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  people  an  influence 
which  was  too  often  exercised,  at  the  time,  by  persons  of 
certainly  a  different  turn  of  mind,  a  different  order  of  ability. 
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andy  in  too  many  instances,  of  a  very  difTerent  repute. 
Indeed,  the  Constitutional  Union  men  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  party  who  really  understood  the  situation;  who 
truly  foreboded  the  gathering  shadows  of  coming  ills,  and 
who  placed  themselves  in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet 
the  emergency  with  n^dom  and  fortitude,  and  to  act  the 
great  part  of  averting  such  calamities  from  the  country  they 
loved,  if  to  avert  them  should  prove  to  be  in  their  power. 
Their  radical  contemporaries  designated  them  as  '^Union- 
savers'' — a  title  which  indelibly  stamps  the  character  of 
their  position  and. vindicates  itself  Though  imposed  by  way 
of  mockery  and  derision,  it  honorably  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  themselves  and  those  careless  or  incredulous  as 
to  perils  of  the  Union,  which  events,  shortly  to  occur,  showed 
whether  vainly  imagined,  or  worthy  of  the  profoundest  care. 
After  secession  began,  however,  and  the  war  was  actually 
in  progress,  those  who  had  been  most  forward  in  scofSng  at 
their  fellow-citizens  as  "Union-savers,"  now  often  assailed 
them  as  " secessiomsts,''  and  eten  as  "traitors.''  They 
finally  insisted  upon  calling  themselves  **  Union  men " — or, 
as  it  might  have  been  retorted  upon  them,  had  they  been 
supposed  sincere,  "  Union-savers" — as  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
dent that  only  in  the  name  of  the  Union  could  the  rebellion 
be  put  down.  Naturally  enough,  the  old  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Union  under  the  aBgis  of  the  Constitution  stood  some- 
what aloof  from  an  administration,  through  the  election  of 
which  the  very  evils  which  they  predicted  had  come  to  pass ; 
at  least,  until  they  could  see  clearly  whether  the  essential 
principles  of  civil  freedom  were  to  be  saved  or  lost  in  the 
conflict*    For  certain  it  is,  that  whatever  else  the  sectional 

*  Tet»  it  IB  beliered,  that  the  main  body  of  the  anny,  indadlDg  offioen  and 
men,  espectaUy  at  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  and  those,  too,  constituting 
its  most  efficient  force,  in  both  respects,  were  actuated  by  the  same  principles. 
Tbdr  hope  and  purpose  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Union,  should  be  maintuned. 
In  this  they  were  thwarted  by  the  managers  of  the  sectional  party,  who  liad 
no  disposition  to  end  the  war  until  thdr  own  ulterior  objects  might  be  aocom- 
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organization  may  have  been,  it  was  not  for  the  Union  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution ;  or  in  conformity  with  the  injunctions 
of  the  Farewell  Address ;  or  in  correspondence  with  the  uni- 
form teachings  o'f  eveiy  leading  statesman  of  whatever  party, 
in  the  past,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  until  the 
"  geographical "  party  took  its  rise.  However  the  attempt  may 
be  made  to  disguise  the  fact,  they  were  revolutionists  in  de- 
sign and  in  act.  Hence,  the  question  may  yet  remain  to  be  set- 
tled, whether,  merely  to  have  kept  the  RepubKc  together  in 
form,  should  it  prove  to  have  been  by  a  practical  subversion 
of  the  Constitution,  is  to  have  preserved  it  aif  it  was  delivered 
to  us  by  our  fathers,  or  to  make  it  answer  .any  of  its  original 
cnda 

But  notwithstanding  those  party  sneers,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  body  of  Whigs,  evidently  actuated  by  such  gener- 
ous motives,  should  not  enjoy  the  real  respect  of  all  classes  of 
their  more  candid  opponents.  From  these  they  often  extorted 
apparently  ingenuous,  if  reluctant  admiration ;  while  to  others 
their  steadiness  to  a  position,  in  which  there  was  probably 
nothing  personal  to  gain,  was  altogether  unintelligible.  The 
adherents  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  solicitous  of  their  support ;  and 
it  seems  likely  now,  that  by  uniting  with  that  section  of  the 
Democratic  party,  they  would  have  made  his  election  sure, 
and  have  helped  to  reconstruct  an  invincible  conservative 
organization.  But  the  actual  turn  of  affairs  was  hid  behind 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  many  of  the  "old  Whigs" 
felt  that  they  could  not  take  such  a  course  at  that  period, 
without,  if  not  a  forfeiture  of  recognized  principle,  yet  an 

pUshed,  namely :  the  abolition  of  fllavery  and  the  redaction  of  the  South  to 
an  inferior  condition.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  General  McCIellan,  who  rep- 
resented the  conseryative  body  of  the  people,  and  who  would  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  very  early  period,  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  the  necessary 
troops,  and  been  otherwise  embarrassed  by  the  administration,  was  eyentually 
removed  from  command.  This  fact,  also,  accounts  for  the  great  popular  vote 
thrown  for  him  at  the  election  of  1S64,  by  which  he  would  midoubtedly 
^  bave  been  chosen,  but  for  the  use  of  means  which  the  administration  alone 
had  at  its  disposition. 
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abandonment  of  a  position  natural  to  tbem,  and  in  which  they 
might  hope  to  render  signal  service  in  the  progress  of  affikirs.^ 
Their  former  Whig  associates,  now  incorporated  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  admitting  its  radical  tendencies,  urged  them  to 
follow  the  fiEishion,  and  submit  to  the  process  of  decaudation, 
in  order  to  hifuse  a  more  conservative  element  into  the  body 
of  that  sing^ularly  compounded  mass  of  political  materials. 
But  it  was  evident  that  the  principles  of  the  Conservatives, 
who  were  already  in  co()peration  with  it,  exercised  very  little 
influence,  if  any,  over  its  general  action,  and  that  they,  too, 
would  be  like    • 


*  The  drop 


That  in  the  ooenn  seeks  another  drop/' 

borne  headlong  downward  upon  the  swellings  of  the  unre- 
tuming  tide.  They  maintained  their  stand,  therefore,  tb  the 
last ;  and  after  the  election  and  during  the  war,  when  merely 
political  questions  of  ordinary  interest  were  absorbed  in  tiie 
grand  issue  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  they  acted  gen- 
erally in  concert  vriith  the  main  body  of  the  Democrats  coii- 
stituting  that  organization,  to  which  Mr.  Everett  afterwards 
desired  to  affix  the  title  of  "  the  President's  opposition ; " 
though  they  and  their  associates  probably  preferred  the  style 
of  the  people's  opposition,  as  more  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  objects  of  republican  institutions.  The  principles  of 
these  men  must  now  prevail,  if  we  would  have  the  constitu- 
tional Union  restored. 

Owing  to  the  various  causes  which  have  beefl  thus  ex- 
plained in  sufficient  detail,  the  election  finally  turned  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  party.  That  party  owed  its  -rise  and  prog- 
ress to  hostility  to  that  one  vital  guaranty  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  which  neither  Constitution  nor  Union  could 
have  had  any  being.  It  did  not  begin,  however,  with  aboli- 
tion, which  actually  made  no  perceptible  progress  for  a  period 

*  In  New  Tork  and  Kew  Jersey,  however,  the  Whigs  deemed  it  more  jo- 
didons  to  miite  with  the  Doug^  men,  and,  accordingly,  the  Bell  and  ETerctt 
ticket  reoeiTed  no  support  hi  those  States. 
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of  not  iar  from  a  qnarter  of  a  centaiy.  From  the  faction 
which  had  devoted  itself  so  fruitlessly  to  that  object,  the 
** Liberty  party"  was  an  offshoot;  differing  from  it  only  in 
professing  to  oppose  slavery  just  so  far  as  it  was  not  guarded 
by  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution ;  while  the  professed 
abolitionists  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  separation  of  the  free  from  the  slave  States,  in  despair  of 
accomplishing  the  direct  purpose  which  they  had  in  view.  It 
was,  in  effect,  however,  but  the  difference  between  those  who 
seek  an  unlawful  object  by  undisguised  means,  and  those  who, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  law  and  professing  obedience 
to  its  requirements,  make  use  of  every  indirect  means  to  render 
the  law  nugatory,  and  means  necessarily  tending  to  precisely 
the  same  result  sought  by  the  others.  A  wide  distinction  is 
also  to  be  observed  between  the  "  Liberty  party "  and  its 
several  successors,  the  "  Freesoil "  and  "  Republican  "  parties, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  Whig  party  on  the  other,  so 
long  as  that  maintained  its  powerful  national  organization ; 
although  the  latter  also  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery; 
and  BO  far  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  ''  Freesoil "  &ction.  But  the  Whigs  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Union  paramount  to  all  others;  and  though  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  with  them  a  principle, 
it  was  neither  their  sole  principle,  nor  one  regarded  by  them 
of  such  vital  moment  as  the  preservation  of  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  with  their  inestimable  and  unexampled 
blessings  and  privileges,  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 
If  the  Whigs  happened  to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  their  con« 
sciences  were  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  own  duty ;  and  even  if  one  or  more  slave  States 
should  be  added  to  the  Union,  they  thought  it  could  be  of  no 
positive  detriment  to  the  general  welfare,  at  the  time ;  while 
it  was  sure  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  addition 
of  free  States  in  the  end.  The  "cause  of  freedom"  would 
thus  be  substantially  maintained,  and  the  republic  be  pre- 
served in  its  original  integrity.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
party  was,  that  the  negro  himself,  however  otherwise  it  might 
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be  in  individaal  infitances,  was,  in  general,  benefited  instead 
of  injured  by  the  condition  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  Liberty  party,  and  the  Freesoil  party  after  them,  on 
the  contrary,  pursued  but  the  "  one  idea."  They  were  not 
behind  the  abolitionists  themselves  in  manifesting  their  repug- 
nance to  slavery ;  regardless  of  the  £ict,  that  whether  evil  or 
good  in  itself  considered,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  institution 
of  the  country,  under  the  guarantees  of  its  Constitution,  but 
localized  in  a  separate  section  of  the  country;  and  that  it 
was  one  for  which,  as  it  existed,  they  had  no  legal  or  moral 
responsibility.  Throwing  aside  all  other  considerations,  there- 
_fore,  under  the  impulse  of  the  "  one  idea,"  they  sought  every 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  hostility  to  slavery,  under  all 
circumstances,  no  matter  what  consequences  might  ensue. 

A  sense  of  this  distinction  between  the  principles  of  their 
ancient  and  honored  political  organization,  and  those  of  the 
Freesoilers  which  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  them,  ought  to  have  preserved  such  Whigs  as  were 
not  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  outright  abolitionists,  from 
uniting,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  with  a  "geographical" 
party.  The  Republicans  assumed  this  attitude  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1856.  They  nominated  merely  sectional  candidates 
on  that  occasion.  They  denounced  slavery,  in  company  with 
"polygamy,"  as  "twin  relics  of  barbarism  "—though  one  of 
the  twins  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  flourish  ever 
since.*  In  the  concluding  resolution  adopted  by  them,  they 
gave  due  prominence  to  the  "one  idea,"  by  inviting  "the 
men  of  all  parties,  however  different  from  us  in  other  respects, 
in  support  of  the  principles  herein  declared ; "  so  many  of 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  involving  personal  rights  of  a 
variety  of  descriptions,  have  been  so  utterly  and  notoriously 
violated,  since  the  party  came  into  power,  that  probably  they 

>  The  Republican  Congress  did  provide  an  act  (July  1,  1862),  "  To  punish 
and  pperent  the  practice  of  polygamy  m  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  places  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,*' 
Imposing  fine  and  unprisonment  as  the  penalty ;  but  no  instance  of  its  enforce- 
ment has  been  made  known. 
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were  not  afterwards  the  sabject  of  due  study  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  agents.  On  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  did 
the  party  exhibit  any  formidable  popular  strength.  Fn- 
questioif^bly,  many  persons  were  then  betrayed  into  its  sup- 
port by  the  subterfuge  of  nominating  Mr*  Fremont,  who  had 
no  known  alliance  with  that  faction,  and  whose  sympathies 
with  it,  never  thought  to  have  been  very  strong,  were  doubt- 
less awakened  for  the  occasion.  But  he  was  pitched  upon, 
under  certain  well-known  influences,  simply  as  a  candidate, 
whose  adventures  and  their  notoriety  might  serve  to  attract 
a  certain  kind  of  popular  support.  The  managers  having 
thus  laidr  the  foundation  o^  a  party,  the  rest  was  compara- 
tively easy.  Mr.  Fremont,  to  be  sure,  was  laid  aside ;  but 
they  had  assembled  the  elements  of  ^'  agitation,'*  and  agita- 
tion became  their  cry  and  their  occupation.  Already  their 
antislavery  projects  had  widely-extended  support  from  the 
powerful  co5peration  of  the  pulpit,  from  ambitious  orators, 
from  literary  zealots,  froi^  enthusiastic  women,  from  a  venal 
press.  ^ 

One  other  cause  had  contributed  with  much  effect  to  pro- 
mote the  result  of  the  election.  This  was  a  very  strong  sen- 
timent of  indignation  among  the  Democrats  of  the  great 
Western  States,  at  the  neglect  with  which  they  conceived  the 
favorite  candidate  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  treat- 
ed by  the  "  Southern  wing  "  of  the  party,  both  on  the  recent 
occasion,  and  at  the  preceding  period  of  making  the  nomina-  ^ 
tion  for  President.  Doubtless,  this  feeling  of  discontent 
served  very  much  to  scatter  the  party  in  that  region  in 
several  directions ;  and  disposed  many  of  its  former  adherents 
to  vote  in  that  way  which  might  seem  likely  to  prove  the 
most  effectual  retort  upon  the  South,  without  taking  into  much 
consideration  any  thing  but  the  immediate  object  in  view. 
In  fact,  the  "great  West*'  had  become,  to  a  very  great* 
extent,  "  demoralized."  In  1862,  the  entire  tier  of  free  States, 
in  the  West,  from  Ohio  to  California,  had  given  pluralities 
for  the  Democratic  nominees,  and  a  comparatively  light  vote 
for  the  Freesoil  candidates.    But  carried  away  by  the  Fr^ 
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mont  whirlwind  of  1856,  the  Western  Whigs  especially,  and 
a  certidn  proportion  of  the  Democrats,  had  broken  loose  firom 
their  accustomed  moorings,  so  that  each  of  the  seven  States 
referred  to,  except  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  gave 
pluralities  in  that  jear  for  the  "so-called"  Freesoil  candi- 
date. In  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  receiyed  the  plorality  in  them 
all ;  and  the  result  was  similar  in  the  newly  admitted  West- 
em  States  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  This  was  a  yery  re- 
markable change  of  firont  in  that  region;  betokening  that 
"  demoralization ''  had  extended  much  further  than  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  reyolution  in  merely  political 
opinions.  Indeed,  &naticism  ha^  at  length  struck  root  Yery 
deeply  into  that  soil,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  sprang 
from  it  was  such,  as  could  not  £kil  to  suit  the  most 
intensely  puckered-up  lips  of  the  bitterest  fanaticism,  in  its 
most  congenial  habitations.  Slave  rescues,  mobs,  and  similar 
demonstrations  had  much  more  markedly  distinguished  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  West  for  several  years,  than  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  ^ 

The  Republicans  called  themseves  the  party  of  "progress," 
and  addressed  all  the  allurements  they  could  muster  to  the 
seduction  of  "  Young  America."  They  flouted  at  those,  as 
"  fogies,"  who  stood  "  upon  the  old  ways  " — ^though  if  one- 
half  were  true  which  had  been  reiterated  upon  thousands  of 
tongues,  at  every  recurring  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence, the  country  had  long  ago  reached  the  point  of  absolute 
perfection,  in  institutions,  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  and  in 
prosperity;  and  there  seemed  little  occasion  or  room  for 
"progress,"  except  by  going  backward  for  a  new  start,  and. 
thus  running  the  needless  risk  of  losing  what  had  been 
already  attained.  It  was  well  understood  that  no  persuasive 
means  were  wanting,  to  stimulate  the  press  to  zeal  upon  a 
side  which  had  certain  elements  of  popularity — ^however 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfietre  and  safety  its  somewhat 
headlong  career  might  seem  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason. 
Indeed,  the  one  idea  excluded  reason,  judgment,  and  patriotr 
ism;  and  the  whole  course  of  affairs  proceeded,  under  the 
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.wild  impolBe  of  an  imnatiiral  and  unwholesome  excitement. 
Most  of  the  Whig  newspapers  finally  took  open  ground  upon 
the  Republican  side ;  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  party  carried  with  it  two-thirds  of  the  Whigs,  one-third 
of  the  Democrats,  and,  of  course,  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
whole  body  of  those,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  North  into  collision  with  the  South.  "No 
wonder  the  faithful  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  steady  masses  of 
the  Democrats,  saw  that  the  hour  of  deadly  peril  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union  had  come.  In  reality,  the  moment  that 
the  Republican  organization  placed  itself  distinctly  upon  a 
sectional  basis — Constitution  and  Union,  and  all  public  and 
personal  rights  and  privileges  dependent  upon  them,  in  the 
North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  stood  in  inunediate  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  utter  overthrow. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

After  fhe  Election,  the  Ooontiy  flnt  twoke  to  the  Bitimtlon.— Hie  OonaerrsdTes  bad  the 
dedded  Hi^oritj  In  the  Bemite,  end  the  Control  of  the  Houm.— The  m^orl^  of  the 
Bepabllcane  in  the  North  oppoeed  to  ell  Violent  Meesaree,  besides  the  strong  Demo- 
orstlc  and  GonservatlTe  Strength  tn  that  Qoarter.— The  Ut^atitjAi  the  Soath  oppoeed 
to  Seoesslon.— MoTements  at  the  Korth  to  proenre  the  Eepeal  of  the  *  Penonal 
libertj  BUla,**  bj  Ez-Gbief-Jnstloe  Bhaw,  Mr.  Cortla,  lately  Aaaodate  Jnattoe  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Oonrt,  and  others.— Pablie  Meetings  of  Cttlxena.— Bidicaled 
by  the  Badieal  JonmB]&— QoTemor  Andrew  on  the  **  Clean  Hands"  of  Maasaohnaetts.— 
The  Coneesalon  required  to  eare  War  really  slight— Bat  the  Badicals  determlnad  to 
Ibroe  Matters  to  an  Issae.— Mr.  Wade,  Senator  team  Ohio.— Mr.  F.  P.  Blair  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Chase.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Weed,  late  Bditor  of  the  Albany  .TimmalL— Deaorlptton 
of  Disnnionists,*  North  and  South,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  now  Fk«sideat  of  the 
United  States.— The  New  York  TW^tmei-Oeneral  Soott. 

Aftbb  the  result  of  the  election  was  ascertained,  this 
startling  situation  of  affairs  became  much  more  apparent  to 
the  popular  masses  than  before.  To  those  who  had  resisted 
the  advance  of  the  tumultuous  tide,  it  was  an  hour  of  the 
deepest  solicitude  and  tribulation.  With  the  Republicans,  it 
soon  became  a  pressing  question,  whether  to  advance  or  to 
recede.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  preparations  for  seceB- 
sion  had  been  on  foot  in  most,  or  all,  of  the  slave  States,  in 
anticipation  of, the  election;  and  as  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
treme party  at  the  South  had  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
the  event  of  Republican  success,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  fact 
which  must  afford  them  an  argument  of  great  weight  in  that 
quarter.  They  represented  it,  of  course,  as  the  climax  of 
whatever  existing  causes  of  complaint  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  have ;  and  as  furnishing  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  purpose  of  the  North  to  force  the  sectional  question  to 
an  absolute  issue,  and  to  compel  the  South  to  submit  to  the 
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emancipation  of  its  slaves.  The  &ct  remained,  howeTer, 
that"  the  South,  at  the  moment,  had  the  command  of  the 
Senate,  in  combination  with  the-  Democratic  members ;  and; 
if  not  in  actual  control  of  the  House,  might  count  upon  » 
majority  in  that  branch,  with  entire  assurance,  against  any- 
violent  measures.  The  other  fact,  also,  stood  out  with  trans- 
parent clearness,  that,  although  a  minority  party  had  been 
able  to  carry  the  election,  owing  to  the  divisions  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  itself— yet  the  plurality  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  ^N'orth  was  considerably  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
in  a  Northern  vote  of  more  than  three  millions  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand.*  It  is  evident,  upon  this  state  of 
the  case,  that  here  was  little  encouragement  or  opportunity 
for  the  administration  to  propose  radical  measures,  whatever 
disposition  tending  in  that  direction  might  have  existed; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the  election,  those 
familiar  with  the  temper  of  the  masses  at  the  North  might 
justly  have  felt  entire  confidence,  that  any  attempt  to  op- 
press the  South,  by  unconstitutional  proceedings,  would  have 
produced  such  a  powerful  reaction  in  many  of  the  free  States, 
as  would  soon  have  supplied  the  lower  branch  of  Congress 
with  an  unexampled  Democratic  majority.  It  was  to  the 
radicals  alone  that  secession  gave  just  the  opportunity  they 
sought ;  fof  it  enabled  them  at  once  to  shift  their  ground  of 
virtual,  if  partially  disguised  hostility  to  the  constitution- 
al Union,  to  one  in  which  they  could  use  the  whole  power  of 
the  Union  against  its  open  assailants,  and  make  those  who 
professed  to  rebel  for  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  the  in- 
struments of  effecting  their  own  unconstitutional  and  ulterior 
purposes. 

It  was  also  evident,  from  the  result  of  the  election,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  were  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  revolutionary  proceedings.  On  the  supposition 
that  most  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  the 

"  Lmooln,  in  the  free  States,  had  1,781,182;  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  oad 
BeU,  combined,  had  1,644,218. 
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South,  may  have  been  so  disposed,  though  such  asnpposition 
would  involve  a  very  unjust  imputation  upon  the  two'  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons  who  gave  him  their  sufirages 
-in  the  North  also.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  votes  east  in  the  Southern 
States,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Douglas  took  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  nearly,  constituting  of  course  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  whole.  Besides,  it  has  been  already  stated, 
that  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  slave  States — ^Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — gave  a  popular  plurality 
for  Mr.  Bell,  a  Southern  Whig,  and  one — Missouri — ^for  Mr. 
Douglas,  a  Northern  Democrat. 

In  the  natural  state  of  alarm  at  the  North,  for  which 
many  public  indications  furnished  only  too  much  cause, 
thoughtful  men,  including  not  a  few  who  had  acted  with  the 
Republican  party,  now  songht  what  means  might  be  at  their 
command  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  unhappy  course  of  events. 
One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  had  long  been  the  "  Personal  Liberty  Bilk,"  so  called, 
adopted  by  nearly  every  Northern  State  legislature,  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1850.  Accordingly,  in  Massa^- 
chusetts,-anaddre8s  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  on  this  subject 
was  published,  December  18th,  18eM),  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give 
it  no  little  weight  with  men  of  principle  and  reflection.  The 
paper  set  forth,  in  forcible  bnt  temperate  language,  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  disunion,  and  urged  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in 
question,  as  being  inconsistent  with  constitutional  obligations, 
and  unfriendly  in  spirit  to  the  people  of  sister  States.  It  was 
signed  by  Judge  Shaw,  who  had  recently  retired  fi*om  his  place 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  by  Mr.  B.  R 
Curtis,  lately  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  about  thirty  others,  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth ;  several 
of  whom  had  served  as  its  Governors,  and  others  in  judicial 
or  other  prominent  and  responsible  positions.    A  similar 
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manifestation  had  proved  of  mncb  service  not  a  great  while 
before.  That  was  a  stroDg  expression  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  North,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  which  had  ex- 
erted the  most  salutary  influence  in  composing  popular  agi- 
tation at  the  South,  resulting  from  Brown's  midnight  assault 
upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  resentmeDt  occasioned  by  that 
atrocious  transaction,  and  by  various  isolated  instances  of  ex- 
ultation over  it  in  the  Northern  States,  had  given  rise  to  many 
indications  of  disunion  feeling  in  Virginia,  and  everywhere 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  of  Congress  from 
that  quarter,  as  they  reached  Washington,  in  anticipation  of 
the  approaching  session,  came  in  ^breathing  disunion,"  to 
use  an  expression  employed  by  a  person  of  influence  upon 
the  spot,  to  signify  the  prevalent  state  of  feeling.  But  very 
large  and  imposing  assemblages  of  citizens  were  called  to- 
gether in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and 
were  addressed  by  leading  persons,  which  clearly  made 
known  with  what  strong  disapprobation  the  "raid"  and 
whatever  was  in  sympathy  with  it  were  regarded  by  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  community;  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  Southern  quarter  ^ed  away. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  what  would  be  the  .effect  of  the 
address,  just  mentioned,  upon  the  Legislature- of  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  its  example  upon  other  legislative  bodies  of  the 
free  States,  and,  in  the  end,  upon  the  public  mind  in  the 
other  section  of  the  Union.  It  was  too  late  for  immediate 
influence,  for  it  appeared  that  within  two  days  after  its  pub- 
lication an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed^  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  of  the 
States  which  took  this  step ;  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  com- 
mitting the  rest  of  the  slave  States  to  similar  precipitate 
action,  or  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  abandoning  her  to  her 
fate.  To  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  singular  composition  of 
the  party  which  had  succeeded  in  the  election,  many  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  State  in  its  interest,  especially  those 
which  had  been  formerly  Whig  organs,  seconded  the  appeal 
of  the  gentlemen  referred  to ;  while  the  radical  newspapers, 
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OD  the  side  of  the  same  party,  opposed  the  proposition,  and 
sought  to  throw  ridicule  over  it  and  its  movers.  When  the 
legislature  assembled,  in  the  first  week  of  Jannaiy,  1861,  the 
outgoing  Gk>yemor,  who  had  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
sending  a  formal  fiurewell  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  those  laws.'  On  the  contrarf , 
the  incoming  Gk>yernor  (Mr.  Andrew),  in  his  address  to  the 
legislature,  on  January  5th,  clearly  made  known  his  disposi- 
tion to  resist  any  such  change.  After  referring  to  the  recent 
action  of  South  Carolina,  and  intimating  that  if  emancipation 
did  not  come  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  masters,  it  would 
be  finally  brought  about  ^*by  the  bloody  process  of  St.  Do- 
mingo," he  proceeded  in  the  next  following  paragraph  to 
say: 

"  I  hATe  searched  the  poeitioii  of  Hassachiuetts  with  all  the  diaintereeted 
patriotism  which  I  could  command  for  the  performance  of  that  doty,  and  I 
find  nothing  by  which  I  can  reproach  her  for  responsibility  for  such  resoHs, 
if  they  shall  come  to  pass ;  but  I  invite  you  to  %  Blmilar  examination.*' 

With  such  an  unconsciousness  of  fbultiness  as  this,  and 
under  such  a  lead,  the  repeal  was  unlikely  to  take  place ;  nor 
did  it,  though  the  legislature  was  overwhelmed  with  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  the  measure ;  while  the  radicals  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  in  numerous  remonstrances  against  it.  Some 
of  these  latter  formally  argued  the  question,  upon  express  abo- 
lition grounds ;  but  the  more  common  excuse  urged  by  the 
Republican  managers,  to  which  the  party,  in  general,  acceded, 
was,  that  they  would  not  repeal  these  laws  '*  under  a  threat." 
The  case  presented,  however,  something  much  more  serious 
and  formidable  than  a  threcU.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  question 
of  impending  civil  war ;  and  whether  a  justly  demanded  con- 
cession, on  a  point  in  regard  to  which  one  part  of  the  people 
were  legally  and  morally  in  the  wrong,  should  be  made  to 
the  other  part  of  the  same  people,  in  order  to  avert  a  calamity 

^  The  newly  eiedtod  Goyemors  of  several  of  the  Northern  States,  among 
othen,  NewTork,  recommended  the  repeal  in  question;  and  some  partial 
remedies  were  provided.    Rhode  Island  repealed  the  acts  altogether. 
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BO  dreadfiiL  It  was,  as  if  two  independent  nations  stood  in 
this  attitnde  towards  each  other— one,  haying  adopted  legis- 
lative measures  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations ;  the  other  claiming  that  it  should  recede  from  such 
inimical  action.  For,  in  this  one  respect,  the  North  and  the 
South  were  in  the  precise  relation  of  foreign  States  to^  one 
another.  The  subject  at  issue  was  a  point  of  treaty — ^and, 
moreover,  the  turning-point  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  original 
alliance  was  accomplished — ^in  regard  to  a  matter  of  property 
belonging  exclusively  to  one  party,  which  the  other  had  sol- 
emnly agreed  should  be  restored  if  found  within  its  special 
jurisdiction.  And  the  restoration  imposed  no  hard  obli- 
gation— ^if  that  were  important  to  the  question — upon  the 
party  thus  binding  itself,  and  which  by  the  same  treaty  re- 
ceived its  due  equivalent — ^because  the  act  of  restoration  was 
to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party  paramount 
to  b^th — that  is,  the  General  Government  to  which  both 
owed  allegiance,  and  by  the  services  of  its  civil  officers  alone. 
It  was  only  necessary,  that  the  party  which  was  thus  deliber- 
ately engaged  should  throw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
recovery  of  its  lawful  possessions  by  the  other ;  both  being, 
on  common  grounds,  in  strict  and  necessary  alliance,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  and  Welfare. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  same  message, 
stated  the  point  at  issue  between  the  two  sections  in  a  some- 
what different  way.    He  remarked: 

'*  And  the  ain^e  question  now  presented  to  the  nation  is  this :  SbaU  a  re- 
actionary spirit,  ^mfriandly  to  Uberty,  be  permitted  to  subyert  demooratio  re- 
publican goTemment,  organised  under  constitational  forms  ?  " 

Considering,,  that  the  united  sentiment  of  the  entire  op- 
position to  the  new  administration,  consisting  of  nearly  a 
million  majority  of  the  whole  people,  was  explicitly  based, 
in  the  election,  upon  the  express  principle  of  upholding 
"  democratic  republican  government " — which  they  alleged 
the  party,  having  Governor  Andrew  for  one  of  its  represent- 
atives, was  calculated  to  "  subvert,"  by  disregard  both  of 
17 
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^  ooDstitational  forms^'  and  of  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the 
Constitution — ^his  statement  has  the  effect,  certainly,  of  a  re- 
versal of  the  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  were, 
then,  several  questions  presented  to  the  nation,  though  tend- 
ing elch  of  them  to  the  same  point,  all  of  which  can  be 
clearly  stated,  without  any  sophistication  or  misrepresenta- 
tion whatever: 

1.  Shan  the  sfMi  of  abolition  be  pennitted  to  snbfert  the  Unkm  orgn- 
iied  imder  the  Ckmstitation  ? 

2.  Shall  demoontio  Tepablieaa  gOTemment  be  pat  m  peril  by  eompdBng 
the  liber^  of  white  dtiaeoa,  ander  the  law,  to  yield  to  a  fiustioos  cniMde  for 
tho  GBttncipatioii  of  slaTes,  o^trary  to  law  t 

Of  course,  these  two  questions  would  have  more  particolar 
reference  to  that  wing  of  the  party,  always  the  most  promi- 
nent, though  at  first  the  least  numerous,  which  finally 
moulded  its  action ;  a  party  of  all  others  the  most  singularly 
composed;  a  party  of  shifting  hues  and  discordant  voices, 
with  neither  recognizable  head  nor  acknowledged  policy — 
which  at  length  submitted  to  the  men  of  definite  views  and 
purposes  within  its  circle,  who  afterwards  procured  the  re- 
moval of  McClellan,  to  prevent  the  war  jfrom  coming  to  a 
close,  and  wrung  from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  edict  of  emancipation, 
so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  object  for  which 
they  had  been  so  efficient  in  bringing  the  war  on«^  But 
there  was  one  other  question  which  addressed  itself,  in  tones 
of  patriotic  expostulation  and  Christian  entreaty,  to  the 
entire  organization.    It  was — 

8.  Shall  a  peaceable  spirit  prerail,  and  dae  meana,  becoming  feDow-citi- 
zena  of  a  repablic  which  profeaaea  ita  miamon  to  be  peace,  be  onployed  to 

*  Thia  wing  of  the  Bepublican  party  la  deecribed  by  Hr.  Seward,  in  a  de- 
apatch  to  Ifr.  Adama,  at  London,  dated  July  6th,  1861,  aa  follows : 

^  It  aeema  aa  if  the  extreme  adrocatea  of  African  daTery,  and  ita  most 
rehemeot  opponenta,  were  acting  in  concert  together,  to  precipitate  a  aeirOe 
war— the  former,  by  making  the  moat  deaperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Federal  Union ;  the  latter,  by  demanding  an  edict  of  unireraal  emancipation, 
M  a  lawful^  ifnaty  <u  ihty  <ay,  the  only  UgtHnuUe  way  of  Mmng  fJU  Utmn  I  *' 

Ck>mpare  thia  with  Mr.  Seward'a  apeeoh  at  Boston;  aee  p.  168. 
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check  ibe  spread  of  rebeUion,  bo  as  to  render  it  utterly  ineflfoctaal ;  whereby 
the  position  of  that  one  member  of  the  Union,  akeady  in  revolt,  will  become 
hopeless  and  helpless,  and  she  herself  be  compelled  to  return  to  her  allegiance, 
without  public  detriment  f 

This  would  bare  been  the  effect  of  a  manifestatifti  of  the 
"reactionary  spirit,"  deprecated  by  Governor  Andrew;  and 
such  a  manifestation  would  have  been  simply  a  return  of 
those  for  whom  be  particularly  spoke  to  their  own  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution.  It  would,  at  least,  have  confined  rebel- 
lk)n*to  the  seven  States  which  originally  seceded ;  for  an  inter- 
val of  four  months  actually  occurred  between  the  step  tak^  by 
South  Carolina  and  the  adhesion  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
^nessee,  and  North  Carolina  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Upon  such  a  division  of  the  slave  States  as  could  have  been 
easily  made  sure,  seqfession  could  have  been  only  formal,  and 
must  have  been  of  only  brief  continuance.  For  the  parties 
would  then  have  stood,  on  such  unequal  terms,  that  nego- 
tiation, so  dreaded  by  the  extremists,  on  both  sides,  must 
have  taken  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  peace  and 
welfare.  It  would  have  saved  civil  war,  with  all  its  dread 
accompaniments  and  consequences ;  an  alternative  always  to 
be  avoided,  if  reasonable  concessions .  may  avail;  and  one 
•  which,  if  unreasonably  or  needlessly  adopted,  is  always  a 
public  and  a  private  crime,  of  a  magnitude  and  enormity  to 
which  no  other  affords  any  parallel 

But  there  were  those  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South, 
who  both  wished  and  hoped  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  latter  deemed  their  position  unsafe,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing power  and  uncertain  disposition  of  the  free  States ; 
the  former  doubted  whether  the  "slave  power"  would  not 
renew  its  alliance  with  the  Northern  Democracy,  and  prevent 
the  /accomplishment  of  their  own  ambitious  purposes.  The 
Southern  secessionists  trusted  to  effect  a  peaceable  separation, 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  fanatical  disunionists  of  the  North.' 

4 

*  In  eridenoe,  beyond  what  has  already  appeared,  to  support  this  state- 
ment, among  a  mass  of  similar  testimoijy,  the  followfaig  may  suffice.  Mr. 
Wade,  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  made  the  following  declarations,  fai  a  published 
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The  Northern  Diflunionists,  knowing  the  prevalence  and 
strength  of  Union  feeling  in  their  quarter,  knew  that,  tUa 
coold  not  be,  and  were  willing  to  drive  matters  to  extremi- 
ties, with,  the  certainty  before  them  that  civil  war,  and  in  all 
probabititj  servile  war,  wonld  be  the  fearful  result.  But  they 
concaved  that,  if  separation  should  ensue,  as  a  consequence 

speech.  [These  extracts  are  all  made  from  Carpenter's  "  Logic  of  History," 
a  book  published  at  Madisoii,  Wisoonsiii,  bi  1864.] 

"  And,  after  all  this,  to  talk  of  a  Union  I  Sr,  I  have  said  yon  hare  no 
Union.  I  say  you  hare  no  Union  to^y  worthy  of  the  name;  I  am  here  a 
conaervaHiM  man^  Imowlng,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  ealTation  to  yonr  Unkn  ** 
(that  is,  according  to  the  resoke  of  Mr.  Wade  and  others)  ''Is  that  yon  di^ 
Test  it  entirely  from  all  the  taints  of  slayery.  .If  we  can't  have  that,  then  J  go 
for  no  Union  atdU  ;  hui  I  go  for  a — fioht  I " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chase  appears  to  hayeVanted  a  dissolation  with- 
out "  a  fight."    In  a  published  letter  of  Gen.  F.  P.  Blair,  he  says: 

"  I  know  Mr.  Chase  tolerably  well  •  •  •  When  the  rebelfion  broke 
out,  Mr.  Chase  held  this  language:  *  The  BmOh  is  not  wrih  JSghtuig  for,' 
Several  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  country  heard  him  utter  this  senti- 
ment, substantially.  He  was  at  that  time  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasury.  •  •  • 
Jeff.  BaTis  said :  *  Let  us  alone.'    Chase  sud :  '  Let  them  alone.'  ** 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  more  conyersant  with 
the  whole  subject,  declared  in  the  Albany  JoumaL  edited  by  him : 

'*  The  chief  architects  of  the  rebellimi,  before  It  broke  out,  ayowed  that 
they  were  aided  in  their  infernal  deijgiis  by  the  ultra  abolitionists  of  the 
North.  This  waa  too  irve^/orfoith<na9ueh  aid  the  Soyih  could  never  haw  been 
united  againet  the  Uhion,^^ 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  of  the  United  States,  declared,  in  a 
speech,  just  before  the  rebellion  broke  into  open  yiolence : 

'*  There  are  two  parties  in  existence  who  want  dissolution.  Slayery  and  a 
Southern  Confederacy  is  the  hobby.  Sumner  toanit  to  break  t^  the  Oo/eemr 
meni^  and  so  do  the  abolitionists  generally.  They  hold  that,  if  dayeiy  sur- 
yiyes,  the  Union  cannot  endure.  Secessionists  argue  that,  if  the  Union  con- 
tinues, slayery  is  lost  Abolitionists  want  no  compromise ;  but  they  regard 
peaeeaiU  eeeeeeion  ae  a  humbug.  The  two  occupy  the  same  ground.  ^Why, 
abolition  is  dissolution ;  dissolution  is  secession ;  one  is  the  other.  Both  are 
striying  to  accomplish  the  same  object" 

The  New  York  Tribune,  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  radicals,  declared, 
March  2d,  1861,  nearly  six  weeks  before  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter : 

*'  We  haye  rqieatedly  said,  and  we  once  more  insist,  that  the  great  prinGi- 
ple  embodied  by  Jefferson,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independeooe,  that  goyen- 
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• 

of  the  straggle,  the  North  would  be  still  a  comparatively 
powerAil  government,  by  the  side  of  a  devastated  and  ex- 
hausted Confederacy;  *and  who  would  know  better  than 
they,  how  to  urge  their  claims  upon  popular  approbation,  for 
having  redeemed  their  part  of  the  country  from  its  alliance 
and  engagements  with  the  slave  institutions  of  the  other  ? 

ments  derive  thdr  just  povero  from  the  conflent  of  the  goremed,  is  Bound 
and  just ;  and  that,  if  the  dave  States,  the  cotton  SUtes,  or  the  Gulf  States 
only,  choose  to  form  an  hidependent  nation,  Ihey  have  a  moral  right  to  do  «>.'* 
Of  course,  Southern  members  of  Congress  must  bare  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  priTate  opinions  of  Northern  members  of  the  two  branches, 
and,  probably,  of  those  members  of  the  adnunistratioil,  whose  yiews  of  the 
rituation  more  or  less  coincided  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Even  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  Union,  on  the  8d 
of  March,  1861,  the  day  after  Mr.  Greeley's  announcement  of  Us  views,  hi  his 
published  letter  to  Hr,  Seward,  proposed,  as  his  final  and  apparently  favorite 
alternative,  in  *'  the  highly  disordered  condition  of  our  (so  late)  happy  and 
glorious  Union,  *Say  to  the  seceded  States — Wayward  naUr*^  depart  in 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Kot  tuy  to  define  the  predfle  Folzita  apon  wMdi  retted  the  AlternstlTe  of  War  or  Faeoi^ 
before  South  OanllBft  paaeed  the  OrdinAaee  of  BeoeesloiL^Frteiidlf  FeeltagB  between 
the  M^orlty  of  the  People,  North  ftud  Soath.— Mr.  Beechei's  J>eflnltion  of  the  Ceoae. 
—After  the  Beoeasioa  of  Boath  OemHna  the  Breeeh  could  heve  been  eesfly  repaired.— 
The  Leaden  of  the  »  Oeogxaphical "  Fartj  the  Obetaele.— T3ie  QaeatSon  reaDy  not  in  the 
Hands  of  the  People,  who  dreaded  the  Idea  of  War,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Union,  bnt  of 
the  Badical  Party  Managers.- The  Mistake  of  the  People  in  ehooein;  each  Men  to 
OAoe^— It  was  in  CJontnTentlon  of  the  Poxpoees  of  the  OoostttatioB. 

Preyiouslt  to  the  passage  of  the  "  Ordinance  of  Secea-' 
sion,"  by  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  define,  in  precise  terms,  any  existing  actual 
catue  of  WOT.  Serious  grounds  of  controversy  had  long  ex- 
isted, and  at  length  a  point  of  extreme  embitterment  had 
been  reached,  between  a  portion  of  the  citizens  in  both 
quarters  of  the  Union.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  most  friendly  feelings  were  entertained 
towards  each  other  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  imaginary  dividing  line;  and,  moreover, 
that  from  conviction  and  habit,  and  a  sense  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  union,  and  of  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  com- 
mon country,  this  majority  was  decidedly  averse  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  civil  relations  between  the  several  sections. 
But  the  following  declaration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher, 
throw£|  no  little  light  upon  the  influences  which  produced 
the  war :  * 

**  A  great  many  people  raise  a  cry  about  the  Uidon  and  the  Constitatioii,  as 
if  thfi  two  were  pofecUy  identical ;  but  the  troth  la,  i<  u  ^  ConaUhOionUtel/ 

>  Attributed  to  Mr.  Beecher,  in  Carpenter's  *<  Logic  of  Histcvy/'  p.  98. 
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thftt  ifl  the  cause  of  every  dinsicm  whidi  the  rezed  question  of  elaTery  lias  erer 
oocaaioned  in  this  country.  It  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  troubles,  by  at- 
tempting to  hold  together,  as  reconciled,  two  opposmg  principles  which  will 

not  harmonize  nor  agree." 

•     ■ 

Doubtless,  two  things  cannot  be  reconciled,  or  continue 
in  a  State  of  ordinary  reconciliation,  in  regard  to  which  the 
parties  in  interest  are  determined  not  to  agree.  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  allegatiob,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  were  not 
identical,  was  correct  enough,  in  terms.  The  Constitution 
was  only  the  framework  of  the  Union.  The  one  was  simply 
the  fundamental  fabric  upon  which  the  other,  the  super- 
structure, was  buUt.  They  were  identical  only,  in  the  some- 
what important  sense,  that  a  main  part  of  a  thing  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  a  whole  thing.  But  since,  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  part  was  the  very  basis  of  the  whole,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  taking  it  away,  the  structure  must  tumble 
down ;  and,  if  not  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  fall,  yet  Mr. 
Beecher  must  very  well  know,  what  is  the  fate  predicted 
for  a  dwelling-place — founded  upon  the  sand,  and  not  upon 
a  rock.  But  Mr.  Beecher's  final  allegation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  that  this  carefully  constructed  edifice  had 
already  withstood,  for  many  years,  exhibiting  no  signs  of 
fatal  weakness,  the  fury  of  the  elements  without,  and  the 
frequently  rude  practices  of  the  dwellers  within ;  and  if  at 
length  it  began  to  appear,  that  the  "two  principles"  of 
foundation  and  superstructure  showed  symptoms  that  they 
were  no  longer  reconciled  with  each  other,  it  could  only  be, 
because  some  of  the  indwellers  had  been  engaged  in  under- 
mining the  one,  upon  which  alone  the  other  could  securely 
rest  And  in  case  such  a  breach  shoutd  prove  effectual,  it  is 
certain  that  no  propping-up,  or  patching-upj  can  afford  any 
warrant  of  safety  in  the  future. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  long  after  secession  had  be- 
gun, by  the  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  the  breach 
could  have  been  repaired  without  much  serious  difficulty. 
Undoubtedly  that  act  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  war;  that  is, 
it  placed  the  revolting  State  in  a  condition  of  insurrection, 
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to  be  dealt  with,  in  dae  time,  as  the  United  States  might 
deem  necessary  and  proper,  unless  the  doctrine  of  secession 
were  to  be  admitted  as  valid.^  Bat  a  cause  of  war  nsnallj 
precedes  the  final  commencement  of  hostilities  by  a  consider- 
able interval;  and  between  civilized  nations,  alien  to  each 
other,  it  is  generally  devoted  to  efforts  at  reconciliation,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  keep  Christian  peace  unbroken,  and  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  The  question  now  to  be 
considered  is — ^whether  the  considerable  interval  upon  the 
occasion  in  question  was  so  employed  as  to  heal,  or  to  aggrar 
vate  the  causes  of  controversy  between  States  existing  under 
a  popular  government,  established  *^in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  "  ? 

The  effect  of  the  organization  of  a  ^* geographical"  party 
now  became  apparent  enough,  in  its  influence  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  States  of  the  North  had  thus  been  brought  into 
opposition  to  the  United  States,  which  represented  the  inter- 
ests and  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  States.  All-  but 
one  of  the  former  had  given  pluralities,  at  the  election,  in  &vor 
of  the  incoming  administration.  Whatever  qualities  the 
exigency  might  demand  of  the  exbting  administration,  it 
certainly  required  that  itself  should  enjoy  the  public  confi- 
dence; whereas,  that  part  of  the  country  upon  which  its 
principal  reliance  must  be  placed,  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  danger,  had  just  pronounced  against  it.  It  had 
been,  in  &ct,  deprived  of  moral  power,  partly  by  the  strength 

*  The  allowance  of  the  right  of  one  State  to  seoede,  would  be  to  pennit 
that  State,  upon  ita  individual  reasons,  or  at  its  own  caprice,  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  the  whole.  For  the  accomplished  secession  of  anj  one  State, 
from  a  miion  of  States,  would  be  like  taking  a  central  link  fhnn  a  chain;  adis- 
solntion  of  the  tie  which  bmds  them  all  together.  As  In  regard  to  the  obl%a- 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  if  broken  in  the  least,  it  is  brdcen  In  the  whole.  It  Is  a 
breach  of  the  law.  But  the  denial  of  the  right  to  secede  InTolreB  the  h^hest 
obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ayoid  every  occasion  of  offence,  and  to  redress 
all  causes  of  compUdnt  Otherwise,  the  bond  is  no  longer  liberty,  but  tyranny. 
Hence  ensues  the  right  of  revolution,  to  be  controlled  only  by  the  actual 
power  of  cairyin§^it  into  effect^  or  to  be  pnisned,  at  baard  of  ihe  conse- 
quences. 
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of  a  formidable  organization,  and  partly  by  the  casualty  of 
a  division  among  its  own  former  supporters.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  The  question  and  its  final  solution  had  act- 
ually passed  from  the  people  of  the  North,  to  the  State  offi- 
cers and  others  chosen  by  them — ^irom  the  many  to  the  few. 
The  disposition  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Northern  people 
was  in  favor  of  a  wise  and  magnanimous  settlement  of  the 
question.  By  far  the  most  found  themselves  surprised  into 
the  appalling  danger  of  civil  war,  of  which  they  had  been 
often  assured,  by  those  whom  they  had  elected  to  office,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  feel  any  apprehension.  The 
people,  in  reality,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  course  of 
coming  events.  They  had  been  persuaded  to  commit  the 
great  question  of  peace  and  war  to  men  mostly  of  extreme 
views,  and  sometimes  "  wise  in  their  own  conceit."  They 
had  been  gradually  brought,  under  various  specious  pretexts, 
to  elect  officers  of  the  State  governments,  and  members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  who  constituted  a  sort  of  North- 
em  "  oligarchy  " — ^au  oligarchy  in  which,  unhappily,  radical- 
ism exercised  the  most  prevailing  influence — which  was  now 
to  determine  the  momentous  question  at  stake,  and  the  peo- 
ple must  hence  abide  the  issue.  To  give  way,  on  the  part  of 
the  "oligarchy" — supposing  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
conceived  any  such  thought — would  have  been  to  abandon 
whatever  they  had  secured  and  whatever  they  might  yet 
hope  to  gain ;  in  fact,  to  sacrifice  themselves,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  thought  of  by  "patriots"  of  their  descrip- 
tion; and  although  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
management  and  manipulation,  to  bring  the  people  up  to  the 
work,  yet  as  the  steps  were  gradual  towards  the  final  con- 
summation, the  Republican  party,  composed  of  conservatives^ 
probably  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  radicals,  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  hopes  and  fears,  continued  to  follow  its 
most  radical  leaders  to  the  end. 
17* 
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Mr.  Baehaiuui^a  HUtoiy  of  hi«  AdmlalstratioiL— His  cmbtRuaixig  PoaitioiL— IToA&bnoai 
Tote  of  Approbfttlon  hj  the  L^dfttore  of  Maseftohiuetts.— Anxtoas  WaitiBg  ibr  the 
Meeting  of  Congreae.— A  **  John  Brown  **  Incident  In  Boiton.'^-Ofllelal  Opinkai  npmi 
^  Coerelon,"  of  the  Attornef-Genena  of  the  United  BteteiL— GoneQUtory  Fttypodtionc 
In  the  Albenj  Jaumai^  a.leedlng  BepabUcen  Feper  In  the  Interest  of  Mr.  Bewsvd. — 
Upon  Motion  of  Mr.  Boteler,  of  YlrglaU,  a  Oommlttee  of  One  from  caoh  State  <8t) 
appointed,  to  eonslder  and  report  upon  **  the  preaent  Periloos  Condition  of  the  Oonn- 
tr^.**— Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentnokf,  mores  In  the  Benate  for  a  Oommlttee  of  Thirteen. — 
Proposition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  In  the  Senete.— Speech  of  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohlow — 
He  does  not  "  so  much  blame  the  People  of  the  Sonth."— Allusion  to  the  Speech  by 
Mr.  Kicholson,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  House.— Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentoeky,  offen 
BeiolntlonSk— Extracts  from  Speeches  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson.— Great  Number  of 
Memorials  in  fkror  of  the  Crittenden  BesolnUons.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Pngh,  SeoAtor  flnm 
Ohio,  of  the  Popular  Tote  In  their  &Tor,  had  thejr  been  adopted  hj  Oongress.— The 
New  York  World  (Sep.)  on  the  Effect  of  *  one  "Word  that  way  **  fttmi  Mr.  Seward. — 
Strong  Statement  of  Boston  2>atf  jf  Adv^rHsar  (Bep.)  as  to  Popolar  ATetaion  to  »  War. 
—Chaoges  of  Feeling.— The  New  York  Triune  against  a  "Beactlqpary  Spirit"  Ibr 
Union.  — Besolntlon  of  Mr^^Hark,  Senator  ft<om  New  Hampshire,  to  defeat  the  Critten- 
den Froposltlon&— Mr.  Seward  disappoints  Public  Expectation  by  his  Tote<— His 
Speech.— Its  Effect— The  **  ConserratlTe  "  Bepnblican  Jonmals  become  guaH  radical. 
—Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Senator  from  Maasachnsetts.— Mr.  Snmner,  Senator  from 
Maaaachosetts,  on  **  the  Barbarism  of  Slsrery.*'— The  **  Irrepxesslble  Confliot"— Ihtsr> 
position  of  Tiiglnia.— The  Appointment  of  Commissioners  to  the  ^  Peace  Ooniiaieiiee.** 
—Messrs.  Shnn,  Chandler,  and  Bingham.— Mr.  Chase  on  this  Subject— The  Spirit  of 
the  Bodicals.— The  Coaftrenoe.— Its  Proposltlona. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  history  of  his  administra- 
tion, by  ex-President  Buchanan,  renders  it  less  necessary  to 
examine  the  course  of  executiTe  proceedings,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  The  situation  was  peculiarly 
embarrassing;  for  he  could  count  upon  little  support  either 
from  the  North  or  the  South.  The  ExecutiTe  was,  as  it 
were,  between  two  fires ;  or,  rather,  the  fire  assailed  it  in  so 
many  different  directions,  that  escape  from  the  effects  was 
out  of  the  question,  whatCTer  course  it  might  haTe  seen  fit  to 
pursue.    The  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  hoped 
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for  non-interfbrence,  at  least,  with  the  progress  of  events, 
whatever  that  might  prove  to  be.  The  supporters  of  Doug- 
las and  Bell,  in  the  South,  and  the  Democrats  and  conserva- 
tives, in  general,  at  the  North,  trusted  that  war  might  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  conciliatory  means.  The  radicals 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  inauguration  of  war,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration ;  but  impatiently  awaited  the  hour  when 
their  own  influence  might  be  felt  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  existing  administration  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  war,  if  war  should  finally  ensue, 
upon  the  party  which  had  placed  itself  in  open  conflict  with 
the  South,  by  the  sectional  basis  of  its  organization.  It  was 
its  duty  to  thwart,  if  it  could,  the  indulgence  of  any  hostile 
purposes,  on  either  side,  by  prompt  measures  of  repression, 
at  the  point  where  rebellion  had  begun ;  if,  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion,  and  in  the  possession,  and  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able means,  such  measures  should  seem  likely  to  promote  the 
desirable  end  of  peace,  by  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  insurgent  quarter.  Had  the  active  dispo- 
sition to  rebellion  been  confined  to  South  Carolina  alone,  as  in 
the  days  of  President  Jackson,  the  problem  would  have  been 
of  very  ^asy  solution.  But  this  disposition  in  the  South 
was  well  known  to  be  much  more  widely  extended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  cry  of  the  countr}'  was  for  peace.  To 
take  active  steps  was  only  too  likely  to  precipitate  war.  In 
fact,  the  very  question  which  lingered  along  through  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  did  not  find  its 
solution  until  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor.'  Even  then,  matters  were  brought  to  a  final  issue, 
only  by  an  ingenious  course  of  proceedings,  to  be  referred 
to  in  their  appropriate  place. 

^  On  the  18th  of  January,  1861,  th^  Senate  of  the  Masaachnfletts  Legiala- 
tnre  paased  a  aeries  of  resohes,  bj  a  unanimous  TOte,  of  which  the  following 
is  one.    The  House  soon  afterwards  concurred : 

Brndvedy  That  the  Legishitare  of  Massachusetts,  now,  as  always,  couTinced 
of  the  mestimable  value  of  the  Union,  and  the  necessity  of  presenr^  its  bless- 
ings to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  regard  with  unmingled  satisfaction  the^de* 
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Bat  the  causes  of  war  being  now  fairly  on  foot,  the  prob- 
lem before  the  nation  was — ^whether  their  progress  ought  to 
be  and  could  be  honorably  stayed.  Of  course,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Congress,  at  its  meeting  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  the  strongest  hope  was  entertained,  somewhat 
vaguely,  it  is  true,  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
North,  that  the  complications  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved would  be  unravelled  by  an  honest  comparison  of 
views  and  the  exercise  of  a  prudent  and  moderate  spirit.  It 
is  certain  that  the  people,  in  general,  were  very  fer  from  wish- 
ing for  war. 

An  incident  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  very  day 
that  Congress  met,  tends  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
this  particular  point.  The  ^^  John  Brown  "  sympathizers  had 
called  a  public  meeting,  at  a  noted  ^lace  of  assembly  in  that 
city,  in  order  to  show  due  reverence  to  the  memory  of  that 
person,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  execution,  in  due  course  of 
law,  for  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  every  oivilr 
ized  country.  At  the  appointed  hour,  it  appeared  that  many 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  of  Boston  were  present  in 
the  hall,  who  largely  outnumbered  the  sympathizers.  The 
meeting  was  finally  organized,,  after  some  verbal  conflict, 
under  the  officers  chosen  by  the  former  part  of  the  audience, 
and  though  there  was  some  resistance  on  the  part  of.  the 
"  John  Brown  "  men  and  women,  which  called  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  considerable  police  force,  the  meeting  was  event- 
ually dispersed,  and  the  "  sympathy ''  was  expended  in  some 
more  private  way. 

Although  there  was  much  ridicule  thrown,  especially  by 
the  Republican  chiefs,  upon  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina, 
as  yet  standing  alone  in  the  position  assumed  by  her,  yet 

termination  erinced,  in  the  recent  firm  and  patriotic  special  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pfr.  Bachanan]  to  amply  and  fiuthfuUj  dis- 
charge his  constitntional  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  and  we  proffer  to  him,  through  the  Goremor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth/Buch  ud  in  men  and  money  as  he  may  require  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  General  Goremment 
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thoaghtM  men  oonldnot  but  beware,  that  her  example  mast 
Boon  be  followed  by  other  States ;  and  that  the  situation  was 
both  novel  and  embarrassing,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  at  such  an  emergency.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral-had  already  officially  adyised  the  President  (Npvember 
20,  1860)  that  he  had  no  authority,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument,  to  *^  make  war  upon  a  State  or  States,*'  the 
power  having  been  conferred  on  Congress  "  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;"  and 
Coifgress  having  made  nc^rovision  for  any  such  contingency 
as  this,  the  United  States  could  only  defend  itself  when  as- 
sailed.' It  seemed  evident,  however,  that  it  could  strengthen 
its  means  of  defence,  at  any  and  every  point  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Cass  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet  afterwards,  because  of  disagreement  with  the 
President,  solely  in  regard  to  failure  of  action  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  set  time  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress  (December  2d),  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^ 
edited  by  Mr.  Weed,  well  known  to  be  the  confidential  inti- 
mate of  Mr.  Seward,  stated  the  following  propositions : 

L  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

n.  This  danger  originated  in  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  men  who  desire 
a  Soothem  despotism,  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Northern  abolitionists,  who 
seek  the  emancipation  of  slayes,  regardless  of  consequences. 

m.  The  danger  can  only  be  arerted  by  such  moderation  and  forbearance 
as  wiU  draw  out,  combbie,  and  strengthen  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  whole 
country. 

'  It  was  held  among  leading  Republicans  in  CJongress,  as  weU  as  others, 
that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to  *'  coerce  a  State."  Thus,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, Senator  from  Illinois,  and  reckoned,  at  the  time,  the  special  expositor  of 
Mr.  Lmcoln's  yiews,  so  declared  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  this  opinion  of  the  matter  which  kept  affiurs  in  an  uncertun  condi- 
tion so  long ;  that  is,  for  forty  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  until  the 
Confederacy  was  induced  to  hegin^  at  Charleston,  so  as  to  put  the  United 
States  on  tte  defence.  Congress,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  adjourned  without 
taking  any  order  for  coercion ;  showing,  of  course,  the  prevalent  opinion  on 
the  constitutional  question.— See  Carpenter's  '*  Logic  of  Histoiy,''  p.  60. 
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Thereupon,  the  Journal  recommended  ^a  convention  of 
the  people,  consisting  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States." 
It  was  natural  enough,  it  proceeded  to  urge,  that  there 
should  be — ^thongh  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  it— some 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government,  after 
the  use  of  seventy  years;  and  it  conceived  that  this  could 
be  set  right  by  such  a  popular  conference  as  it  recommend- 
ed. It  was  evident  enough,  from  this  announcement^  that 
the  ^'conservative  Republicans,'^  including,  of  course,  Mr. 
Seward,  who,  it  was  well  understood,  was  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  coming  administration,  were  seriously 
akrmed  at  the  condition  of  aflGurs — ^which  could  never  have 
existed  but  for  their  countenance — and  were  anxious  to 
devise  some  rational  means  to  avert  the  threatened  calami- 
ties. Unhappily,  as  has  been  alleged  at  another  point  of  Uiis 
discussion,  the  active  influences  of  the  party  were  not  with  this 
"  wing  "  of  the  organization.  The  radicals  reaUy  controlled 
the  party  press.  Accordingly,  on  the  I7th  of  December,  Mr. 
Weed's  paper  stated,  that  ''with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  suggestions  of  the  JShening  Journal^  having  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  controversy  which  threatens  to  divide  the  Union 
for  their  object,  have  elicited  from  the  Republican  press  re- 
sponses in  the  spirit  of—'  "So  hobe  Compbohisbb — ^no  bacx- 
mo  down.'" 

It  seems,  therefore,  upon  this  indisputable  authority,  and 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party 
as  gathered  fi'om  its  press,  was  averse  to  an  adjustment;  and, 
in  view  of  this  spirit,  tlie  events  of  the  future  might  be 
readily  inferred. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  the  usual  message  of  the 
President  (December  8th),  Mr.Boteler,  of  Virginia,  moved, 
in  the  House,  that  so  much  of  that  document  as  related  "  to 
the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  country  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  with  leave  to 
report  at  any  time."  After  other  motions  had  been  made, 
and  the  occurrence  of  some  debate,  Mr.  Boteler's  order  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  38.    This  committee  was  soon 
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afterwards  named,  Mr.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  being  the  chairman.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  moved,  in  the  Senate,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  thirteen,  in  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  instead  of  through  the  intervention 
of  electors ;  and  it  provided,  also,  that  at  the  next  ensuing 
election,  in  1864,  the  first  should  be  selected  from  the  slave- 
holding,  and  the  second  from  the  non-slaveholding  States; 
and  that  in  1868  the  process  should  be  reversed,  and  so  on, 
at  alternate  periods.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  fairest  compro- 
mise which  had  ever  been  proposed ;  for  it  placed  the  two 
sections  in  equal  relations,  and  would  have  proved,  if  adopt- 
ed, an  effectual  estoppel  to  all  disputes  upon  the  question  of 
slavery.  But,  like  multitudes  of  propositions  made  during 
the  same  period,  it  eventually  came  to  nothing. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  addressed 
the  Senate  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  remarked : 

^^  I  do  not  90  miicA  hlame  the  people  of  the  SotUhy  because  I  think  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  we,  to-day  the  dominant  party,  who  are  about  to  take 
the  reins  of  goranment,  are  their  mortal  foes,  and  stand  ready  to  trample 
their  hastitutionfl  under  foot  They  have  been  told  so  by  our  enemieis  at  the 
North,  and  they  would  not  hear  us  at  all'* 

.  It  will  be  observed,  here,  that  Mr.  Seward's  organ,  the 
Albany  Journal^  had  just  stated  the  distinct  proposition,  that 
there  was  a  party  in  the  North  who  "  seek  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  regardless  of  consequences ; "  and,  only  the  day  be- 
fore Mr.  Wade  thus  expressed  himself,  the  same  pigper  had 
announced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  press  was — ^''No 
compromises — ^ho  backing  down."  Obviously,  the  South 
had  ample  means  of  determining  whether  the  representations 
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cbaiged  upon  ^enemies  at  the  North **  of  the  Repnblican 
party  were  well  founded  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  unhappy 
condition  of  afBftirs  were  owing  simply  to  misrepresentations, 
surely  the  opportunity  wottid  have  been  obtained  for  their 
correction,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding, 
by  some  such  mutual  conference  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  organ  of  the  ^^  conservative  Republicans ; "  but  against 
which,  it  seems,  that  the  Kepublican  press,  almost  univer- 
sally, uplifted  its  voice.  But  Mr.  Wade's  speech  lets  out 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  quarrel,  after  all,  .was  much 
more  between  the  several  parties  at  the  North,  than  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  if  the  matter  had  been  £urly  un- 
derstood.' 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
a  Senator  venerable  for  years  and  experience,  eminent  in 
ability  and  eloquence,  and  beloved  for  his  personal  charac- 
teristics, offered  his  famous  resolutions.  At  the  same  time  he 
addressed  the  Senate  in  a  most  affecting  style  of  patriotic 
eloquence,  though  enfeebled  by  failing  health,  and  evidently 
overwrought  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country.  These 
resolutions  provided  for  certain  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  were  intended  to  comprehend,  of  course,  the  main 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  sections,  in  order  to  its  settle- 
ment by  compromise.    TJey  provided  for — 

I.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  territory  north  of 
36°  80'  north  latitude,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  all  terri- 
tory south  of  that  line ;  and  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  any  territory,  containing  sufficient  population,  on  an  equal 

'  On  the  24th  of  the  sa^e  month,  Mr.  Nicbolaon,  Senator  from  TetmesMe, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North.  He 
Baid,  m  the  course  of  an  able  speech  upon  the  general  subject  which  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  cotmtrj : 

"  The  Senator  from  Ohio  spoke  the  truth  when  he  sud  that  the  South  be- 
lieved that  the  Xortfa  were  their  enemies.  But  he  denied  that  this  belief  had 
been  brought  about  hj  any  acts  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North.  The  belief 
of  the  South  came  from  the  most  reliable  sources — ^from  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Republican  party — ^in  which  remark  he 
would  especially  include  the  Senator  from  Ohio."— JVw  York  WorUTa  Keport 
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fboting  with  the  origmal  States,  either  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  its  constittttion  might  provide.  This  was,  in  ef- 
fect, a  restoration  of  the  Missonri  Compromise,  in  regard  to 
territory,  and  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  Kansas^ 
Nebraska  Act,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  States. 

n.  They  declared  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to 
abolish  slavery  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  within  States  which  permitted  slavery. 

m.  That  Congress  shall  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  with  the  consent  of  Maryland  and 
of  the  owners  of  the  slaves. 

lY.  That  Congress  shall  not  interdict  the  transporf ation 
of  slaves  from  one  slave  State  to  another. 

V.  That  if  the  owner  of  a  slave  should  be  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  procuring  his  recovery,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  his  value,  though  with  a  remedy  for  the  amount 
paid,  against  the  county  in  which  the  rescue  might  occur. 

YL  That  these,  and  the  existing  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion touching  the  same  subject,  shall  not  be  changed  in  the 
future.  • 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  thus  stated  in  substance,  there 
was  one  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave  trade  forever,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  fugitive  slave  law  ought  to  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  a  suggestion  that  Congress  should  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Acts. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  in  address- 
ing the  Senate  on  the  general  questions  before*  the  country, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  differ  much  from  his  Southern 
friends,  except  as  to  the  mode  of  redress ;  but  '^he  was  in  the 
Union  and  meant  to  stay  in  it.'' 

On  the  following  day  he  continued  his  speech  at  much 
length,  and  made  the  following  practical  statement  of  the 
situation : 

**  What  18  the  reason  for  disaoion  ?  Because  ODe^inan  was  not  elected  ? 
If  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been  elected,  nobody  would  have  wanted  to  break  up 
the  Union ;  bnirlCr.  IJncoIn  is  elected,  and  now  they  say  they  wiU  break  up 
the  Union.    He  said,  No.    What  was  there  to  fear  ?    Mr.  lincobi  was  a  mi- 
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sorityFrandcnt  Let  Soath  Carolina  Bead  her  Senaton  back,  and  Mr.  liaeoliL 
cannot  eren  make  hia  Cabinet  without  the  oonsent  of  the  Senate.  Was  he  to 
be  such  a  coward  as  to  retreat,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  South  had  tibe 
power  m  their  own  hands  ?  Was  he  to  be  so  cowardly  as  to  desert  a  nokU 
band  at  the  yorth  vAo  riood  by  the  SotOh  on  prineijoie  T* 

This  last  expression  is  of  much  importance,  as  illustrating 
the  principles  of  the  conservatives  of  the  North,  not  only  at 
the  time  bat  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Thej  were 
all  /or  the  Union;  but  they  dreaded  lest  the  radical  policy 
towards  which  the  dominant  party  was  constantly  verging, 
under  the  influence  of  an  energetic  and  powerful  &ction 
within  its  circle,  which  policy  it  finally  adopted  in  ftdl,  would 
either  destroy  the  Union  by  ^furnishing  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy substantial  grounds  of  resistance,  which  did  not 
originally  exist,  or,  if  successful  itself,  would  leave  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Union  in  a  condition  so  shattered,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  first 
instituted.^ 

*  The  class  of  citizens  refenred  to  in  the  text  are  described  under  the  gen> 
.eral  designation  of  **  Democrats,"  thoogh  induding  large  nmnbers  of  **^  old 
WhigB,"  by  Kr.  Seward,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  London,  of  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1862.  The  <<  canse,"  allnded  to  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  first  line  cC 
the  eztracti  was  the  emancipation  proclamation,  issued  shortly  before,  conyert- 
ing  that  struggle  for  the  Union,  in  which  most  men  at  the  North  were  agreed, 
into  an  aboUtian  war^  so  inconsistently  with  all  the  previous  professions  of  the 
administration.  The  demonstration  of  this  "  policy,*^  which  was  obTionaly 
destroetive  of  the  Constitatian,  concentrated  the  steadfast  supporters  of  the 
Cgnstitation  and  the  Union  into  the  *'  opposition,"  of  which  Mr.  Seward  writes ; 
a  party  which  gave  General  McClellan  between  1,700,000  and  1,800,000  votes 
in  1864,  and  by  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  been 
elected,  but  for  the  interposition  of  official  obstacles,  generally  thought,  here- 
tofore, hardly  consistent  with  the  fire^om  of  popular  choice.  Mr.  Seward 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams : 

«  From  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  poUUcal  debates  during  the  pres- 
ent year  have  resumed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  normal  character ;  and 
while  loyal  Bepublicans  have  adhered  to  the  new  banner  of  (he  Union  party, 
the  Democratic  party  has  rallied  and  made  a  vigorous  canvass,  with  a  view  to 
the  recovery  of  its  former  political  ascendency.  Loyal  Democrats  in  consid- 
erable nmnbers,  retaining  the  name  of  Democracy  from  habit,  are  daadfied  by 
the  other  party  as  *' opposition."    •    •    •    Inthis  coimtry,espeda]Iy,itis  a 
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An  immense  body  of  memorials  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Crittenden  had  began  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  soon  after  their  publication,  signed 
by  large  numbers  of  citizens,  principally  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  they  continued  to  pour  in  until  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  .the  question.  Those  resolutions  were  speedily  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia ; 
both  of  them  States  of  such  consequence,  that  their  influence 
was  most  desirable  towards  the  settlement  of  a -great  national 
question ;  and  one  of  which,  especially,  might  be  said  to  hold 
in  her  hand,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Union.  A  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pugh)  declared  in  his 
place,  on  the  day  preceding  the  final  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress (March  3d,  1861),  that  the  resolutions  had  "been  peti- 
tioned for  by  a  larger  number  of  electors  of  the  United  States 
than  any  proposition  that  was  ever  before  Congress.''  In 
fact,  popular  sentiment  strongly  and  enthusiastically  fastened 
itself  upon  this  proposition  as  a  practicable  mode  of  relieving 
the  national  embarrassment ;  and  it  was  generally  hoped  and 
believed  that  it  would  receive  the  fevorable  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  would  prove  the  effectual  basis  of  settlement. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  plan  of  adjustment  accepta- 

habit,  not  only  entirely  consistent  with  the  GonstitaUon,  but  even  euenUal  to  Ut 
<to6i/%,  to  regard  the  administration  at  any  time  existing  as  distinct  and  8ei>- 
arate  from  the  Government  itself,  and  to  canvass  the  proceedings  of  the  one 
without  the  thought  of  disloyalty  to  the  other.  We  might  possibly  have  had 
quicker  success  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  if  tliis  habit  had  rested  a  little 
longer  in  abeyance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  under  obligation  to  save  not 
only  the  integrity  and  union  of  the  country,  but  also  its  inestimable  and  precious 
Constitution.  No  one  can  say,  that  the  resumption  of  the  previous  popular 
habit  does  not  tend  to  this  last  and  most  importani  consummation,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  confidentiy  expect,  the  Union  Itself  shall  be  saved." 

The  ''  opposition  '*  had  rallied  in  defence  of  this  "  last  and  most  important " 
principle;  one  indispensable,  indeed,  to  the  very  existence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Union  in  violation  of  its  fundamental 
basis  I  The  violation  of  this  principle,  as  above  suggested,  was  «^an»«  which  . 
led  the  Democrats  and  others  to  oppose  the  "  administration,"  for  the  sake  of 
the  "  Government,"  and  in  order  to  mahitaiE  it  in  its  integrity.  The  italics  fax 
the  above  extract  are  not  in  the  original. 
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ble  to  Virginia  and  Eentncly  would  be  agreed  to,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  if  not  of  choice,  by  the  entire  Democratic 
delegation  in  Congress ;  and  there  was  at  first  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  conservative  Repnblicans,  in  both 
branches,  who  had  now  discovered  the  imminence  of  a  dan- 
ger which  they  had  not  anticipated  under  the  excitements  of 
the  election,  would  act  in  correspondence  with  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Seward^s  Albany  organ,  with  '^  such  forbearance  and 
moderation  as  to  draw  out,  combine,  and  strengthen  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  iohole  country,^'*  In  such  case,  the 
Crittenden  proposition  would  have  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress  by  the  requisite  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  the  evil 
day  would  have  been  passed  over  in  peace  and  safety*  In  the 
existing  frame  of  the  public  mind,  alarmed  at  the  pressure  of 
an  unforeseen  peril  to  the  Union,  disgusted  with  the  position 
into  which  they  had  been  seduced  by  the  delusive  promises 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  and  utterly  averse  to  bringing 
upon  their  country  the  terrible  calamities  of  civil  war,  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  have  cheerfully  seconded  such  a  recommendation  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Pugh,  indeed,  in  the  same  speech  already  al- 
luded to,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^'I  believe  in  my  heart  to- 
day that  it  would  carry  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  ay,  sir,  and  of  nearly  every  other  State 
of  the  Union." "  Those  who  are  able  to  recall  the  state  of 
public  feeling  at  the  time,  will  have  little  hesitation  about 
fully  agreeing  with  the  Ohio  Senator  on  this  point. 

Indeed,  the  special  reporter  of  the  New  York  World,  of 
December  28th,  gives  expression  to  the  current  opinion  at 
Washington  to  the  same  effect.  His  despatch  of  the  day 
preceding  is  as' follows : 

**The  Star  (VThshington  paper),  of  this  evening,  says:  * CSmunstmoes 
haye  come  to  oar  knowledge,  within  the  last  twenty-foar  hours,  which  lead  os 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Seward  will,  ere  the  dose  of  the  current  week,  eoonsd  a  set- 
tlement upon  the  basis  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden.' 

^  The  Republican  minority  in  t)hio  had  been  only  a  little  less  tbaa  88/)00, 
in  an  enthre  vote  of  more  than  480,000. 
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**  One  word  Ihal  wty  wndd  imUmUy  mt&e  the  eatUroveny  ;  detfarcmmg  the 
dismuonists  per  m,  at  the  South,  whose  power  is  bat  the  result  of  the  umrer- 
sal  i>elief  at  the  South  that  the  Republican  party  made  up  its  mmd  for  war  to 
the  knife,  from  the  start,  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  skyeholding 
States."  * 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  newspaper  reporter  may  be  mis- 
taken botli  in  regard  to  facts  and  to  the  conclasions  which 
he  deduces  from  them.  But  if  an  intelligent  reporter,  and 
the  Worldj  at  that  time,  a  leading  organ  of  the  Republican 
party,  was  not  likely  to  employ  one  who  was  not  of  that 
class,  he  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  opinion  gen- 
erally entertained  at  Washington,  and  especially  among  the 
Republicans  themselves,  with  whom  he  would  probably  con- 
fer, as  to  the  effect — and  an  effect  how  momentousi— which 
"  one  word  "  from  a  particular  source,  and  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, might  have  exercised  in  the  prevention  of  civil  war. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  such  a  direful  event  was 
wished  for,  or  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
by  the  well-disposed  people  of  the  extreme  North,  and  also  to 
exhibit  the  really  temperate  frame  of  mind  with  which  the 
actual  state  of  af&irs  was  regarded  by  that  class,  a  single  ex- 
tract from  the, columns  of  a  journal,  unquestionably  at  that 
time  the  leading  organ  of  moderate  Republicans  in  New  Eng- 
land, will  be  quite  sufficient  The  following  is  the  passage 
referred  to,  which  is  taken  from  the  principal  editorial  artio^ 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  of  January  Ist,^  1861^,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  peaceable  and  a  hopeful  augury  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year: 

**  ThepeopU  detire  no  mar  ;  no  attack  upon  South  Carolina;  nor  do  thej 
wish  to  see  her  needlessly  supplied  with  any  pretext  for  the  begmning  of  hos- 
tilities. They  wish  only  for  a  fmr  drfensive  poiicy  in  the  disolTected  State,  and 
for  the  active  influence  of  the  GoTemment  to  be  directed  agunst  secession  in 
any  States  that  are  endangered.    And,  even  now,  the  distinct  adoption  of  such 

*  See  extract  from  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  on  page  400. 
But  it  was  only  the  radical  faction  of  the  party  which  had  thus  made  up  Ua 
mind;  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  "conservatire"  Republicans 
would  act  with  them,  or  would  arert  hnpending  war. 
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a  policj  would  enable  Hr.  Buchanui  to  dose  hu  administratiaQ  with  the  tp- 
proral,  the  support,  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  friendahip  of  his  most  deter- 
nuned  opponents.*' 

Supposing  a  spirit  so  rational  and  so  magnanimous  as  this 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderate  men,  who  did  un- 
doubtedly constitute,  at  that  period,  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  Republican  party — ^it  might  vrell  be  a  marvel  to  all 
future  times,  if  unexplained,  by  what  extraordinary  means 
and  influences  a  people  so  intelligent  and  civilized  as  those 
of  the  United  States  were  inveigled  or  dragged  into  a  civil 
conflict  so  tremendous  in  prospect  and  in  progress,  against 
all  their  interests  as  a  nation,  and  their  feelings  and  principles 
as  men.  ^  • 

This  promising  state  of  mind,  however,  soon  began  to 
undergo  a  very  striking  change,  the  efficient  causes  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  point  out  The  Republican 
party,  as  has  been  often  explained,  consisted  of  at  least  two 
wings.  But  while  the  conservative  portion,  composed  of 
men  chiefly  engaged  in  their  own  afl^rs,  looked  on  and  did 
little,  except  furnish  the  funds — ^the  management  of  the 
smaller  circles,  which  largely  controlled  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  party,  was  iu  the  hands  of  its  radical  and  more 
active  members.  They  were  like  the  "clubs'*  of  Paris,  in 
the  old  French  Revolution.  They  were  closely  allied  to  each 
dther  by  common  opinions,  motives,  and  interests.  Many  of 
them  lived  4)y  politics.  Many  held  office  in  the  nation  or 
State  by  virtue  of  the  recent  election,  and  many  more  were 
anxious  to  hold  it,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
Announcements  like  that  of  the  Worldj  in  regard  to  the 
probable  course  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  party,  and  opinions  like  those  expressed  by  the  I>ailt/ 
Advertiser^  the  organ  of  conservative  Republicans  in  the 
capital  city  of  New  England,  struck  a  chill  to  their  hearU 
If  those  were  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiments,  they  could 
scarcely  see  what  the  party  had  gained,  except  the  short- 
lived triumph  of  an  accidental  election  ;   and  as  for  the 
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**  Ebony  Idol,"  which  they  had  set  up — ^it  wonld  Boori  be  as 
fiat  on  its  face  as  the  image  of  Bel  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  alarm  was  great ;  but  active  exertions  were  soon  in 
operation  to  turn  the  smoothly  flowing  tide  into  a  much 
more  troubled  channel.  Leading  radicals,  Governors  of 
States,  and  others,  hastened  to  Washington,  with  represen- 
tations of  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  declaration  of  such 
a  pacific  policy  was  having  upon  the  party  at  home ;  and  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  radical  managers  to  make  such  a  mis- 
sion seem  like  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment in  various  quartersof  the  country.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  Northern  States  had 
come  together,  with  large  Republican  majorities,  and  consist- 
ing of  men,  who,  however  well  qualified  for  local  legislation, 
or  to  direct  ordinary  party  tactics,  were  scarcely  competent, 
in  all  instances,  in  point  of  experience,  foresight,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  view,  to  act  the  part  of  statesmen  on  a  great 
national  stage,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Constitution  itself  was  m^dQ,  to  be  a  guide 
and  a  restraint  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs ;  as  the 
admirable  constitution  of  MassachusetJts  expresses  itself— '*  to 
the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men."  Too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  small  party  opinions,  instead  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  prompted  the  action  of  State  authori- 
ties, both  legislative  and  executive,  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

In  fine,  the  radicals  were  able  shortly  to  present  the 
aspect,  at  least,  of  a  turn  in  public  sentiment,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  and  otherwise.  ^The  New  York  Tribune 
showed  itself  as  much  opposed  to  "  a  reactionary  spirit "  as 
Governor  Andrew  himself  Indeed,  that  paper,  in  a  pungent 
editorial  article,  the  application  of  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, undertook  to  rebuke,  with  much  severity,  certain 
"  eminent  men,"  of  whom  it  alleged  the  party  "  had  a  right  to 
expect  better  things;"  "but  who,"  it  proceeded  to  say,  now 
"  counsel  that  it  repudiate  its  platform  of  principles,  confess 
itself  a  common  cheat,  turn  its  back  upon  those  who  elevated 
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it  to  t>laoe,  and  convict  itself  of  having  either  been  a  rank 
hypocrite  before  the  election,  or  of  being  a  Bknlking  craren 
now."'  Such  '^parlouB  words"  as  these  conld  not  fidl  to 
produce  a  certain  effect ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  cry  among 
the  radical  set  now  became— "Don't  yield  an  inch" — at  a 
moment  when  the  issue  depending  was,  peace  or  war  between 
kindred  States.  At  length  the  cue  was  given  and  taken. 
The  Washington  despatch  of  January  8d,  to  the  New  York 
Xhening  PoH  (radical),  stated,  that  "a  committee  of  Demo- 
crats from  New  York  have  urged  Mr.  Seward  to  approve  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  Compromise,  but  he  refused."  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  q>eech  distin- 
guished by  his  usual  power  of  argument  and  eloquence,  and 
asked — 

'*  Wfa  J  Bepablicaiis  ooold  not  unite  on  that  oompromifle  now  ?  Seaoatan 
on  the  other  ^e  seemed  detennined  to  act  at  a  j»rty.'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  views  of  the  demands  of 
the  situation,  an  incident  occurred  which  showed  at  once  that 
3ir.  Douglas  was  right  in  his  augury;  and  that  reluctant  to 
vote  directly  against  the  Crittenden  proposition,  in  the  &oe 
of  such  generally  expressed  public  sentiment,  yet  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  stopd  ready  to  defeat  it  by  indirection.  This 
was  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire He  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  prop- 
osition, after  the  preamble,  which  had  asserted  the  danger  of 
the  Union,  and  the  divisions  in  Congress,  rendering  it  un- 
likely that  such  consent  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
legislation  as  might  avert  the  threatened  evils;  and,  there- 
fore, referring  the  question  to  Ihe  people  of  the  several  States 
— and  to  insert  the  following  resolution  in  lieu  of  the  series 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden : 

^  That  the  proyisionfl  of  the  Constitation  are  ample  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  the  protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  coontry ;  that 
it  needs  to  be  obeyed,  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an  extrication  fkom  the 
present  dangers  is  to  be  looked  for  fai  strennoos  efforts  to  preserre  the  peace, 

>  Quoted  m  Gazpentees  '*  Logic  of  Histoiy/'  p.  146. 
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protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  law8,  rather  than  fai  gaaranteee 
for  particular  difficulties,  or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands. 

"  That  all  attempts  to  disaoWe  the  present  Union,  or  orerthrow  or  abandon 
the  present  Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a  new 
one,  are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  deatructiye ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable;  and,  therefore, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Ck>nstituUon  should  be  directed 
all  the  energies  of  all  the  departments  of  the  GoTemment  and  the  efforts  of  all 
good  citizens.'* 

This,  it  is  evident,  was  mere  wilfulness  and  trifling. 
Mr.  Clark's  amendment  admitted  the  '* dangers"  and  the 
"  difficulties  "  of  the  situation,  by  retaining  Mr.  Crittenden's 
preamble,  and,  indeed,  by  necessary  implication  of  its  own 
terms — and  hence,  by  a  very  odd  sort  of  logic,  it  resolved, 
that  no  steps  were  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  those  dangers, 
or  to  relieve  the  country  from  those  difficulties!  In  fact, 
although  every  clause  of  the  amendment  was  indisputable 
(except,  perhaps,  that  "  particular  difficulties  **  may  be  reason- 
ably and  justly  thought  to  claim  suitable  remedies),  and  the 
individual  statements,  therefore,  were  true ;  yet,  in  the  gross, 
and  in  its  actual  effect,  it  was  simply  an  evasion  of  the  whole 
questiosi  Undoubtedly,  the  Constitution  was  unexception- 
able,  and  had  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years ;  and  if  "  obeyed,"  might  still  .maintain  the 
country  in  happiness  and  prosperity  for  all  generations.  But 
the  very  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  it  had  not  been 
"obeyed,"  in  the  hostile  legfslation  of  all  the  Northern 
States  against  the  practical  execution  of  that  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  could  alone  be  the  source  of  "  difficulties " 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  which,  of  all  its 
"  guarantees,"  was  that  one,  upon  agreement  to  which  by  the 
free  States  had  altogether  depended  the  original  ratification 
of  the  instrument  itself  by  the  slave  States.  Nor  would  it 
be  at  all  complimentary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  suppose  them  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
Constitution  was  "  obeyed,"  in  its  spirit  and  intent,  in  the 
sectional  position  at  that  moment  occupied  by  the  "geograph- 
ical "  party  of  which  they  were  themselves  among  the  lead- 
18 
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ing  members.  And,  especially  since  the  political  victory  bad 
not  been  won  by  their  own  **  bow  and  spear,"  but  was  owing 
to  the  unhappy  divisions  of  their  opponents — ^unhappy,  in 
every  sense,  since  those  opponents  constituted  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  common  country — ^those  Senators 
were  not,  as  legislators,  in  the  position  of  mere  party  leaders; 
but,  under  the  new  phase  of  affitirs,  became  grand  arbitrators 
between  the  two  sections  as  statesmen,  and  men  of  honor  and 
patriotic  principle,  to  see  to  it  that  the  cause  of  controversy 
should  be  adjusted  by  a  wise,  just,  and  generous  course  of 
proceeding. 

The  question  was  soon  taken  upon  this  amendment,  and 
all  the  Republican  Senators,  Mr.  Seward  among  them,  were 
found  to  be  in  &vor  of  it.  The  vote  stood  25  to  23 ;  though 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  six  Democratic  Senators,  of  those 
from  the  slave  States  who  still  remained  behind,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  their  places.  A  reconsideration  was  imme- 
diately moved  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
voted  with  the  majority;  but  the  question  was  not  readied 
until  the  eighteenth  of  January,  when  it  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  24 ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  being  among 
the  "yeas,"  and  Mr.  Seward  with  the  "nays."  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  result  thus  obtained,  that  it. would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  the  necessary  two-thirds  for  Mr.  Crittenden's  propo- 
sition, which  was  henceforth  of  no  avail;  though  the  struggle 
was  still  kept  up  to  procure  its  adoption,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  Congress,  untU  the  final  disposition  of  it,  on  the  third 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  session  came  to  its  close. 
In  the  mean  time,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  Mr.  Seward  had 
made  his  long-expected  speech ;  and  public  interest  was  pro- 
foundly awakened  to  learn  the  spirit  in  which  the  coming 
Secretary  of  State— "one  word"  from  whom,  the  World's 
Washington  correspondent  had  said,  in  favor  of  the  Crit- 
tenden proposition,  "  would  instantly  settle  the  controversy." 
Alas,  that  word  had  been  already  spoken,  in  another  direc- 
tion, by  the  "  aye  "  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  amendment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Senator.    The  vote  of  the  Republican  mem* 
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ben  of  the  Senate  was  a  blank  denial  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
promise, and  showed,  of  course,  that  they  had  deliberately 
made  up  their  minds  to  refuse  any  negotiation.  The  result 
was  as  gratifying  to  the  determined  secessionists  as  to  the 
radicals  themselves. 

Mr.  Seward's  carefully  prepared  and  ingeniously  phrased 
speech  at  once  dissipated  every  hope,  if  any  could  yet  remain, 
of  public  aid  from  him,  in  favor  of  any  compromise.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  convictions  and  feelings  of 
Mr.  Seward  led  him  sincerely  to  desire  a  settlement,  and 
above  all  things  the  avoidance  of  civil  war;  and  that  he  con- 
tinued earnestly  to  hope,  long  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  for  the  restoration 
of  national  affairs  upon  their  original  constitutional  basis.  But 
at  the  moment,  the  Secretaryship  of  State  was  as  yet,  possi- 
bly, in  abeyance.  The  inveterate  radicals  looked  at  him 
then,  as  afterwards,  with  moody  brows  and  jealous  eyes. 
Might  it  not  have  been  thought,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  unity  of  a  party,  at  best  in  a  minority,  would  require 
the  sacrifice  of  a  too  conservative  leader,  however  eminent, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  anger  of  the  radical  wing,  already 
muttered  in  no  measured  tones  ?  In  a  word,  could  he  attain 
a  position  in  which,  doubtless,  he  thought  himself  qualified 
and  able  to  render  the'  highest  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union — if  the  determined  opposition  of  the  radicals  were 
aroused  ?  Possibly  not — ^but  he  might  have  saved  his  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  them.  The  speech  in  question,  accordingly, 
was  made  up  of  many  excellent  generalizations,  and  was  not 
a  little  rambling  and  vague.  It  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  speech  extremely  well,  if  there  had  been  no 
pressing  occasion  for  making  out  a  distinct  and  decided  line 
of  policy ;  without  which  no  speech  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  towards  changing  the  rapid  course  of  instantly  disastrous 
events.  It  rather  put  aside,  for  the  present,  the  idea  of  some 
sort  of  compromise,  than  rSfused  it.  A  single  specimen  of 
this  remarkable  production,  considering  the  immediate  exi- 
gency, may  sufSce : 
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**  After  th«  angry  ezdtemeiits  of  the  hour  have  sabdded,  end  i 
onoe  more  shaU  hare  reenmed  its  aociutomed  0wa,7  orer  the  pablk  mind- 
then,  and  not  until  then— one,  two,  or  three  yearn  hence— I  ahonld  cheerfuQj 
advise  a  oonrention  of  the  people,  to  be  aasembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Goosti- 
tntion,  to  consider  and  decide  whether  any  and  what  amendments  of  the  o^ 
ganio  national  law  ought  to  be  made.** 

It  was  as  if,  when  the  loosening  and  crashing  timbers  of 
a  dam  were  aboat  to  break  away  and  give  place  to  the  im- 
petttons  torrent,  to  sweep  downwards  in  its  course  flocks  and 
herds  and  the  habitations  of  men — the  householder  should 
fold  his  hands,  and  say,  that  he  would  attend  to  the  matter 
at  some  conyenient  future  opportunity !  The  question  was, 
upon  the  adoption  of  measures  now,  which  should  make  "the 
angry  excitements  of  the  hour**  subsida 

The  tone  of  the  Republican  press  was  changed,  at  once, 
upon  the  publication  of  this  speech.  Even  the  most  moderate 
of  those  sheets  saw  the  dawning  of  new  light,  and  their  specu- 
lations took  a  marvellously  abrupt  turn.  The  proposition, 
upon  which  the  mind  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  had 
been  so  long  fixed,  with  a  certain  trenmlous  hope,  and  all 
similar  projects  before  Congress,  were  now  suddeidy  convert- 
ed into  "  complicated  and  artificial  expedients,''  upon  which 
**  certain  persons  had  been  laboriously  toiling."  *  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  "  backing  up "  to  be  done  on  this  occasion, 
knd  it  was  done.  As  one  specimen  of  this  species  of  politi- 
cal manoeuvring,  the  following  Washington  despatch  to  the 
New  York  JSercUd  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  general  system 
of  operations : 

'*  Senator  Wilson  has  Just  retained  from  Maaeachttsetta ;  aays  the  BepoUi- 
cans  t]iere  are  stronger  than  ever  in  their  faith.  He  states,  that  t^e  Democrat* 
and  BeU  and  MereU  mm  told  him  that  note  was  the  Htm  to  tetUe  the  qwttion 
o/davety.  The  secession  moTement  m  Sonth  CaroUna  **  (and  similar  eauses 
referred  to)  **  confinned  his  constituents  in  their  determination  to  dupote  of 
efttf  quntum  fuw  and  forever.  When  asked  how  they  wouM  dispose  of  it,  the 
Senator  intimated,  thai  remained  to  be  tewi."  * 

^  See  Boston  Daiijf  Advertiser^  and  other  journals  of  the  party,  at  the 
thna 

*  Qnoted  in  the  Boston  Omtrier^  of  January  26th,  1861. 
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The  effect  of  a  fabrication  like  this  upon  the  Southern 
mind,  at  snch  a  moment,  in  connection  with  the  stand  taken 
by  the  entire  body  of  Republican  Senators,  mayl)e  readily 
conceived.  In  the  mean  time,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Virginia  had  determined  upon  a  strenuous  effort  of  interposi- 
tion to  save  the  country,  if  possible,  from  those  impending  ills 
which  now  presented  themselves  to  the  public  vision  in  a  much 
more  definite  shape  than  heretofore,  and  excited  universal 
alarm,  except  among  those,  on  both  sides,  who  hailed  their 
approach  as  the  means  to  an  end  which  both  had  in  view. 
For  no  rational  man  could  then  doubt,  or  can  doubt  upon  the 
evidence,  that  the  ultra-radicals  of  that  day  hoped  and  be- 
lieved— since  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  and  especial- 
ly a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress, 
disavowed,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  all  purposes  looking 
towards  emancipation — ^that  the  end  of  the  controversy, 
whether  by  means  of  war  or  otherwise,  would  be  the  separa- 
tion of  the  North  from  slavery,  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Quincy  had  pronounced  it  the  duty  of 
the  Narthy  some  years  earlier,  ^  to  take  possession  of  the 
Government,'^  and  to  administer  it  according  to  Northern 
opinions,  "at  any  hazard,  even  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  itself."  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  had  publicly  boasted, 
in  the  phrase  so  often  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  had 
been  engaged  "  for  nineteen  years  '*  in  the  work  of  dissolu- 
tion, an  object  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  oratorical  efforts  did  not  fully  sympathize.  The 
New  York  Tribune^  which,  more  than  any  other  journal  of 
the  period,  was  the  express  and  ablest  organ  of  the  "radical 
wing"  of  the  Republican  party,  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1861 — that  is,  at  the  very  high  tide  of  the  secession  demon- 
stration— explictly  declared  its  opinion,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  that  the  slave  States  had  "a  moral  right,"  if  they 
chose,  "to  form  an  independent  nation."  The  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  intimations  of  Mr.  Wilson— however  truly 
they  represented  the  sentiments  of  "  Democrats  and  Bell  and 
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Everett  men !  '^— could  scarcely  admit  of  a  question.  On  the 
4th  of  the  preceding  June,  a  few  days  after  the  session  of 
the  Chicago  Republican  Conrention,  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Senate,  afterwards  published  and  circulated  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  significant  title  of  '^  The  Barbarism 
of  Slavery,''  thus  gave  the  key-note  to  the  designs  of  thai 
section  of  the  party  to  which  he  himself  belonged: 

*^  Thus,  Bir,  speaking  for  freedom  for  EansM,  I  have  spoken  for  frtedtm. 
merymhtrt.  •  •  •  Ton  msjr^ectit  (thatis,  this 'canse'Xbnt  it  wiU  be 
only  for  to-day.  The  9aered  ummonty  between  freedom  and  slayeiy  can  end 
only  in  the  trinmph  of  freedom*  The  same  question  will  soon  be  carried  be- 
fore that  high  tribonal,  wpreme  over  Senate  and  Court^  where  the  judges  will 
be  counted  by  millions,  and  where  the  judgment  rendered  win  be  the  sokma 
charge. of  an  aroused  people,  instructing  a  new  President,  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom, to  see  that  dvilixation  reodves  no  detriment** 

This  was  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  with  the  new  ele 
ment  of  *^  sacred  animosity ''  introduced,  to  impel  one  sec- 
tion of  the  people  to  ^  take  possession  of  the  Government," 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  section,  against  the  law.  In- 
deed, the  populace  are  here  appealed  to  »&  supreme  oyer  both 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  with  a  shrewd  hint  to  them  to  assume  supremacy  over 
the  Executive  department  also;  and  all,  ^4n  the  name  of 
freedom,"  when  there  was  no  freedom  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  that  of  negro  slaves  held  in  that  condition  by  virtue 
of  the  organic  national  statute  I  And  to  cite  no  more  instances, 
the  Chicago  Convention  itself— though  it  were  to  be  hoped 
that  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  failed  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  declaration,'  had  appealed,  in  its  final  and  clinch- 

'  This  hope  could  hardly  b^mdulged  after  readhig,  Ma  later  date,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  transaction,  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  at  Chicago : 

^  The  report  (that  is,  of  the  resolutions)  being  read,  the  author  propoeed 
an  am«ndment,  respecting  the  '  self-evident  truths '  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, *  •  *  which  was  rejected*  Unwilling  to  sit  in  a  contention 
that  hesitated  to  respect  ^  primal  tniihs  upon  uMch  ike  Chvemmenl  tnu 
founded^  the  author  left  the  halL  As  he  went  to  his  lod^ngs,  gentiemen  from 
different  States  accompanied  him,  wishing  to  have  another  conTention  called 
of  men  who  would  abide  by  (he  doetruim  of  the  CheerwnenL    But,  while  cod- 
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ing  Tesolation,  to  tbe  *^  causes  of  separation,"  which  it  was 
conceived  were  to  justify  the  '^  proceeding,  when  necessary 
for  one  people  to  pibsolvb  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  anotherP 

The  interposition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at 
tbe  now  existing  emergency,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
This  consisted  of  the  passage  of  certain  resolutions,  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  January,  inviting  the  several  States  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  those  named  in  the  resolu- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  city' of  Washington,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ensuing  February, '"  to  consider,  and  if 
practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjustment " — '*  in  the 
spirit  in  iriiich  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed,  and 
consistently  with  its  principles.''  The  propositions  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  together  with  a  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  territories  lying  south 
of  36*^  80'  north  latitude,  during  the  continuance  of  the  terri- 
torial govemment,  were  recommended  to  '^  constitute  the 
basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  controversy  "  as 
would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth. 
Every  thing  here  depended  upon  the  temper  with  which  such 
a  proffer  as  this  would  be  met  by  the  several  legislative 
assemblies^of  the  free  States ;  and,  considering  the  political 
basis  on  which  those  bodies  themselves  stood,  the  prospect 
certainly  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  result  of  a  cordial 
agreement,  by  such  a  body  of  men  as  might  be  selected,  if 
the  spirit  were  willing,  to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  the  char- 
acter* and  standing  of  those  named  by  Virginia — even  upon 
something  less,  perhaps,  than  was  claimed  by  the  '*  Mother 
of  Presidents  " — ^would  have  had  the  certain  effect  of  con- 
fining secession  to  the  seven  States  already  in  that  attitude ; 
and  must  have  led,  at  no  distant  date,  to  the  return  of  them 

versing  on  the  'subject,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  offered,  subst&atiaUy,  the 
ttme  amendment,  and  suatdned  it  by  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Nje,  of  that  State, 
•ko  supported  it,  and  it  was  adopted ;  and,  being  mformed  of  this  Itot,  the 
author  and  his  friends  resumed  their  seats  in  the  conyentlon."— £isft»fy  of  iht 
i2«6ctf  ton,  etc^  by  Joshua  R  Giddhigs. 
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all,  if  from  no  other  strong  motiye,  yet  from  tliat  of  one  OTer- 
powering  interest  common  to  the  slave  States.  If  the  posi- 
tion of  those  seven  States  were  irregolar,  for  a  time,  certainly 
it  would  be  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  by  no  means  so  irregular  as  dvil  war. 

The  proposition  of  Virginia  was  like  a  fire-brand  suddenly 
presented  at  the  portals  of  the  Republican  maganne,  and  the 
whole  energies  of  the  radicals  were  at  once  enlisted  to  make 
it  of  no  effect  The  slaveholding  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Missouri, 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Virginia ;  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  they  had,  in  general,  made  up  their  minds 
to  test  the  question,  now — whether  their  slave  property  was 
to  be  safe  in  the  future  or  not,  under  the  protection  promised 
by  the  Constitution.  Of  the  eighteen  free  States,  five,  namely, 
tV'isconsiii,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  California,  and  Oregon, 
sent  no  commissioners — ^the  two  latter,  indeed,  precluded  by 
the  great  distance  and  the  brief  time  between  the  notice  and 
the  day  appointed  for  the  conference,  but  the  others  from 
disinclination.  Several  others  selected  men  of  eminent  char- 
acter, in  whole  or  in  part,  who  might  be  depended  upon 
to  act  with  discretion  and  honor  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
common  country.  In  other  cases,  it  was  quite  different  In 
the  great  Statie  of  New  York,  the  newly  elected  Republican 
Governor,  Mr.  Morgan,  would  doubtless  have  appointed  com- 
missioners of  conservative  tendencies;  but  the  Republican 
legislature  chose  to  make  the  selection,  and  the  delegation 
from  that  State  was  somewhat  unequally  divided  between 
conservatives  and  the  most  uncompromising  radicals.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  popular  alarm  at  the  idea  of  war  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  legislature  would  choose 
commissioners  disposed  to  aid  any  reasonable  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  But,  under  whatever  misap- 
.  prehension,  the  power  of  appointment  was  unfortunately  con- 
ferred upon  the  executive.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was 
altogether  opposed  to  taking  any  part  in  the  contemplated 
proceedings;  but  he  yielded  finally  to  the  formal  request 
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of  the  members  of  CongreBs  'from  MassaclmsettB,  signified  to 
him  under  date  of  January  28th,  by  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Sumner/ 

The  names  of  not  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  Republican 
party,  who  were  considered  well  qualified  for  such  a  mission, 
and  whose  appointment  would  have  given  satis&ction  to 
men  of  all  parties,  except  the  extreme  radical  faction,  had 
been  prominently  before  the  public  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
thought  that  the  legislatu^,  if  it  had  retained  the  power  of 
naming  the  commissioners,  would  have  chosen  several,  at 
least,  of  the  more  moderate  Republican  class ;  and,  possibly, 
considering  th^t  the  subject  of  the  proposed  conference  was  of 
a  peculiarly  national  character,  in  which  men  of  all  parties  were 
profoundly  interested,  that  the  legislature  might  prove  plac- 
able enough  to  permit  even  the  Democrats  and  conservatives 
who  had  supported  Bell  and  filverett,  to  be  represented,  in 
part,  according  to  the  example  set  by  the  New  York  General 

'  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  their  request  It  will  be  obArred,  by  Its' 
date,  that  thdr  movement  was  made  one  week  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  oonference.  Action  waa  not  taken  upon  it  in  Maasachxisetts,  however, 
until  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  ihe  oonference : 

**  HovBi  OT  BaPSfluraTATiw,  WaahtaigtoD,  January  S8^  1661. 
"  ff,  K  Oovemor  J.  A.  Andrkw,  Mom, 

^  Dkab  Snt :  It  is  deemed  by  some  of  us  advisable  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  States,  to  be  held  at  this 
plaetf  on  the  4th  proximo.    We,  therefore,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  expediency  of  early  action  in  the  premises. 
**  We  are  your  obedient  servants, 

«*Alxz.H.  RiCB, 
**Cha8.  R,  Tb^w, 
"  Hknbt  Wilson, 
«*C.F.  Adams, 
**  Jsa  B.  Aluet, 

*'  JaUS  BUTFOfOTOV, 

"H.L.DAWM, 
"  T.  D.  Elliott, 
**A.  BuaLmoJUi, 
**D.  W,  GoooH, 
**  Cbableb  Delano.'* 
18» 
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Assembly.  In  conseqaenoe  of  the  opposition  of  the  Governor, 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  legislature  in  sympathy  with  Ks 
Views,  action  had  been  delayed  until  *the  4th  of  Febraary,  the 
day  designated  for  the  meeting  at  Washington.  At  lengtb, 
in  an  evil  hour,  "but  doubtless  in  the  confidence  that  some 
reasonable  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  various  views  of 
men,  at  an  exigency  so  critical,  the  committee  which  had  the 
matter  in  charge  agreed  to  report  a  resolution  to  the  legislsr 
ture  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  by  the  EzecU' 
tive  authority ;  which  was  adopted  by  both  branches  on  the 
evening  of  February  4th.  The  names  of  those  whom  the 
Ck)vemor  had  fixed  upon  were  announced  on  the  following 
morning;  and  the  public  were  astounded  to  observe  that 
seven  more  thoroughly  uncompromising  gentlemen  could  not 
have  been  selected  in  the  State.  In  fact,  they  were  evidently 
to  be  sent  to  Washington,  not  to  confer,  but  to  resist;  an^ 
their  united  influence,  exerted  in  that  direction,  in  combinar 
tion  with  that  of  the  other  radical  members,  throughout  the 
course  of^the  proceedings,  proved  extremely  unfavorable  to 
the  effect  of  any  measures  of  adjustment  which  might  he 
adopted,  and  rendered  whatever  was  actually  accompli*^^ 
of  no  avail 

Indeed,  the  Northern  legislatures,  in  general,  having  come 
under  the  control  of  the  sectionalists,  were  extremely  relu^^- 
taut  to  accede  to  the  invitation  of  Virginia;  and  although 
professing  their  desire  for  a  friendly  conference,  in  their  reso- 
lutions for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  took  care  to 
let  it  be  known  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
basis  of  adjustment  proposed.*  Several  of  them,  in  merely 
formal  compliance,  simply  requested  their  Senators  ^^^ 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  State,  is 
the  Convention ;  that  is.  Republican  politicians,  slreaoyi 
both  privately  and  officially  implicated  in  the  doings  of  the 

>  AU  but  New  Jersey,  the  only  free  State  which  had  given  a  Democratic 
minority  in  the  election.    The  reeolutions  of  its  legislature  set  forth  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Crittenden  would  be  "  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  St* 
of  New  Jersey." 
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party,  instead  of  men  from  whom  some  impartial  consider- 
ation of  tCe  subject  might  be  expected  as  possible.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  all  this  effort  at  *' hedging,"  the  radicals 
Tvere  in  a  state  of  extreme  trepidation.  The  Convention  con- 
tained many  gentlemen  of  great  public  reputation,  and  who 
had  held  eminent  offices  in  the  nation  and  at  home,  both 
fix>m  the  border  slave  States  and  from  several  of  the  free 
States.  There  seemed  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their  de- 
liberations might  produce  a  strong  public  impression,  and 
prove  unfavorable  to  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  party. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  the  following  despatch  was 
Bent  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  by  a  Red  and  Black  Re- 
publican, who  afterwards  became  somewhat  notorious  in  a 
military  capacity : 

^  Ftbruaryl.'mL 
«*  7b  G<fV«i%jor  Rahpall  : 

''Appoint  commlflsionerfl    to  Waahingtoa  Conference— myself   one— i9 

tirenfftJken  our  tide,  Oabl  Schubz.*' 

Tbe  subjoined  letter,  also,  fix>m  one  of  the  Senators  in 
Congress  from  Michigan,  presenting  the  views  of  himself  and 
Ms  colleague,  though  often  cited  in  the  public  journals,  is  of 
too  much  interest  to  be  omitted  here : 

**  WAnmrerov,  Febraaiy  11,  IseL 
'*  Mt  dxab  Gotkbhor  :  Ooveraor  Bingham  ^  and  myself  teiegiaphed  to  you 
on  €atardayy  ai  the  requat  of  MauadnueUt  and  Neut  Tork^  to  send  delegatea 
to  the  Peace  Compromise  Congress.  They  admit  that  we  were  right  and  they 
were  wrong ;  that  mo  BepMiean  Stale  should  have  sent  delegates ;  but  they 
are  here,  and  can*t  get  away.    Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  are  caving  in, 

^  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Michigan,  wrote  to  the  Goremor 
of  that  State,  from  Washmgton,  under  date  of  February  16th : 

**It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  recommendations  of  this  convention  will 
have  considerable  influence  upon  the  public  mmd  and  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress." 

*  This  letter  indicates,  therefore,  the  cohicidenoe  of  yiews  between  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  and  the  Michigan  Senator.  In  regard  to  New  York, 
howerer,  it  was  a  partial  misrepres^tation.  While  a  minority  of  its  delegar 
tion  were  of  the  most  **  stiif-backed  "  description,  there  were  others  of  a  yory 
different  spirit  But,  probably,  the  writer,  who  speaks  of  a  State  as  if  it  were 
Bepublican  property,  reckoned  all  but  the  "  stiif-backed  "  for  nothing. 
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and  then  is  Bome  dinger  of  nUnoia ;  and  now  they  beg  no,  for  God^s  nka,  to 
come  to  ihdr  naicne,  9aid  iove  ^  Jiq)Micttnpari^fn^  Ihopeyoa 

will  Bend  tiHff-batked  mett,  or  none.  The  whole  thing  was  gotten  up  against 
my  jndgment  and  advice,  and  will  end  in  thin  smoke.  Still,  I  hope,  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  some  of  our  erring  brethren,  that  yon  will  send  the  dde> 
gates.  Truly  your  friend, 

*'Z.CHAHnLIB. 

**  iKt  Exedleney  Austih  Bulib. 

**  P.  S.— Some  of  the  manufacturing  States  think  that  a  fight  w^d  be  aw- 
ful Without  a  little  blood-letting,  this  Union  will  not,  m  my  estimation,  be 
worth  a  curse." 

If  this  truly  eloquent  aud  statesmanlike  epistle  does  not 
express  the  views  of  the  Republican  managers  at  the  time, 
precisely,  it  does  at  least  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness, 
their  relations  towards  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  the  radicals  to  have  ^  a  fight ;  '*  and  it  fur- 
thermore foreshadows  the  actual  direction  given  .to  future 
events.  There  were  enough  of  the  *^ stiff-backed"  in  the 
Peace  Conference  to  deprive  its  deliberations  and  their  result 
of  aU  moral  effect.  They  thought  much  more  of  saving 
^  the  Republican  party  from  ruptnre,"  than  of  taking  pains 
to  prevent  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  an  event 
which  only  too  many  of  them  actually  desired,  and  which 
had  now  come  so  near,  because,  in  the  face  of  a  calamity  so 
dread^l,  '^  conservative  "  Republicans  and  desperate  radicals 
continued  to  hold  together  and  to  apt  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  occasion  had  drawn  to  the  city  of  Washington 
•very  many  persons  of  public  and  private  reputation,  espe- 
cially from  the  North ;  and  their  efforts  were  not  wanting,  by 
argument  and  expostulation,  to  impress  the  radical  tnembers 
of  the  conference  with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  in  striving  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  reply  was 
— when  driven  to  an  explicit  avdwal  of  what  they  desired — 
"  We  have  won  the  battle  "  (which  was  not  the  fact,  since  the 
victory  had  fallen  to  them  by  accident), ''  and  we  mean  to  have 
the  fruits."  The  conference  continued  its  sessions  until  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  It  is  useless  to  examine  its  doings  in  detail  A 
committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  at  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings,  to  consider  the 
general  subject  before  the  conference ;  and  its  report,  after 
the  adoption  of  certain  amendments,  was  finally  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  committee  were  contained  in 
seven  different  propositions,  the  vote  on  each  of  which  was 
taken  separately : 

L  Slavery  was  prohibited  in  territory  north  of  the  paral- 
lel of  36°  30',  and  permitted  south  of  that  line.  No  law  was 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  local  legislatures,  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  latter  territory ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  territory,  with  inhabitants  sufficient  and  with 
a  republican  form  of  government,  was  to  be  admitted  either 
with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  its  constitution 
might  provide. 

IL  No  future  acquisition  of  territory  was  to  be  made, 
except  by  discovery  and  for  certain  national  purposes,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  ftee 
States  and  the  slave  States  respectively, 

IIL  Congress  was  to  have  no  power,^by  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  or  by  any  amendment  of  it,  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  State,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
in  places  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
slave  State  or  territory  to  another ;  bi^^  they  were  not  to  be 
taken  through  States  or  territories  in  which  the  laws  forbade 
such  transit.  Slaves  were  not  to  be  brought  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  sale,  or  to  be  kept  there  on  the  way  to 
sale. 

rV.  No  such  construction  was  to  be  placed  on  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  fhgi- 
tives  from  service  or  labor,  as  to  prevent  States  from  passing 
laws  for  the  enforcement  of  that  provision. 

Y.  The  foreign  slave  trade  was  to  be  forever  prohibited. 

VL  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  were  not  to 
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be  amended  or  abpliBhed  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
States. 

YIL  Congress  was  to  provide  by  law  for  the  payment,  by 
the  United  States  to  the  owner,  of  the  fhll  valne  of  any  slave 
rescued  by  violence  or  intimidation,  or  whose  recovery  might 
be  prevented  by  the  same  means.' 
m 

'  It  ihoold  be  stetod  that  ]£r.  Chase,  at  the  period  fai  qaestiAn  a  Senator 
from  Ohio,  was  alao  a  member  of  the  Peace  Oonferenoe ;  and  a  brief  letter 
writtoa  bj  him  to  a  friend,  at  the  time,  expreaafaig  his  appreheosioiiB  of  an 
adjustment,  came  to  Hght  at  a  later  period,  and  had  extenatye  drcolatioii  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  da j.    ' 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

rait  Baaia  of  Settlement  In  the  FMpoemonB  of  the  Peace  Oonflorenee ;  bat  tliej  wen 
eairled  only  hj  bare  M^Jeritiea.— The  Crittenden  BeaolntlonaL— The  Committee  of 
TUrtoeiL— Mr.  Toomba^a  Statement  of Ita  Spirit—- Ifr.  Dooglaa  on  the  BeaolntioBaL— Mr. 
Qittenden'a  Opinion  of  their  Effeet,  had  they  been  adopted.— Mr.  Pngh  and  Mr. 
Booglaa,  aa  to  the  readineaa  of  Mr.  Davia  and  Mr.  Toomba  to  aooept  them,  if  agreed 
to  by  the  BepabUoan  Membera.— Beaolntiona  already  rejected  by  the  Honae,  loot  in 
the  Senate,  Ij  a  MiOo^ty  of  One,  Mr.  Seward  not  TOting.— The  two-thirda  Yote 
neoeaaary  to  giye  them  Effect  conld  not  hare  been  obtained,  had  all  the  Sonthem 
Senatora  been  preaent— Mr.  Donglaa^a  Statement  that  many  of  the  Bepabllcan  Laadani 
dealred  Plaaolntion  and  War.— Mr.  Sreretfa  Letter,  of  Vebroary  Sd,  1881,  to  the 
**  Union''  Meeting  at  Fanenil  Hall,  in  Oppoaition  to  **  Coercion,'*  and  atatlng  the  Party 
Obatadea  to  A^Jnatment— Certain  Anti- Abolition  Beaolntlona  paaa  the  Honac-^The 
Taint-hesrtedaeaa  of  the  Claaa  of  BepnbUcan  Leadera  who  were  Union  Men,  bat  afralA 
of  breaking  np  their  Party,  prerented  the  Settlement 

Is  the  foregoing  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
was  evidently  a  sound  basis  ibr  settlement  of  the  contro- 
yersy.  These  propositions  came  quite  up  to  the  resoIntionB 
introduced  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  except  in  regard  to 
the  comparatively  immaterial  point  of  the  transportation  of 
slaves  through  the  non-slaveholding  States ;  and  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  slave  States 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  now,  if  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, with  any  thing  approaching  to  general  concurrence,  or 
if  accepted  and  recommended  by  Congress,  the  country 
might  have  been  saved  from  its  coming  trials.  But  here  was 
the  difficulty  in  the  way.  No  such  general  concurrence  had 
existed,  and  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  the  fevorable 
action  of  Congress.  Though  the  majority  of  the  delegations 
from  several  of  the  free  States  voted  uniformly  in  &vor  of 
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the  propositions  in  turn,  the  foil  vote  of  the  delegates  £rom 
others  of  the  tree  States  was  given  uniformly  in  opposition 
to  eacL  Several  of  the  propositions  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  some  of  the  sla^e  States ;  and  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  were  sometimes  found 
voting  side  by  side  with  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  In 
fact,  the  propositions  were  carried  by  majorities  simply,  and 
in  some  instanced  by  bare  majorities,  instead  of  by  any  gen- 
eral consent ;  and  so  far  as  their  effect  was  concerned,  they 
might  as  well  not  have  been  carried  at  alL  The  saihe  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  conference,  which  had  been  already  exhib- 
ited by  Congress,  and  which  was  still  Icept  up  to  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  Crittenden  Resolutions  had  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  an  early  period,  from  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen. The  members  of  the  committee  were  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Seward  of  New  York,  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  Mr,  CoUamer  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bigler  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Rice  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Grimes  of  Iowa.  Eight  of  the  members  were 
Democrats  or  conservatives;  five  were  Republicans.  Five 
were  from  the  slave  States,  and  eight  from  the  free  States. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  committee  could  have  been  more 
appropriately  constituted.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  conservative 
majority  could  be  of  no  avail,  without  the  assent  of  the  Re- 
publican members.  Within  five  days  after  the  subject  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  on  December  23d,  Mr. 
Toombs  informed  his  constituents  in  Georgia  that — 

**  A  Tote  was  taken  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  amendments  to  the 
Constitation,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  each  and  all  of 
them  were  voted  against  hannoniooBly  bj  the  Black-Republican  members  of 
the  committee.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  migority  of  theBlack-Bepublioan 
members  of  the  committee  declared  distinctly  that  the^  had  no  guanmieei  to 
offer^  which  was  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  members.*' ' 

/  Quoted  in  Corpentef's  "  Logic  of  History,**  p.  189. 
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Where  the  obstacle  lay  may  be  learned,  also,  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Senate,  January  3d,  in  which, 
referring  to  a  similar  plan  of  compromise,  introduced  by  him- 
self, he  said : 

*'  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  basis  of  amicable  adjustment.  If  you,  of  the 
Republican  side,  are  not  willing  to  accept  this,  nor  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crittenden,  pray  tell  us  what  you  are  willing  to  do. 
I  address  the  inquiry  to  the  RepubUoans  alone,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
Committee  of  Thhrteen,  a  few  days  ago,  every  member  from  the  South,  includ- 
ing those  from  the  cotton  States  (Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs),  es^reued  their 
readineaa  to  accept  theprcpoeUion  of  fay  venerable  friend  from  Kentucky,  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  controverey,  if  tendered  and  sustained  by  the  BepubUean 
members,  Jfenee,  the  sole  responsibility  of  our  dUagreemant,  and  the  only  d\ffl' 
cuUy  in  the  way  of  an  amieable  a^jusAmenty  is  vfiih  the  Hepubliean  partyj^ ' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Toombs  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate, 
January  7th,  speaking  of  course  for  those  with  whom  he  was 
acting  as  well  as  for  himself,  after  suggesting  the  conditions 
which  he  would  prefer  and  would  accept,  '^  for  the  sake  of 
peace — ^permanent  peace  " — ^proceeded : 

"I  am  willing,  however,  to  tak^  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  (from  Ken- 
tucky), as  it  was  understood  in  committee,  putting  the  North  and  the  South  on 
the  same  ground,  prohibiting  slavery  on  one  side,  acknowledging  slavery  and 
protectmg  it  on  the  other ;  and  applying  that  to  all  future  acquisitions,  so  that 
the  whole  continent,  to  the  north  pole,  shall  be  settled  upon  the  one  rule,  and 
to  the  south  pole,  under  the  other.**  * 

'  This  was  in  exact  conformity  with  the  propositions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  and,  moreover,  the  principle  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Mr.  Crittenden,  also,  in  a  published 
letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  dated  March  27th, 
1861,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  resolutions  which  bear  his 
n^me: 

"I  believe,  if  those  measures  thus  offered  had  been,  at  a  suitable  lame, 
promptly  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  cheeked 
the  progress  of  the  rdteUion  and  revolution,  and  saved  the  Union.''* 

On  the  day  of  the  final  disposition,  of  the  question,  March 

'  "Congressional  Globe,"  Appendix,  1860-'61,  p.  41. 
»  lb.,  1861,  p.  270. 
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3d,  1861, •Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  declared,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate: 

''Befora  the  Senaton  from  the  State  of  Xifl^flripiu  left  this  ^nnbcr,! 
beard  erne  of  them,  who  now  assomea,  at  leaat,  to  be  President  of  theSoathcn 
Ck>nfedermc7,  propose  to  accept  U  (that  ia,  the  Crittenden  proposition),  oni  fo 
motiiiiBtfi  the  Umo%  if  that  propoMon  coidd  receive  the  vote  it  omght  (o  receive 
from  the  o^er  tide  of  thie  chamber.  Therefore,  of  all  your  propontiooa,  of  til 
your  amendments,  knowing  aa  I  do,  and  knowing  that  the  historian  will  write 
it  down,  «rf  ofiy  time  before  thejhtt  of  Jetmuary^  a  two-third$  vote  fir  Oe  Crii- 
temden  Keeohtiom,  itt  thie  Camber,  woM  have  taved  every  8laU  in  the  Union 
but  South  CaroUnay  ' 

Mr.  Douglas  followed  Mr.  Fagh  on  this  oocasion,  and 
remarked : 

"  The  Senator  baa  sud,  thftt  if  the  Crittenden  propoflition  ooold  hare  passed, 
early  in  the  sesaion,  it  would  hnye  saved  all  the  States,  except  South  GaroUna. 
Ifimdy  bdieve  it  would,  *  *  *  I  can  confinn  the  Senator's  dedaiatioB, 
that  S^tor  Dayis  himself^  when  on  the  Committee  of  Tbirteen,  wtt  read^f  ei 
all  timen  to  eompromiee  on  the  Crittenden  prcpoeition,  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  Kr.  Toombs  was  also.**  * 

On  the  dd  of  March  a  final  disposition  was  made  of  tbe 
question.  The  House  had  already  rejected  the  measure,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  by  a  rote  of  113  to  80.  In  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire, 
came  up  first  in  order,  and*  was  defeated  by  yeas  22,  to  nays 
14 ;  several  Republican  Senators,  acting  with  the  majority^ 
in  order,  as  they  stated,  either  to  allow  "the  Senator  bom 
Kentucky  to  obtain  a  vote  on  his  resolutions,"  or  "in  order 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  th® 
Senator  from  Kentucky.''  Two  or  three  others  were  silent 
as  to  their  reasons,  though  acting  doubtless  from  similar  mo. 
tives.  The  question  then  recurred  upon  adopting  the  Cnt- 
tenden  plan  of  adjustment.  All  the  Republican  Senators 
present  voted  for  its  rejection,  except  Mr.  Seward,  who  ab- 
stained from  giving  his  vote  at  alL  The  only  Senators  pres- 
ent from  the  seceding  States  were  those  from  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  one  from  Arkansas,  and  one  from  Texas,  together 

'  «'Gongr«8riooal  Globo»'*  part  iL,  p.  1800. 
*  B).,  p.  1801. 
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with  one  firom  Missouri  All  these,  including  Mr.  Johnson, 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  plan.  The  result  was,  its  rejection  by  a  strict  party 
vote  of  20  to  19.  Thus  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  put 
a  final  end  to  any  lingering  hopes  which  might  have  been 
entertained,  that  at  least  the  moral  influence  of  a  majority 
of  that  hitherto  respected  body  would  have  been  afforded  to 
the  sole  measure  of  pacification  formally  before  the  country, 
and  upon  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  fixed.^ 

It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  on  many  hands,  and  very 
extensively  believed,  without  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
it  was  by  the  wilful  default  of  the  Southern  Senators,  that 
the  Crittenden  proposition  was  defeated ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
Northern  Senators  could. not  be  expected  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ure, since  those  from  the  South  had  seen  fit  to  abandon  it  to 
its  fiEite.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  higher  motives,  worthy 
of  the  occasion  and  becoming  statesmen  and  patriotic  citizens, 
could  have  had  due  influence,  the  very  fact  alleged — ^though 
not  altogether  accurately  stated,  since  twelve  Senators  &om 
slave  States  retained  their  seats  until  Congress  finally  rose — 
might  seem  to  impose  upon  the  Northern  Senators  a  still  higher 
obligation.  It  was  entirely  in  their  own  power  to  adopt  meas- 
ures which  would  have  put  the  deserters  so  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  as  to  have  left  no  excuse  even  to  themselves ;  and  which, 
at  the  latest  hour,  could  have  hardly  failed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country.  It  was  the  very  absence  of  the 
seceders  which  gave  the  others  the  grand  opportunity.  For, 
in  that  case,  no  outbreak  of  violence  could  have  occurred ; 
the  question  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  people ;  and 
time  would  have  been  afforded  for  *'  the  angry  excitements  of 
the  hour"  to  pass  away.  And,  even  if  the  seven  States, 
which  alone  had  seceded,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress had  been  able  to  maintain  their  attitude  until  the  pop- 

'  It  WBS  stoted  in  ^e  public  printi,  early  in  Korember,  1861,  when  ftotiud 
wvr  had  been  on  foot  but  a  few  monthB,  that  Mr.  linooln  made  known  his 
"  ngretfl  that  ha  did  notwge  the  adoption  of  the  Oiittenden  compromiae.*' 
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nlar  decifiion  had  been  reached,  it  is  certain  that,  upon 
agreement  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  by  a 
majority  of  the  Northern  States,  they  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  popular  will  of  the  South  itself,  without 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  North.  Such  a  course, 
therefore,  adopted  by  Congress,  would  have  saved  the  coun- 
try— but  it  would  have  broken  up  the  Republican  party. 

But,  in  fact,  the  Democrats  and  conservatives  in  the 
Senate  did  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds,  necessary  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
people,  even  when  the  Senators  from  all  the  States  were  in 
their  places ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  decided  majority  against 
any  plan  of  adjustment  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  Senators  who  constituted  the  majority, 
upon  the  reconsideration  of  Mr.  Clark's  amendment,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  not  less  than  seventeen  were  from  the 
slave  States,  and  no  Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  Senate,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  sixtynsix  mem- 
bers; of  whom  thirty  were  from  the  slave  States,  and  ten 
were  Democrats  or  conservatives  from  the  fr-ee  States.  Had 
all  the  seceding  Senators,  therefore,  remained  in  thdr  places 
till  the  last,  they  could  not  have  secured  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  without  the  aid  of  four  Republican  votes ;  and  that 
those  would  not  be  afforded  was  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
their  action  upon  the  itmendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  the  Republican  members 
let  it  be  known,  at  the  earliest  date,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  that  they  "  had  no  guarantees  to  offer.''  Had  the 
others,  therefore,  been  in  numbers  sufficient  to  obtain  a  bare 
two-thirds  vote,  it  would  have  been  simply  a  reaffirmation  of 
their  own  well-understood  views,  and  without  any  moral  in- 
fluence whatever.  Besides,  the  Action  of  the  House  shows 
it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  It  was  for  the  Republicans 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  to  unite  with  the  Democrats  upon  a 
plan  of  adjustment.  Deliberately  declining  to  do  so,  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  Qpon  them  must  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Of  the  Bpiiit  which  really  actuated  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglas — ^liable  himself  to  no  suspi- 
cion of  disunionism,  and  who  had  been,  at  the  preceding 
election,  the  candidate  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  express  **  Southern  wing  " — affords 
convincing  proof.  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  from  Washington,  to  Mr.  Hayes, 
of  Chicago,  dated  December  29,  1860 : 

^*  Many  of  tht  RepMican  leiEd«r$  drnre  a  dmohUMn  of  the  Uhian^  and 
urge  war  aa  a  meana  of  aceompiishifig  dUunum;  while  others  are  Union  men 
in  good  fiuth.  We  hare  now  reached  a  point  where  a  compromise  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  concession,  or  disunion  and  war,  are  inevitable."  '  * 

But  the  trouble  then,  and  afterwards,  was,  that  the  Re- 
publicans who  were  for  the  Union  voted  with  those  who  were 
for  disunion,  upon  questions  tending  to  promote  disunion ; 
thus  rendering  their  own  private  views  of  no  consequence. 

In  another  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  New  York,  and  dated  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote : 

^  We  are  now  drifting  rapidly  into  ciyil  war,  which  must  end  in  disunion. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  wliioh  wiU  take 
the  slayery  question  out  of  Congress.  Whether  this  can  be  done,  depends 
upon  the  Republicans.  Many  of  their  Uadere  desire  diawfiion  on  party 
j/rounds,  and  here  is  the  difficulty.  God  grant  us  a  safe  delireranoe,  is  my 
prayer."  " 

It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  these  special  vaticinations 
are  concerned,  that  the  revolution  in  the  end,  as  revolutions 
oHen  have  done,  took  another  turn  than  that  originally  anti- 
cipated. Most  men  believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  separation 
would  be  consummated.  But  those  who  had  been  the  most 
notorious  disunionists  professed  themselves  "Union  men," 
when  it  became  more  likely  that  the  North  would  "  take 
possession  of  the  Government,**  and  break  down  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  application  to  the  slave  institj^tion  of  the  South. 
This  class  of  persons  is  graphically  described  in  the  following 
further  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  dated  at  Wash- 

*  Quoted  in  "  Logic  of  History,"  p.  188. 
'  R).,  p.  180. 
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io^ton,  Febinary  2d,  1861,  and  addressed  to  a  paper  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  purpose  of  dissoading  the  people  of  that 
State  from  taking  part  with  secession  i 

^  You  most  remember  that  there  are  distmionists  among  the  par^  Utiden 
at  the  North,  as  weQ  as  at  the  South ;  men  whose  hostility  to  slarcfy  is 
stronger  than  their  fidelity  to  the  Constitatioii,  and  who  believe  that  the  dis- 
nq;>tioii  of  the  Union  would  draw  after  it,  as  an  inentable  oonseqoenoe,  ciTil 
war,  senrile  insnrrecUon,  and  finally,  the  utter  eztennination  of  slavery,  in  aD 
the  Southern  States.  *  *  *  The  Northern  disunionists,  like  the  disanion- 
ists  of  the  South,  are  Tiolently  opposed  to  ell  compromises,  or  oonstitutional 
amendments,  or  efforts  at  conciliation,  whereby  peace  should  be  restored  and 
the  ITnion  preserved.  They  arettrimng  io  break%g»ike  Umoi^  tmder  Hheprt- 
ime$  of  unboutuUd  dsvoHan  to  iL  They  are  strug^ing  to  overthrow  the  CoBf 
stitntioD,  while  profiBssing  undying  attachment  to  it,  and  a  willingn^s  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  maintain  it.' 

^*  They  are  trying  to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war,  as  the  surest  means 
of  destroying  the  Union,  upon  the  plea  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting 
the  public  property.  If  they  can  defeat  any  adjustment  or  compromise,  by 
which  the  pdnts  at  issue  may  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  keep  up  the  Irrita- 
tion, so  as  to  induce  the  Border  States  to  follow  the  cotton  States,  they  will 
feel  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  ultimate  designs.  Nothing  vtiS 
gratf/y  ^hem  9o  tnvch,  or  contribute  so  effectually  to  thdr  success,  as  the  se- 
cession of  Tennessee  and  the  Border  States.  Every  State  that  withdraws  from 
the  Union  increases  the  relative  power  of  the  Northern  abolitionists  to  deftat 
a  satisfkctory  a^iustment" 

On  the  same  day  that  this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Everett, 
then  at  Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  committee  of 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  had  in  preparation  the  arrangements 
for  a  "  Union  meeting  "  at  Faneuil  HalL  The  meeting  was 
duly  held,  and  was  unsurpassed  for  the  multitude  in  attend- 
ance and  the  interest  exhibited ;  and  the  fact  that  the  ^'  Crit- 
tenden Proposition  "  received  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  vast  assemblage  gathered  in  the  capital  city 
of  New  England,  may  afford  some  reasonable  indication  of 
the  support  it  was  likely  to  obtain,  if  submitted  by  Congress 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Everett's  let- 
ter contained  the  following  passages : 

'  There  was  another  class,  however,  who  boasted  of  having  publicly  hnmed 
the  Ooneiitutionf  and  that  they  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  eflbrts  to  destroy 
the  Union. 
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'*  Vie  crisis  te  one  of  greater  danger  and  importance  than  has  erer  before 
existed.  •  *  *  The  course  of  the  remaining  Sonthem  States  will  be  de- 
cided in  a  few  days.  They  are  under  opposing  influences.  A  Urong  eonMervor 
the  teniitnmt  hindt  ihem  to  the  Union  ;  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  seceding 
States  draws  them  in  an  opposite  direction. 

*'  If  they  adhere  to  the  Union,  there  win  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
winning  back  the  rister  States,  tohieh  hdve  temporarily  wihdrawn.  from  u$  ; 
but  if  the  Border  States  are  drawn  into  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  fate 
of  the  country  is  sealed.  *  *  •  To  expect  to  hold  fifteen  States  hi  the 
Union  by  force  is  preposterous.  The  idea  of  a  dril  war,  accompaided  as  it 
would  be  by  a  servile  insurrection,  is  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  If  our  sister  States  must  leare  us,  in  the  name  of  Heayen  let  them 
go  in  peace  t  I  agree  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  people  alone  can  avert  these 
dire  calamities.  Political  leaders,  however  well  disposed,  are  hampered  by 
previoos  committals,  and  controlled  by  their  assodateB.  The  action  of  Oon- 
gresa,  unless  aooelerated  by  an  urgent  impulse  from  the  ultimate  source  of 
power,  is  too  much  impeded  by  the  forms  of  leg^lation  and  tcdiousness  of  de 
bate.  There  is  no  hope  from  the  political  parties  of  the  country — agendes, 
unhappily,  too  potent  for  mischief,  but,  in  the  present  extremity,  powerless 
for  good,  except  by  a  generous  sacrifice  of  all  party  views,  interest,  and  ambi- 
tion, to  the  public  weaL" 

BiLt  tbe  difficulty  here  was,  that  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  in  the  hands  of  political  leaders,  ^*  hampered  by  preyions 
committals  and  controlled  by  their  cusociatea  ;*^  so  that  the 
qnestion  could  not  reach  the  people,  in  any  such  definite 
shape,  as  to  obtain  an  efficient  expression  of  their  wilL  Nu- 
merous meetings,  like  that  at  Faneuil  Hall,  were  held  in  the 
principal  cities  and  elsewhere  at  the  North.  But  they  were 
merely  popular  assemblages  of  conserrative  citizens,  known 
expressly  as  "  Union  men  " — ^from  which  "  agencies  unhappily 
too  potent  for  mischief,"  induced  the  body  of  the  supporters 
of  the  coming  administration  to  withhold  their  countenance. 
What  was  wanted  was,  the  legitimate  yote  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms,  upon  a  definite  question 
submitted  to  their  determination  by  the  law-making  power. 
But  this  Congress  refused  to  grant.  Truly,  the  "times  were 
great,  and  the  men  were  small." 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  expressions 
of  popular  sentiment  and  feeling,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress  passed  the  subjoined  resolu- 
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tionSy  with  the  nnanimonB  sapport  of  the  Republican  mem- 
ben  ;  upon  which  the  Senate,  however,  took  no  action : 

Hmolved^  That  neither  the  Federal  Goremm^t,  nor  the  people^  or  govem- 
mentfl  of  non-olayeholding  States,  have  a  purpose,  or  a  constitutional  right  to 
legislate  upon,  or  faiterfere  with  slaTery,  In  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Jimof9€dy  That  those  persons  fai  the  North,  who  do  no^  sabseiibe  to  the 
foregoing  propositions,  are  too  hisigniflcant  in  nmnbors  and  inflnenoe,  io  aeiie 
the  §eri(m$atUiUian  or  alarm  of  any  portion  of  the  peop^  therepubiio;  and 
that  the  increase  of  their  nnmbers  and  influence  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  North. 

That  Buch  a  profession  of  views  as  this  was  politic,  in 
order  to  throw  the  blame  of  needless  disturbance  upon  the 
South,  and  also  to  meet  and  to  unite  the  sentiment  of  Nortben 
popular  majorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    A  war  professedly 
for  abolition  could  hardly  have  enlisted  a  dozen  regiments  in 
the  North.    How  &r  such  a  declaration  was  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Douglas,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  men  in  eminent  public  station,  with 
whom  he  was  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse,  or  with  that  de- 
tail of  facts  which  history  is  bound  to  record,  is  another  mat-  • 
ter.    But,  while  it  is  certain,  that  the  faction  of  the  p&fty 
thus  stigmatized  was,  at  the  very  moment,  not  only  its  most 
active  agent,  but  the  very  nucleus  around  which  the  party 
itself  had  gradually  formed  itself— and  did  eventuiilly,  ^7 
regular  advances,  mainly  mould  its  policy  and  control  its 
action — ^yet  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the 
tenor  of  these  resolutions,  that  the  civil  war,  so  soon  to  ensue, 
was  actually  begun  by  the  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  upon 
merely  political,  and  not  upon  moral  or  philanthrapical  con- 
siderations.    History  will  also  painfully  record,  that  the 
woes  and  sacrifices  of  the  country  and  the  strain  upon  re- 
publican institutions,  of  which  the  full  effect  has  not  yet  heen 
made  manifest,  might  all  have  been  saved  by  a  little  manh- 
ness  on  the  part  of  that  class  of  Republican  leaders  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas  as  "Union  men  in  good  faith,"  who  could 
easily  have  carried  three-quarters  of  their  party  with  them. 
What  action  the  disunionist  leaders  and  the  remaining  quarter 
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p&rt  of  the  Republicans  might  have  seen  fit  to  take,  woald 
have  been  of  no  consequence  whatever.  If  they  had  attempt- 
ed revolution  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  schemes, 
the  struggle  against  the  united  power  of  the  country  would 
have  been  brief  indeed,  compared  with  that  which  actually 
took  place  between  the  discordant  and  contending  sections. 

19 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Inragiintloiiof  Mr.Iinoolii.— His  Ghmuster.— The  Gnnd  Qaestlan  at  the  Tfane  ho«^ 
•▼old  W«r.*Mr.  Siw«tt*B  X^ranble  Podtlon  to  Judge,  and  hla  OptxtioBL—TleaolatkiDB  of 
a  padfle  BpMt  paM  the  HooM  b7  « Inro-thlitle  Tote  too  late,  Imt  not  aeted  apoB  In  <li« 
Senate.— The  Inaagnnl  Addraa.— Hie  Pmpoae  only  to  maintain  end  deftod  tte 
Union.— A  DitaTOwal  of  anj  Intent  to  nee  Foroe.— The  P0U07  temportiing  and  eon- 
eiUatory.— Interriew  with  Delegatea  horn  the  Tlt^inla  Aeeembly  after  the  Attack  on 
Fori  Bunter;  still  on  the  l^enea— Statement  of  the  Pnipoeea  of  Seoeerion  by  tba 
Oommlailoner  ftmn  Mimieslppl  to  Maryland ;  not  the  Object  todieeolro  the  Unkw-- 
Hm  Orand  Kaval  Expedition,  and  the  Aaaanlt  on  Fort  Bomter.— Kr.  OempbeO,  ex- 
AaMwiato  Jnitlee  of  the  Soprema  Oooit,  and  Mr.  BewanL^-Sxtnot  ftwn  I«a^ 
Jonmala,  In  Rektion  to  the  AlBalr  of  Fort  Bnmter.— The  New  Tork  ffetald.-™ 
Oherieeton  Omrier.— The  Kew  Tork  2W»imml— The  SeraXd  again.— Mr.  Bewwd, 
no  doibt,  intended  to  folfll  hia  Engagement— The  Unhappy  Beeolta  oT  the  inooBpao"* 
Composition  of  the  BepnbUosn  Party.— Despatch  to  the  Kew  Tock  ja^arold.— Tbe 
BfllMtof^Pftssare." 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,.  the  day  following  the  find 
action  of  Congress  in  the  rejection  of  the  ^  Peace  Measores, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  inangnrated. 

The  new  President  was  a  person  of  scarcely  more  than 
ordinary  natural  powers,  with  a  mind  neither  cultivated  by 
education,  nor  enlarged  by  experience  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  thus  incapable  of  any  wide  range  of  thought,  or,  in  fiw5*j 
of  obtaining  any  broad  grasp  of  general  ideas.  His  thonght^ 
ran  in  narrow  channels.  He  was  infirm  of  purpose,  so  far  as 
to  be  liable  to  be  led  by  sharper  minds  and  more  resolute 
wills ;  though,  like  persons  of  that  character,  not  unfiequently 
insisting  upon  minor  points  of  consideration,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  He  was  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  under  color  of 
good  intentions,  often  fail  of  bringing  any  good  purpose  to 
pass.  He  had  been  put  in  training  by  the  Western  BepobU- 
^cans,  to  hold  a  political  contest  with  Mr.  Douglas,  in  order 
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to  become  his  rival-for  the  Presidency ;  as  manifesting  certain 
eccentricities  of  thought  and  expression,  and  occasionally  a 
hnmoroQS  style  of  addressing  popular  assemblies  which  is 
taking  with  the  multitude.  By  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  he  had  never  been  heard  of,  before  his  nomination ; 
and  it  was  owing  more  to  their  ignorance,  than  to  their 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  obtained  their  votes,  in  obedience 
to  party  dictation.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs 
at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  embarrassments  sufficient  to  try 
the  abilities  of  the  most  prudent  {ind  sagacious  statesman ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  seldom  understood  what  the  situa- 
tion demanded,  and  seldom  failed  to  commit  mistakes  when  he 
acted  for  himsel£  His  character  appears  to  have  been  defiled 
by  no  vices;  but  much  more  than  this  was  requisite  in 
his  position.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  certain  shrewdness,  but  was 
inoffensive  in  disposition ;  and  in  most  inferior  stations  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  win  goodwill.  His  dreadful  assassination 
threw  around  him  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  a  Chief  Magistrate,  in  whose  ciise  a  fate  so  tragic 
and  terrible  Could  seem  more  incongruous  with  all  his  per^ 
8ona.l  characteristics.  We  know  little  more  of  *'  Duncan's  " 
public  life,  than  that  he  bore  his  faculties  with  exemplary 
meekness.  To  the  murdered  President  the  same  tribute 
may  be  justly  paid.  He  was  as  &r  from  being  a*  tyrant, 
as  he  was  from  being  a  statesman.  He  was  undoubtedly 
patriotic,  and  sincerely  so,  by  instinct,  habit,  and  senti-. 
ment ;  but  his  well-known  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  jMbitnej  overlooking  the  causes  of  Union  in  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  it,  shows  that  his  patriotism  was  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  true 
grounds  of  patriotism,  or  frilly  appreciate  those  objects  of 
civU  government,  which  inspire  the  cordial  affections  of 
intelligent  and  earnest  lovers  of  free  institutions.  There  have  ^ 
been  those,  since  his  death,  who  have  seen  fit  to  compare 
him  with  the  first  great  President;  but  there  could  scarcely 
exist  a  personal  contrast  more  marked,  than  that  between 
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his  somewhat  loosely  oonsfituted  and  iiide<»siTe  chancier, 
and  the  firm  teztare  which  distiDgnished  the  calm  and  mod- 
erate, yet  high-toned  and  sagacioos  mind  of  Washingtop. 

The  causes  of  the  war — that  is,  the  course  of  events  lead- 
ing to  that  hostile  state  of  feeling  preliminary  to  a  trial  of 
strength  hetween  rival  powers — ^may  be  thought  to  have 
been  made  manifest  in  this  volume  in  sufficient  detail    The 
grand  question  before  the  country  now  certainly  was — ^How 
actual  war— dvil  war — the  guilt  of  bloodshed  among  a  kior 
dred   people — ^not  improbably  the  horrible   and  rev<dting 
excesses  of  a  servile  insunrection,  might  be  avoided.    Where- 
ever  a  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  heart  beat,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  its  fervent  snpplicatioii 
was,  that- a  calamity  so  direful  might  in  mercy  be  averted— 
that  some  way  of  escape  might  be  provided,  firom  an  alterns- 
tive  so  needless.    There  was  probably'no  person  so  fevorsbly 
situated  as  Mr.  Everett  had  been,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of 
opinion  at  Washington,  and  to  see  clearly  what  the  exigency 
at  hand  demanded.     His  public  reputation  needs  no  com- 
ment.   He  had  devoted  himself  conspicuously,  for  several 
preceding  years,  to  a  great  national  object,  calculated  to 
draw  more  closely  together  the  ties  of  the  TJnion.*    He  had 
just  been  a  candidate,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  feeling^} 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  the  distinctively  denominated 
"  Union  party."    He  was  well  known  for  his  moderation  in 
all  things.    He  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties  throughout  the  country.    Notwithstanding 
his  political  position,  he  was  on  the  best  of  social  terms  with 
those  members  of  the  Republican  party  who  were  likely  to 
encourage  a  moderate  policy ;  one  of  whom  at  least  became 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  administration,  shorUy 
after  Mr.  Everett's  letter  to  Boston,  already  cited,  was  writ- 
ten, and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican 
party ;  if  any  man  could  be  said  to  lead  a  party  distracted 

'  The  parohoBe  of  Mount  Vernon,  by  the  people  of  the  ITnited  8latei»  ^  * 
peqwtoal  memorial  of  **Tli6  I^nther  of  bia  Coontcy.** 
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by  Buch  discordant  views,  and  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  follow  through  many  strange  vagaries.  Mr.  Everett  had 
written,  in  this  letter  of  February  2d : 

^  I  have  yielded,  at  the  sacrifice  of  peraonal  oonveiiience^  to  the  advice  and 
request  that  I  wonld  prolong  my  stay  at  Washington  with  a  yiew  to  confer- 
ence with  memben  of  Ck>ngree8,  and  other  persons  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  who  are  imiting  their  counsels  and  eflbrts/or  its  pruervaiion,^^ 

This,  then,  upon  such  unexceptionable  testimony,  was  the 
great  object,  which,  with  his  unsurpassed  means  of  forming 
his  judgment,  Mr.  Everett  thought  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  preventing  the  secession  of  the  important  slave 
States  which  had  not  yet  determined  upon  that  step^  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  that  he  expressed  the  opinions  of 
others,  able  from  their  position  to  give  the  turn  to  affairs, 
as  well  as  his  own,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Boston  committee, 
that'  it  was  preposterous  '*  to  expect  to  hold  fifteen  States  in 
the  Union  by  force,"  and  that  "  the  idea  of  a  civil  war,  ac- 
companied as  it  would  be  by  a  servile  insurrection,  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment."  The  eventual 
result  of  secession  and  the  non-occurrence  of  servile  insur- 
rection do  not  change  the  &ce  of  the  questiAi.  As  Mr.  Ev- 
erett states  the  aspect  of  the  case,  it  so  presented  itself  at 
the  time.  Indeed,  great  uncertainty  hung  upon  men's  minds, 
in  regard  to  the  probable  situation  in  the  future.  Evidently 
Congress  was  not  disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inau- 
gurating war,  whatever  turn  affairs  might  take,  since  it  pur- 
posely* omitted  to  make  any  provision  for  such  an  event. 
Indeed,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
betokened  any  thing  rather  than  a  disposition  for  war.  They 
adopted  some  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  said  nothing  of  the  compromise  line  and 
slavery  in  the  territories.  But  the  first  of  the  series  indicates 
their  spirit.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  That  the  existing  discontents  among  the  Southern  people,  and  the  growing 
hostility  to  the  Federal  Goyemment  among  them,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted ; 
sad  that  whdherntehdUeonknta  andhoaiaUifarewUkinaj^  «mm  or  not,  «&y 
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reasonablei  proper,- and  constttotioiud  remedies,  and  ftddifcioiial  and  more 
specific  goaraatees  of  their  peculiar  ii|^ts  and  interestB,  m  reoogniied  by  the 
Constitation,  necessary  to  preserre  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  peipe- 
tdty  of  the  Umon,  $h(mld  hepromp&y  and  ckderfyUy  granied,^^ 

This  was  surely  the  right  spirit  to  entertain  and  to  mani- 
fest, in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  qnarrel  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  coming  to  blows ;  and  it  may  be  considered  certain  that, 
if  a  simihkr  spirit  had  prevailed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  the  foundation,  at  least,  would  have  been  laid  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  The  whole  series 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  136  to  53,  which  was  more 
than  a  two-thirds  .majority,  although  more  than  half  of  the 
Southern  members  had  already  relinquished  their  seats.  To 
be  sure  it  was  rather  late  for  mere  resolves ;  but  even  these, 
though  passed  as  ^' joint  resolutions,''  and,  therefore,  requir- 
ing the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  failed  of  gaining  any  no- 
tice in  that  body,  until  during  the  haste  and  concision  of  the 
few  last  hours  of  the  final  night  of  the  session,  and  then  were 
not  even  put  to  vote. 

So  &r  as  any  definite  idea  of  the  policy  proposed,  by  the 
new  administration  could  be  gathered  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  th,e  President,  it  certainly  seemed  as  pacific  id 
spirit  as  that  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  House.  A  sin- 
gle passage  of  this  address  will  exhibit  its  general  tone,  and 
is  of  much  importance,  in  view  of  transactions  shortly  af- 
terwards to  take  place.    Mr.  Lincoln  stated  it  as — 

**  Only  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Umon,  that  it  will  constitationally  v^^ 
tain  and  defend  iUdf,  In  dobg  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violenoe, 
and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority. 
The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and'  poesess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the  duties  md 
imposts ;  but,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be 
no  intaeion^  no  ushig  of  force  agahist  or  among  people  anywher& 

*'  In  yoor  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  nune,  is  ^ 
momentous  issue  of  dvil  war.  The  Ooyemment  viU  not  anail  yotf.  T^^  ^'^ 
have  no  conflict,  without  being  yourselyes  the  aggressors.'' 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  much  less  than  this  coal<i 
have  been  said  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  under  the  exiBtiDg 
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circumstances ;  or  how  anything  could  have  been  said,  unless 
it  were  an  absolute  allowance  of  the  right  of  secession,  less 
calculated  to  bring  about  hostile  colUsion  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  which  had  formed  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Language  could  hardly  set  forth  more  explicitly 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  administration.  ^  Its  profession 
simply  was  that  it  would,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  "  con- 
stitutionally maintain  and  defend"  the  Union;  and  that  it 
would  not  *^  assail"  those  already  in  open  revolt  against  it. 
It  declared  that  there  should  be  '^  no  invasion,  no  using  of 
force  "  against  the  latter,  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  [ 
in  order  *^  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts ; "  in  a  word,  that  there  need  be  and  should  be  ^'  no 
bloodshed  and  violence,"  unless  those  in  secession  should  be 
themselves  *^  the  aggressors." 

It  might  be  thought,  indeed,  that  this  official  declaration 
was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  itself;  since,  although  duties 
and  imposts  might  certainly  be  collected  outside  of  tjie 
several  harbors,  yet  how  to  "hold,  occupy,  and  possess" 
property  and  places  already  in  the  forcible  possession  of  the. 
others,  except  by  "using  of  force^"  presented  a  difficult 
problem.  Yet4he  language  seemed  to  be  chosen  with  care, 
and  the  expression — "to  recover,"  instead  of  "to  hold,  oc- 
cupy, and  possess,"  as  preliminary  to  the  latter  phrases — 
appeared  to  be  purposely  omitted.  And,  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  force  of  this  declaration,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  all  "  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,"  within  the  limits  of  the  se- 
ceded States,  except  the  fortifications  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  two  or  three  fort9  outside  of  the  sea-coast,  had  been  al- 
ready seized,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederates. 
So  far  as  the  external  appearance  of  things  was  concerned, 
there  was  really  no  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration,  up  to  the  &11  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  which 
had  been  pursued  by  its  predecessor.  In  fact,  it  could  not 
but  be  thought,  that  the  administration  had  determined  to 
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adopt  a  tonporiang,  as  well  as  a  conciliatoiy  policy,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  thua  eyentoally  effecting  a  restoia- 
tion  of  the  Union  without  hostile  collision.  This  c<»istrao- 
tion  was  made  certain  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to 
certain  commissioners  of  Yirginia,  who  waited  upon  him  on 
the  18th  of  April,  the  day  succeeding  the  attack. on  Fort 
Sumter.  They  bad,  of  ^urse,  been  appointed  preyiously  to 
that  event;  but  the  Border  States  had  become  troubled  at 
the  military  preparations  which  were  notoriously  going  for- 
ward under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States.  These  commissioners  presented  to  the  President  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  the  State  Convention  from  which  they 
derived  their  appointment,  as  follows:    . 

WhereaSy  In  the  opinion  of  this  Gonrention,  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
YEilB  in  the  pablic  nund  u  to  the  poficy  which  the  Fedcnl  EzecatiTe  in- 
tends to  pnisne  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremely  iigarioos  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  tfaecoontry,  tends  to  keep  np  an  ezdte^ 
ment  which  is  un&yorable  to  the  a<]|justment  of  the  pending  difficulties,  and 
threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  pablic  peace;  therefore— 

lUtolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  respect- 
fhlly  aslc  him  to  communicate  to  this  Conrention  the  poUcy  which  the  MenI 
EzecutiTe  intends  to  pnnrae  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  these  gentlemen,  and  in  replf) 
amongst  other  things  of  less  moment,  referring  to  his  Inangu- 
ral  Address,  remarked : 

"By  the  words,  'property  and  plaees  bdongbg  to  the  GoTeinment,|  I 
chiefly  allude  to  the  militaiy  posts  and  property  which  wen  in  the  poteettien 
of  the  GovemmerU  when  it  came  into  my  hancb.  But  if,  as  now  appcs'S  to 
be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  auAority  from 
those  places,  an  urgoroffoked  attack  has  been  made  i^on  Fort  Sumter,  I  Bhail 
•hold  myself  at  tib^  to  r^KMMst  it,  if  I  can,  and  also,  fiib /)2aetf  fs^  ^ 
been  eeUed  be/are  the  Ocvemmeni  wat  derolTed  upon  me ;  and,  in  sny  event,  I 
shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repd  force  by  force. 

**In  esse  it  proves  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the 
States  which  cUdm  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  oommeneement  ofoetv^ 
war  against  the  Government,  which  Justifies,  and  possibly,  demands  it'   * 
Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ooQsct  ^ 
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duties  and  imposts,  by  any  armed  tnvamon  of  any  part  of  the  ooontry ;  not 
meaning  by  this,  howerer,  that  I  may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  r»- 
lieTe  a  fort  upon  the  border  Of  the  country." 

This  was  sufficiently  mild.  Why  Mr.  Lincoln  intimated 
any  want  of.  absolute  certainty,  in  regard  to  the  assault  on 
Fort  Sumter,  must  be  a  matter  of  some  conjecture.  But  he 
had  received  the  information  on  this  point,  by  which  the 
whole  North  was  on  the  instant  profoundly  surprised  and 
affected,  with  a  degree  of  composure,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  day,  scarcely  consistent  with  emotions 
natural  enough,  when  unexpected  news  had  just  reached  him, 
communicating  an  event  so  startling  and  momentous  as  the 
commencement  of  actual  war. 

But  since  such  was  the  character  and  effect  of  this  affair, 
the  question  recurs — ^How  far  history,  upon  a  review  of  the 
actual  incidents  attending  it,  would  be  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing it  an  " unprovoked  attack?"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  certainly 
professin*^,  all  the  while,  as  pacific  intentions  as  were  con- 
sistent with  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  professions,  in 
correspondence  with  such  peaceable  views,  were  made,  in  a 
very  marked  manner,  at  the  same  period,  by  the  commis- 
sioner despatched  to  Maryland,  from  the  Mississippi  State 
Convention.  Proceeding  from  such  a  body  in  a  State,  one 
of  the  citizens  of  which  was  soon  chosen  for  their  President 
by  the  Confederates,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
commissioner  was  not  familiar  with  the  purposes  actually 
contemplated ;  and  his  explanation  of  them  is  frank  and  ex- 
plicit enough,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  thus  revealed  by  him : 

'*  Secession  is  not  intended  to  break  up  the  present  Oovemment,  but  to 
perpetuate  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  out  by  way  of  breaking  up  or  de- 
stroying the  Union,  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  but  we  go  out  for  the  purpose  - 
of  getting  fbrther  guarantees  and  security  for  our  rights— not  by  a  convention 
of  all  the  Southern  States,  nor  by  congressional  tricks,  which  have  failed  fai 
Umes  past,  and  will  fail  again.  But  our  plan  is  for  the  Southern  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  for  the  present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Coo^ 
stituUon  to  be  made,  guarantedng  our  Just  rights;  and  if  the  Northern 
States  will  not  make  those  amendments,  by  which  these  rights  shall  be  se- 
10* 
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cored  to  na,  then  we  must  secure  them  the  beet  my  we  can.  Thb  qoeetiao 
of  dayery  muet  be  settled  now,  or  never.  The  country  has  been  a^tsted  bj 
it  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  has  been  a  festering  sore  upon  the 
body  politic,  and  many  remedies  having  failed,  we  mnst  try  ampntation  to 
bring  it  to  a  healthy  state.  We  most  have  amendments  to  the  Gonstitntion ; 
and  if  we  cannot  get  them,  we  mnst  set  up  for  onneLres."  ^ 

OP  coarse,  the  administration  could  not  bat  understand, 
upon  an  open  avowal  like  this,  and  through  other  authentic 
sources  of  information,  that  such  was  the  plan  actually  enter- 
tained. Indeed,  the  passages  already  cited  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Inaugural  Address  necessarily  confirm  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Forty  days  had  actually  elapsed  between  the  in- 
auguration and  the  demonstration  in  Charleston  harbor, 
without  a  hostile  movement.  Extensive  military  prepara- 
tions had  b6en  made,  by  the  appropriate  departments  of  the 
Government,  during  that  period ;  but  these  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Pi*esident's  qualified  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  simply  "  to  maintain  and  defend  itself'* — 
without  "invasion,"  or  "using. of  force  against  any  people 
anywhere."  Preparations  much  more  extensive  and  com- 
plete, for  a  long  time  previously,  had  been  going  forward 
also,  on  the  Southern  side.  But,  however  violent  measures 
may  have  been  contemplated,  as  possibly  unavoidable  in  the 
last  resort,  it  is  obWous  that,  during  several  weeks  after  the 
incoming  of  the  new  administration,  on  its  own  part,  and  on 
that  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  the  wish,  the  hope,  and  the 
expectation  were  predominant  for  a  future  peaceable  adju^ 
ment  of  the  pending  controversy — which  the  preamble  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  somewhat  na!vely  stated — "  threatens  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace."  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the 
new  administration,  for  the  forty  days  immediately  succeed- 
ing its  inauguration,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  It  certainly  did  not  exceed  it  during  that 
period,  in  ostensibly  hostile  spirit  or  demonstration. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 

'  Quoted  fai  Shafflier's  "Secession  War,*'  published  in  London  hi  1862. 
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mind  the  pacific  intentions  thus  professed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  language  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  m  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  all  the  public  places  within  the  Confederate 
States,  except  Fort  Sumter,  and  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  had  been  already  seized,  at  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Lincoln — though,  of  course,  no  claim  of  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  was  intended  to  be  or  was 
admitted  by  him.  Soon  after  the  4th  of  March,  certain  com- 
missioners, in  behalf  of  those  representing  the  Confederates, 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  repaired  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  evacuation  of  those  forts.  Only 
the  one  first  mentioned  shortly  afterwards  became  the  object 
of  special  interest ;  and,  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  fortifi- 
cation, the  question  resolves  itself  into  this  proposition — 
Whether,  considering  its  actual  situation,  it  did  not  come 
within  the  spirit  of  the  rule  of  action  laid  down  in  the  In- 
augural Address.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
motives  for  the  temporary  abandonment  of  other  forts,  and 
of  arsenals,  and  public  property  in  general,  in  the  seceded 
States,  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  Fort  Sumter,  if  it 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  successftilly  defended.  If  it 
were,  the  matter  might  present  itself  in  a  somewhat  different 
light ;  though  not  necessarily,  if  the  object  were  to  avoid 
collision.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Charleston  harbor, 
closely  besieged  by  batteries  at  various  points,  and  feebly 
garrisoned.  An  attempt  to  furnish  it  with  supplies,  by  an 
unarmed  transport,  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, had  been  repelled  by  the  fire  of  those  batteries; 
though  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring 
provisions  from  the  markets  of  Charleston,  at  least  until  a  few 
days  before  the  final  assault.  At  a  Cabinet  consultation,  it 
had*  been  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  General  Scott, 
then  chief  in  military  command,  that  the  reinforcement  of 
the  fort,  in  the  face  of  resistance,  was  impracticable.  This 
view  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  harbor,  which  denied 
access  to  ships-of-war  of  more  than  moderate  capacity,  as 
abundantly  appeared  afterwards,  during  the  long  siege  of  the 
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city,  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  and  other  yessels,  after  the 
example  of  the  *^  3tar  of  the  West,"  conld  only  be  expected 
to  meet  with  disaster,  in  attempting  to  run  by  the  batteries. 
Besides,  an  endeavor  to  throw  troops  into  the  fort, ^^  using 
force  "  would  be  manifestly  an  "  armed  invasion,"  inconsist- 
ent with  the  official  announcement  of  his  intentions  by  the 
Ptvsident. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  ^dew  of  the  matter  taken  by  the 
administration.  It  had  been  certainly  a  subject  of  wonder 
with  many  persons,  that  a  strong  body  of  troops  had  not 
been  ordered  to  the  fortifications  of  Charleston  harbor,  before 
the  secession  of  Soutk  Carolina  took  place.  It  could  then 
have  been  the  ground  of  no  plausible  complaint,  whatever 
else  might  haVe  been  the  effect  of  such  a  demonstration, 
under  the  existing  circumstances.  But  to  retain  a  slight 
g^arrison  now  in  the  fort,  in  its  own  critical  situation  and  in 
the  critical  condition  of  the  times,  apx>eared  at  least  useless, 
and  in  many  points  of  view  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
ostensible  policy  of  the  administration.  And  however  revolt- 
ing to  the  national  pride  might  be  the  idea  of  giving  up  this 
piece  of  national  property  to  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
practical  hostility  to  the  United  States,  yet,  in  its  present 
condition,  it  could  render  no  service  to  the  nation,  while  its 
temporary  abandonment  would  be  one  important  means  of 
checking  the  further  advance  of  the  rebellion,  and  thus  tend 
to  the  substantial  national  wel&re.  For  it  was  not  until 
after  the  bombardment  of  this  fort,  that  Virginia,  Tennes* 
see,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina, 'deeming  the  expedition 
to  Charleston  an  act  of  war,  joined  the  States  already  in 
secession,  and  that  Kentucky  declared  its  purpose  to  remain 
neutraL 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  who  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  State  in  which  he  resided  declared  for  seces- 
sion, was  the  organ  of  communication,  at  Washington,  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Confederate  commissionerB. 
His  account  of  his  negotiation  has  been  before  the  public, 
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and  has  not  been  contradicted  upon  any  known  antlioiity. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  authorized  him  to  giye  assorances 
to  the  Southern  commissioners  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be# 
evacuated.  This  assurance  appears  to  have  been  repeated, 
oiOL  various  occasions,  and  at  length  with  the  statement  that  the 
fort  would  be  immediately  evacuated.  On  the  seventh  of  April, 
Mr.  Campbell,  having  learned,  doubtless,  that  ships-of-war  . 
were  in  motion  at  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  hearing  the 
ramors  at  Washington,  addressed  a  note,  indicating  his  un- 
easiness, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  received  the  explicit 
reply :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept — wait  and  see."  *  On 
the  twelfth  of  April,  a  fleet,  consisting,  of  two  sloops-of-war,  a 
steam  cutter,  and  three  steam  transports  appeared  off  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  remained  at  anchor  in  the  offing,  inactively, 
during  the  assault  which  ensued.  It  is  well  known  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  fleet,  a  message  was  despatched  to 
Montgo^iery  for  orders,  to  which  the  reply  was,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  to  reduce  it  if  compliance  with 
the  demand  were  refused.  Upon  Major  Anderson's  reflisal, 
the  bombardment  began. 

Whether  the  appearance  of  this  fleet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  considered  a  pacific  or  a  hostile  demonstrar 
tion,  may  be  left  to  inference.  Whether  its  total  inaction, 
during  the  fierce  bombardment  of  the  fort  and  its  defence, 
continued  for  days,  and  until  its  final  surrender,  justly  bears 
the  aspect  of  an  intention  to  avoid  the  charge  of-**  aggression," 
and  to  give  the  whole  affair  the  appearance  of  defence  merely, 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  The 
question  also  occurs — whether  this  sudden  naval  demonstra- 
tion was  not  such  a  ■  palpable  violation  of  the  promise — 
"faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept" — as  to  be  an  unmistakable 
menace  of  "  aggression,^'  if  not  absolute  aggression  in  itself. 
For  these  inquiries  are  not  to  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  the 
abstract  right  or  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt  one  line 
of  conduct  or  another,  in  its  own  supjwrt ;  but,  in  reference 

>  See  Journals  of  the  day.  . 
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to  the  position  in  which  it  had  placed  itself  to  the  under- 
standing hetween  the  parties,  and  to  the  whole  circumstances 
'  of  the  actual  case  in  hand.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
when  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  Charleston  bar,  it  was  well 
known  that  many  other  and  larger  yessels-of-war,  attended  by 
transports  containing  troops  and  surf-boats,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary means  of  landing  forces,  had  already  sailed  from  Northern 
ports— ^^  destination  unknown^' — and  that  very  considerable 
time  must  have  been  requisite  to  get  this  ex^dition  ready 
for  sea,  during  the  period  that  assurances  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly given  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  It  bore  the  aspect, 
certainly,  of  a  mancBuvre,  which  military  persons,  and  some- 
times, metaphorically,  politicians,  denominate  '^  stealing  a 
march."  It  was  generally  thought  at  the  North  that  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was.  a  desperate,  if  not  a  treacherous 
deed  ;  but  it  was  considered  at  the  South  as  the  repulse  of  a 
threatened  assault  upon  Charleston,  involving  an  ostensible 
breach  of  faith  by  a  responsible  officer  and  agent  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Certain  extracts  from  leading  journals  of  the  day,  will 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject.  The  regn* 
lar  telegraphic  despatch  from  Washington  to  the  New  Yoik 
Herald^  of  April  7th,  contains  the  following  announcement: 

*'  Despatches  leoeiTed  here  tcnlay  from  Montgomery  render  it  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  attack  will  be  made  by  the  Confederate  troops  on  adier  Fori 
Sumter  or  Fort  Pickens.  President  Davis  is  determined  that  this  administra- 
tion shall  not  place  him  in  a  fidse  position,  by  making  it  appear  to  the  world 
tliat  the  South  are  the  aggressors.  This  has  been  and  still  is  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  wHl  not  be  successfbL  Unless  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration 
make  the  first  demonstration  and  attack,  President  Davis  says  there  will  be  no 
collision  or  bloodshed.  WUk  the  lAnooln  admitdUratian,  ikertfwe^  rttHM  (ht 
retponaUnliiy  of  preeipUaiing  a  coUuion,  and  the  fearftil  evils  of  protracted 
civil  war." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  occasionally  speculative 
character  of  despatches  trojja  newspaper  correspondents,  yet 
this  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  professions  and  the  ac- 
tion, on  both  sides,  except  in  regard  to  those  aggressions 
already  committed  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  which 
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had  been  partially  condoned  by  the  terms  of  the  Inaugural 
Address.  No  act  of  violence  had  been  committed  by  author- 
ity of  the  Confederate  Government,  since  its  organization  on 
the  ninth  of  February ;  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  seek- 
ing to  avoid  "  aggression."  The  New  York  papers  of  April 
8th  contained  the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  prevalent 
opinion  at  Charleston  in  regard  to  the  situation : 

"  The  Charleston  Courier^  of  Friday  last  (April  6th),  recei?ed  here,  sajs : 
'  That,  from  the  best  informed  quarter,  there  is  reason  to  belleye  that,  in  a 
few  days,  Ucne  of  abtenee  will  be  granted  for  an  mdefinite  period  to  the  ea- 
tire  command  at  Fort  Smnter.'^ 

On  the  same  8th  of  April,  however,  the  New  York  DrUniney 
much  more  likely  than  any  other  newspaper,  at  that  time,  to 
obtain  accurate  information  of  the  purposes  entertained  at 
Washington,  printed  the  following  passage  among  its  de- 
spatches of  the  7th  of  April  from  the  capital : 

**In  a  word,  Miyor  Anderson  is  not  to  be  withdrawn^  and  he  ia  io  be  pro- 
vitwned^  as  was  prefigured  in  my  last  despatch.'* 

This  was  on  the  day  that^  Mr.  Campbell  addressed  his 
final  inquiry  to  Mr.  Seward.  On  the  tenth  of  the  same  month, 
two  days  before  the  bombardment  occurred,  in  an  editorial 
article,  the  Tnhune  made  the  following  explicit  declaration : 

"  We  are  enabled  to  state,  mlh  poHHtre  eeriamiyy  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  militaxy  and  nayal  expedidon  which  has  sailed  from  this  harbor, 
within  the  past  four  days,  is  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,^ 

In  this  connection,  the  following  passage  extracted  from 
an  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Herald — than  which  no 
paper  was  more  assiduous  in  the  collection  of  information 
from  all  quarters— -cannot  but  be  considered  highly  explana- 
tory of  the  deliberate  purpose  for  which  the  expedition  was 
despatched  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  The  passage  appears 
in  the  number  of  that  journal  for  May  11th,  after  opinions 
had  become  more  settled  upon  the  subject,  and  after  a  very 
considerable  change  had  been  manifested  in  the  expression 
of  its  own  opinions  in  regard  to  the  national  situation : 

"  The  demonOraiion  which  precipiiaied  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
retolved  upon  to  ptOTe  to  the  country  and  the  world  the  true  character  and 
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oKjectB  of  the  rebeUlon.  It  was,  in  &et,  the  first  tangible  eTidmee  we  had 
that  the  GoTenm^ent  Aad  a  pcliey^  .and  the  snocess  with  which  it  has  bea 
attended  has  inspired  more  confidence  in  Us  abilitj  to  carry  us  through  oar 
present  difficulties.'* 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  should  be  made  with  the 
telegraphic  message  from  Washington  to  the  same  paper  of 
April  7th.  But  if  this  statement  of  the  Herald  is  to  he  he- 
lieved,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  new  policy  at  length 
adopted  by  the  administration  was  developed  by  the  expedi- 
tion to  Charieston ;  that  it  was  a  decisive  deviation  from  its 
formeriy  declared  policy ;  and  that  it  was  intended  to  "  draw 
the  fire  "  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  a  Ment  aggression,  with 
the  object  of  producing  an  active  aggression  from  the  other 
side.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  determinate  issue  of 
peace  or  war  was  finally  reached. 

It  would  be  extremely  uncharitable  towards  Mr.  Seward, 
and  not  less  unjust,  to  imagine  that  he  made  any  engagement 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  The  Republican  news- 
papers of  the  day  pretended,  by  way  of  palliation,  that  his 
promises  were  given  only  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not  as 
Secretary  of  State.  But  this  theory  was,  of  course,  un- 
tenable ;  for  although  the  administration  declined,  to  recog- 
nize, officially,  the  several  sets  of  commissioners  who  appear- 
ed at  Washington,  either  on  the  part  of  some  Southern  State, 
or  from  Montgonaery,  yet  Mr.  Seward  could 'only  treat 
with  them  at  all,  on  matters  aflfecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  its  revolted  citizens,  as  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  he  had  ovei^ 
rated  his  own  immediate  influence,  and  believed  it  would  he 
in  his  power  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  had  been  sub- 
stantially laid  down  in  the  Inaugural  Address.  But  now 
were  felt  the  full  eflfects  of  the  unhappy  composition  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  of  bringing  men  together  in  a  political 
organization,  for  a  merely  political  object,  whose  views  were 
so  utterly  at  variance  as  to  the  ulterior  ends  to  be  answered 
by  a  successfiil  election-  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  maintaining  the  Union.    Every  sentiment 
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and  motiye  would  prompt  him  to  prevent  its  difiraption,  and 
to  take  no  steps  tending  towards  a  dissolation,  which  wonld 
be  imputed  to  the  fact  of  his  own  elevation  to  the  office  of 
President.  But  the  claims  of  party  had  required  him  to  con- 
sult the  several  &ctions  of  the  party  in  the  selection  of  his 
cabinet.  Mr.  Seward  himself,  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney  General,  were  as  con- 
servative as  it  was  possible  for  men  connected  with  the  Re- 
publican part^  to  be.  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster  General,  represented  the  extreme 
radical  wing;  while,  of  the  two  remaining  members,  Mr. 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  neither  of  them  persons  of  very  marked  characteristics, 
it  may  be  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  naval  and 
military  expedition  to  the  Southern  coast  was  fitted  out  under 
the  authority  of  their  several  Departments. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  this  first  and  fatal  occa- 
sion, as  upon  others  afterwards,  yielded  to  ^*  pressure."  Mr. 
Seward  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  and  was  unable  to  afford 
any  explanation  iil  regard  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
policy  at  first  declared  and  that  finally  adopted,  without  a 
betrayal  of  cabinet  secrets,  which  could  not  but  result  in  the 
dissolqjiion  of  the  cabinet,  would  necessarily  divide  the  party, 
and  possibly  might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  administra- 
tion itself  An  article  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  JBTeraldy  of  April  26th,  gave  indications,  at  least,  of  the 
state  of  sentiment  in  the  cabinet  after  the  bombardment  of 
Port  Sumter. 

**  Th«r6  are  minors  here  that  Mr.  Unoohi  does  not  like  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder ;  that  Mr.  Seward  would  rather  let  the  seceded  States  go  than  fight 
them,  and  that  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  thhiks  it  would  be  the  best  andslayery 
policy  to  torn  them  adrift'* 

But  on  April  27th  the  s.ame  paper  published  an  article 
still .  more  significant.  It  was  headed  *'  Opposition  of  the 
Republicaif  Journals,*'  and  thus  made  manifest  the  uneasy 
state  of  mind  in  the  Republican  ranks : 
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*<  What  is  the  matterwHh  the  Bepoblkma  JonnuOfl  of  New  York?  Wlui 
do  they  want  f  They  oonthnie  to  be  deeply  dutttiafied  with  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  Some  want  Seward  removed;  some  desire  to  oust  Chase; 
some  to  get  rid  of  the  cabinet  at  one  fdl  swoop.  Some  ereo  insist  upon 
having  the  Preddent  himself  superseded  to  malce  room  for  a  Gromwdl,  or  a 
military  dictator.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  from  these  quar- 
ters had  been  tbtj  great,  aver  since  the  day  of  the  inaugnrar 
tion.  The  radicals  had  been  utterly  disgusted  with  the  plao- 
able  tone  and  indecisive  policy  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  and  had  made  their  disappointment  and  dbsatis&c- 
tion  emphatically  known.  But,  sad  resalt,  indeed,  of  a  junc- 
tion of  conservatives  with  radicals — ^while  the  former  gener- 
ally remained  at  home  engaged  in  their  own  affairs,  the  other 
smaller  faction  of  the  party,  through  their  newspapers  and 
agents,  kept  up  the  ''  pressure,"  and  had  almost  altogether 
the  clean  sweep  of  the  field.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  surprising 
as  deplorable,  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  bring  about 
some  change  of  policy  in  a  divided  administration,  which 
was  weak,  of  course,  through  its  own  inlfbrent  antagonisms. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  State  governments,  as  the 
result  of  the  preceding  election,  were  in  the  hands  of  Repub- 
lican officials,  who  were  generally  in  close  alliance  Tvjfh  the 
radical  managers  of  the  party.  Northern  Governors  and 
Congressmen,  and  politicians  of  this  class,  were  constantly 
going  and  coming  between  their  places  of  residence  and 
Washington,  untiringly  eniployed  in  efibrts  to  make  the 
President  and  his  Secretaries  as  '^ stiff-backed"  as  those 
whom'fhey  had  wished  for  as  representatives  of  the  States, 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  They  were  in  mortal  fear  of  losing 
all  which  they  had  hoped  to  gain  as  the  fruits  of  the  election ; 
afraid  that  there  would  be  no  war,  no  emancipation,  no  dis- 
solution of  the  Union ;  in  a  word,  that,  remembering  he  was 
in  a  decided  minority  at  the  election,  and  knowing  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  whole  people  anxiously  desired 
peace,  the  President  was  only  too  likely  to  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  consetvative  masses  and  to  effect  a  settle- 
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ment,  at  last,  with  the  seceded  States,  which  would  put  an 
end)  and  forever,  to  the  "  agitation  "  upon  which  the  radical 
leaders  had  so  long  lived  and  flourished.  For  it  was  plain, 
that  an  adjustment  effected  with  the  South  would  preclude, 
for  aU  future  time,  the  interference  of  the  North  with  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  and  that,  upon  the  ratification  of  such 
adjustment,  the  conservative  majorities  of  the  North  and  the 
South  would  become  united  again,  and  much  more  firmly 
united  than  ever  before,  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

It  has  thus  been  shown,  in  some  detail,  that  radical  influ- 
ences at  the  North  unfriendly  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  at  work  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  gradually 
inflaming  the  passions  and  moulding  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  at  length  had  the  effect  to  place  the 
Southern  States  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  United 
States.  In  like  manner  the  same  baleful  influences,  as  soon 
as  the  prospect  of  adjustment  and  peace,  and  eventually  of 
renewed  union,  threatened  disappointment  to  purposes  so 
long  cherished,  and  finally  affording  some  promise  of  fruition, 
induced  that  change  of  policy  which  resulted  in  a  hostile 
demonstration  and  *' precipitated "  the  war.  The  positive 
causes  of  the  war  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  as  having  con- 
sisted of  that  kind  and  degree  of  long-continued  aberration 
from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  weak  and 
false  popular  indulgence,  against  which  the  people  were  so 
affectionately  and  sagaciously  warned  by  the  injunctions*of 
the  Fathei^  of  his  Country,  whose  expostulations  were  so 
often  repeated  in  spirit  and  in  substance  by  the  m^st  illus- 
trious citizens,  in  both  sections,  for  many  successive  years.^ 

^  See  Appendix  YI. 
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OI^Mkortbla  Tohime.— Szeeptfbr  OnuMMldagin  tiM  Hortli,  waj  Attemp*  •!  Baenrffl 
In  th6  Soath  woaM  1ut6  beea  Impossible.— Two  ImporUat  QaertlqB|«miaiiilng  after 
the  Wer.— The  Speedleet  BeetonUon  beet  for  the  Whole  Gountiy.— lM|Uleal  Fbn<7* 
— The  EmandpatioB  QoMtloB^Aii  IDiutntlon  of  BMUoa  PoUt^  Mi  BpnUb  Bie- 
tory  four  hundred  YeerBega— Hie  End  of  the  Sepablicen  Morement  ootreQioBdf  with 
its  Begtnnlng.— What  would  hsTe  been  the  CondlUon  of  the  Coontrj,  if  Emandpetlon 
hed  taken  pteee  when  the  Oonstltation  wm  edopted^The  anma  MotlTe  wUdi  led 
the  Bndksd  Mn^iereto  '^  pfedpitate"  the  War  Indacee  them  to  oppose  Bestontion-- 
The  Question  must  soon  be—**  Whether  we  wiU  hsTe  a  reestablished  Ck>nstttntion  and  a 
true  Union,  or  a  OoTemment  of  Laws  and  not  of  Men" 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  Tolnme  to  trace  the  direct 
and  indirect  causes  which  led  to  the  war.  Less  pains  has 
been  taken  to  exhibit  in  special  detail  the  well-known  senti- 
ments, or  the  political  demonstrations  of  determined  seces- 
sionists at  the  South,  either  before  or  after  those  causes  bad 
accumulated  and  had  become  the  baeos  of  their  action.  ^' 
cept  for  those  causes  it  is  plain  that  the  promoters  of  secea* 
sion  would  have  had  no  ground  of  aetion,  and  could  have 
made  no  such  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  South,  as  to  enlist 
th An  in  a  transaction  so  momentous  as  open  rebdilion  against 
the  Gknremment  of  the  country;  or  could  have  persuaded 
them  tlyit  their  interests  and  rights  demanded  of  them  the 
perils  and  sacrifices  necessarily  involvid  in  such  an  attenipt 
Except  for  their  belief  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  those 
causes,  and  of  the*danger  to  their  rights  and  interests  yrhich 
they  conceived  were  thus  threatened,  any  effort  for  secession 
must  necessarily  have  been  an  object  simply  of  derision  m 
the  Southern  States,  and  any  active  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion would  have  been  summarily  put  down  by  the  Sooth 
without  calling  to  its   aid  a  single  man  from  the  Korth- 
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Upon  these  gronnds,  therefore,  it  was,  and  from  snch  motives, 
that  the  country,  against  the  decided  and  general  wishes  of 
the  people,  was  finally  betrayed  into  a  war  for  the  TTnion,  by 
conspirators  against  the  Union. 

But  now  that  the  war  itself  is  at  an  end,  two  very  im- 
portant questions  yet  remain  for  the  solution  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

What  is  to  be  the  permanent  loss  or  gain  to  the  <k>untry 
by  reason  of  the  war? 

What  obstacles,  if  any,  are  in  the  way  of  its  permanent 
restoration  to  the  state  before  the  war  ? 

The  superior  power  of  the  United  States  having  been 
completely  vindicated  by  the  final  result  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, the  submission  of  the  South  is  necessarily  equivalent  to 
an  abandonment  of  all  further  purpose  of  resistance.  This 
posture  of  affairs  among  a  kindred  people  of  **  sister  States," 
surely  ou^t  to  be  sufficient — ^for  why  should  there  be  **  a  tribe 
lacking  in  Israel"?  And  since  that  submission,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  must  be  complete  to  all  practical 
purposes,  then  the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  the  South 
em  States  to  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  is  fi>r  the 
highest  interest  of  the  whole  country,  if  the  Union  is  to  be, 
and  to  remain  a  republic  of  equal  rights,  in  conformity  with 
its  own  organic  law.  *In  that  event,  the  loss  will  be  but  that 
of  the  life  and  property  which  the  accomplishment  of  that  end 
required;  while  the  gain  will  be  the  more  stable  and  lasting 
settlement  of  the  Union  upon  a  constitutional  basis.  In  any 
other  event,  the  whole  country  suffers  under  the  operation 
of  an  irregular,  unequal,  and  disorganized  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  for  the  common  safety,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  for  a  moment  longer  than  the  most  unavoid- 
able necessity  requires.  For,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the 
States  remains  unequal,  the  stronger  section  occupies,  at  least, 
the  attitude' of  a  despot — ^the  weaker  that  of  a  vassal.  It 
would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  war,  if  in  libera- 
ting negroes  from  slavery,  its  effect  should  be  to  reduce  white 
men  to  Ixmdage !    So  far  as  such  a  '*  policy  "  is  insisted  upon 
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by  the  radicaLs,  it  must  be  seen  whether  they  were  actaated 
by  a  sinoere  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  or 
only  by  hostility  to  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens.  By 
porsoing  snch  a  policy  the  sections  are  practically  divided, 
and  consequently  the  whole  country  is  lowered  in  dignity 
and  weakened  in  power.  It  is  really  keeping  up  disonioo, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  protecting  the  Union,  and  is 
utterly  at  war  with  all  truly  republican  principles.  In  order 
to  maintain  such  a  system  against  ^one  section,  the  other 
must  also  be  subjected  to  practical  restraints,  to  which  it  has 
not  been  accustomed.  In  a  word,  only  the  name  and  the 
form  of  the  old  system  would  remain ;  a  central  and  practi- 
cally irresponsible  power  would  be  established,  and  the  coun- 
try neither  would  be  nor  would  deserve  to  be  free.* 

'  The  "policy**  urged  by  the  radical  leaders  finds  a  strikiiig  ffloBtrttkn 
in  that  practised  towards  the  Moors  In  Spahi,  by  Oarc&ial  XuBenes,  Ihe  ft^ 
moos  ndnister  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  year  1492.  The  folkmiog 
account  of  the  aflkir,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  which  brought  to  a  dose  an 
insurrection  in  actiTc  operation  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  is  from  the 
thhrd  Tolome  of  PrescoU*s  *'  FhOip  IL,"  pp.  Y,  8,  9 : 

^'By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  the  people  of  Granada  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  possesidon  of  their  religion,  and  to  exercise  its  rites; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  no  inducements  or  menaces  should  be 
held  out  to  effect  their  conrersion  to  Christianity..  «  «  «  That  eztrso^ 
dinary  man,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  eager  to  try  his 
own  hand  in  the  Ubor  of  conTcrsion.  Haying  received  the  royal  assent,  he 
set  About  the  aShir  with  characteristic  ardor,  and  with  as  little  scruple  as  to 
the  means  to  be  employed,  as  the  most  zealous  propagandist  could  have  de- 
sired. When  reasoning  and  expostulation  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  bribes,  and,  if  need  were,  to  force.  «  *  *  Exasperated  by  the  unscru- 
pulous measures  of  the  prelate,  and  the  gross  violation  they  involved  of  the 
treaty,  they  (the  Moors)  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  whieh  soon  extended 
along  the  mountain  ranges  hi  the  neighborhood  of  Granada. 

*'  Ferdhiand  and  Isabella,  alarmed  at  the  consequences,  were  fiHed  with 
indignation  at  the  highlianded  conduct  of  Xfanenes.  But  he  replied  t^t  iht 
»taU  of  thing9  wu  prtatdy  thai  whieh  wu  mott  to  be  detired,  ^pl^^ff 
ihemtdvet  in  an  aUiiude  of  rthMon^  the  Moon  had  rentmneed  aU  the  ddvait^ 
tagea  eeeured  iy  the  treaty^  and  had^  moreover^  meurred  the  penaUiee  of  death 
mnd  oonfieeathn  of  property/  It  would  be  an  act  of  grace  in  the  sovearrigiu 
to  overlook  their  offianoe  and  grant  an  amnesty  for  the  past)  on  eonditioo  that 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  in  this  Tiew,  that 
the  people  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  emanci- 
pation question,  and  should  know  what  is  actually  gained  or 
lost  in  this  relation.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
every  State  has  a  right  to  permit  slavery,  if  it  see  fit.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  State  sovereignty,  but  of  State  rights,  and 
one  with  which  the  United  States  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  * 
The  Act  of  Congress,  therefore,  of  1862,  promising  fifeedom 
to  slaves  who  would  abandon  their  master  and  come  within 
our  lines,  was  a  merely  hostile  measure,  without  legislative 
force,  any  more  than  it  had  practical. effect.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  of  it,  in  his  famous  interview,  with  the  Chicago  divines, 
who  solicited  from  him  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  "  I 
cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single  slave  to  come 
over  to  us."  The  proclamation,  subsequently  issued,  was 
equally  illegal  and  ineffective.  Both  measures  were  in  entire 
derogation  of  the  previous  official  declaration  of  both  the 
President  and  of  Congress.  The  late  President  said,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address : 

<*  I  have  DO  poix>08e,  directly  or  indireeUj,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slATery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  hare  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so." 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  23d,  1861), 
Congreiss  resolved,  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  that — 

'*  The  war  is  waged  by  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in^ 
terfering  with  the  rights  or  institutions  of  the  States;  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Uidon,  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired.'' 

every  Moor  should  at  once  receive  baptism  or  leave  the  country.  Thispreeknu 
jMoe  of  eoiuittry,  hardly  iurpataed  by  any  (hing  in  eeeUnadieal  aniwifr,  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  after  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled, 
lost  no.  time  in  propodng  the  terms  suggested  by  their  minister,  as  the  only 
terms  of  reconciliation  open  to  the  Moors." 

Compare  with  this  the  propositions  recently  mtroduced  hito  Congress  by  Mr. 
Sumner  and  others  (December  4th,  1866,  after  about  four  hundred  years  of 
enlightenment  and  progress,  since  the  day  of  Cardinal  Ximenes).  Compare 
also  the  conduct  of  the  radical  leaders  in  inciting  tiie  causes  of  the  war. 
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Whatever  slaTee,  therefore,  were  freed  in  &ct,  during  the 
war,  were  freed,  not  by  the  operation  of  law,  or  hj  the  effect 
of  any  decree;  bnt  as  an  accident  of  the  war,  by  the  passage 
of  a  superior  force  through  certain  portions  of  the  slave 
States,  the  march  of  which  they  joined  either  voluntarily,  or 
because  they  had  no  other  resource,  in  consequence  of  the 
devastation  of  the  country.  And  the  question  goes  much 
deeper  than  any  mere  fact  of  emancipation,  by  ac<ndent  or 
otherwise;  since  it  involves  the  original,  present,  and  friture 
state-right  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  hold  slaves,  or  to 
establish  any  other  oiganized  system  of  labor  for  an  excep- 
tional class  of  the  population  which  the  States  themselves 
may  choose*  The  proclamation  of  the  late  President,  and 
the  Acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are,  of  course, 
admitted  to  be  nugatory,  by  the  requirement  of  the  present 
administration,  for  the  constitutional  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  for  this  purpose.  If  this  amendment  be  vol- 
untarily acceded  to  by  the  States,  and  not  under  duress,  the 
embarrassment  by  which  the  proceeding  would  be  otherwise 
attended  is  removed.  For  the  question  may  well  arise,  of 
what  validity  is  a  constitutional  provision,  obtained  by  the 
force  of  dictation,  on  the  part  of  either  civil  or  military 
authority  ?  Or,  adopted  by  conventions  representing  but  a 
handful  of  the  people?  Or,  in  States,  whose  position  in  the 
Union  is  so  unsettled,  that  they  are  without  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  fact 
of  emancipation  makes  no  difference  to  the  moral  or  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  the  case.  The  bestowal  of  civil  freedom 
upon  a  large  body  of  persons  incapable  of  its.  rational  use, 
certainly  seems  contrary  to  reason.  To  accompany  such  an 
enfranchisement  with  the  gift  of  privileges  and  powers,  which 
imply  in  a  republic,  the  exercise  of  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  citizen,  would  appear  like  either  inoon- 
sideration  or  indifference  to  the-  best  good  of  the  State.  If 
the  negroes,  as  a  class,  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  and,  in 
this  country,  also  by  habit,  that  the  use  of  freedom  cannot 
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but  prove  injnriouB  to  themselvea  and  others,  and  relatively 
to  the  whole  system  of  civil  polity,  their  enfiunchisement, 
except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
scarcely  to  be  pai*alleledl  If  it  throws  upon  their  own  re- 
sources the  helpless  beings,  most  of  whom  have  little  other 
resource  than  so  to  perish  miserably,  it  becomes  a  great  na- 
tional wrong.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negro  question  is  rapidly  solving  it- 
self—cruelly for  the  black  man,  prejudicially  for  the  white. 
In  fact,  the  unhappy  black  man  is  himself  the  principal  suf- 
ferer. ^  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  master  is  tmdoubtedly 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden  by  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves. 
If  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  frequently  capricious  labor  of  his 
servants,  he  provided  for  their  support  in  infancy  and  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  law  required  of  him  this  care,  and 
enibrced  its  demand ;  and  interest,  besides,  to  refer  to  no  other 
motive,  made  it  imperative  upon  him.  In  relieving  the 
master,  therefore,  of  this  obligation,  the  negro  is  deprived  of 
the  legal  countenance  and  protection  which  was  its  mutual 
condition.  Indeed,  emancipation  can  only  mean,  in  general, 
deterioration,  and  the  substantial  extinction  of  the  race — ^the 
white  man's  interest  promoted,  the  black  man's  welfare 
totally  overlooked  or  disregarded.  And  this  decay  of  the 
racQ  must  be  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  that  of 
the  aboriginal  people  of  the  land.  For  they  had  the  horse, 
the  shaft,  the  gun,  the  prairie,  the  hunting  grounds,  the  great 
rivers,  and  the  ocean-lakes ;  the  warrior-council,  often  saga- 
cious and  wise ;  the  tribal  wars,  bringing  into  action  the  best 
qualities,  at  least,  of  savage  life,  and  the  free  heavens  over 
their  heads  as  they  roamed  whithersoever  they  would.    But 

'  Probftbly,  no  more  significaDt  and  forcible  illustration  of  negro  freedom 
could  be  offered,  than  by  the  followtog  inddent  of  1866,  related  in  the  At- 
Umto  (Qa.)  InMipencer,  aa  told  to  the  editor  by  a  friend : 

'<  Coming,**  he  says,  **  to  Atlanta,  on  Monday  last,  I  saw  en  old  freed  woman 
lying  on  the  aide  of  the  toad,  dead,  and  two  younger  ones  standing  by  her 
remains.    I  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with  her.    The  reply  from  one 
of  the  girls  was,  « She  perish  to  def,  sir  ;•  but  she  free  dough.'  " 
20 
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tbe- negro  must  oling  forever  to  the  white  man,  and  to  the 
white  man's  habitations.  He  most  be  always  the  inferior 
and  the  dependabt — practically  a  slave,  with  none  of  the 
benefits  or  claims  which  snch  a  condition  imposes  upon  the 
snperior.  The  lesson  thns  tanght  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  aboHtion  may  yet  retnm  to  "plague  the  inventor." 

In  fact,  the  end  of  the  Republican  movement  has*  corre- 
sponded with  its  beginning.  Jnst  as  the  Topeka  constitution, 
adopted  by  the  antislavery  party  in  Kansas,  and  voted  for 
by  the  entire  Republican  party  in  Congress,  provided  for  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  from  the 
embryo  State — so,  in  the  emancipation  finally  forced  upon 
him  in  the  country  at  large,  hia  own  wel&re  has  seemed  to 
constitute  no  part  of  the  motive  of  action.  The  real  motive 
was  obviously  political,  not  philanthropicaL  So  that  an  im- 
partial review  of  the  whole  subject  may  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  views  of  those  denounced  as  "proslavery 
men"  were  not  only  just  to  their  Southern  fellow-citizens^ 
under  the  Constitution,  but  rational  and  humane,  also ;  while, 
judging  the  antislavery  party  by  its  conduct  rather  by  its 
professions,  it  can  only  be  thought  that  its  "  tender  mercies 
are  crueL"  But  in  this  view  of  the  momentous  question,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  for  the  essential 
welfare  of  both  races  and  of  the  entire  country,  the  eventual 
convictions  of  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious  people,  will 
lead  them  to  seek,  at  least,  some  substantial  mo^fication  of 
any  solution  of  it  which  has  been  yet  reached. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  slaves  had  been  made  free 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  At  that  period,  the 
South  was  richer  by  far  than  the  North.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genial  climate  and  exuberant  soil  of  the 
one,  and  the  harsher  elements  with  which  nature  had  encom- 
passed the  other.  The  more  profitable  business  of  the  South 
was  agriculture,  of  the  North  commerce ;  the  one,  developed, 
promoted,  and  controlled  within  itself;  the  other,  subject  to 
its  inherent  and  proverbial*  chances,  and  the  dictation  or 
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caprice  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  South,  life  was  easy,  pros- 
perous, and  often  careless;  in  the  North,  it  was  commonly 
hard,  aod  the  returns  of  labor  and  enterprise  were  compara- 
tively small  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Had  the  slaves  been 
then  liberated,  they  would  doubtless  have  hung  a  burden 
upon  their  former  owners ;  yet  one  of  far  less  account  than 
now,  since  they  were  then  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  part 
as  numerous  as  they  have  subsequently  become.  With  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  would  have  ceased  also,  upon 
the  moment,  the  foreign  traffic  in  slaves,  instead  of  proyision 
being  made  for  its  legalized  continuance  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty  years,  enriching  the  North  which  transported  the 
negroes  from  Afiica,  and  adding  continually  to  the  black 
population  of  the  South.  Doubtless,  the  Southern  States 
would  soon  have  established  suitable  municipal  regulations, 
to  counteract  the  constitutional  indolence  of  the  colored  race, 
to  compel  them  to  labor,  at  a  proper  rate  of  remuneration,  and 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  toiL  It  is  manifest  that,  with 
such  an  organized  system  of  comparatively  uncostly  labor, 
and  &vored  by  every  natural  advantage,  the  South  must 
have  gained  stili  more  rapidly  than  before  upon  the  North, 
the  chief  activities  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  uncertain 
and  competing  interests  of  commerce,  and  from  the  ungenial 
soil  of  which  the  farmer  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  his 
&mily.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  extension  of  free- 
dom to  the  negro  would  have  operated  as  a  check  of  incalcu* 
lable  force  upon  the  struggling  and  doi\btful  fortunes  of  the 
common  country.  It  might  have  thrown  back  its  course  of 
progress  for  very  many  years,  if  the  republic  thus  could  have 
survived  at  alL  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  survived,  amid 
the  fierce  contests  which  then  embroiled  the  nations ;  since  it 
was  only  by  the  use  and  development  of  the  means  it  had 
then  in  possession,  which  soon  became  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence to  itself,  and  to  other  powers,  that  the  young  repub- 
lic was  strengthened  and  its  rapid  advancement  secured.  In 
a  word,  the  prosperity  of  the  North  owes  its  most  effective 
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impulse  to  the  organized  and  compnlsory  system  of  labor 
kept  up  at  the  South,  The  settlement  of  the  West,  to  en- 
courage which  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  had  gen- 
erously given  up  to  the  common  country  the  immense  tracts 
of  territory  held  by  them,  and  now  constituting  many  of  the 
most  powerful  States  of  the  Union,  was  largely  due  to  dis- 
couragements to  labor  at  the  North,  before  the  establishment 
of  its  extensive  manufacturing  system.  The  vast  product  of 
the  great  staple  of  the  South,  by  means  of  its  amply  suffi- 
cient mode  of  labor,  suggested  and  iRimished  the  foundation 
for  those  manufactures,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
have  so  promoted  the  fortunes  of  the  North,  and  made  it 
what  it  could  never  otherwise  have  been,  the  competitor  of 
Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  is  really  but  a  single  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  country  to  the  state  before  the  war.  To  effect  that  res- 
toration should  be  the  paramount  object.  It  was  for  this 
object  that  the  country  fought ;  and  without  keeping  it  con- 
spicuously in  view,  certainly  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  set  the  war  on  foot,  to  any  effective  purpose,  in  the  North. 
This  obstacle  results  from  precisely  the  same  causes  which 
led  to  the  war.  It  is  dread  of  Union  between  the  former 
elements  of  union  in  the  North  and  the  South,  involving  the 
loss  of  political  power  by  the  radical  Republicans  themselves. 
But  if  slavery,  as  was  formerly  alleged,  was  the  bond  of  al- 
liance between  these  elements,  and  that  bond  is  broken — 
then,  surely,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  resistance  to 
restoration,  except  the  mere  partisan  desire  to  hold  the  au- 
thority of  one  section  over  the  other,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
united  sentiment  between  the  main  body  of  the  people  in  both. 
But  the  result  of  unreasonable  opposition  must  necessarily 
be,  a  thorough  overturn  of  political  organization  in  the 
North,  and  the  reinstatement  of  a  wiser,  more  magnanimous, 
more  patriotic  class  of  men  in  stations  of  honor  atid  'trust 
Indeed,  it  seems  evident  that  such  a  change  of  sentiment 
cannot  be  long  deferred.  In  every  sense  and  in  every  rela- 
tion, the  country  is  weakened  by  the  present  state  of  things; 
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and  the  longer  it  continues,  the  more  the  danger  grows,  of  a 
gradual,  but  none  the  less  fatal,  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Republican  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  revivuig  good  sense  and  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
Northern  States  will  not  long  permit  the  whole  country  to 
suffer,  by  the  unreasonable  exclusion  of  the  people  of  the 
South  from  the  mutually  beneficial  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 
This  would  be  a  mistake  similar  to  that  committed  by  the 
better^isposed  men  of  the  Republican  organization,  who  * 
wanted  no  war,  but  yet  allowed  the  country  to  be  dragged 
into  war,  by  the  managing  and  mercenary  politicians  on  the 
outskirts  of  their  party.  So  that,  in  the  end,  many  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  a  peaceable  Union  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  a  Union  imperilled  as  well  by  the  machi- 
nations of  disunionists  at  the  North  as  in  the  South ;  and  those 
Northern  disunionists,  when  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  and 
dragged  heavily  after  McClellan  was  displaced,  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  name  which  they  had  formerly  so  de- 
rided, and  to  profess  themselves  as  of  a  '*  Union  party,"  in 
order  to  spur  public  interest  and  to  save  the  utter  wreck 
which  all  things  foreboded,  under  the  policy  which  they  had 
thus  far  pursued.  But,  in  any  event,  the  course  of  policy 
now  marked  out  by  the  radical  leaders  must  necessarily,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  soon  transfer  to  the 
North  a  controversy  so  unreasonably  kept  up  with  the  South, 
after  its  causes  have  ceased;  and,  perhaps,  future  elections 
may  be  decided  upon  wiser  and  broader  principles  than  of 
late. 

And  the  final  resolution  of  this  point  will  test  the  whole 
question  which  has  been  in  dispute.  That  question  was, 
practically,  not  of  bondage  or  emancipation  for  negroes,  on 
their  own  account ;  but  whether,  in  solving  this  problem,  the 
country  itself  should  retain  its  ancient  political  rights  and 
still  be  free,  or  should  become  subject  to  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, forced  upon  it  by  party  action.  For,  whether  negro 
slavery  actually  exist  or  not,  the  country  can  be  neither 
free  nor  safe  until  this  matter  becomes  again  the  individual 
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oonoem  of  the  sereral  States  alone,  without  subjection  to 
any  interference  whatever  by  the  General  Government.  We 
may  say,  that  the  South  has  lost  its  shives  by  rebellion;  and, 
so  &r  as  this  is  a  mere  incident  of  fact,  unavoidable  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  it  would  have  np  efiect  upon  the  question  of 
constitutional  liberty.  We  may  say,  that  the  South  deserved 
to  lose  them  by  its  revolt;  but  the  important  point  is, 
whether,  in  their  particular  loss,  suffered  otherwise  than  as  a 
passing  incident  of  war,  the  whole  body  of  States,  and  hence 
the  country  at  large,  does  not  thereby  lose  its  own  constitu- 
tional immunities.  For  national  legislation  to  such  an  end, 
or  executive  dictation  producing  such  a  result,  is  revolution, 
not  restoration ;  without  whicK  the  States  cannot  be  equal, 
and,  consequentiy,  neither  they,  nor  the  country  of  which 
they  are  constituent  parts,  can  be  free.  For  such  a  revolu- 
tion changes  the  .principle  and  practice  of  our  Bepubliean 
system,  abrogates  the  constitution  on  which  we  should  rest, 
and  gives  us  practically,  a  consolidated,  instead  of  a  popular, 
frame  of  Government  Hence,  therefore,  the  opposition  of 
enlightened  citizens,  friends  of  popular  rights,  to  the  whole 
(so-called)  Republican  movement,  frx)m  its  beginning  to  the 
end.  That  movement  was  compulsory,  and  therefore  des- 
potic, and  never  had  any  title  to  the  name  of  Republican. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  hardly  endurable  upon  the 
freemen  of  the  American  States,  to  suppose  that  they  would 
long  tamely  suffer  under  the  loss  of  public  liberty  necessarily 
involved  in  the  centralization  of  power,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  constituting  the  North  the  master  of  the  South. 
There  can  be  no  real  freedom  to  the  United  States^  until  the 
equality  of  all  its  States  is  retetablished;  and  the  best  hope 
which  an  American  citizen  can  indulge  {or  the  welfare  of  re- 
publican institutions  is,  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  an 
order  of  the  President,  outside  of  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his 
constitutional  authority,  will  have  no  more  force  than  an 
order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace — ^to  the  end,  that  it  may  again 
become,  as  it  was  originally  instituted — ^^  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men." 
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There  are  those,  doubtless,  who,  while  no  burden  presses 
upon  themselves  individually,  will  see  nothing  in  the 
future  but  the  greatness  and  strength  of  a  reinvigorated 
republic.  There  were  those,  in  another  age,  who  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  coming  of  the  youthful- 
Macedonian  conqueror — if  the  lessening  of  Athens,  yet  the 
glory  of  Greece.  But  it  was  the  death  of  liberty.  It  was 
the  first  fatal  sweep  of  "  decay's  effacing  fingers."  It  was 
the  turn  from  freedom  to  despotism,  from  despotism  to 
anarchy,  and  thence  the  subjection  of  the  free  States  of  Greece," 
as  the  province  of  a  strange  people.  Then  followed  the  de- 
'cline  from  civilization  to  barbarism,  and  the  "progress" 
bearing  on,  through  ages  of  darkness,  the  inextinguishable 
light  of  a  name. 

Indeed,  this  question  must,  ere  long,  present  itself  with 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  rational  minds  of  American 
freemen — whether  they  are  willing  that  anti-republican  in- 
stitutions shall  be  forced  upon  them  in  a  Republican  name 
— ^to  submit  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  inestimable  bequest  of  their  fathers,  to  the 
purposes  of  an  incongmous  organization,  whose  proper  func- 
tions have  ceased — or  will  confer  together,  exercise  their  rea- 
son, rise  above  a  partisan  Congress,  should  it  prove  siltsh,  and 
whatever  other  obstacles  may  be  in  their  way,  and  place 
their  country  onc^  more  upon  the  free  and  splid  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  a  Constitution,  but  a 
sheet  of  parchment  without  an  honest  Union ;  a  Union,  but 
a  soulless  name,  without  the  reestablished  Constitution* 
Thus  only  can  the  republic  be  "  Peace." 
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THE  EXTRACT  BELOW  IB  FBOK  A  WORK  SSnTILED  '*THK  SECEfiSIOK 
WAR  IN  AMERIOA,"  BY  MR.  J.  P.  BHAFFNER.  PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON 
AND  NEW  TORE,  IN  186SL 

*'  The  followiiig  deBdiptaon  of  Sonthem  life  was  written  in  1822,  by 
Mfgor-General  Qnitman,  a  natiye  of  New  Tork,  to  hiB  father.  As  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now  (1862).    The  letter  is  fall  of  tnith : " 

Oar  bar  is  qnartered  at  different  coantry  seats— not  boarding;  a 
Mississippi  planter  wonld  be  insulted  by  sach  a  proposal,  bat  we  are 
ezyoyin^ilthe  hospitalities-  that  are  offered  to  ns  on  all  sides.  The 
awfal  pestilence  in  the  city  brings  oat,  in  strong  relielE^  the  peculiar 
virtnes  of  this  people.  The  mansions  of  the  planters  are  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  and  goers  free  of  charge.  Whole  fiEonilies  have  free 
quarters  daring  the  epidemic,  and  country  wagons  are  sent  daily  to 
the  verge  of  the  smitten  dty  with  fowls,  yegetables,  etc,  for  gratuitous 
distribution  to  the  poor.  I  am  now  wiitiog  from  one  of  these  old  man- 
sions, and  I  can  give  you  no  better  notion  of  life  at  the  South  than  by 
describing  the  routine  of  a  day.  The  owner  is  the  widow  of  a  Vir- 
ginia gentieman  of  distinction — a  brave  officer  who  died  in  the  public 
service  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

She  herself  is  a  native  of  this  vicinity — of  English  parents,  settied 
here  in  Spanish  times.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  first  friend, 
Mrs.  G. ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ^er  house  ever  since 
I  came  South.  The  whole  aim  of  this  excellent  lady  seems  to  be  to 
make  others  happy.  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  thinks  of  herself.  She 
is  growing  old,  but  her  parlor  is  constantiy  thronged  with  the  young 
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and  gay,  attracted  by  her  oheerftil  and  neyer-£uliDg  kmdness.  There 
are  two  large  families  from  the  city  staying  here ;  and  every  day  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  transient  gnests.  Mint  joleps  in  the  morning  are  sent 
to  oar  rooms,  and  then  follows  a  delightfhl  break&st  in  the  open 
verandah.  We  hnnt,  ride,  fish,  pay  morning  vints,  play  chess,  read, 
or  lonnge  nntil  dinner,  which  is  served  at  2  p.  m.,  in  great  variety, 
and  most  delicately  cooked  in  what  is  here  called  Creole  style— very 
rich,  and  many  made  or  mixed  dishes.  In  two  hoars  afterwards, 
everybody,  white  and  black,  has  disappeared.  The  whole  hoasehold 
is  asleep— the  siesta  of  the  Italians.  The  ladies  retare  to  their  apart* 
ments,  and  the  gentlemen  on  sofas,  settees,  benches,  hammocks,  and 
often  gypsy  &shion,  on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  oaks.  Here, 
too,  in  fine  weather,  the  teartable  is  always  set  before  sanset;  and 
then,  antQ  bedtime,  we  stroU,  smg,  play  whist,  or  ooqnet  It  is  an 
indolent,  yet  charming  life,  and  one  qnits  thinking  and  takes  to 
dreaming. 

This  excellent  lady  is  not  rich,  merely  independent;  bat  by 
thrifty  housewifery,  and  a  good  dairy  and  garden,  she  contrives  to 
dispense  the  most  liberal  hospitality.  Her  slaves  appear  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  free,  yet  are  obedient  and  polite,  and  the  farm  is  well  worked. 
With  all  her  gayety  of  dispodtion  and  fondness  for  the  yonng,  she  is 
trnly  pioos;  and  in  her  own  apartments,  every  night,  she  has  family 
prayers  with  her  slaves; '  one  or  more  of  them  being  often  called  on 
to  sing  and  pray.  When  a  minister  visits  the  honse,  which  happens 
very  frequently,  prayers  night  and  morning  are  always  said ;  and  on 
these  occasions  the  whole  hoasehold  and  the  gnests  assemble  in  the 
parlor;  chairs  are  provided  fbr  the  servants.  They  are  married  by 
a  clergyman  of  their  own  color;  and  a  samptaoos  sapper  is  always 
prepared.  On  public  holidays  they  have  dinners  equal  to  an  Ohio 
borbaoue;  and  Christmas,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  is  a  protracted 
festival  for  the  bhicks.  They  are  a  happy,  careless,  unreflecting,  good- 
natured  race;  who  left  to  themselves  would  degenerate  into  drones 
or  brutes;  but,  subjected  to  wholesome  restraint  and  stimulus,  become 
the  best  and  most  contented  of  laborers.  They  are  strongly  attached 
to  ^*  old  massa ''  and  "  old  missas ;  *'but  their  devotion  to  "  young  massa  ^^ 
and  "  young  missus, ^^  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  great  family 
pride,  and  are  the  most  arrant  coxcombs  and  aristocrats  in  the  world. 
At  a  wedding  I  witnessed  here  last  Saturday  evening,  where  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were  assembled— many  being  invited 
guests— I  heard  a  number  of  them  addressed  as  governors,  generals, 
judges,  and  doctors  (the  titles  of  their  masters) ;  and  a  spruce,  taght- 
20* 
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set  darkejr,  wlio  waits  on  me  in  town,  was  called  "M^or  Quitman.^' 
The  "  colored  ladies  '•'  are  invariablj'  IGas  Joneses,  Miss  SmiiihB)  or  sonn 
snoh  tide.  Thej  are  exceedingly  pompons  and  ceremonioos ;  gloved 
and  highlj  perftiraed.  Hie  ^^ gentlemen^'  sport  canes,  nxMes,  and 
jewelry;  wear  boots  and  spnrs;  affect  crape  on  their  hats,  and  carry 
hnge  segars.  The  belles  wear  gaudy  colors,  ^^  tote  "  their  ians  with  the 
air  of  Spanish  senoritas ;  and  neyer  stir  out,  though  black  as  the  ace 
of  spades,  withoat  their  parasols. 

In  short,  these  **  niggers,'*  as  yon  call  them,  are  the  happiest  people 
I  have  ever  seen ;  and  some  of  them,  in  fbrm,  featores,  and  move< 
ments,  are  real  snltanas.  80  far  from  being  fed  on  ^*  salted  cotton- 
seed," as  we  used  to  believe  in  Ohio,  they  are  oily,  sleek,  bountifblly 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  taken  care  of;  and  one  hears  them  at  all  times 
whistling  and  singing  cheerily  at  their  work.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary fadlity  for  sleeping.  A  negro  is  a  great  night-walker.  He 
will,  after  laboring  all'  day  in  the  burning  sun,  walk  ten  miles  to  a 
frolic,  or  to  see  his  "  Dinah,"  and  be  at  homp  and  at  his  work  by  day- 
light the  next  morning.  This  would  knock  up  a  white  man  er  an 
Indian.  But  a  negro  will  sleep  during  the  day — sleep  at  his  work — 
sleep  on  the  carriage  box— sleep  standing  up;  and  I  have  often  seen 
them  sitting  bareheaded  in  the  sun  on  a  high  rail-fence,  sleeping  as 
securely  as  though  lying  in  bed.  They  never  lose  their  equipoise; 
and  will  carry  their  cotton  baskets,  or  their  water  vessels,  filled  to 
the  brim,  poised  on  their  heads,  walking  carelessly  and  at  a  rapid  rate, 
without  spilling  a  drop.  The  very  weight  of  such  burdens  would 
crush  a  white  man's  brains  into  apoplexy. 

Compared  with  the  ague-smitten  and  suffering  settlers  that  you 
and  I  have  seen,  in  Ohio,  or  the  sickly  and  starved  operatives  we 
read  of  in  factories  and  in  mines,  these  Southern  slaves  are  indeed  to 
be  envied.    They  are  treated  with  great  humanity  and  kindness. 
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FBOM  "BEMAEKS  ON  THE  BEVIEW  OF  INCHIQUIFS  LETTERS,"  AT- 
TRIBUTED TO  REV.  DE.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  PBE8IDEKT  OF  YALE 
GOLLEQE.    P.  80,  eieeq, 

YouB  next  remarks  are  on  The  slavery  of  the  Blacha  in  the  South- 
ern States :  a  subject  which  you  have  touched  upon  before,  and  in  the 
mention  of  which  you  must  be  confessed  to  be  nnhappy.  I  do  not 
mean  in  censuring  the  Jfriean  slave  trade,  or  the  maAner  in  which 
the  slaves  are  treated.^  To  these  subjects  I  make  you  cordially  wel- 
come. They  are  the  proper  themes  of  every  moralist;  and  no  sever- 
ity with  which  they  are  treated  wiU  draw  from  me  a  single  animad- 
version. It  is  the  attribution  of  these  iniquities  to  the  AmerieanSj 
with  an  intention  to  make  them  a  characteristical  disgraod  peculiar  to 
them,  of  which  I  complain.  Surely,  when  you  wrote  this  passage,  you 
forgot  how  lately  you  have  begun  to  wash  yourself  clean  from  this 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Please,  sir,  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Liver- 
pool^ and  survey  the  hulks,  which,  probably,  in  great  numbers,  are 
even  now  rotting  in  the  docks  of  that  emporium  of  Jfriean  commerce. 
Then  look  around  upon  tiie  numerous  splendid  buildings,  public  and 
private.  Next,  exclaim,  "  These  ships  were  the  prisons  in  which  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  miserable  Africaner  after  having  been  kidnapped 
by  avarice  and  cruelty,  or  taken  captive  in  war,  kindled  by  the  sanje 
insatiable  spurit  and  torn  forever  from  their  parents,  husbands,  wives, 
and  children,  were  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  to  bondage  and 
misery,  interminable  but  by  death."  In  these  floating  dungeons, 
one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  this  in- 
fernal avarice,  perished  under  the  pressure  of  chains,  or  rotted  in  the 
pestilential  steams,  embosoming  as  a  vapor  bath  the  niches  in  which 
they  were  manacled.  This  work  of  death  has  been  carried  on,*  also, 
a  century  and  a  half.  What  must  have  been  the  waste  of  mankind 
which  it  has  accomplished  I  These  houses,  the  public  edifices,  nay, 
the  temples,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  eternal  Gk>d,  with  all  their 
splendor,  were  built  of  human  bones,  and  cemented  with  human  blood. 
Bise,  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  and  whiten  by  the  side  of  men,  baptized 

^  The  Sonthem  planter  who  reoeiyea  sUTes  fbom  his  parent  bj  Inheritanoe,  oiwtainly 
deaeryes  no  oensnre  for  holding  them.  He  has  no  agency  in  proeozlng  them ;  and  the 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  set  them  free.  If  he  treaU  them  with  humanity,  and  *lth- 
ftilly  endeaTon  to  Ghrlstlanlae  them,  he  ftdflls  his  daty,  so  long  as  his  present  sttoatloii 
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^ia  the  name  of  the  Fatheb,  and  of  the  Soar,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghoot." 

Are  yon  at  a  loss,  dr,  concerning  the  jostice  of  this  repreaentatioiif 
The  records  of  jonr  own  Pariiament  will  famish  yon  with  abondant 
and  terrible  evidence.  Look  at  the  report  of  the  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Look  at  the  account  written  by  the  ezoelleat 
Clarlion,  Look  at  the  speeches  of  Mr.  WiGwrfwt^^  the  glory  of 
your  Parliament,  and  of  your  country.  Bead  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  April  2, 1792.  You  will  there  read,  ^^Ewrop^anM  came  on 
the  coast  of  J/rieOy  and  hovered  like  vultures,  and  like  vultnres  lived 
on  blood.  They  ensnared  at  times,  and,  at  times,  by  force,  took  awa^ 
the  natives  and  sold  thom  for  slaves.*'  Bead  the  examples  of  viHany 
recited  by  him  on  this  occasion,  too  long  to  be  quoted  by  me^  and  too 
dreadftal  to  admit  of  a  comment.  As  these  will  tell  yoo,  that  oi  six 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  on  board  one  ship  in  the  year  1788,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  died ;  of  four  hundred  and  five  in  another,  two 
hundred  died;  of  four  hundred  and  two  in  another,  seventy-three 
died. 

From  all  these  sources,  learn,  also,  the  immense  extent  of  this  foul 
business ;  the  amazing  numbers  of  unhappy  wretches  who  perished  in 
it;  the  amazing  numbers  who  lived,  only  to  be  made  miserable;  the 
portentous  iniquity  with  which  it  was  carried  on ;  and  the  vast  difil- 
cnlty  with  which  it  was  broken  up.  You  probably  were  present,  as 
a.member  of  your  Parliament,  during  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
long  struggle  made  by  many  of  your  nobles  of  high  rank;  by  your 
enlightened  statesmen,  and  by  a  numerous  tnun  of  your  gentlemen; 
not  the  fbx-hnnters  mentioned  above,  but  men  of  educaticm,  of  en- 
lightened and  superior  nunds,  and  possessed  of  an  honorable  character 
among  their  countrymen ;  against  the  glorious  effort  made  by  Mr. 
WUberforee  and  his  coa4]utors  to  terminate  this  demoniacal  trafiSa 

Ef&t,  sir,  in  your  zeal  to  heap  scandal  upon  the  Amerieant^  yon 
^pear  to  have  forgotten  that  you  have  colonies  of  your  own ;  and 
that  in  these  colonies  slavery  exists  in  forms  and  degrees  incomparably 
more  horrid  than  in  the  Southern  Ameriean  States.  You  have  for- 
gotten that  the  enormous  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  system,  are  o(»n- 
mitted  by  native  Brit<m$^  under  your  own  eye,  and  beneath  the  con- 
trol of  your  own  Parliament  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  refresh  your 
memory  concerning  this  subject 

*^  To  the  disgrace  of  Oreat  Britain  and  her  colonies,"  says  the 
OhfUtian  Observer  for  July,  1811,  "fA«  Britieh  elave-eode  %b  more 
severe  in  its  provisions  than^  perhaps,  any  other.     Compared  toitA  «(, 
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ih§  code  promulgated  hp   the  Spanieh   OowmmerU  ie  freedom 
iteelf:' 

Will  yofd  please,  sir,  to  cast  your  eye  upon  the  fifth  report  of  the 
IMbraotors  of  the  Afriean  Institation,  read  to  the  sabeoribers,  March 
87, 1811  ?  Yoa  will  there  find,  sabstknliated  by  evidence,  which  pre- 
oliides  aU  doubt  concerning  the  fiaots,  that  a  Mr.  Huggine^  a  distin- 
gnished  planter  in  Neioi$y  *' went,  JanuAry  28, 1810,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  on  horseback,  with  upwards  of  twenty  slayes,  men  and 
women,  in  the  costody  of  drivers,  through  the  streets  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  market-place,  and  there  proceeded  to  indulge  his  cruelty  to  the 
utmost,  during  more  than  two  hours  in  the  fa/^  of  day,  and  in  the 
si|^t  and  hearing,  not  only  of  free  persons,  but  of  magistrates,  who 
offered  him  no  interruption.'' 


To  one  negro  man  he  gave,  by  the  hands  of  expert  drivers,  lashes 

no  less  than 

865 

To  a  second  ....... 

.    116 

To  a  third 

165 

To  a  fourth 

.    252 

Toafifth 

212 

Toanzth 

.    181 

To  a  seventh 

187 

To  a  woman 

.    110 

To  a  second 

58 

Toathiid 

.      97 

To  a  fourth 

212 

Toafifth 

.    291 

To  a  sixth 

88 

To  a  seventh 

.      89 

The  number  of  victims  thus  q>ecified  was  fourteen.  The  seven 
men  received  1,447  lashes;  or  211  each  at  an  average.  The  seven 
WOTien  received  940,  or  184  each.  All  these  were  inflicted  with  a 
cart  whip.  The  whole  number  of  lashes  was  2,417;  inflicted  by 
expert  drivers,  within  the  compass  of  somewhat  more  than  two  hours ; 
at  the  command,  and  under  the  eye  of  this  devil  in  human  shape,  and 
of  his  two  sons,  whom  he  brought  to  be  witnesses  of  their  fieU^er's 
character.  Even  this  is  not  all,  *^for  he  administered,'^  says  the  Re- 
port, "to  various  other  women  and  men  various  other  cruel  measures 
of  the  same  punishment^  at  the  same  time.''  One  of  these  miserable 
sufferers  died  soon  after  of  thismerdless  treatment.    Kor  was  this  alL 
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There  were,  at  this  time,  lereii  magiatratei  ia  CharlestowiL  Two  of 
them,  the  Bev,  William  Ore&n  and  the  Bev,  Samuel  LyanSy  each  hold- 
iDg  two  liYinga  in  the  ialandy  were  within  hearing  of  the  lash,  and 
mnat  have  known  of  the  cmel  and  illegal  oanse,  jet  did  not  interpose. 
The  same  was  tme  of  J)r.  Oasiiny  a  surgeon  in  that  island,  who  was 
present  at  a  pari  of  this  scene,  and,  after  having  counted  236  lashes 
g^ven  to  one  negro,  cooUj  said  he  thought  it  was  enon^.  Another 
magistrate,  Mr.  JSdaard  ffugginij  Jr.,  looked  on  the  greats'  part  of 
the  time. 

If  70U  will  read  a  little  further,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Hu^gint^ 
the  master,  was  acquitted  hj  a  jury,  although  the  facts  were  proved 
hejond  a  doubt,  so  as  not  to  be  disputed,  and  although  the  slaves  had 
been  guilty  of  no  offence  of  any  importance.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
printer  of  the  OazetU^  in  St.  Christopher^  was  prosecuted  by  him 
for  inserting  in  his  paper  the  minutes  concerning  the  subject,  sent  to 
him  by  order  of  the  Assembly;  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  libel 
ismed  by  the  House  of  the  Assembly  of  NetiSy  and  was  senteoiced  to  a 
month^s  imprisonment,  and  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  three 
years. 

In  the  same  Report  you  will  find  an  account  of  a  man,  tiiat  is  a 
human  body  ammated  by  a  demon — a  planter  of  Tartola^  named 
Hodge.  This  infernal  agent  whipped  twelve  of  his  slaves  so,  that  they 
died.  Down  the  throats  of  two  females  he  poured  a  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  A  child  he  ordered  to  be  dipped  in  a  copper  of  boiling 
liquor.  Frequentiy  he  caused  the  children  on  hb  estate  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  heels  and  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  kept  there  until  they  were  stifled,  then  to  be  taken  out, 
and  suffered  to  recover  and  breathe,  when  they  were  again  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  repeatedly,  until  they  have  been  seen  to 
stagger  and  &11.  On  this  he  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and 
suspended  to  a  tree  by  their  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  situation 
oart-wMpped.  Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  hie  oum^  named 
Bella,  was  repeatedly  whipped  by  his  order,  and  he  was  also  seen  re- 
peatedly to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  on  the  head,  so  as  to  break 
her  head. 

I  presume,  or,  you  are  tired  of  this  tale.  So  am  L  I  will  only 
add,  that,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  honest  man  who  has  heard, 
or  who  ever  will  hear  of  it,  this  wretch,  after  many  obstacles  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  justice,  was  at  last  ixmvicted  and  hanged. 
Amen,  and  amen. 

I  hope,  or,  ire  ehall  never  more  hear  any  comparison  made  U- 
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tween  your  slateholden  and  our$,    [Oompare  the  relation  of  Appen- 
dix L  with  this  aoconnt  of  8]flvei7  in  the  British  West  Indies.] 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Mareh,  1886. 
The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  mach  of 
the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  together 
with  certain  documents  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the 
Executive  by  the  several  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  .North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  transmitted  by  his  Excellency 
to  the  Legislature,  and  hereunto  annexed,  have  considered  the  same, 
and  ask  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

Your  committee  have  devoted  to  this  momentous  sul^eot  the  deep 
and  serious  attention  which  its  merits  obviously  demand.  The  intense 
interest  which  the  question  is  exciting  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
the  requirement  of  our  great  national  compact,  eE\joining  respect  for 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  other  States ;  the  common  bondjs  of  sym- 
pathy, interest,  and  brotherhood,  which  connect  the  various  sections 
of  the  Union,  oould  none  of  them  fiul  of  due  weight  in  our  minds. 
But  your  committee  find  enough  in  the  earnest  and  united  appeals  of 
the  several  le^^latures  above  named,  to  induce  them  to  meet  the  whole 
question  promptiy  and  £urly,  and  to  respond  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner to  the  strong  demands  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  and 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tour  committee  feel  themselves  called  upon  entirely  to  disclaim  the 
opinion,  if  it  anywhere  prevails,  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  to  be  avoided  by  tbem  in  consequence  of  its  exciting  nature.  They 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  consideration;  that  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  avoid^ ;  that  it  ought  to  be  met  at  its  outset  by  all 
the  powers  of  manly  and  intelligent  minds;  and  that  every  day's  de- 
lay only  hastens  the  progress  of  those  tremendous  consequences,  which 
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It  is  the  duty  of  everj  good  dtizen  to  deprecate,  and  bj  every  honest 
means  in  his  power  to  endeavor  to  avert 

The  language  of  the  varions  doonments  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee  is  snch  as  needs  no  comment  to  vouch  for  its  sincerity. 
The  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  evidently  conrider  it  the  most 
important  political  question  wluoh  could  he  presented  to  their  minds. 
They  believe,  and  state,  that  the  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain aboUtioniats  and  abolition  societies,  in  the  Northern  States,  is  to 
nnsettie  the  character  of  their  slave  population,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  aU  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection.  In  case  of  such  an 
event,  however  the  master  might  be  able  eventually  to  overpower  tiie 
slave,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  great  pe- 
cuniary loss  and  ruin  of  many ;  .without  an  immense  sacrifice  of  thdr 
own  lives,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to  them ;  without  the 
frequent  commission  of  the  worst  crimes  which  fill  up  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  enormities.  The  mind  revolts  at  once  from  such  a 
spectacle.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  humane  man  can  regard 
an  event  like  this  as  possible  without  the  profonndest  sentiments  of 
unmingled  horror.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  the  question, 
whether  the  apprehension  be  well  or  ill  founded ;  or  whether  the  con- 
tingency be  near  or  remote.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  slaveholding  States 
(infinitely  the  best  judges  in  the  case)  look  up<»i  it  in  this  light,  and 
call  upon  us  by  every  motive  which  ought  to  influence  our  conduct,  to 
afford  them  such  relief  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer. 

The  question  which  first  presents  itself,  as  to  the  right  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  to  interfere  at  aU  in  the  existing  relations  between 
master  and  slave,  is  a  point  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  hoped  no 
argument  need  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatore  npon  this  part  of  the 
subject  Whatever  emotions  such  a  view  may  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  philanthropist,  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  slave  is  as  undoubted 
as  the  right  to  any  other  property.  It  is  recognized  by  the  well-un- 
derstood admissions  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  and  any  attempt,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  to  deprive  the  slaveholder  of  this  property,  as  of 
any  other,  is  a  violation  of  the  fixed  laws  of  social  policy,  as  well  as 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  obligation.  If  slavery  be  an  eril,  the 
slaveholder  declares  to  us  that  it  is  no  evil  of  his  own  creating,  but 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  endure  the  burden,  and  neither  seeks 
nor  denres  any  intervention  of  ours.  If  it  1^  a  mn,  he  is  equally 
ready  to  incur  the  entire  responsibUity,  and  will  not  submit  to  our 
interference,  because  it  can  bring  nothing  to  him  and  his  but  disaster 
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and  ram.  Above  all,  lus  argument  (and  it  would  seem  to  be  nnan- 
awerable),  is  that  the  property  is  his  ewn  ;  and  that  no  man  or  body 
of  men  can  impair  its  secnritj  without  doing  him  the  deepest  ii\}u8tice 
and  wrong.  One  woold  think  this  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  Mend  of  abolition  in  the  world. 

The  abolitionist,  however,  alleges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  mo- 
tives are  entirelj  misapprehended,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  desire 
or  intention  to  prodnce  those,  terrible  results  which  are  the  imputed 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  He  states  it  to  be  his  wish  not  to  oper- 
ate on  the  feelings  of  the  slave,  but  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  master 
bj  arguments  and  appeals,  addressed  to  his  moral  and  rell^ous  sensi- 
bilities. If  such  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  means  employed 
are  singolarly  inappropriate  to  the  proposed  end.  The  alignment, 
however,  at  best,  is  entirelj  fallacious  in  its  nature,  although  if,  as  it 
were  charitable  to  hope,  it  deceives  the  abolitionist  himself^  it  can 
surely  deceive  no  one  else.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the  kind 
of  publications  which  have  issued  from  the  abolition  press  must 
either  directiy  or  indirectiy  operate  upon  the  slave  himself;  that  their 
only  effect  can  be  to  suggest  to  him,  that  his  position  in  society  is  not 
only  different  from  his  deserts,  but  that  his  detention  in  that  state  is 
contradictory  of  his  natural  rights,  and  sinful  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  impresdons  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  the  slave;  and  equally  easy  to  see  that  no  other  possible 
consequences  can  result  fr*om  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionist  The  idea 
of  thus  effecting  the  mind  of  the  master,  so  as  in  any  way  to  promote 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  would  seem  to  your  committee  almost 
too  unreasonable  to  be  very  seriously  entertained.  Apart  from  the 
consideration  that  such  a  suppontion  necessarily  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  his  sources  of  wealth,  often  of  his  means  of  living,  and,  as  would 
be,  no  doubt,  frequentiy  the  case,  the  reduction  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  want,  and  perhaps  beggary;  the  slaveholder  avows,  in  the 
most  explicit  language,  that  he  will  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  any 
such  proposition ;  and  that  he  cannot  view  it  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  the  deepest  ii^ury  which  could  be  inflicted.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  right  to  make  such  an  avowal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proposal  to  him  to  part  with  his  property  upon  the  terms  sug- 
gested, is  one  to  which  he  Will  never  consent.  It  were  unreasonable 
to  expect  it.  No  history  exhibits  any  such  instance.  No  deduction 
from  any  of  the  known  principles  of  human  conduct  can  show  with 
ordinary  plausibility  that  it  might  be  anticipated.  So  far  from  having 
the  least  influence  to  convince  the  slaveholder  that  domestic  slavery 
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is  a  nn  to  be  immedirtrfy  expiated,  the  argomeate  of  the  abditioiust 
onlj  irritate  whatever  ia  moat  excitable  and  Tehemeat  in  bU  nature, 
and  lead  him,  rather  than  anbmit  to  their  reiteration,  to  look  with 
ealnmen  npon  a  criaia  which  would  diatorb  and  oonvniae  all  the  ele- 
ments of  oar  social  organization,  and  would  totally  dissolre  all  those 
ooontless  ties  which  Qod  and  nature  constituted;  which  were  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  a  united  ancestry,  shed  upon  the  field,  and 
which  should  haye  beoome  more  dosdy  woven  by  the  efforts  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  through  the  li^se  of  many  succeeding  years. 

The  question  presented  to  us  is  obTioualy,  therefore,  (me  of  im- 
mense moment,  and  it  ia  our  duty  to  oonader  what  measures  it  may 
be  proper  for  us  to  adopt,  upon  a  reasonable  and  dispassionate  view 
of  the  whole  subject 

The  Legislatures  of  the  five  States  which  have  transmitted  to  us 
the  documents  above  referred  to,  recommend  the  immediate  use  <^ 
such  means  as  will  effectually  suppress  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
abotition  societies,  and  the  enaotmeDt  of  such  penal  statutes  aa  will 
deter,  or  suitably  punish,  those  who  print,  publish,  or  distribute  the 
various  producti(ms  of  the  abolition  presk  It  is  for  ua  to  determine 
how  flv  it  is  safe  or  proper  for  us  to  proceed  in  compliance  with  this 
request 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  dedared,  by  the  Oonstitation  of  this 
Oommonwealth,  to  be  essential  to  public  freedom,  and,  even  if  it  were 
posable,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  grave  deliberation  whether  it 
were  desirable  to  restrain  or  control  it  by  any  express  statutory  limit- 
ation. The  consequences  of  such  lee^ation,  in  its  application  to 
other  contingencies,  are  such  as  cannot  be  altogether  and  fully  antici- 
pated. It  is  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  pre- 
cedent seems  of  dangerous  tendency ;  and  not  the  less  to  be  avoided 
because  its  probable  results  are,  to  a  certdn  extent^  indeterminate. 
It  is  weQ  understood,  that  the  licentious  use  either  of  the  press  or  the 
tongue,  renders  the  party  amenable  to  the  c(»nmon  law  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  amply  snflicient  to  provide  for  all  oiroumstances  which 
can  arise  in  this  Commonwealth.  Besides,  there  is  a  powerful  influence 
already  at  work  amongst  us,  stronger  than  any  law—- the  force  of 
public  sentiment^  directed  by  the  best  intelligence,  and  sustained  by 
the  highest  character,  which  sympathizes  with  our  southern  broth- 
er, as  wen  as  with  his  slave,  and  which  looks  indignantiy  up<m  every 
movement  calculated  to  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  his  just 
riC^ts,  or  to  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  his  domestic  or  social 
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relations.  And  your  committee  believe  tibat  an  nsaonnd  and  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  is  best  met  hj  snoh  inflnences.  Thej  believe  that 
the  experience  of  sooietj  warrants  them  in  this  condnsion;  that  pas- 
sions have  been  excited,  and  powers  oonoenirated,  in  resistance  to  the 
enactments  of  a  positive  statnte,  which  might  have  slept  in  the  absence 
of  its  provisions ;  that  the  wildest  extravagances  have  sometimes  tri- 
umphed against  the  execution  of  an  nntimelj  law,  which,  withoat 
that  law,  would  have  weakened  and  dissipated  themselves  by  their 
own  fruitless  struggles;  and  that  nothing,  which  is  not  founded  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  troth  and  justice,  can  ever  long  prevail  against 
the  silent  but  irresistible  force  of  public  disapprobation. 

The  abolitionist,  indeed,  as  might  be  expeeted,  not  only  denies 
altogether  the  propriety  of  enacting  penal  laws  upon  this  sutject,  but 
contends  that  the  expression  of  any  l^;islative  opinion,  against  what 
he  considers  his  right  of  free  discussion,  would  contravene  those  weU- 
known  principles  of  public  liberty  upon  whi&  he  justifies  his  own 
motives  and  conduct. 

Tour  committee  differ  entirely  from  this  doctrine.  It  might,  per^ 
haps,  seem  eveu  a  littie  inconsistent  with  liberal  dealing,  for  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  to  daim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
discussion,  and  the  free  expression  of  whatever  opinion,  and  to  deny 
to  the  Legislature  the  right  of  publishing  to  the  good  people  of  the 
•  Oommonwealth  its  own  deliberate  condusions  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject  Indeed,  a  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prindples  of  the 
Constitution  will  show  at  once  that  the  power  of  making  laws  is  no 
more  clearly  defined,  than  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  fit)m  time  to 
time,  to  afford  the  people  the  aid  of  its  advisement  and  directipn  upon 
matters  of  public  moment  Eipedally  if  the  weight  of  its  influence  be 
requisite  in  order  to  restrain  licentiousness,  and  to  maintain  the  public 
peace  and  order,  no  duty,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  could  be 
more  plain.  The  right  of  free  dueuseianj  which  some  say  may  be 
infringed  by  any  legislative  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  most  sacred  r^t, 
and  most  inestimable  privilege.  But,  as  it  is  understood  by  extrava- 
gant men  in  the  discussion  of  many  exciting  subjects,  it  would  prove 
one  of  the  deepest  curses  that  could  possibly  befall  any  country.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  unlimited  exercise  even  of  legal  rights  may  be  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  improper  in  the  extreme.  For  all  men  uni- 
formly to  insist  upon  claiming  all  which  might  bdong  to  tiiem  would 
not  only  constantiy  embitter  all  sodal  relations,  but  would  disturb 
and  overturn  all  dvil  society.  The  legal  power  may  often  be  un- 
questioned where  the  moral  obhgation  expressly  contradicts  it    The 
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aposde  himself  instniets  oar  Weakness  npon  this  pomt,  where  he  de- 
ehres  many  thing$  ineip^ient  iehieh  are  necertheleu  lawjul.  And, 
indeed,  whoerer  has  reflected  maoh  upon  the  principles  which  connect 
and  harmonize  sodetj,  cannot  bat  have  perceired,  that,  without  the 
constant  recognition  of  this  mle,  no  political  oi^anizatxon  could  exist 
for  a  angle  daj.  Indeed,  it  is  seen,  that  the  discussion  of  this  Tery 
question,  as  it  is  discussed  hj  the  abolition  agents,  has  been,  in  the  first 
place,  to  defeat  the  Terj  object  proposed,  bj  riveting  the  cham  more 
strongly  to  the  neck  of  tiie  slare ;  and  next,  to  rouse  in  the  mind  of  the 
master  the  wannest  and  most  determined  spirit  of  resbtance  to  what 
he  accounts  an  invasion  of  his  rights. 

Indeed,  the  libertj*of  free  discusdon,  to  the  extent  claimed  by  some 
descriptMms  of  people,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be 
absolutely  destructiTc  to  every  domestic  tie,  and  entirely  subversive 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  all  dvil  society. 

The  main  argument,  however,  relied  on  by  th^  abolitionist,  when- 
ever the  consequences  of  his  conduct  are  laid  before  him,  is,  that  *'  we 
must  discharge  our  duty,  and  leave  the  event^'  The  role  is  acdmowl- 
edged  to  be  wholesome ;  but  its  application  to  thecase  is  unequivocally 
denied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  plain  line  of  duty  is 
set  before  an  accountable  being,  he  is  bound  to  pursue  it,  regardless 
of  ))ersonal  inconveniences  or  dangers.  But  the  rule  will  be  found,  in 
its  application  to  the  business  of  life,  subject  to  many  exceptions  and 
many  limitations.  Besides,  it  can  in  no  case  be  assumed  as  of  general 
obligation,  except  where  the  point  of  duty  is  well  defined  and  un- 
questionable. Wherever  the  question  may  admit  of  doubt^  the  obliga- 
tion be(K>mes  weakened,  and  sometimes  wholly  inoperative.  Esp^ 
dally  in  those  questions  often  occurring,  where  men  entertain  great 
and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion,  to  pursue  a  coarse  of  conduct 
supposed  to  be  abstractiy  rights  but  inevitably  productive  of  imme- 
diate evil  consequences,  is  not  only  out  of  the  line  of  duty,  but  incon- 
sistent with  either  human  or  divine  leg^lation. 

It  is  upon  the  constant  and  daily  recognition  of  this  principle,  that 
all  human  institutions  depend  for  their  preservation.  *  Upon  any  othw 
theory,  pursued  to  its  legitimate  results,  the  whole  world  would  be 
involved  in  a  state  of  indiscriminate  and  inextricable  confusion. 
Religion,  as  well  as  the  soundest  deductions  of  mere  human  reason, 
forbids  us  to  "  do  evil,  in  order  that  good  may  come." 

A  mistaken  view  of  the  pursuit  of  duty,  has  often  been  productive 
of  civil  discord;  has  often  kindled  the  fires  of  martyrdom ;  has  often 
set  the  world  in  arms;  and  it  may  be  fiiirly  conduded,  that  he  is  an 
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unsafe  theorist,  who  forgets  that  wisdom  and  pmdenoe  are  the  very 
first  elements  of  moral  obligation. 

The  two  other  arguments  chiefly  relied  npon,  seem  to  be,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  that  the  most  unlimited  diteuuum  i»  permitted  upon  other 
queetione  of  publie  interest^  and  the  temperance  canse  is  the  instance 
particularly  adduced ;  and  next,  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  repuJh 
lie  the  leading  men  of  the  South  and  elsewhere— Jefersony  Madison^ 
Jay^  Franklin^  and  many  others— not  only  spohe^  Imt  wrote  upon  this 
suiject  in  the  freest  and  most  open  manner.  Tour  committee,  how- 
ever, are  unable  to  perceive  the  justice  of  the  parallel  between  this 
questi<m  and  the  temperance  reformation.  In  the  one  instance  the 
matter  is  of  the  most  general  interest  possible,  and  of  the  most  direct 
and  positive  application  to  every  portion  of  the  Union;  in  the  other, 
the  interest  of  the  l^orthem  man  is,  at  best,  of  an  entirely  indirect  and 
incidental  character;  and,  upon  a  strict  construction,  a  matter  in 
which  he  has  no  concern  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  other  argu- 
ment, your  committee  can  only  say,  that  these  very  gentlemen,  with 
their  eoUeagues,  settled  the  question  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists,  and 
imposed  it  upon  their  descendants,  whether  it  be  a  burden  or  a  sin ; 
that  their  discussion  of  it  was  at  a  time  when  no  immediate  danger 
was  anticipated,  and  when  no  irritated  feelings  had  been  excited  upon 
the  subject;  that  all  their  acknowledged  wisdom  could  devise  no 
remedy  for  the  evil;  that  the  abolitionist  cannot  now  propose,  does 
not  offer  to  propose,  any  feasible  plan  of  emancipation ;  that  no  South- 
ern man  now  expresses  any  opinions  like  those  alluded  to ;  and  that 
your  committee  believe  it  to  be  the  unquestionable  duty  of  those  who 
feel  roost  deeply  upon  this  topic,  to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  merciful  Providence,  who  will  not  require  of  any  man  or 
nation  an  unreasonable  account. 

It  is  upon  these  views  that  your  committee  wish  to  express  their 
most  mature .  and  deliberate  convictions  as  to  this  great  question. 
They  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionist  is  not  only  wrong  in 
policy,  but  erroneous  in  morals.  However  sincere  an  enthusiast  may 
be,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  degrees  of  sincerity  among  this 
body,  his  zeal  cannot  excuse  him  from  the  weight  of  moral  account- 
ability. The  evil  conaeqiiences  which  have  already  attended  their 
efforts,^  and  those  infinitely  more  evil  likely  to  ensue,  unless  they 
*^  should  be  in  some  way  arrested  in  their  career,  must  be  answered,  at 
some  period,  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  even  public  opinion. 

Your  committee  have  no  right  to  prejudge  this  cause;  or  to  an- 
ticipate how  stnet  an  account  will  be  required  of  the  grounds  of 
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motiTea,  and  how  fkr  an  honest  inTeBtagaiion  of  thenr  rea80iiabkMn» 
as  well  as  their  sinoerity,  wUl  be  neoessarj,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ei-  j 
travaganoes  of  hnman  actions.  It  is  the  bnatness  of  jour  oomnuttee 
to  applj  to  the  transaotionii  of  life  the  ordinary  eonaes  from  wbieh 
ihejreealt;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  reoommend  Ui08e 
xneasorea  whioh  may  seem  beat  adhpted  to  stay  the  progress  of  vnl 
They  feel  that  there  is  adeep  re^wnability  reating  npon  them,  and 
while  they  cannot  avoid  thdr  dnty,  they  have  no  denie  to  shink  • 
from  its  diaeharge.  | 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  action  of  the  Lec^alatnre  npon  thu 
snlgeet,  yonr  oonunittee  are  determined  to  fhlfil  their  daty  to  the  Stile 
and  to  our  common  ooontry,  in  the  most  firm  and  Mtiiftd  manner. 
In  remembering  that  they  are  men  of  Maasachnsetts,  they  are  incapar 
ble  of  meanly  ibrgetting  that  they  are  also  Americana.  However 
they  may  regret  the  condition  of  slavery  everywhere  in  the  world,  | 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  that  diseased  sensibility  which,  in  its 
commiseraticm  for  the  slave,  wilfhlly  shnts  its  eyes  against  the  ftlal 
conseqnences  of  condact  which  is  likely  to  involve  both  master  and  | 
slave  in  one  common  destmction.  Ihey  have  no  sympathy  with  tiiat 
false  benevolence,  which,  in  order  to  liberate  the  alava,  is  willing  to  | 
destroy  the  hope  of  liberty  itself  by  plon^g  the  ooontry  in  all  the 
horr&rs  of  dvil  war,  with  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  deepotiam,  the  sore 
attendants  in  its  train.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  bnt  deem  that  pMlan- 
thropy  not  only  oifidons,  bnt  extravagant  and  inexcusable,  which  wiH 
intermeddle  in  the  proper  and  peculiar  affairs  of  others,  not  odIj 
against  their  will,  bnt  to  their  manifest  and  inevitable  detriment  ^o 
those  who  are  amenable  to  no  other  argnment,  there  is  an  $fip^ 
which  this  legislatare  cannot  safely  resist  One  of  its  first  duties  here, 
is  solemnly  to  swear  that  it  will  support  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States ;  and  your  committee  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  how-th0y  ^ 
answer  the  observationof  thut  oath,  by  promoting  or  oonntenanoiDg 
those  wild  schemes,  which  cannot  bnt  deprive  their  brother  of  the 
gnaranty  which  that  Constitatzon  does  provide  for  his  security  in  the 
possession  of  his  property  and  all  its  legal  rights. 

The  appeal  which  is  addressed  to  ns  by  our  sister  States  is  indeed 
of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  character.  Its  language  is  oft^ 
ardent;  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  may  be  reprehensible.  Bnt  yoof 
committee  believe  that  the  character  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth is  somewhat  too  well  understood ;  that  its  spirit  and  honor 
are  too  well  known,  to  allow  the  Le^aturea  of  other  States  to  expect 
to  extort  any  thing  from  us  which  does  not  address  itself  to  our 
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reasonable  convictions.  They  appeal  to  onr  jastiioeas  men;  to  onr 
sympathies  as  brethren ;  to  our  patriotism  as  oiticens;  to  the  memory 
of  the  common  perils  and  triumphs  of  oor  ancestors  and  theirs ;  to  all 
the  better  emotions  of  oar  nature ;  to  our  respect  for  the  Oonstitution ; 
to  our  regard  for  the  laws;  to' our  hope  for  the  security  of  all  those 
blessings  which  the  Ukiok,  and  that  only,  can  preserve  to  us. 

In  view  of  these  motives,  therefore,  which  surely  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  and  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  your  committee  have  determined  to  recommend,  and  do 
recommend,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Legislature : 


OOMMOKWSAXTH  OT  MABeAOHUaSITS. 

In  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-Btx, 

Wherea9,  the  Legislatures  of  our  sister  States  of  Virginia,  Korth 
Oarolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  have  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  Oommonwealth,  certain  memarials  and  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  salject  of  domestic  slavery  within  their  limits; 
which  state  that  the  proceedings  of  certain  persons  therein  styled 
abolitionists,  are  dangerous  to  the  public'  peace,  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  slave  to  insurrection  and  revolt,  and  to  render  not  only  the 
property,  but  the  lives  of  our  Southern  brethren  insecure;  and, 
vh&reoBy  they  call  upon  us,  by  the  most  interesting  and  solemn  mo- 
tives, to  aid  them  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  evU ;  and,  wA^mm^ 
in  our  opinion,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  is  one  in  which,  as 
it  is  settied  by  the  Oonstitution  of  these  United  States,  we  have  no  titie 
to  interfere,  especially  without  the  consent  of  those  whose  interests 
may  be  most  dearly  affected,  by  such  a  course ;  and,  whereoi^  it  is  our 
highest  political  duty  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  with  all  the  States  of  this  great  and  happy  Union, 
and  to  discountenance  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  its  disturbance 
and  dissolution ;  therefore. 

Be  it  reiohed,  ly  the  Senate  and  Sbuee  of  JSepreemtatives,  in 
General  Court  ateembled^  and  iff  the  authority  qfihe  eame^  That  this 
Legislature,  regarding  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  as  the 
most  sacred  and  inestimable  political  inheritance  which  could  have 
been,  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  looks  indignantiy  upon  every 
thing  calculated  to  impair  its  permanency ;  and  that  we  deem  it  our  high 
duty  to  maintain  the  Union,  which  it  secures,  at  every  hazard,  and  by- 
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every  saorifioe,  not  inoondgtent  with  onr  known  duties  as  meOy 
dtixens,  and  Ohristians. 

JS^Bohedy  That  this  Legisiatnre  distincti j  disavows  an j  right  what- 
ever in  itself;  or  in  the  citizens  of  this  Oommonwealth,  to  inttffeie 
in  the  Institation  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  Boothem  States ;  it  having 
existed  therein  hefore  the  estahlishment  of  the  Oonstitation ;  it  having 
heen  recognised  b j  that  instroment ;  and  it  being  strictlj  within  their 
own  keeinng. 

EsBohsdy  That  this  Legislatoie,  regarding  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  slaveiy  as  having  already  inteirupted  the  friendlj 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  several  States  of  thk 
Union,  and  as  tending  permanentij  to  ii\}ure,  if  not  altogether  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  the  Union  itself;  and  believing  that  the  good 
expected  by  those  who  excite  its  discussion  in  the  non-slaveholding 
'  States,  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  altogether  visionaiy, 
whOe  the  immediate  and  fhture  evU  is  great  and  cotain:— does 
hereby  express  its  entire  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  upon  this 
subject  avowed,  and  the  general  measures  pursued  by  such  as  agitate 
the  question;  and  does  eamestiy  recommend  to  them  careftilly  to 
abstain  from  all  such  discussion,  and  all  such  measares  as  may  disturb 
and  irritate  the  public  mind. 

B^tolnedy  That  this  Legislature  entirely  disapproves  of  all  tiiose 
tumultuous  and  riotous  proceedings  everywhere,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ac^tation  of  this  question ; '  and  believing  that  the  good  citi- 
zens of  this  Oommonwealth  entertam  a  sacred  regard  for  the  anthar- 
ity  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  this  Leg- 
islature eamestiy  recommends  and  demands,  that  by  their  influence 
and  example,  and  by  thdr  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor,  they  will 
do  all  in  tiieir  power  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes ;  and  it 
enjoins  upon  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  the  firm  and  faithful 
disdiarge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  to  maintain  order  and  de- 
corum, and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

£e$ohed,  That  his  Excellency  the  Qovemor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  report  and  these  resolves,  to  the  Executive  of  each 
of  those  States  which  have  addressed  us  upon  the  subject 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed)  GEOBGE  LUNT. 
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IV. 


Tbb  reaolations  copied  below  are  those  referred  to  in  the  text  (p.  1 15). 
A  note  to  the  Abridgment  of  Debates  (toI.  xiiL,  p.  568),  publiahed  in 
1860,  sajB:  ^^Theee  readntions,  and  the  debate  to  which  thejgaye 
riae^  and  the  modifioationB  whidh  they  nnderwent,  and  the  final  Tote 
npon  them,  oontribnte  the  moat  important  proceeding  on  the  salyect 
of  alavery  which  haa  eyer  taken  place  in  Oongreaa.  They  were  framed 
to  declare  the  wliole  power  of  Oongreaa  npon  the  sabjeot,  and  were 
preaented  for  a  ^^  teat  vote,''  and  aa  the  fhtnre  '^  platform ^*  and  ^^per- 
manent aetUement  of  the  law  on  the  alayery  qneation.''  Th^j>a88ed 
the  Senate  in  the  following  terma  by  a  Tote  of  yeaa  85  to  nays  9 : 

1.  jEU9ohedy  That  in  tlie  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitation,  the 
States  adopting  the  same  acted  seyerally  as  free,  independent,  and 
aorereign  Statea;  and  that  each  for  iteelf  by  its  own  yolnntary  aasent, 
entered  the  Union  with  the  yiew  to  its  increased  seonrity  against  all 
dangers,  d<nHmH6  as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  more  perfect  and  secore 
enjoyment  of  its  adyantagea,  national,  political,  and  social 

2.  jRsBohedy  That  in  delegating  a  portion  of  their  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Gk>yemment,  the  Statea  retained,  seyerally, 
the  ezdonye  and  aole  right  oyer  their  own  domestic  institations  and 
police,  to  the  Ml  extent  to  which  those  powers  were  not  thos  dele- 
gated, and  are  alone  responsible  for  them ;  and  that  any  intermeddling 
of  any  one  or  more  Statea,  or  a  combination  of  their  dtizensi  with  the- 
domeatic  inatitntiona  and  police  of  the  others,  on  any  ground,  politi- 
oal,  nuval,  or  reUgions,  or  nnder  any  pretext  whateyer,  with  the  yiew 
to  their  alteration  or  anbyersion,  ia  not  warranted  by  the  Oonstita- 
tion, tending  to  endanger  the  domeatic  peace  and  tranqniUity  of  the 
Statea  interfered  with,  sabyeraiye  of  the  oljects  for  which  the  Oonsti- 
tation waa  formed,  and  by  necessary  conseqaence  tending  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  Union  itsd£ 

8.  Baohedy  That  this  Goyemment  was  institated  and  adopted  by 
the  seyeral  Statea  of  this  Union  aa  a  common  agent,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated  by  the  Oonstitation 
for  their  mutaal  secarity  and  prosperity ;  and  that  in  fiilfilment  of  this 
high  and  sacred  trost,  this  Goyemment  is  boond  so  to  exercise  its 
powers,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  inability  and  secoiity  of  the  do- 
mestic institations  of  the  States  that  compose  the  Union;  and  that  it 
ia  the  soleom  daty  of  the  Goyemment  to  resist,  to  the  extent  of  its 
21 
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oonstitntlonal  power,  all  attempts  hj  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  nse 
it  as  an  instrament  to  attack  the  domeBtio'inatitQtions  of  another,  or 
to  weaken  or  destroy  sach  institations. 

4.  Bewhed^  Tliat  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Sonthem 
and  Western  States  of  this  Union,  composes  an  important  part  of  thdr 
domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  tiieir  ancestors,  and  existing  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitation,  hy  which  it  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting an  important  element  in  the  apportionment  of  powers  among 
the  States^  and  that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  it,  can  Justify  them  or 
their  dtizens  in  open  and  systematic  attacks  thereon  with  a  view  to 
its  overthrow,  and  that  all  such  attacks  are  in  mani&st  violation  of 
the  mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other,  given 
by  the  States  respectively,  on  entering  into  the  constitutional  compact 
which  formed  the  Union,  and  as  such  are  a  manifest  breach  of  ftith, 
and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

6.  JRetohed^  That  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the 
States,  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  is 
endangering  the  ri^^ts  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and 
that  every  act  or  measure  of  Congress  deogned  to  abolish  slavery  in 
this  District  would  be  a  violation  of  the  fiuth  implied  in  the  cessions 
by  the  States  of  Yir^pnia  and  Maiyland,  and  just  cause  of  alarm  to 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable 
tendency  to  distract  and  endanger  the  Union ;  and 

BeMolMd,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  abolish  davery  in 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  exists,  would  create 
serious  alann  and  just  apprehension. in  the  States  sustaining  that  do- 
mestic institution;  would  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  any  such  Territory  who  have  been  permitted  to  settie 
with  and  hold  slaves  therein,  because  the  people  of  any  such  Terrikny 
have  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therdn,  and  because  when 
any  such  Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the 
people  thereof  will  be  entitied  to  decide  that  question  exclusively  for 
themselves. 

Resolutions  could  scarcely  have  been  contrived  more  amply  or  more 
particulariy  covering  every  point  of  contention  between  the  North 
and  the  South  than  these ;  namely,  slavery  in  the  States,  slavery  in 
the  District,  and  slavery  in  tha  Tcfrritories— the  continuance  of  the 
latter  dependent  upon  the  final  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territories. 
Tet,  while  they  doubtiess  had  the  effect  to  compose  the  public  mind 
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in  HHQ  latter  quarter,  thej  were  altogether  disregarded  by  the  Liberty 
party,  and  scaroelj  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
in  the  former. 

These  reeolntions  of  the  Senate  were  not  acted  npon  by  the  House ; 
but  soon  after  Congress  met,  at  its  following  session,  Mr.  Atherton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  (December  11th, 
1888),  covering  the  same  ground,  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  States, 
the  District,  and  the  territories.  The  final  resolution  provided,  that 
•  "  every  x>etition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or  paper,  touching 
or  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  slavery,  as  afore- 
said, or  the  abolition  thereof  shall,  on  the  presentation  thereof,  with- 
out any  further  action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  or  referred."  These  resolutions  were  passed,  in  gen- 
eral, with  very  slight  opposition ;  the  most  deciinve  have  been  evinced 
towards  the  final  one  which  included  the  above  extract.  On  this,  the 
vote  stood  126  yeas  to  73  nays,  or  nearly  a  migority  of  two-thirds  in 
its  favor. 


It  was  in  the  year  1856,  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  once 
powerful  Whig  organization,  as  described  in  the  teirt;,  that  the  Repub- 
lican, or  "geographical  '^  party,  began  distinctly  to  form  itself,  princi- 
pally under  the  auspices  of  well-known  political  managers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  But,  in  that  State,  the  efforts  of  the  antislavery  lead- 
ers among  the  Whigs  to  transfer  their  party  to  the  newly  formed 
Republican  organization  encountered  a  powerful  opposition,  and  it 
was  never  fully  accomplished.  A  large  minority,  probably  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  comprising  ^e  most  thought- 
ful and  conservative  portion  of  the  party,  refused  to  unite  with  this 
sectional  organization.  The  result  was  that  at  the  election  of  1855 
the  Republican  candidates  were  signally  defeated. 

The  proposed  fasion  was  resisted  by  Washington  Hunt,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  Francis  Granger,  William  Duer,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honored  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  party  who  remained  faith- 
ftil  to  its  constitutional  principles.  They  dearly  foresaw  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Union,  and  boldly  denounced  the  system  of  sec- 
tional strife  and  alienation  which  had  been  substituted  for  legitimate 
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par^aotioD,  aathe  mort  eflEbodTe  agency  for  gahung  political  Moend- 
enoy  in  tlie  Ganaral  GoYenunant  A  ahoii  time  befbre  the  anwin- 
bling  of  the  laA  Whig  State  Oonvention  of  Kew  York,  in  1866,  which 
had  been  called  with  the  avowed  dengn  of  dwbanding  the  party,  and 
forming  an  amalgamation  with  the  BepnblioanS)  Qoremor  Hunt 
wrote  a  letter,  which  was  widely  pnbliahed,  proteating,  with  emphatic 
eameatneas,  againat  the  oontemplated  alliance^  and  predieting  with 
remarkable  aoonraoy,  the  frtal  conaeqnenoea  which  nltimately  resolted 
from  the  movement.  Alter  niging  many  ocmdlnaiTeobjeotioDa  againat 
aectional  combinationB,  and  repeating  the  warainga  of  Waahington 
againflt  ^^partiea  foonded  on  geogn|>hical  diaerimtnationa^**  he  em- 
ployed the  fcAowing  language: 

''Believing  that  a  aectional  combination  of  thia  kind  is  frang^ 
with  danger  and  miachie^  it  doea  not  accord  with  my  viewa  ci 
daty  to  enlist  nnder  ita  banner.  In  Federal  potitica  I  am  not  pve- 
pand  to  aerre  in  any  party  which  doea  not  identify  itself  with  the 
whole  country,  by  presenting  broad  national  principles  and  a  system 
of  measores  upon  which  good  m^n  in  both  sections,  and  in  idl  the 
States  from  Maine  to  Oalifomia,  can  nnite  in  friendly  cooperation.  If 
a  Northern  antidaTery  party  ia  deairable,  it  mnst  be  deeored  that  aU 
the  people  of  the  free  Statea  ahonld  enter  into  it  The  yery  propoa- 
tion  implies  that  ve  are  to  be  met  by  the  people  of  the  Sonthem 
States  in  solid  array.  We  cannot  dose  oar  eyes  to  the  ^aotical  ten- 
dencies of  snoh  a  conflict  Its  effect  mnst  be  to  exasperate  one  part 
of  the  nation  towards  the  other  part|  and  to  weaken,  if  not  to  baniah 
those  sentiments  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  which  gare^irtii  to 
the  Constitntion.  In  snch  a  warfieure  both  sections  will  be  roused  to 
fierce  resentment  by  matnal  insult  and  denunciation,  until  either  side 
win  see  on  the  other  aliena  and  enemies,  instead  of  friends  and  feUow- 
citizens;  and,  in  a  word,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  people. 

**  It  is  contended  that  the  Union  is  too  strong,  if  not  too  sacred,  to 
be  endangered  by  angry  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
This  may  be  true  while  the  contest  is  confined  to  a  band  of  .sectional 
l^adiators ;  but  how  long  the  Federal  compact  would  surrive  a  partisan 
straggle  between  the  people  of  the  free  States  and  the  people  of  the 
stave  States,  or  to  what  degree  mutual  wrath  and  yengeance  may  be 
indulged  with  safety,  are  problems  upon  which  I  choose  not  to  specn* 
late.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ezpriefls  my  conviction,  that  if  the 
time  shall  ever  come  when  frutemal  kindness  and  sympathy  between 
the  States  shall  be  eztingnished  in  the  popular  breast,  and  when  the 
sectional  animosity  which  is  avowed  in  some  quarters  ahall  become 
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the  oommon  sentimeiit  of  the  American  people,  the  Union  vill  be  no 
longer  worth  preserymg.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  Union  eetabliflhed 
bj  Washington-  and  his  compatriots  on  the  broad  foundation  of  com- 
mon interests,  friendly  ties,  and  national  patriotism/' 


VL 

Thb  external  aspect  of  the  affair  off  Charleston  which  ^*  precipi- 
tated'' the  war,  is  as  that  of  a  boj  ^*  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  who  plaoea 
a  chip  on  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  dares  his  competitor  to  knock  it  off. 
Bat  eyen  if  warlike  matters  had  been  brought  to  an  issae  by  the  un- 
designed exhibition  of  the  fleet,  it  would  be  no  more  smrpriring  than 
a  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  history  of  the  OrimeaA  invasion. 
He  declares  that  event  to  have  been  brought  aboat  by  means  of  a 
cogent  despatch  to  Lord  Baglan,  drawn  up  by  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle, 
who  was  in  favor  of  war,  and  read  by  him  at  a  cabinet-meeting  after 
dinner,  when  a  mqority  of  the  ministers  present  had  sank  into  a  pro- 
found sleep;  to  which  despatch  the  prime  minister  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  have  urged  controlling  objections,  had 
they  remained  awake,  at  a 'moment  so  critical.  The  orders  to  the 
American  fleet  may  have  been  issued  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, once  it  is  well  known  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
entertained  quite  discordant  opinions  in  the  case  in  question ;  at  least, 
up  to  a  very  late  moment  before  the  event.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be 
said  of  certain  members  of  the  administration,  as  Clarendon  remarks 
of  Fairfax,  Generalissimo  of  the  Parliament  forces,  under  whom  Crom- 
well served  as  Lieutenant-general:  "Fairfax  wished  for  nothing  that 
Cromwell  did,  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass.'' 
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12ma    Cloth. 
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"^he  Young  Stepmother,"  etc,  etc.    With  twelve    illustra- 
tions.   8vo. 
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"  A  new  story  by  this  popular  writer  is  always  welcome.  THe  ;  Clever  W®! 
man  of  the  Family,'  Is  one  of  her  best ;  bright,  sharp,  and  piquant."-iror|riw<J 
Courant. 
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Illustrations.     8vo. 

»  This  work,  which  Is  by  fiu*  the  best  of  the  lUr  and  gifted  Anthor  ess.  Is  the 
most  interesting  book  of  fiction  that  has  appeared  for  years.  **—0(Hro  ilTews. 

**  It  Is  a  strange,  exciting,  and  extremely  Interesting  tale,  well  and  beantl- 
ftilly  written.  It  Is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the 
present  dMy,^^— Indianapolis  Oa^etU. 

"  A  story  In  which  truth  and  fiction  are  skUfUlly  blended.  It  has  quite  an 
air  of  truth,  and  lovers  of  the  marveUous  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  interesting.** 
—Boston  Beoordsr. 
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H.  WiLua  Baxlbt,  ILD.  Widi  nnmenma  SlnstratioDa.  Svo. 
682  pp.     Cloth. 

*'  With  great  power  of  obeervatton,  nraeh  hifomuttloa,  a  rapid  snd  grapble 
■trie  the  author  presents  a'Wyid- and  instmctiTe  picture.  •  He  k.ft^  In  hto 
•trletoTM,  eireeplng  in  his  jadgments,  bat  bb  Dftets  are  anqueitionable,  and  his 
moUree  and  Us  ttandard  of  Jadgmeat  Juat."— ^Ifratiif  Argu*.     -  - 

**  HIa  work  will  be  fboad  to  contain  a  greal  deal  of  Talneble  infonnation, 
raaqy.  eaKgeaUve  refleciiona,  and  much  graphic  and  Interesting  deecrlptlons.'*-— 
PorUoM  Eatprtm. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Roman 

Empire.  The  Boyle  Lectares  for  the  year  1864.  DeUvezed  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  by  Chablbs  Mbbitalb,  B.D.« 
Rector  of  Lawford,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
CommonB,  author  of  *'  A  History  of  the  Romans  uider  the  Em- 
pire." •8vo.    267  pp. 

**  No  man  liTing  is  better  (laalifled  to  diseoas  the  snbiect  of  this  Tolame,  and 
he  has  done  it  with  marked  ability.  He  has  done  it,  moreover,  in  the  Interest  of 
Ohrifltian  truth,  and  manifests  thorough  appreciation  of  the  splritaal  nature  and 
elements  of  (]hrislianitj."—JffoaA^s2<«C 

"The  author  is  admirably  qaallfled  from  his  Mstorleal  studies  to  connect  the- 
ology with  fscts.    The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  it  is  treated  with  candor,  vigor,  . 
and  abundant  command  of  materials  to  bring  out  Its  salient  points."— ifoKoa 
TraiforipU 

Christian  Ballads.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  AL  Cz^vklakd  Goxe,  D!D.,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 
Blnstrated  by  John  A.  Hows.  1  toL,  8vo.  •  14  foil  page  en- 
grayings,  and  nearly  60  head  and  tail  pieces. 


"  These  ballads  have  gained  for  the  author  an  enviable  distiaction;  this  woik 
sunds  almost  without  a  rivaL"— C%i(st»aA  TifMt. 

"Not,aIone  do  they  breathe  a  beauttftal  religious  and  OhrlsttanUke  iplritv 
there  is  much  real  and  true  poetry  in  them."— ifome  JownaL 

Mount  Vernon,  and  other  Poems. 

ByHABvrrRiCK.    12mo.> 


^  **  Fresh  and  original  in  style  and  In  thought.  •  e  e  ^^11  be  read  with  madi 
satisfaction."— OZeoetoiul  Lwdtr. 
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The    Internal    Revenue   Laws. 

Act  appioTed  Jane  80, 1864,  as  amended,  and  the  Aot  amenda- 
tory thereof  approyed  Maroh  8, 1865.  With  copious  margmal 
references,  a  complete  Analytical  Index,  and  Tables  of  Taxa- 
tion.   Compiled  by  Hobaoe  Dbesbeh.    8to. 

**  An  Indlfpennble  book  for  erery  dtlsen.** 

**  An  aceurata  and  certainly  a  rtrj  completa  and  oonyeniant  maanaL**— Om- 
ffrsffoiUmalUL 

Speeches  and    Occasional  Ad- 

dresses.    ByJoHNA^Diz.   2voIs.,  8to.    With  portrait    Cloth. 

"This  coIlecClon  Is  designed  chiefly  to  make  those  who  are  to  come  after  ns 
acquainted  with  the  part  I  hare  borne  la  the  national  movement  daring  a  qaar- 
ter  of  a  eentary  of  extraordinary  activity  and  excitement.**-- A}<rac<yVom  J>ed' 
ieatUm, 

"  General  DIx  has  done  a  good  service  to  American  statesmanship  and  liter- 
ature by  pabUshing  in  a  collected  form  the  firoits  of  his  ripe  experience  and 
maaiy  Bagacity.*'^iirew  York  Tribune 

The  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 

To  which  are  added  Reasons  for  Dissentmg  from  the  Philosophy 
of  M.  CoMTE.  -  By  Hbbbbrt  Spencer,' Anther  of '^Blnstra* 
tions  of  Universal  Progress,"  "  Edncation,"  "  First  Principles," 
**  Essays :  Moral,  Political,  and  ifisthetic,"  and  the  "  Principles 
of  Psychology."     12mo. 

**  In  a- brief,  bat  dear  manner,  elaborates  a  plan  of  elassifleatlon.**— ZRzr^ord 
Cburant.  .        , 

*'  One  of  the  most  original  and  deep  thinkers  of  the  age.  *  *  *  Will  greatly 
assist  all  who  desire  to  stady  Mental  PUloeophy.*'— />Aikkf«^A<a  /VeM. 

Orlean  Lamar,  and  Other  Poems, 

by  Sarah  E.  Knowlks.    12mo.    Cloth. 

"  Not  only  lively  and  attractive  with  fancy,  but  it  has  the  excellence  of  be- 
ing pare,  moral,  and  GhrisUan.**— l^cM^fioiM  MemkL 

Lyrical  Recreations. 

By  SAMUEL  WARD.    Large  12mo.    Cloth. 

"  There  Is  a  wealth  of  beanty  which  discovers  itoelf  the  more  we  linger  over 
the  book. "-- •Towrao^  qf  Omnmerce. 

*•  Its  pages  bear  abundant  evidence  of  taste  and  calUxreJ^SprinQ^eld  B&- 
publican. 
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Lyra  Anglicana ;  or,  A'  Hymnal 

of  3iwred  PMtrj.  .Stleetod  fimn  I2ie  beM  Ei^;li8h  writer^  and 
armnged  after  the  oider  of  the  Apostlei?  Creed.  Bj  the  Ber. 
Geoiiob  T.  BID8l^  U.A. 

"  As  beaotlftil  and  Talaable  a  coUecUoo  of  Bacred  Poetry  m  has  cyer  mar 
peared."— iSr.  LouU  PreM. 

**  Will  be  foand  rtrj  attracUTa  lh>ia  the  warm  derotlonal  tone  thaipcrradcs 
IL"— JV^  York  Timsa. 

*'  Uoch  of  tho  poeify  is  not  found  la  AaMrican  repriBta.**--<?^epei  Meatm^ 
fftr, 

Lyi^a  Americana ;  or,  Yerses  of 

Praise  and  Faith,  from  American  Poets.  Selected  and  arrajiged 
bjr  the  Rev.  Geobob  T.  Rider,  MA.     12mo. 


**  They  are  coHeetlons  of  the  most  beaatlfta  andtoadiln^  poetic  expresslonB  of 
doToUon.**— 7^  C^rotUcU. 

**  The  coUectloD  is  purely  American ;  the  lyrics  are  all  fMI  of  derotiofl  and 
praise.    Unusual  taste  has  been  evinced  la  the  selection  of  the  poetry."— Troy 

OnRadiation.    The  "Rede  "Lee- 

ttVD,  delivBred  in  the  Senate  Hoaae  before  the  UniTernty  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  Tuesday,  Hay  16,  1865,  by  John  Tthdall,  F.B^SL, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Instftate  and  in 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Author  of  **  Heat  oonaidered  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion."    12mo.     Cloth. 

Contributions  to  the    Geology 

and  the  Ph  jsical  Geography  of  Mexico,  including  a  Geological 
and  Topographical  Map,  with  profiles  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nuning  districts.  Together  with  a  graphic  description  of 
an  ascent  of  the  volcano  Popocatepetl.  Edited  by  Baron  F. 
W.  Ton  EoLorrsiBiR.     Iiaige  Sro,     Illustrated,      doth. 

"  The  general  interest  excited  on  this  continent  as  well  as  in  Europe  by  late 
political  events  In  Mexico,  where  a  wide  field  for  mining  and  land  specttlation 
is  about  to  be  opened  again  to  foreign  industry  and  foreign  capital,  has  indnced 
mc  to  submit  to  the  public  two  interesting  pablicatlons  of  this  highly  favored 
region."— JRrfroo^/rom  IrUroductioH, 
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Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar. 

Par  a  M.  I.  Napolbon  m.    Tome  Premier.    Bvo.    With  Maps 
and  Portrait 


*'  No  work  has  excited  as  much  attention  u  the  life  of  Jnliofl  Cflcsar,  hj  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  which  has  been  so  many  yean  In  preparation.  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  procuring  material  and  examining  lo- 
calities."—Jffos.  Bepublioan. 

*'  We  are  glad  to  see  tt  In  this  fbrm,  because  we  get  a  clearer  insight  Into  the 
illustrious  author  through  his  own  Temacular.  The  original  gives  the  best  spirit 
of  a  book/and  it  is  always  to  be  preferred.**— .fiM<of»  GoMiU. 

The  Handbook    of  Dining,,  or 

Corpulency  and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered ;  comprising 

the  Art  of  Ditiing  on  Correct  Principles,  Consistent  with  Easy 

Digestion,  the  Avoidance  of  Corpulency,  and  the  Cure  of 

Leanness.    Together  with  special  remarks  on  the  subjects. 

By  pRitLAT-SAVAMW,  author  of  the  "  Physiologie  du  Gout." 

Translated  by  L.  F.  Siupson.     12mo.    Cloth. 

*'  This  Is  a  book  that  almost  everybody  will  wish  to  read,  as  almost  every  one 
is  either  too  fleshy  or  too  lean,  and  consequently  will  desire  to  see  what  direc- 
tions 80  eminent  a  writer  as  Savarin  gives  to  prevent  one  and  cure  the  other. 
The  volume  contains  curious  facts  and  suggestions,  and  some  xtry  valuable 
ones."— £iMl4r»  Argua, 


Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing,  or 

Every  Being  that  WUls  a  Creative  First  Cause.    By  Rowland 
G.  Hazard.     12mo,  pp.  466.    Cloth. 
"  It  Is  a  very  admirable  work ;  a  book  for  thinkers.**— AM<0n  OoMtU, 
*  **  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  ito  style  is  clear  and 
its  arguments  both  strong  and  well  put."— TAs  Me 


Beatrice.     By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  Queen  Mab,"  etc.,  etc.    Three 
volumes  in  one.    12mo.    Cloth.  '  ' 

**  This  Is  one  of  the  best  novels  published  In  a  long  time.  The  authoress  has 
achieved  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  (be  literary  world  as  a  romance 
writer.  This  is  her  last  great  effort,  and  it  is  a  remarkably  Interesting  one. 
The  plot  is  a  candid  tobodiment  of  great  ideas  and  action.'*— 7K^  TVmes. 

*'  The  scene  b  laid  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  insight  into  cer- 
tain phases  of  social  life  which  It  gives  is  curious.  The  heroine  *  Beatrice '  is  a 
striking  character.  The  plotting  Frenchman  'Gervoise*  is  also  drawn  with 
coDsammate  art.  In  a^ord,  there  is  more  real  sturdy  stuff  In  Beatrice  than  in 
a  score  of  the  current  novels  of  the  ^."—Albany  Svening  Jowmal, 
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Report  of  the  Council  of  Hy- 

gleae  and^^blic  Health  of  the  Citizens'  AssodfttiOQ  of  New 

York  upon  the  StnitAiy  Conditton  of  the  dij.    Published 

with  an  introductory  statement,  by  ord6r  of  the  Cooncil  of 

the  Citixens*  Association.    Large  Syo,  860  pp.    niastrated 

with  numerous  maps,  plans,  and  sketches.    Cloth: 

**  If  deTotod  to  a  mlnnta  aeeoant  of  the  eaiues  of  diseue,  death,  and  mla- 
•ry,  and  of  the  aaoltaiy  refonna  needful  to  arrest  those  evila.*'— ilTeio  Tork  JB»- 

**  No  Tolame  of  Intenser  interest  has  erer  seen  the  light  in  this  city  than  this 
reeord  of  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  The  inyestlgaUons  liare  been  most 
thorongfa."— ^ew  Yorib  Faj^r, 

*'  The  result  is  no  mere  ooUectlon  of  statistics,  but  interesting,  deeplj  Intei^ 
estlng  rehearsals  of  facts."— iTeio  Torib  Gmmercial  AdverUMr. 

Social  Statics ;    or,  The  Condi- 

tions  Essential  to  Human  Happiness  Specified,  and  the  first  of 
them  developed.  .  By  Herbert  Spehckr.  Author  of  "  Illus- 
trations of  Progress,"  ^  Essays :  Moral,  Folitica],^d  .£sthe- 
tic,'»  "Education,"  "Prindples.of  Biology,"  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  eta  With  a  notice  of  the  author,  and  a  sied 
portrait    Large  12mo,  618  pp.    Cloth. 

**  The  topics  of  the  book  win  be  fonnd  to  be  treated  in  a  masterly  manner. 
It  is  a  work  that  thinking  men  will  delight  to  read,  and  one  which  all  would 
profit  by  reading."— .AMfom  Argus. 

"He  is  a  profound  and  earnest  thinker,  and  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of 
discussing  abstract  questions  in  a  way  to  interest  erery  class  of  readers."— 
CMeago  ChrUUan  lUnts, 


The  Correlation  and  Conserva- 

tion  of  Forces.  A  Series  of  Expositions,  by  Pro£  Grots,  Pro£ 
Helmboltz,  Dr.  Hater,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Lisuo,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  with  an  Introduction  and  brief  Biographical  No- 
tices of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  new  yiews,  by  Edward  L. 
TouMANB,  M.  D.  *  "  The  highest  law  in  physical  science  which 
our  faculties  permit  us  to  percdve,  the  conserration  of  force." 
— ^Dr.  Faraday.     One  thick  Tolume,  12mo,  488  pp.    Cloth. 

**  These  papers  are  inyaluable  to  scientific  men  and  scholars,  and  should 
hare  an  extensircreadlng."— 7>t)y  Daily  TbMs. 

**  Their  expositions  are  remailcably  free  from  tediniealities,  and  are  written 
in  a  style  which  renders  them  suited  fbr  popular  reading."— IRMie  Jimmal, 

**  Will  be  read  with  profound  attention  by  thoughtful  men.**— iT.  Y,  O&ferver. 
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Whatever  slayeSy  therefore,  were  freed  in  fiict,  dario^  tk 
war,  were  freed,  not  by  the  operation  of  law,  or  by  the  effect 
of  any  decree ;  but  as  an  accident  of  the  war,  by  the  passage 
of  a  Bnperior  force  through  certain  portions  of  the  slaie 
States,  the  march  of  which  they  joined  either  voluntarily,  or 
because  they  had  no  other  resource,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
devastation  of  the  country.  And  the  question  goes  mncli 
deeper  than  any  mere  &ct  of  emancipation,  by  acddent  or 
otherwise;  since  it  involves  the  original,  present,  and  fotnre 
state-right  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  hold  shives,  or  to 
establish  any  other  organized  system  of  labor  for  an  excep- 
tional class  of  the  population  which  the  States  themsdres 
may  choose.  The  proclamation  of  the  late  President,  and 
the  Acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are,  of  conrsc. 
admitted  to  be  nugatory,  by  the  requirement  of  the  preeeiit 
administration,  for  the  constitutional  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  for  this  purpose.  If  this  amendment  be  toI- 
untarily  acceded  to  by  the  States,  and  not  under  duress,  the 
embarrassment  by  which  the  proceeding  would  be  otherwHf 
attended  is  removed.  For  the  question  may  well  arise,  o^ 
what  validity  is  a  constitutional  provision,  obtained  by  the 
force  of  dictation,  on  the  part  of  either  civil  or  mibtary 
authority?  Or,  adopted  by  conventions  representing  bat* 
handful  of  the  people  ?  Or,  in  States,  whose  position  in  the 
Union  is  so  unsettled,  that  they  are  without  representatiofl 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  6^ 
of  emancipation  makes  no  difference  to  the  moral  or  phuo- 
sophical  aspect  of  the  case.    The  bestowal  of  civil  ^eedoai 
upon  a  large  body  of  persons  incapable  of  its -rational  vs^ 
certainly  seems  contrary  to  reason.    To  aooompany  sad^^ 
enfranchisement  with  the  gift  of  privileges  and  powers,  vbK^     i 
imply  in  a  republic,  the  exercise  of  the  best  inteUectnal  and    , 
moral  qualities  of  the  citizen,  would  appear  like  either  inoon- 
sideration  or  indifference  to  the- best  good  of  the  State.  ^ 
the  negroes,  as  a  class,  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  and,!^     | 
this  country,  also  by  habit,  that  the  use  of  freedom  ca>^ 
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but  prove  injurious  to  themselves  and  others,  and  relatively 
to  the  whole  system  of  civil  polity,  their  enfranchisement, 
except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled!  If  it  throws  upon  their  own  re- 
sources the  helpless  beings,  most  of  whom  have  little  other 
resource  than  so  to  perish  miserably,  it  becomes  a  great  na- 
tional wrong.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negro  question  is  rapidly  solving  it- 
self— cruelly  for  the  black  man,  prejudicially  for  the  white. 
In  fact,  the  unhappy  black  man  is  himself  the  principal  su^ 
ferer.  ^  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  master  is  undoubtedly 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden  by  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves. 
If  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  frequently  capricious  labor  of  his 
servants,  he  provided  for  their  support  in  in£tncy  and  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  law  required  of  him  this  care,  and 
enforced  its  demand ;  and  interest,  besides,  to  refer  to  no  other 
motive,  made  it  imperative  upon  him.  In  relieving  the 
master,  therefore,  of  this  obligation,  the  negro  is  deprived  of 
the  legal  countenance  and  protection  which  was  its  mutual 
condition.  Indeed,  emancipation  can  only  mean,  in  general, 
deterioration,  and  the  substantial  extinction  of  the  race — ^the 
white  man's  interest  promoted,  the  black  man's  welfare 
totally  overlooked  or  disregarded.  And  this  decay  of  the 
racQ  must  be  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  that  of 
the  aboriginal  people  of  the  land.  For  they  had  the  horse, 
the  shaft,  the  gun,  the  prairie,  the  hunting  grounds,  the  great 
rivers,  and  the  ocean-lakes ;  the  warrior-council,  often  saga- 
cious and  wise ;  the  tribal  wars,  bringing  into  action  the  best 
qualities,  at  least,  of  savage  life,  and  the  free  heavens  over 
their  heads  as  they  roamed  whithersoever  they  would.    But 

'  Probably,  no  more  significant  and  forcible  illustration  of  negro  freedom 
could  be  offered,  than  by  the  following  inadent  of  1866,  related  hi  the  At- 
lanta (Qa.)  InUUigmcer,  as  told  to  the  editor  by  a  friend : 

'<  Cktming,"  he  says,  "  to  Atlanta,  on  Monday  last,  I  saw  an  old  freed  woman 
lying  on  the  side  of  the  road,  dead,  and  two  younger  ones  standing  by  her 
remuns.    I  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with  her.    The  reply  from  one 
of  the  girls  was,  '  She  perish  to  def,  rir ;'  but  she  fm^  dough.*  ** 
20 
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the  negro  must  oling  forever  to  the  white  man,  and  totk 
white  man's  habitations.  He  mnst  be  always  the  infenot 
and  the  dependabt — ^practically  a  slave,  with  none  of  the 
benefits  or  claims  which  snch  a  condition  imposes  upon  the 
snperior.  The  lesson  thns  tanght  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  abolition  may  yet  retnm  to  "  plague  the  inventor." 

In  fact,  the  end  of  the  Republican  movement  has- corre- 
sponded with  its  beginning.  Just  as  the  Top^a  oonstHotiom 
adopted  by  the  antislavery  party  in  Kansas,  and  roted  f<ir 
by  the  entire  Republican  party  in  Congress,  provided  for  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  ftom  the 
embryo  State — so,  in  the  emancipation  finally  forced  npon 
him  in  the  country  at  large,  hia  own  wel&re  has  seemed  t<^ 
constitute  no  part  of  the  motive  of  action.  The  real  motive 
was  obviously  political,  not  philanthropicaL  So  that  «n  "»• 
partial  review  of  the  whole  subject  may  lead  to  the  ineritable 
conclusion,  that  the  views  of  those  denounced  as  "proslaTerr 
men"  were  not  only  just  to  their  Southern  fellow-citiieD'^ 
under  the  Constitution,  but  rational  and  humane,  also;  wMe, 
judging  the  antislavery  party  by  its  conduct  rather  bjits 
professions,  it  can  only  be  thought  that  its  "  tender  mercies 
are  cruel*'  But  in  this  view  of  the  momentous  question,  rt 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  for  the  eflsential 
welfere  of  both  races  and  of  the  entire  country,  the  evegtaal 
convictions  of  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious  people,  wul 
lead  them  to  seek,  at  least,  some  substantial  modificatioD  oi 
any  solution  of  it  which  has  been  yet  reached. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  condition  of  the  coQO- 
try,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  slaves  had  been  msAe  fl^ 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  At  that  period,  tbe 
South  was  richer  by  far  than  the  North.  It  was  the  di^ 
ence  between  the  genial  climate  and  exuberant  soU  of  ^°® 
one,  arid  the  harsher  elements  with  which  nature  had  encot^ 
passed  the  other.  The  more  profitable  business  of  tbe  Soutt 
was  agriculture,  of  the  North  commerce ;  the  one,  develop^ 
promoted,  and  controlled  within  itself;  the  other,  subject  to 
its  inherent  and  proverbial-  chances,  and  the  dictation  p' 
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caprice  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  Sontb,  life  was  easy,  pros- 
perous, and  often  careless;  in  the  North,  it  was  commonly 
hard,  and  the  returns  of  labor  and  enterprise  were  compara- 
tively small  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Had  the  slaves  been 
then  liberated,  they  would  doubtless  have  hung  a  burden 
upon  their  former  owners;  yet  one  of  fitr  less  account  than 
now,  since  they  were  then  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  part 
as  numerous  as  they  have  subsequently  become.  With  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  would  have  ceased  also,  upon 
the  moment,  the  foreign  traffic  in  slaves,  instead  of  provision 
being  made  for  its  legalized  continuance  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty  years,  enriching  the  North  which  transported  the 
negroes  from  Africa,  and  adding  continually  to  the  black 
population  of  the  South.  Doubtless,  the  Southern  States 
would  soon  have  established  suitable  municipal  regulations, 
to  counteract  the  constitutional  indolence  of  the  colored  race, 
to  compel  them  to  labor,  at  a  proper  rate  of  remuneration,  and 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  toil  It  is  manifest  that,  with 
such  an  organized  system  of  comparatively  imcostly  labor, 
and  favored  by  every  natural  advantage,  the  South  must 
have  gained  still  more  rapidly  than  before  upon  the  North, 
the  chief  activities  of  which  were  deyoted  to  the  uncertain 
and  competing  interests  of  commerce,  and  from  the  ungenial 
soil  of  which  the  farmer  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  his 
family.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  extension  of  free- 
dom to  the  negro  would  have  operated  as  a  check  of  incalcu- 
lable force  upon  the  struggling  and  doijjbtful  fortunes  of  the 
common  country.  It  might  have  thrown  back  its  course  of 
progress  for  very  many  years,  if  the  republic  thus  could  have 
survived  at  alL  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  surviyed,  amid 
the  fierce  contests  which  then  embroiled  the  nations ;  since  it 
was  only  by  the  use  and  development  of  the  means  it  had 
then  in  possession,  which  soon  became  of  such  yast  conse- 
quence to  itself,  and  to  other  powers,  that  the  young  repub- 
lic was  strengthened  and  its  rapid  advancement  secured.  In 
a  word,  the  prosperity  of  the  North  owes  its  most  efiective 
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impulse  to  the  organized  and  compulsory  system  of  labw 
kept  up  at  the  South.  The  settlement  of  the  West,  to  en- 
courage which  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  bad  gen- 
erously given  up  to  the  common  country  the  immense  tract* 
of  territory  held  by  them,  and  now  constituting  many  of  the 
most  powerful  States  of  the  Union,  was  largely  due  to  dis- 
couragements to  labor  at  the  North,  before  the  establishment 
of  its  extensive  manufacturing  system*  The  vast  product  of 
the  great  staple  of  the  South,  by  means  of  its  amply  suffi- 
cient mode  of  labor,  suggested  and  Aimished  the  foundation 
for  those  manufactures,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  ccntory, 
have  so  promoted  the  fortunes  of  the  North,  and  made  it 
what  it  could  never  otherwise  have  been,  the  competitor  of 
Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  is  really  but  a  single  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  country  to  the  state  before  the  war.  To  effect  that  res- 
toration should  be  the  paramount  object.  It  was  for  this 
object  that  the  country  fought ;  and  without  keeping  it  con- 
spicuously in  view,  certainly  it  would  have  been  impOfloWe 
to  set  the  war  on  foot,  to  any  effective  purpose,  in  the  North. 
This  obstacle  results  from  precisely  the  same  causes  wbich 
led  to  the  war.  It  is  dread  of  Union  between  the  former 
elements  of  union  in  the  North  and  the  South,  involving  the 
loss  of  political  power  by  the  radical  Republicans  themselves. 
But  if  slavery,  as  was  formerly  alleged,  was  the  bond  of  v- 
liance  between  these  elements,  and  that  bond  is  broken— 
then,  surely,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  resistance  to 
restoration,  except  the  mere  partisan  desire  to  hold  the  sn* 
thority  of  one  section  over  the  other,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
united  sentiment  between  the  main  body  of  the  people  in  both. 
But  the  result  of  unreasonable  opposition  must  necesssnl/ 
be,  a  thorough  overturn  of  political  organization  in  the 
North,  and  the  reinstatement  of  a  wiser,  moremagnaniino°^ 
more  patriotic  class  of  men  in  stations  of  honor  atid  tmst 
Indeed,  it  seems  evident  that  such  a  change  of  sentiment 
cannot  be  long  deferred.  In  every  sense  and  in  every  rels- 
tion,  the  country  is  weakened  by  the  present  state  of  things  t 
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and  the  longer  it  continues,  the  more  the  danger  grows,  of  a 
gradual,  but  none  the  less  fatal,  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Republican  system*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  reviving  good  sense  and  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
Northern  States  will  not  long  permit  the  whole  country  to 
suffer,  by  the  unreasonable  exclusion  of  the  people  of  the 
South  from  the  mutually  beneficial  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 
This  would  be  a  mistake  simUar  to  that  committed  by  the 
better-disposed  men  of  the  Republican  organization,  who ' 
wanted  no  war,  but  yet  allowed  the  country  to  be  dragged 
into  war,  by  the  managing  and  mercenary  politicians  on  the 
outskirts  of  their  party.  So  that,  in  the  end,  many  of  the 
warmest  Mends  of  a  peaceable  Union  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  a  Union  imperilled  as  well  by  the  machi- 
nations of  disunionists  at  the  North  as  in  the  South ;  and  those 
Northern  disunionists,  when  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  and 
dragged  heavily  after  McOlellan  was  displaced,  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  name  which  they  had  formerly  so  de- 
rided, and  to  profess  themselves  as  of  a  "  Union  party,"  in 
order  to  spur  public  interest  and  to  save  the  utter  wreck 
which  all  things  foreboded,  under  the  policy  which  they  had 
thus  far  pursued.  But,  in  any  event,  the  course  of  policy 
now  marked  out  by  the  radical  leaders  must  necessarily,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  soon  transfer  to  the 
North  a  controversy  so  unreasonably  kept  up  with  the  South, 
after  its  causes  have  ceased ;  and,  perhaps,  future  elections 
may  be  decided  upon  wiser  and  broader  principles  than  of 
late. 

And  the  final  resolution  of  this  point  will  test  the  whole 
question  which  has  been  in  dispute.  That  question  was, 
practically,  not  of  bondage  or  emancipation  for  negroes,  on 
their  own  account ;  but  whether,  in  solving  this  problem,  the 
country  itself  should  retain  its  ancient  political  rights  and 
still  be  free,  or  should  become  subject  to  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, forced  upon  it  by  party  action.  For,  whether  negro 
slavery  actually  exist  or  not,  the  country  can  be  neither 
free  nor  safe  until  this  matter  becomes  again  the  individual 
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oonoem  of  the  Beversd  States  alone,  withoat  snbjedioii  to 
any  interference  whatever  by  the  General  Government  We 
may  aay,  that  the  Sonth  has  lost  its  slaves  by  rebellion;  tnd, 
so  £Ekr  as  this  is  a  mere  incident  of  &Gty  unavoidable  by  tbe 
fortunes  of  war,  it  would  have  np  effect  upon  the  qneitbn  of 
oonstitutional  liberty.  We  may  say,  that  the  South  deserved 
to  lose  them  by  its  revolt;  but  the  important  point  is, 
whether,  in  their  particular  loss,  suffered  otherwise  thsn  as  a 
passing  incident  of  war,  the  whole  body  of  States,  and  hence 
the  country  at  large,  does  not  thereby  lose  its  own  constitu- 
tional immunities.  For  national  legislation  to  such  sn  end, 
or  executive  dictation  producing  such  a  result,  is  revolntion, 
not  restoration;  without  whioK  the  States  cannot  beeqiuli 
and,  oonjiequently,  neither  they,  nor  the  country  of  which 
they  are  constituent  parts,  can  be  free.  For  sooh  a  reroliir 
tion  changes  the  .principle  and  practice  of  our  Repuhliean 
system,  abrogates  the  constitution  on  which  we  should  rest, 
and  gives  us  practically,  a  consolidated^  instead  of  a  popolar, 
frame  of  Government.  Hence,  therefore,  the  opposition  of 
enlightened  citizens,  friends  of  popular  rights,  to  the  whole 
(so-caUed)  Republican  movement,  froin  its  beginning  to  the 
end.  That  movement  was  compulsory,  and  therefore  des- 
potic, and  never  had  any  title  to  the  name  of  Republican. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  hardly  endurable  upon  the 
freemen  of  the  American  States,  to  suppose  that  they  wool^i 
long  tamely  suffer  under  the  loss  of  public  liberty  necessanlf 
involved  in  the  centralization  of  power,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  constituting  the  North  the  master  of  the  Sooth. 
There  can  be  no  real  freedom  to  the  United  States^  until  the 
equality  of  all  its  States  is  redstabliahed ;  and  the  best  hope 
which  an  American  citizen  can  indulge  tor  the  welfare  of  re- 
publican institutions  is,  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  an 
order  of  the  President,  outside  of  the  prescribed  sphere  of  hi^ 
constitutional  authority,  will  have  no  more  force  than  an 
order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace — ^to  the  end,  that  it  may  again 
become,  as  it  was  originally  instituted — ^^  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.'' 
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There  are  those,  doubtless,  who,  while  no  burden  presses 
upon  themselves  individually,  will  see  nothing  in  the 
future  but  the  greatness  and  strength  of  a  reinvigorated 
republic.  There  were  those,  in  another  age,  who  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  coming  of  the  youthful- 
Macedonian  conqueror — if  the  lessening  of  Athens,  yet  the 
glory  of  Greece.  But  it  was  the  death  of  liberty.  It  was 
the  first  fatal  sweep  of  "  decay's  effacing  fingers."  It  was 
the  turn  from  freedom  to  despotism,  from  despotism  to 
anarchy,  and  thence  the  subjection  of  the  free  States  of  Greece,* 
as  the  province  of  a  strange  people.  Then  followed  the  de- 
'cline  from  civilization  to  barbarism,  and  the  "progress" 
bearing  on,  through  ages  of  darkness,  the  inextinguishable 
light  of  a  name. 

Indeed,  this  question  must,  ere  long,  present  itself  with 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  rational  minds  of  American 
freemen — whether  they  are  willing  that  anti-republican  in- 
stitutions shall  be  forced  upon  them  in  a  Republican  name 
— ^to  submit  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  inestimable  bequest  of  their  fathers,  to  the 
purposes  of  an  incongruous  organization,  whose  proper  func- 
tions have  ceased— or  will  confer  together,  exercise  their  rea- 
son, rise  above  a  partisan  Congress,  should  it  prove  sifbh,  and 
whatever  other  obstacles  may  be  in  their  way,  and  place 
their  country  once  more  upon  the  free  and  splid  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  a  Constitution,  but  a 
sheet  of  parchment  without  an  honest  Union ;  a  Union,  but 
a  soulless  name,  without  the  reestablished  Constitution* 
Thus  only  can  the  republic  be  "  Peace." 
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THE  EXTRACT  BELOW  IS  FROM  A  WORK  ENTITLED  "TH»  8^^^*"^^ 
WAR  IN  AMERICA,"  BY  MR.  J.  P.  BHAFFHER.  PUBLISHED  IN  LOHDOS 
AND  NEW  YORK,  IN  18681 

"  The  following  deacription  of  Sonthem  life  was  written  in  1823,  b/ 
H%jor-General  Qoitman,  a  native  of  New  York,  to  his  hOier.  is  i^ 
was  tlien,  so  it  is  now  (1862).    The  letter  is  foil  of  truth : '' 

Oar  har  is  quartered  at  different  coanky  seats — ^not  boarding;  > 
Mississippi  planter  would  be  insulted  bj  such  a  proposal^  but  we  ^ 
eigoying^the  hospitalities-  tiiat  are  offered  to  us  on  all  sides.  ^ 
awful  pestilence  in  the  city  brings  out,  in  strong  relief^  the  pecautf 
virtues  of  this  people.  The  mansions  of  the  planners  are  thrown  op^ 
to  all  comers  and  goers  free  of  charge.  Whole  &milles  have  t^ 
quarters  daring  the  epidemic,  and  country  wagons  are  sent  ds^y  ^ 
the  verge  of  the  smitten  dty  with  fowls,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  gi«fttt*^ 
distribution  to  the  poor.  I  am  now  writing  from  one  of  these  old  ©•»" 
sioDs,  and  I  can  give  you  no  better  notion  of  life  at  the  South  tbsn  oy 
describing  the  routine  of  a  day.  The  owner  is  the  widow  of  a  v  ir- 
ginia  gentieman  of  distinction — a  brave  ofiScer  who  died  in  the  ptibuc 
service  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

She  herself  is  a  native  of  tiiis  vicinity— <if  English  parents,  setUw 
here  in  Spanish  times.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  first  ^4 
Mrs.  G. ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ^er  house  ever  fln<^ 
I  came  South.  The  whole  aim  of  this  excellent  lady  seems  to  be  t<> 
make  others  happy.  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  thinks  of  herself  ^^ 
is  growing  old,  but  her  parlor  is  constantiy  thronged  with  the  p^ 
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and  gaj,  attracted  by  her  oheerfnl  and  neyer-failing  Idndness.  There 
are  two  large  families  from  the  city  staying  here ;  and  every  day  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  transient  gaests.  Mint  juleps  in  the  morning  are  sent 
to  oar  rooms,  and  then  follows  a  delightfbl  breakfast  in  the  open 
verandah.  We  hnnt,  ride,  fish,  pay  morning  visits,  play  chess,  read, 
or  lonnge  nntil  dinner,  which  is  served  at  2  p.  m.,  in  great  variety, 
and  most  delicately  cooked  in  what  is  here  called  Creole  style— very 
rich,  and  many  made  or  mixed  dishes.  In  two  honrs  afterwards, 
everybody,  white  and  black,  has  disappeared.  The  whole  household 
is  asleep— the  aiesta  of  the  Italians.  The  ladies  retire  to  their  apart* 
ments,  and  the  gentlemen  on  sofas,  settees,  benches,  hammocks,  and 
often  gypsy  fashion,  on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  oaks.  Here, 
too,  in  fine  weather,  the  tea-table  is  always  set  before  sonset;  and 
then,  nntil  bedtime,  we  stroll,  sing,  play  whist,  or  coqnet  It  is  an 
indolent,  yet  charming  life,  and  one  quits  thinking  and  takes  to 
dreaming. 

This  excellent  lady  is  not  rich,  merely  independent ;  but  by 
thrifty  housewifery,  and  a  good  dairy  and  garden,  she  contrives  to 
dispense  the  most  liberal  hospitality.  Her  slaves  appear  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  free,  yet  are  obedient  and  polite,  and  the  farm  is  well  worked. 
With  all  her  gayety  of  disposition  and  fondness  for  the  young,  she  is 
truly  pious ;  and  in  her  own  apartments,  every  night,  she  has  family 
prayers  with  her  slaves; '  one  or  more  of  them  being  often  called  on 
to  sing  and  pray.  When  a  minister  visits  the  house,  which  happens 
very  frequently,  prayers  night  and  morning  are  always  said;  and  on 
these  occasions  the  whole  household  and  the  guests  assemble  in  the 
parlor;  chairs  are  provided  for  the  servants.  They  are  married  by 
a  clergyman  of  their  own  color;  and  a  sumptuous  supper  is  always 
prepared.  On  public  holidays  they  have  dinners  equal  to  an  Ohio 
borbaoue;  and  Ohristmas,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  is  a  protracted 
festival  for  the  blacks.  They  are  a  happy,  careless,  unreflecting,  good- 
natured  race ;  who  left  to  themselves  would  degenerate  into  drones 
or  brutes ;  but,  subjected  to  wholesome  restraint  and  stimulus,  become 
the  best  and  most  contented  of  laborers.  They  are  strongly  attached 
to  ^*  old  massa  "  and  "  old  missus ;  '^but  their  devotion  to  "  young  massa  ^' 
and  *'  young  missus,"  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  great  family 
pride,  and  are  the  most  arrant  coxcombs  and  aristocrats  in  the  world. 
At  a  wedding  I  witnessed  here  last  Saturday  evening,  where  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were  assembled — ^many  being  invited 
gaests — I  heard  a  number  of  them  addressed  as  governors,  generals, 
judges,  and  doctors  (the  titles  of  their  masters) ;  and  a  spruce,  tight- 
20* 
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Bet  darkey,  who  waits  on  me  in  town,  was  oalled  ^^ICtjor  QxdtiDaa.^ 
The  "  colored  ladies  ^•'  are  inyariahljlGas  Joneses,  Miss  Smiths,  or  som 
saoh  title.  They  are  exoeedisgiy  pompons  and  ceremonkms;  ^o?ed 
and  highly  perfhraed.  The  ^*  gentlemen  ^  sport  oanes,  niMes,  and 
Jewelry;  wear  hoots  and  spnrs;  affect  crape  on  their  hats,  and  earrj 
hnge  segars.  The  helles  wear  gandy  colors,  **  tote  "  their  fans  with  the 
air  of  Spanish  senoritas ;  and  never  stir  ont,  thongh  black  as  the  ace 
of  spades,  without  their  parasols. 

In  short,  these  *^  niggers,"  as  yon  call  them,  are  the  happiest  people 
I  have  ever  seen ;  and  some  of  them,  in  form,  features,  and  nioTe< 
mcnts,  are  real  sultanas.  So  tax  from  heing  fed  on  ^  salted  cotton- 
seed,'' as  we  nsed  to  belieye  in  Ohio,  they  are  oHy,  sleek,  bonntifhOy 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  taken  care  of;  and  one  hears  them  at  aH  thnes 
whistling  and  singing  cheerily  at  their  work.  They  hare  an  eztnr 
ordinary  facility  for  sleeping.  A  negro  is  a  great  night-walker.  He 
will,  after  laboring  all*  day  in  the  burning  son,  walk  ten  miles  tos 
frolic,  or  to  see  his  "  Dinah,''  and  be  at  homp  and  at  his  work  by  day- 
light  the  next  morniag.  This  would  knock  np  a  white  man  er  an 
Indian.  But  a  negro  will  sleep  during  the  day— «1eep  at  his  woric— 
sleep  on  the  carriage  box — sleep  standing  np ;  and  I  have  often  seen 
them  sitting  bareheaded  in  the  sun  on  a  high  rail-fence^  deeping  <^ 
securely  as  though  lying  in  bed.  They  never  lose  their  equipoise; 
and  will  carry  their  cotton  baskets,  or  their  water  vessels,  filled  to 
the  brim,  poised  on  their  heads,  walking  carelessly  and  at  a  rapid  rate, 
without  spilling  a  drop.  The  very  weigfit  of  such  burdens  would 
crush  a  white  man's  hruns  into  ^>oplexy. 

Compared  with  the  ague-smitten  and  suffering  settlers  that  yon 
and  I  have  seen,  in  Ohio,  or  the  rackly  and  starved  operatives  ve 
read  of  in  factories  and  in  mines,  these  Southern  slaves  are  Indeed  to 
be  envied.    They  are  treated  with  great  humanity  and  kindness. 
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JRGil  ^'BEMASES  ON  THE  BEVIEW  OF  mCHlQUIlTS  LETTEES,"  AT- 
TBIBXTTED  TO  BEV.  DR.  TIMOTHT  DWIGHT,  PBESroENT  OF  YALE 
GOLLEOR    P.  80,  el««g. 

YouB  next  remarks  are  on  The  slavery  of  the  Blacks  in  the  South- 
ern States:  a  subject  which  yon  have  touched  upon  before,  and  in  the 
mention  of  which  you  must  be  confessed  to.  be  xmhappy.  I  do  not 
mean  in.  censuring  the  African  slave  trade,  or  the  maiuier  in  which 
the  slaves  are  treated.*  To  these  subjects  I  make  you  cordially  wel- 
come. They  are  the  proper  themes  of  every  moralist ;  and  no  sever- 
ity with  which  they  are  treated  will  draw  from  me  a  single  animad- 
version. It  is  the  attribution  of  these  iniquities  to  the  AmeriaanSy 
with  an  intention  to  make  them  a  characteristical  disgracd  peculiar  to 
themy  of  which  I  complain.  Surely,  when  you  wrote  this  passage,  you 
forgot  how  lately  you  have  begun  to  wash  yourself  clean  from  this 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Please,  sir,  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Liver- 
pool^ and  survey  the  hulks,  which,  probably,  in  great  numbers,  are 
even  now  rotting  in  the  docks  of  that  emporium  of  African  ooxxxm^Toe. 
Then  look  around  upon  the  numerous  splendid  buildings,  public  and 
private.  Next,  exclaim,  ^'  These  ships  were  the  prisons  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miserable  Africans^  after  having  been  kidnapped 
by  avarice  and  cruelty,  or  taken  captive  in  war,  kindled  by  the  same 
insatiable  spirit  and  torn  forever  from  their  parents,  husbands,  wives, 
and  children,  were  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  to  bondage  and 
misery,  interminable  but  by  death."  In  these  floating  dungeons, 
one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  this  in- 
fernal avarice,  perished  under  the  pressure  of  chains,  or  rotted  in  the 
pestilential  steams,  embosoming  as  a  vapor  bath  the  niches  in  which 
they  were  manacled.  This  work  of  death  has  been  carried  on,*  also, 
a  century  and  a  half.  What  must  have  been  the  waste  of  mankind 
which  it  has  accomplished  I  These  houses,  the  public  edifices,  nay, 
the  templeS)  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  eternal  God,  with  all  their 
splendor,  were  built  of  human  bones,  and  cemented  with  human  blood. 
Rise,  Sodom  and  Qomorrdh,  and  whiten  by  the  side  of  men,  baptized 

1  Tbe  Southern  pUntor  who  rooelyos  sbtTes  from  his  ptrent  by  taheritanoe,  oertalnly 
deterrea  no  oenanre  for  holding  thorn.  He  has  no  agency  in  procuring  them ;  and  the 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  set  them  free.  If  he  treats  them  with  humanity,  and  4Uth- 
ftilly  endesTon  to  Ghrlstianiie  them,  he  ftdflls  his  dutj,  so  long  as  his  present  situation 
eontUmen 
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''in  the  name  of  the  Fathib,  and  of  the  Soar,  and  of  the  Baa 
Ghost." 

Are  jon  at  a  leas,  nr,  concerning  the  jostioe  of  this  r^reBontato) 
The  records  of  joxa  own  Parliament  will  fhmiah  yon  with  abandaiit 
and  terrible  evidence.  Look  at  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  tiie 
Honae  of  Commons.  Look  at  the  account  written  by  the  exoeDeet 
Clarison.  Look  at  the  speeches  of  Mr.  WUb0r/oro&^  the  fJMj  d 
yonr  Parliament,  and  of  your  conntry.  Bead  the  iipeeoh  which  he 
delivered  April  2, 1792.  Ton  will  there  read,  *^^Europdam  came  on 
the  coast  of  JJrica^  and  hovered  like  vnltarea,  and  like  ynltores  hred 
on  blood.  They  ensnared  at  times,  and,  at  times,  by  force,  tod^  avaf 
the  natives  and  sold  thom  for  slaves."  Bead  the  examples  of  viUaaj 
recited  by  him  on  this  occamon,  too  long  to  be  qnoted  by  me,  and  too 
dreadful  to  admit  of  a  comment  As  these  will  tell  yon,  that  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  on  board  one  ship  in  the  year  1788^  ooo 
hundred  and  fifty-five  died ;  of  four  hundred  and  five  in  another,  tvo 
hundred  died;  of  four  hundred  and  two  in  another,  seventy-three 
died. 

From  all  these  sources,  leam,  also,  the  immense  extent  <^  this  fool 
business ;  the  amazing  numbers  of  unhi^py  wretches  who  perished  in 
it;  the  amazing  numbers  who  lived,  only  to  be  made  miserable;  the 
portentous  iniquity  with  which  it  was  carried  on ;  and  the  vast  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  was  broken  up.  You  probably  were  present,  as 
a  member  of  your  Parliament,  during  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
long  struggle  made  by  many  of  your  nobles  of  high  rank;  by  7<>v 
en%htened  statesmen,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  your  gentlemen; 
not  the  fox-hunters  mentioned  above,  but  men  of  educatioa,  of  oa- 
lightened  and  superior  minds,  and  possessed  of  an  honorable  oharsoto' 
among  their  countrymen;  against  the  glorious  effort  made  by  Jfr. 
WiQ>9rfore6  and  his  ooa^jators  to  terminate  this  demoniacal  traffic. 

Bbt,  sir,  in  your  zeal  to  heap  scandal  upon  the  Amerieanit  yoo 
i^pear  to  have  forgotten  that  you  have  colonies  of  your  own;  sb^ 
that  in  these  colonies  davery  exists  in  forms  and  degrees  inoomparablj 
more  horrid  than  in  the  Southern  American  States.  Ton  have  for- 
gotten that  the  enormous  crimes  perpetrated  in  thb  system,  are  com- 
mitted by  native  BritwM^  under  your  own  eye,  and  beneath  the  con- 
trol of  your  own  Parliament  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  refresh  yo^ 
memory  concerning  this  subject. 

**  To  the  disgrace  of  Oreat  Britain  and  her  colonies,"  says  the 
Christian  Observer  fbr  July,  1811,  "  the  British  slaw-code  is  mert 
severe  in  its  provisions  than,  perhaps,  any  other.     Compared  vOh  t^ 
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ihe  eode  jpnmulgaUd  hy   the  Spqnuk    Ooverwmmt  ii  freedom 
itself:' 

WOl  jou  please,  mr^  to  oast  your  eye  upon  the  fifth  report  of  the 
Direotors  of  the  Afriean  Institation,  read  to  the  saheoribers,  March 
27, 1811  f  Toa  will  there  find,  sahstantiated  bj  evidence,  which  pre- 
dodes  an  doubt  concerning  the  facts,  that  a  Mr.  Euggine^  a  distin- 
goished  planter  in  Ne/eUy  ^went,  January  28, 1810,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  on  horseback,  with  upwards  of  twenty  slaves,  men  and 
women,  in  the  custody  of  drivers,  throngh  the  streets  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  market-place,  and  there  proceeded  to  indulge  his  cruelty  to  the 
utmost,  during  more  than  two  hours  in  the  fiice  of  day,  and  in  the 
sigjht  and  hearing^  not  only  of  free  persons,  but  of  magistrates,  who 
offered  him  no  interruption." 

To  one  negro  man  he  gave,  by  the  hands  of  expert  drivers,  lashes 

no  less  than •               •  865 

To  a  second 115 

To  a  third 165 

To  a  fourth 252 

Toaflfth 212 

Toaslzth .181 

To  a  seventh 187 

To  a  woman 110 

To  a  second 68 

To  a  third 97 

Toafourth 212 

Toafifth 291 

To  a  sixth 88 

To  a  seventh 89 

The  number  of  victims  thus  specified  was  fourteen.  The  seven 
ffMn  reodved  1,447  lashes;  or  211  each  at  an  average.  The  seven 
women  received  940,  or  184  each.  All  these  were  infiicted  with  a 
cart  whip.  The  whole  number  of  lashes  was  2,417;  inflicted  by 
expert  drivers,  vrithin  the  compass  of  somewhat  more  than  two  hours ; 
at  the  command,  and  under  the  eye  of  this  devil  in  human  shape,  and 
of  his  two  scms,  whom  he  brought  to  be  witnesses  of  their  father's 
character.  Even  this  is  not  all,  '^fbr  he  administered,'*  says  the  Re- 
port^ «to  various  other  women  and  men  various  other  cruel  measures 
of  the  same  punishment,  at  the  same  time."  One  of  these  miserable 
auffecen  died  soon  after  of  this  merciless  treatment    N(«  was  this  aD. 
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There  were,  at  this  time,  sereii  magistratee  in  Gharlestowii.  Two  of 
theiQy  the  Het.  WUliam  Green  and  the  Se9.  Samuel  L^em,  each  bo^ 
ing  two  livings  in  the  isUind,  were  within  hearing  of  the  lash,  and 
moat  have  known  of  the  crael  and  illegal  caaae»  jet  did  not  intorpt^e. 
The  same  was  tme  of  Dr.  Gaatin^  a  soigeon  in  that  island,  who  was 
present  at  a  part  of  this  soene,  and,  after  having  coanted  2S6  Ushfs 
given  to  one  negro,  coolly  said  he  thought  it  was  enough.  Another 
magistrate,  Mr,  Edward  Hugging  Jr,^  looked  on  the  greater  pan  of 
the  time. 

If  jon  will  read  a  little  farther,  jon  will  find  that  Mr.  Hfi^^ 
the  master,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  although  the  fiu^  were  proTed 
beyond  a  doubt,  so  as  not  to  be  disputed,  and  although  the  slaves  bad 
been  guilty  of  no  offence  of  any  importance.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
printer  of  the  Gazette^  in  St.  Christopher's,  was  prosecuted  hj  bim 
for  inserting  in  his  paper  the  minutes  concerning  the  subject,  sent  to 
him  by  order  of  the  Assembly ;  was  found  guilty  of  publiahiiig  a  libel 
issued  by  the  House  of  the  Assembly  of  NieviSy  and  was  sentenced  to » 
month^B  imprisonment,  and  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  tbr^ 
years. 

In  the  same  Report  you  will  find  an  account  of  a  man,  that  is  t 
human  body  animated  by  a  demon — a  planter  of  Tortel^  m°'^ 
Hodge.  This  infernal  agent  whipped  twelve  of  his  slaves  so,  that  ^1 
died.  Down  the  throats  of  two  females  he  poured  a  quantify  o^  ^"' 
ing  water.  A  child  he  ordered  to  be  dipped  in  a  copper  of  boilmf 
liquor.  Frequently  he  caused  the  children  on  his  estate  to  be  tak^ 
up  by  the  heels  and  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  tbar  heads  down- 
wards, and  kept  there  until  they  were  stifled,  then  to  be  taken  oot 
and  suffered  to  recover  and  breathe,  when  they  were  again  treated  ib 
the  same  manner,  and  so  repeatedly,  until  they  have  been  ^^^^ 
stagger  and  M.  On  this  he  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  npaod 
suspended  to  a  tree  by  their  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  ntnati^ 
cart-whipped.  Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  hit  enffh  "^^ 
BeUa^  was  repeatedly  whipped  by  his  order,  and  he  was  also  seen  r^ 
peatedly  to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  on  the  head,  so  as  to  breai 
herhead« 

I  presume,  sir,  you  are  tired  of  this  tale.  So  am  I.  I  will  oi^T 
add,  that,  to  the  unq>eakable  joy  of  every  honert  man  who  haa  ^^ 
or  who  ever  will  hear  of  it,  this  wretch,  after  many  obstacles  had  b^ 
thrown  in  the  way  of  jusUce,  was  at  Ust  ponvicted  and  banK^ 
Amen,  and  amen. 

I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  newr  more  hear  any  eomparieen  mad*  ^ 
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twsen  your  slaoeholden  and  our$.    [Compare  the  relation  of  Appen- 
dix I.  with  this  acconnt  of  8layer3r  in  the  British  West  Indies.] 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  March,  1886. 
The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  mnch  of 
the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  together 
with  certain  documents  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the 
Executive  by  the  several  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  .North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  transmitted  by  his  Excellency 
to  the  Legislature,  and  hereunto  annexed,  have  considered  the  same, 
and  ask  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  following 

REPOBT: 

Tonr  committee  have  devoted  to  this  momentous  sulject  the  deep 
and  serious  attention  which  its  merits  obviously  demand.  The  intense 
interest  which  the  question  is  exciting  throughout  the  whole  country; 
the  requirement  of  our  great  national  compact,  eigoinlng  respect  for 
the  leg^filatiive  proceedings  of  other  States ;  the  common  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy, interest,  and  brotherhood,  which  connect  the  various  sections 
of  the  Union,  could  none  of  them  fiail  of  due  weight  in  our  minds. 
But  your  committee  find  enough  in  the  earnest  and  united  appeals  of 
the  several  legishitnres  above  named,  to  induce  them  to  meet  the  whole 
question  promptiy  and  fairly,  and  to  respond  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner to  the  strong  demands  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  and 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tour  committee  feel  themselves  called  upon  entirely  to  disclaim  the 
opinion,  if  it  anywhere  prevails,  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  to  be  avoided  by  tbem  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  exciting  nature.  They 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  consideration;  that  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  avoid^ ;  that  it  ought  to  be  met  at  its  outset  by  all 
the  powers  of  manly  and  intelligent  minds;  and  that  every  day's  de- 
lay only  hastens  the  progress  of  those  tremendous  consequences,  which 
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it  ifl  the  duty  of  eyerj  good  oituen  to  depreoate,  and  bj  ererj  boaitst 
means  in  his  power  to  endeavor  to  avert 

The  langaage  of  the  yarions  documents  in  the  possesaioii  of  tk 
committee  is  such  as  needs  no  comment  to  vouch  for  its  ancerity. 
The  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  evidentlj  consider  it  the  mm, 
important  political  question  which  conld  be  presented  to  their  micdi 
They  believe,  and  state,  that  the  teiidencj  of  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain abolitionists  and  abolition  societies,  in  tibe  Northern  States,  is  to 
nnsetUe  the  character  of  their  slave  population,  and  to  prepire  the 
way  for  all  the  borrors  of  a  servile  insurrection.  In  case  of  snch  aa 
event,  however  the  master  might  be  able  eventually  to  overpower  the 
slave,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  be  effected  wi^out  the  great  pe 
cnniary  loss  and  ruin  of  many ;  .without  an  immense  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to  them ;  without  th* 
frequent  commission  of  the  worst  crimes  which  fill  up  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  enormities.  The  mind  revolts  at  once  from  such  i 
spectacle.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  humane  man  can  reg^ri 
an  event  like  this  as  pos^ble  without  the  profonndest  sentimeots  ai 
unmingled  horror.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  the  question, 
whether  the  apprehension  be  well  or  ill  founded ;  or  whether  the  coc- 
tingenc^  be  near  or  remote.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  alaveholding  States 
(infinitely  the  best  judges  in  the  case)  look  upon  it  in  this  light,  as^ 
call  upon  us  by  every  motive  which  ought  to  influence  our  oondoet,  to 
afford  them  such  relief  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer. 

The  question  which  first  presents  itself,  as  to  the  right  of  the  noo- 
slaveholding  States  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  ensting  relations  between 
master  and  slave,  is  a  point  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  hoped  do 
argument  need  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  Whatever  emotiom  such  a  view  may  excite  in  the  miBd  of 
the  philanthropist,  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  slave  is  as  uodoobt«<i 
as  the  right  to  any  other  property.  It  is  recognized  by  the  well-on- 
derstood  admissions  of  the  Constitulion.  It  is  recognized  by  the  )aws 
of  the  land,  and  the  tribunals  of  Justice ;  and  any  attempt,  whetiier 
direct  or  indirect,  to  deprive  the  slaveholder  of  this  properly,  as  of 
any  other,  is  a  violation  of  the  fixed  laws  of  social  policy,  as  well  ^ 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  obligation.  If  slavery  be  an  eTil,  ^* 
slaveholder  declares  to  us  that  it  is  no  evil  of  his  own  creating^  ^^ 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  endure  the  burden,  and  ndthtf  ^^ 
nor  desires  any  intervention  of  oura  If  it  1^  a  sin,  he  is  eqns^f 
ready  to  incur  the  entire  responsibility,  and  will  not  submit  to  oof 
interferenoe,  because  it  oaa  bring  nothing  to  him  and  his  but  disaster 
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and  rain.  Above  all,  bis  argament  (and  it  would  seem  to  be  unan- 
swerable), is  that  the  property  is  his  own;  and  that  no  man  or  body 
of  men  can  impair  its  secnrity  without  doing  him  the  deepest  ix^astice 
and  wrong.  One  would  think  this  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  abolition  in  the  world. 

The  abolitionist,  however,  alleges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  mo- 
tives are  entirely  misapprehended,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  desire 
or  intention  to  produce  those,  terrible  results  which  are  the  imputed 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  He  states  it  to  be  his  wish  not  to  oper- 
ate on  the  feelings  of  the  slave,  but  to  afifect  the  mind  of  the  master 
by  arguments  and  appeals,  addressed  to  his  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
bilities. If  such  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  means  employed 
are  singularly  inappropriate  to  the  proposed  end.  The  argument, 
however,  at  best,  is  entirely  fallacious  in  its  nature,  although  if,  as  it 
were  charitable  to  hope,  it  deceives  the  abolitionist  himself,  it  can 
surely  deceive  no  one  dse.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the  kind 
of  publications  which  have  issued  from  the  abolition  press  must 
either  directly  or  indirectly  operate  upon  the  slave  himself;  that  their 
only  effect  can  be  to  suggest  to  him,  that  his  podtion  in  society  is  not 
only  different  from  his  deserts,  but  that  his  detention  in  that  state  is 
contradictory  of  his  natural  rights,  and  sinful  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  impressions  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  the  slave;  and  equally  easy  to  see  that  no  other  possible 
consequences  can  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionist  The  idea 
of  thus  (iffecting  the  mind  of  the  master,  so  as  in  any  way  to  promote 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  would  seem  to  your  committee  almost 
too  unreasonable  to  be  very  seriously  entertained.  Apart  from  the 
oonnderation  that  such  a  supposition  necessarily  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  his  sources  of  wealth,  often  of  his  means  of  living,  and,  as  would 
be,  no  doubt,  frequently  the  case,  the  reduction  of  himsdf  and  his 
fnmily  to  want,  and  perhaps  beggary;  the  slaveholder  avows,  in  the 
most  explicit  language,  that  he  will  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  any 
such  proposition ;  and  that  he  cannot  view  it  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  the  deepest  injury  which  could  be  inflicted.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  right  to  make  such  an  avowal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proposal  to  him  to  part  with  his  property  upon  the  terms  sug- 
gested, is  one  to  which  he  Will  never  consent.  It  were  unreasonable 
to  expect  it.  No  history  exhibits  any  such  instance.  No  deduction 
from  any  of  the  known  principles  of  human  conduct  can  show  with 
ordinary  plausibility  that  it  might  be  anticipated.  80  far  from  having 
the  least  influence  to  convince  the  slaveholder  that  domestic  slavery 
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is  a  flin  to  bo  immeduitely  eipiated,  tiie  orgmnento  of  the  ab<£tioiusi 
only  irritate  whatever  ia  most  ezdtable  and  yehement  in  bu  naton, 
and  lead  him,  rather  than  anbrnit  to  their  reiteration,  to  kok  with 
calmness  upon  a  crisis  which  would  diatorb  and  oonvnlse  sU  the  ele- 
ments of  oar  social  organization,  and  wonld  totallj  dissolve  sU  those 
ooontless  ties  which  God  and  natare  constitated;  which  wext  c^ 
mented  by  the  blood  of  a  united  ancestry,  shed  upon  the  field,  and 
which  should  have  become  more  doeelj  woven  by  the  efforts  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  throngh  the  lapse  of  many  snoceeding  Teais. 

The  qnestion  in*eaented  to  ns  is  obviously,  thoefore,  one  (tf  im- 
mense moment,  and  it  ia  our  duty  to  consider  what  measiires  it  mar 
be  proper  for  us  to  adopt,  upon  a  reasonable  and  di^MissianAte  view 
of  the  whole  subject 

The  Legislatures  of  the  five  States  which  have  transmitted  to  os 
the  documents  above  referred  to,  recommend  the  immediate  use  of 
such  means  as  will  effeetnaliy  suppress  and  prevent  the  foimatioa  of 
aboUtion  societies,  and  the  enactment  of  such  penal  statutes  as  wiD 
deter,  or  suitably  punish,  those  who  print,  puldish,  or  distribute  ^ 
various  productions  of  the  abolition  presit  It  is  for  ns  to  detemufid 
how  &r  it  IS  safe  or  proper  for  us  to  proceed  in  com]diance  with  m 
request. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  declared,  by  the  Ooostitntioa  of  this 
Oommonwealth,  to  be  essential  to  public  freedom,  and,  even  if  it  ^^ 
posuble,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  grave  deliberation  whetberit 
were  desirable  to  restrain  or  control  it  by  any  express  statutory  VsoA- 
ation.  The  consequences  of  such  legislation,  in  its  applicetioa  to 
other  contingencies,  are  such  as  cannot  be  altogether  and  fiiBy  ^^^ 
pated«  It  is  enough,  in  the  opioion  of  your  committee^  that  tbep'^ 
cedent  seems  of  dangerous  tendency;  and  not  the  less  to  be  aT<»d^ 
because  its  probable  results  are^  to  a  certain  extent,  indetennlo^ 
It  is  well  understood,  that  the  licentious  use  dther  of  the  press  (ff  the 
tongue,  renders  the  party  amenable  to  the  common  law  jurisdictioo 
of  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  your  committee  are  of  opinioD,  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  cironrastances  which 
can  arise  in  this  Commonwealth.  Besides,  there  is  a  powerftil  Inflo^^ 
already  at  work  amongst  us^  stronger  than  any  law— 4he  force  « 
public  sentiment^  directed  by  the  best  intelligence,  and  sustaiB^  ^^ 
the  highest  character,  which  sympathizes  with  our  southern  broth- 
er, as  wein  aa  with  his  slave,  and  which  looks  indignantly  upon  ^^^ 
movement  calculated  to  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  bi^  i^ 
rights,  or  to  endaoger  the  peace  and  security  of  his  domestic  or  aocail 
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relations.  And  jonr  oommittee  believe  that  an  unBOond  and  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  is  best  met  by  snch  influences.  They  believe  that 
the  experience  of  society  warrants  them  in  this  condnnon;  that  pafr- 
sions  have  been  excited,  and  powers  concentrated,  in  resistance  to  the 
enactments  of  a  podtiye  statute,  which  might  have  slept  in  the  absence 
of  its  provisions ;  that  the  wildest  extravagances  have  sometimes  tri- 
umphed against  the  execution  of  an  untimely  law,  wMch,  without 
that  law,  would  have  weakened  and  dissipated  themselves  by  their 
own  finitless  struggles;  and  that  nothing,  which  is  not  founded  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  Justice,  can  evwlong  prevail  against 
the  silent  but  irresistible  force  of  public  disapprobation. 

The  abolitionist,  indeed,  as  might  be  expeeted,  not  only  denies 
altogether  the  propriety  of  enacting  penal  laws  upon  this  subject,  but 
contends  that  the  expression  of  any  legislative  opinion,  against  what 
he  considers  his  right  of  free  discussion,  would  contravene  those  well- 
known  principles  of  public  liberty  upon  whi^h  he  justifies  his  own 
motives  and  conduct. 

Tour  committee  differ  entirely  from  this  doctrine.  It  might,  per- 
haps, seem  even  a  littie  inconsistent  with  liberal  dealing,  for  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  to  daim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
discussion,  and  the  free  expresnon  of  whatever  opinion,  and  to  deny 
to  the  Le^slature  the  right  of  publishing  to  the  good  people  of  the 
•  Oommonwealth  its  own  deliberate  conclusions  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject  Indeed,  a  recurrence  to  the  Amdamental  principles  of  tiie 
Constitution  will  show  at  once  that  the  power  of  making  laws  is  no 
more  clearly  defined,  than  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  from  time  to 
time,  to  afford  the  people  the  aid  of  its  advisement  and  direction  upon 
matters  of  public  moment  Especially  if  the  weight  of  its  influence  be 
requisite  in  order  to  restrain  licentiousness,  and  to  maintain  the  pubUo 
peace  and  order,  no  duty,  in  the  opinion  of  your  oommittee,  could  be 
more  plain.  Ths  right  of  free  di$eus9iony  which  some  say  may  be 
infringed  by  any  legislative  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  most  sacred  right, 
and  most  inestimable  privilege.  But,  as  it  is  understood  by  extrava- 
gaot  men  in  the  discussion  of  many  exciting  subjects,  it  would  prove 
one  of  the  deepest  curses  that  could  possibly  befiJl  any  country.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  unlimited  exercise  even  of  legal  rights  may  be  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  improper  in  the  extreme.  For  all  men  uni- 
formly to  insist  upon  claiming  all  which  might  belong  to  them  would 
not  only  constantiy  embitter  all  sodal  relations,  but  would  disturb 
and  overturn  all  mvil  society.  The  legal  power  may  often  be  un- 
questioned where  the  moral  obligation  expressly  contradicts  it    The 
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apostle  himself  instnicts  our  weakness  upon  this  p<MBt)  where  be  d^  ' 
dares  many  thingi  inexpedient  which  are  neverthelem  lawfi^  Aod. 
indeed,  whoever  has  reflected  mnoh  upon  liie  prindples  which  ooime<$ 
and  harmonize  society,  cannot  hat  have  perceived,  that,  without  the 
constant  recognition  of  thlB-mle,  no  political  oi^anization  could  esst 
for  a  angle  day.  Indeed,  it  is  seen,  that  the  discnsston  of  this  Ten 
question,  as  it  is  discnssed  hy  the  aholition  agents,  has  heen,  in  the  fir^t 
place,  to  defeat  the  very  object  proposed,  by  riveting  the  ch«n  more 
strongly  to  the  neck  of  the  slave ;  and  next,  to  ronse  in  the  nrind  of  the 
master  the  wannest  and  most  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  whit 
he  accounts  an  invasion  of  his  rights. 

Indeed,  the  liberty^f  free  discnssion,  to  the  extent  claimed  by  sctme 
descriptions  of  people,  wonld,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  be 
absolutely  destmctive  to  every  domestic  tie,  and  entirely  sabrersT^ 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  aU  dvil  society. 

The  main  argument,  however,  relied  on  by  tlie  abolitionist,  when- 
ever the  consequences  of  his  conduct  are  laid  before  him,  is,  that  **  ▼« 
must  discharge  our  duty,  and  leave  the  event"  The  rule  is  ackoorl- 
edged  to  be  wholesome;  but  its  application  to  the  case  isnnequnrocallj 
denied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  plain  line  of  dutj  b 
set  before  an  accountable  beiog,  he  is  bound  to  pursue  it,  regard!^ 
of  ])er8onal  inconveniences  or  dangers.  But  the  rule  will  be  foood,  a 
its  application  to  the  bunneas  of  life,  subject  to  many  ezceptioitf  tod 
many  limitations.  Besides,  it  can  in  no  case  be  assomed  as  of  genenl 
obligation,  except  where  the  point  of  duty  is  weU  defined  and  ofl- 
quentionable.  Wherever  the  question  may  admit  of  doubt,  the  obHg»- 
tion  bepomes  weakened,  and  sometimes  wholly  inoperative.  ^^ 
dally  in  those  questions  often  occurring,  where  men  entertain  gi^^ 
and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion,  to  pursue  a  course  of  ooaaoct 
supposed  to  be  abstraotiy  right,  but  inevitably  productive  o^  nn"**" 
diate  evil  consequences,  is  not  only  out  of  the  line  of  duty,  but  incon- 
aistent  with  either  human  or  divine  legislation. 

It  is  upon  tiie  constant  and  daily  recognition  of  this  princip^  that 
all  human  institutions  depend  for  their  preservation.  *  Upon  any  other 
theory,  pursued  to  its  le^timate  results,  the  whole  world  wonld  ^ 
involved  in  a  state  of  indiscriminate  and  inextricable  confas^ 
Religion,  as  well  as  the  soundest  deductions  of  mere  human  Ttasf^ 
forbids  us  to  *^  do  evil,  in  order  that  good  may  come." 

A  mistaken  view  of  the  pursuit  of  duty,  has  often  been  prodoctf »* 
of  civil  discord ;  has  often  kindled  the  flres  of  martyrdom ;  has  ofteo 
set  the  world  in  arms;  and  it  may  be  fiurly  conduded,  that  he  is 'i' 
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unsafe  theorist,  who  forgets  that  wisdom  and  pradence  are  the  very 
first  elements  of  moral  obligation. 

The  two  other  argmnents  ohiefij  relied  npon,  seem  to  be,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  that  the  most  unlimited  diactuiion  is  permitted  upon  other 
queetione  of  publie  interest,  and  the  temperance  canse  is  the  instance 
particularly  adduced ;  and  next,  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  repub- 
lie  the  leading  men  of  the  South  <md  elsewhere — Jeffersony  Madison, 
Jay,  Franhlin,  and  many  others — not  only  spoie,  hut  terote  upon  this 
sutject  in  the  freest  and  most  open  manner.  Your  committee,  how- 
eyer,  are  unable  to  perceiye  the  Justice  of  the  parallel  between  this 
question  and  the  temperance  reformation.  In  the  one  instance  the 
matter  is  of  the  most  general  interest  possible,  and  of  the  most  direct 
and  positive  application  to  every  portion  of  the  Union;  in  the  other, 
the  interest  of  the  Northern  man  is,  at  best,  of  an  entirely  indirect  and 
incidental  character;  and,  upon  a  strict  construction,  a  matter  in 
which  he  has  no  concern  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  other  argu- 
ment, your  committee  can  only  say,  that  these  very  gentlemen,  with 
their  colleagues,  settled  the  question  of  slaveiy  as  it  now  exists,  and 
imposed  it  upon  their  descendants,  whether  it  be  a  burden  or  a  sin ; 
that  their  discussion  of  it  was  at  a  time  when  no  immediate  danger 
was  anticipated,  and  when  no  irritated  feelings  had  been  excited  upon 
the  subject;  that  aU  their  acknowledged  wisdom  could  devise  no 
remedy  for  the  evil;  that  the  aboUtionist  cannot  now  propose,  does 
not  offer  to  propose,  any  feasible  plan  of  emancipation ;  that  no  South- 
ern man  now  expresses  any  opinions  like  those  alluded  to ;  and  that 
your  committee  believe  it  to  be  the  unquestionable  duty  of  those  who 
feel  roost  deeply  upon  this  topic,  to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  merciful  Providence,  who  will  not  require  of  any  man  or 
nation  an  unreasonable  account. 

It  is  upon  these  views  that  your  committee  wish  to  express  their 
most  mature  and  deliberate  convictions  as  to  this  great  question. 
They  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionist  is  not  only  wrong  in 
policy,  but  erroneous  in  morals.  However  sincere  an  enthusiast  may 
be,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  degrees  of  sincerity  among  this 
body,  his  zeal  cannot  excuse  him  from  the  weight  of  moral  account- 
ability. The  evil  conseqiiences  which  have  already  attended  their 
efforts,^  and  those  infinitely  more  evil  likely  to  oisue,  unless  they 
^  should  be  in  some  way  arrested  in  their  career,  must  be  answered,  at 
some  period,  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  even  public  opinion. 

Tour  committee  have  no  light  to  prejudge  this  cause;  or  to  an- 
ticipate how  strict  an  account  wUl  be  required  of  the  grounds  of 
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motiTes,  and  bow  hr  an  honesi  inTOBtigation  of  their  reaaoBtUcKs, 
as  well  as  their  sincerity,  wiU  be  neoeasarj,  in  order  to  paffiate  the  ti- 
travagances  of  bnman  actions.  It  is  the  bnsiifiiB  of  your  conmunce 
to  apply  to  the  transaotionfi  of  life  the  ordinary  oanses  from  vhicl 
they  result;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  reeomin«id th«e 
measores  which  m^y  seem  best  adlipted  to  stay  tiie  ptogrest  of  «tiL 
They  feel  that  there  is  adeep  reaponability  resting  npen  Aob,  ai^ 
while  they  cannot  avoid  thdr  dnty,  they  have  no  dene  to  shzink 
from  its  discharge. 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  action  of  the  Lef^atare  upon  tE« 
subject,  yonr  committee  are  determined  to  ftalfil  their  doty  to  tbe  State 
and  to  our  common  oomitry,  in  the  most  firm  and  ftithM  maimer. 
In  remembering  that  they  are  men  of  Massachnaetta,  they  are  incsp*- 
ble  of  meanly  forgetting  that  they  are  also  Americans.  Hower*: 
they  may  regret  the  condition  of  sUtveiy  everywhere  in  the  votw, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  that  diseased  sensibility  whieb,  m  it^ 
commiseration  for  the  slave,  wiUUly  shnts  its  eyea  agamrt  the  &til 
consequences  of  oondaot  which  is  likely  to  invdlve  both  master  io^ 
slave  in  one  common  desiraction.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
&lse  benevolence,  which,  in  order  to  libente  the  slave,  is  wiUmg  to 
destroy  the  hope  of  liberty  itself  by  plm^g  Ihe  ooantry  in  all  the 
honors  of  civil  war,  with  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  despotian,  the  sore 
attendants  in  its  train.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  bat  deem  that  pbiiiffj 
thropy  not  only  offldous,  hot  extravagant  and  inexenaable,  whid>  vili 
intermeddle  in  the  proper  and  peculiar  alEairs  of  others,  not  <»^J 
against  thdr  will,  but  to  their  manifest  and  inevitable  detriment  ^^ 
those  who  are  amenable  to  no  other  argument,  there  is  an  4>P^ 
which  this  Le^slatureeannot  safely  renst  One  of  its  first  duties  ber^ 
is  solemnly  to  swear  that  it  will  support  the  Ooastitutiim  of  the  Vv^ 
States ;  and  your  committee  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  how-th^  vui 
answer  the  observation*  of  that  oath,  by  promoting  or  oQunteiisBaDS 
those  wild  schemes,  which  cannot  but  deprive  their  brother^  ^ 
guaranty  which  that  Constitution  does  provide  for  his  securitT^^^ 
possession  of  his  property  and  all  its  legal  ri|^ta. 

The  appeal  which  is  addressed  to  us  by  our  sister  States  isio^^ 
of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  character.  Its  language  is  <^ 
ardent;  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  may  be  reprehensible.  Bot  V^ 
committee  believe  that  the  character  of  the  good  people  of  this  ^^ 
monwealth  is  somewhat  too  well  understood ;  that  its  spirit  and  hos^ 
are  too  well  known,  to  allow  the  Legislatures  of  other  States  to  exp^ 
to  extort  any  thing  trom  us  which  does  not  address  itself  to  out 
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reasonable  eonvieHons.  They  appeal  to  oar  justice  as  men ;  to  onr 
sympathies  as  brethren ;  to  onr  patriotism  as  o&ticens ;  to  the  memory 
of  the  common  perils  and  trinmphs  of  oar  ancestors  and  theirs ;  to  all 
the  better  emotions  of  onr  natare ;  to  oar  respect  for  the  Ck>nstitation ; 
to  onr  regard  for  the  laws;  to' onr  hope  for  the  secority  of  all  those 
blessings  which  the  Ukiov,  and  that  only,  can  preserve  to  n& 

In  view  of  these  motives,  therefore,  which  sorely  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  and  after  the  most  matnre 
deliberation,  yonr  committee  have  determined  to  recommend,  and  do 
recommend,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Legislatare : 


COKMONWXALTH  OV  MASaACHUSSITS. 

In  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one  thmaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six, 

Wherea9,  the  Legislatares  of  oar  sister  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Oarolina,  Sooth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  have  transmitted  to 
the  Legislatare  of  this  Oommonwealth,  certain  memorials  and  resohi- 
tions  reUting  to  the  sabjeot  of  domestio  stovery  within  their  limits; 
which  state  that  the  proceedings  of  certain  persons  therein  styled 
abolitionists,  are  dangeroos  to  the  pnblio'  peace,  are  calcolated  to  ex- 
dte  the  slave  to  insorrection  and  revolt,  and  to  render  not  only  the 
property,  hot  the  lives  of  onr  Sooth^n  brethren  inseoore ;  and, 
ioKereas^  they  call  npon  ns,  by  the  most  interesting  and  solemn  mo- 
tives, to  aid  them  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  evil ;  and,  fohm'eaf^ 
in  onr  opinion,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  is  one  in  which,  as 
it  is  settied  by  the  Oonstitotion  of  these  United  States,  we  have  no  titie 
to  interfere,  especially  withont  the  consent  of  those  whose  interests 
may  be  most  dearly  affected,  by  such  a  coarse ;  and,  v)herea$^  it  is  onr 
highest  political  doty  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  with  all  the  States  of  this  great  and  happy  Union, 
and  to  discoontenance  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  its  distorbance 
and  dissolntion ;  therefore, 

Be  it  reiohedj  5y  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of  Eepreeentatitee,  in 
General  Court  auembkdj  and  If  the  authority  qf  the  eame,  That  this 
Legislatare,  regarding  the  Ck>nstitation  of  these  United  States  as  the 
most  sacred  and  inestimable  political  inheritance  which  conld  have 
been  transmitted  to  ns  by  onr  ancestors,  looks  indignantiy  npon  every 
thing  calcolated  to  impah*  its  permanency ;  and  that  we  deem  it  onr  high 
doty  to  maintain  the  Union,  which  it  secures,  at  every  hazard,  and  by- 
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every  sacrifice,  not  inocmaiBtent  with  our  known  duties  as  rne^ 
dtizens,  and  ChriatiaDS. 

JReioltedy  That  this  Legialatare  di^nctlj  disavows  any  ri^t  vhat- 
eyer  in  itself  or  in  the  citizens  of  this  Oommonwealtfa,  to  iatetfeR 
in  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  Southern  States;  it  ksnng 
existed  therein  hefore  the  estaUishment  of  the  Omstitntion ;  it  hsTio? 
heen  recognised  hy  that  instmment ;  and  it  being  striotly  within  thdr 
own  keeping. 

B€9olv€dy  That  this  Le^atnre,  regarding  the  agitation  of  the  qfoes- 
tion  of  domestic  slayery  as  having  already  inteiropted  the  friodlj 
relations  wliich  onght  to  exist  between  the  sevend  States  of  tits 
Union,  and  as  tendiog  permanentiy  to  ii\)nre,  if  not  altog^er  to 
sab  vert  the  principles  of  the  Union  itself;  and  believing  that  tiie  good 
expected  by  those  who  excite  its  discussion  in  the  ncm-sUvdioldiBg 
States,  is,  nnder  the  circamstances  of  the  case,  altogether  viaontfTf 
whUe  the  immediate  and  ftatore  evil  is  great  and  certaiii  :-^<ks 
hereby  express  its  entire  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  iqpon  tius 
subject  avowed,  and  the  general  measures  pursued  by  soch  as  itp^ 
the  question ;  and  does  eamestiy  recommend  to  them  careAiHj  to 
abstain  from  all  such  discussion,  and  all  suoh  measures  as  may  distai^ 
and  irritate  the  public  mind. 

jRetohed,  That  this  Legiskture  entirely  disapproves  of  sH  tbose 
tumultuous  and  riotous  proceedings  everywhere,  which  have  sriaeo 
from  the  a^tation  of  this  question ;'  and  believing  that  the  good  citi- 
zens of  this  Oommon wealth  entertain  a  sacred  regard  for  the  sotbtf" 
ity  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubUo  peace,  this  I^ 
idature  earnestly  recommends  and  donands,  that  by  their  inihHOOB 
and  example,  and  by  their  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor,  they  vui 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes ;  sod  k 
ei^oins  upon  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  the  finn  and  M^^ 
discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  tomwntain  orderssd de- 
corum, and  to  uphold  the  dignify  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Betohed,  That  his  Excellency  the  Gov^nor  be  requested  to  trtDS* 
mit  copies  of  this  report  snd  these  resolves,  to  the  Executive  of  eicfl 
of  those  States  which  have  addressed  us  upon  the  sulyect 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed)  GEORGE  LI/NT. 
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Tbk  resolatioiiB  oopied  below  are  those  referred  to  in  the  text  (p.  1 15). 
A  note  to  the  Abridgment  of  Debates  (toL  ziiL,  p.  568),  published  in 
1860,  sajs:  '^  These  resolutions,  and  the  debate  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  and  the  modifications  which  thej  underwent,  and  the  final  vote 
upoa  them,  eontribute  the  most  important  proceeding  on  the  sul^jeot 
of  daTery  which  has  eyer  taken  place  in  Oongress.  They  were  framed 
to  declare  the  whole  power  of  Oongress  upon  the  subject,  and  were 
presented  for  a  '^  test  vote,"  and  as  the  fhtnre  '^  platform  "  and  ^*  pe]^ 
manent  settlement  of  the  law  on  the  slavery  question."  Theyj>as8ed 
the  Senate  in  the  following  terms  by  a  vote  of  yeas  35  to  nays  9  : 

1.  BetolMd^  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  the 
States  adopting  the  same  acted  severally  as  fi-ee,  independent,  and 
sovereign  States;  and  that  each  for  itself  by  its  own  voluntary  assent, 
emtered  the  Union  with  the  view  to  its  increased  security  against  all 
dangers,  dotneitie  as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  more  perfect  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  national,  political,  and  social. 

2.  £e§ah$dj  That  in  delegating  a  portion  of  their  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  reteined,  severally, 
the  exclusive  and  sole  right  over  thdr  own  domestic  institutions  and 
police,  to  the  ftill  extent  to  which  those  powers  were  not  thus  dele- 
gated, and  are  alone  responsible  for  them ;  and  that  any  intermeddling 
of  any  one  or  more  States,  or  a  combination  of  their  citizens,  with  the- 
domestic  institutions  and  police  of  the  others,  <hi  any  ground,  politi- 
cal, magelf  or  religious,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever,  with  the  view 
to  their  alteration  or  subversion,  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, tending  to  ^idangec  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
States  interfered  with,  subversive  of  the  oljects  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  and  by  necessary  consequence  tending  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  Union  itseli 

8.  JBeiohedj  That  this  Govermnent  was  instituted  and  adopted  by 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  as  a  common  agent^  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated  by  the  Constitution 
for  their  mutual  security  and  prosperity ;  and  that  in  fblfilment  of  this 
high  and  sacred  trust,  this  Government  is  bound  so  to  exercise  its 
powers,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  i^ility  and  security  of  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  States  that  compose  the  Union;  and  that  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to  resist,  to  the  extent  of  its 
21 
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constitntional  power,  &U  attempts  hj  one  portion  of  the  UnkntoiBt 
it  as  an  instnxment  to  attack  the  domeetio '  inatitations  of  anolher, « 
to  weaken  or  destrojr  sach  institations. 

4.  Raolved^  That  domestic  filayeiy,  as  it  exists  in  the  Soatben 
and  Western  States  of  this  IJmon,  composes  an  important  port  of  tbdr 
domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  their  anoestors,  and  existing  ft 
the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion,  by  which  it  is  recognised  as  ooDsd- 
tnting  an  important  element  in  the  apportionment  of  powers  among 
the  States  f  and  that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  it»  can  jnstxfythemor 
their  citizens  in  open  and  systematic  attacks  thereon  with  a  Tiew  to 
its  orerthrow,  and  that  all  snch  attacks  are  in  mamftst  yiolatioo  of 
the  matoal  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other,  giTco 
by  the  States  respectively,  on  entering  into  the  constitntional  compiG 
which  formed  the  Union,  and  as  snch  are  a  manifest  breach  of  ftitfa, 
and  a  yiolation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

6.  Boohed^  That  the  interference  by  the  dtizens  of  any  ol  fte 
States,  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Distriet,  s 
endangering  the  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District^  m 
that  every  act  or  measure  of  Congress  designed  to  abolish  slaveiT  '^ 
this  District  wonid  be  a  violation  of  the  fiuth  implied  in  the  oevoo^ 
by  the  States  of  Yirg^  and  Maiyland,  and  jnst  cause  of  ahm  to 
the  people  of  the  alaveholding  States,  and  have  a  direct  and  inefitti^ 
tendency  to  distract  and  endanger  the  Union ;  and 

JUiohedf  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  aboliah  slaTeir  '^ 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  exists,  wonld  create 
serious  alarm  and  Just  apprehension. in  the  States  sustaining  thsk  do- 
mestic institution;  would  be  a  violation  of  good  fidth  towai^^ 
inhabitants  of  any  such  Territory  who  have  been  pennitted  to  settle 
with  and  hold  alaves  therein,  because  the  people  of  any  such  TairitivT 
have  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein,  and  beoanse  wben 
any  such  Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Sta^  ^ 
people  thereof  will  be  entitied  to  decide  that  question  exdosi^  ^ 
themselves. 

Resolutions  could  scarcely  have  been  contrived  more  amply  or  lofff^ 
particulariy  covering  every  point  of  contention  between  the  l^o^ 
and  the  South  than  these ;  namely,  slavery  in  the  States^  ^t&j^ 
the  District,  and  davery  in  tha  Tcftritories— the  continuanoe  of  ^ 
latter  dependent  upon  the  final  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territ(^^ 
Yet,  while  they  doubtiess  had  the  effect  to  compose  the  publio  r^ 
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in  the  latter  quarter,  thej  were  altogether  disregarded  by  the  Liberty 
party,  and  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  people^ 
in  the  former. 

These  resolutions  of  the  Senate  were  not  acted  upon  bj  the  House ; 
bat  soon  after  Congress  met,  at  its  following  session,  Mr.  Atherton,  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  (December  11th, 
1838),  covering  the  same  ground,  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  States, 
the  District,  and  the  territories.  The  final  resolution  provided,  that 
•  ^<  every  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or  paper,  touching 
or  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  slavery,  as  afore- 
said, or  the  abolition  thereof  shall,  on  the  presentation  thereof^  with- 
out any  further  action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  or  referred."  These  resolutions  were  passed,  in  gen- 
eral, with  very  slight  opposition ;  the  most  deciave  have  been  evinced 
towards  the  final  one  which  included  the  above  extract.  On  this,  the 
vote  stood  126  yeas  to  78  nays,  or  nearly  a  migority  of  two-thirds  in 
its  favor. 


V. 

It  was  in  the  year  1855,  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  once 
powerful  Whig  organization,  as  described  in  the  text,  that  the  Repub- 
lican, or  '*  geographical "  party,  began  distinctly  to  form  itself,  princi- 
pally under  the  auspices  of  well-known  political  managers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  But,  in  that  State,  the  efforts  of  the  antislavery  lead- 
ers among  the  Whigs  to  transfer  their  party  to  the  newly  formed 
Republican  organization  encountered  a  powerful  oppofiition,  and  it 
was  never  fully  accomplished.  A  large  minority,  probably  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  comprisdng  the  most  thought- 
fdl  and  conservative  portion  of  the  party,  refused  to  unite  with  this 
sectional  organization.  The  resolt  was  that  at  the  election  of  1855 
the  Republican  candidates  were  signally  defeated. 

The  proposed  ftision  was  resisted  by  Washington  Hunt,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  Francis  Granger,  William  Duer,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honored  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  party  who  remained  faith- 
ftil  to  its  constitutional  principles.  They  clearly  foresaw  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Union,  and  boldly  denounced  the  system  of  sec- 
tional strife  and  alienation  which  had  been  substituted  for  legitimate 
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party  aotkm,  as  the  moat  eflfoottTe  ageiu^  for  gaining  pofitjaai  iiDaift- 
eocf  in  the  Qenaral  Govamment.  A  short  tiine  b^ore  tha  mm- 
bling  of  the  lasi  Whig  State  CkmTention  of  New  TotIc,  in  1856,  whid 
had  been  oaDad  with  the  avowed  deogn  iji  diabanding  thepvt^,  ud 
forming  an  amalgamation  with  the  Bepnblieana^  Qorenior  Hmt 
wrote  a  letter,  whidh  was  widelj  published,  proteeting,  with  emphatic 
eamestneas,  against  the  contemplated  alliance^  and  predielDg  vith 
remarkable  aocnraoy,  the  £ital  oonseqoencea  whioh  ultimately  ranlted 
from  the  movement.  After  nripsg  many  oondiifliTeoltHetionssgiii^ 
sectional  combinations,  and  repeating  the  wanungs  of  Waslasgt(ai 
against  ^^partiea  founded  on  geogn^hical  diacriminatioDS,"  he  m- 
ployed  the  following  langnage: 

''BeUeving  that  a  sectional  comlnnation  of  this  kind  is  tao^ 
with  danger  and  mlaohie^  it  does  not  accord  with  mj  rkm  of 
daty  to  enlist  under  its  banner.  In  Federal  politics  I  am  not  pn- 
pared  to  senre  in  any  party  which  does  not  identify  itself  whh  tftf 
whole  country,  by  presenting  broad  national  principies  and  a  tj^^^ 
of  measnres  upon  whioh  good  m^  in  both  sections,  and  in  aD  tba 
States  from  Mauie  to  Oalifoniia,  can  unite  in  friendly  oodperaticB.  H 
a  Northern  antidayeiy  party  is  deeiraUe^  it  must  be  desired  thst  ^ 
the  people  of  the  free  States  shonld  enter  into  it  Theyaypn^ 
lion  implies  that  %e  are  to  be  met  by  the  people  of  the  Sootbcn 
States  in  solid  array.  We  cannot  dose  our  eyes  to  the  pcactieil  te>- 
dendes  of  such  a  conflict  Its  effect  must  be  to  exasperate  ooeptf^ 
of  the  nation  towtrds  the  other  part,  and  to  weaken,  if  not  to  hvo^ 
those  sentiments  of  Mendship  and  brotherhood  which  gaye^uthto 
the  Constitution.  In  such  a  warfare  both  sections  will  be  roo^dto 
fierce  resentment  by  mutual  insnlt  and  denunciation,  until  either  side 
wiU  see  on  the  other  aliens  and  enemies,  instead  of  friends  andMlow- 
dtiaens;  and,  in  a  word,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  people. 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  Union  is  too  strong,  if  not  too  saored,  to 
be  endangered  by  angry  contention  between  the  N<»ih  and  the  Sov^ 
This  may  be  true  while  the  contest  is  confined  to  a  band  of  sediooBl 
ghidiators ;  but  how  long  the  Federal  compact  would  sorriTe  a  partisia 
stmg^e  between  the  people  of  the  free  States  and  the  people  of  ^ 
slave  States,  or  to  what  degree  mutual  wrath  and  yengeance  is»7  ^ 
indulged  with  safety,  are  problems  upon  which  I  choose  not  to  v^^ 
late.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conyiction,  that  if  ^^ 
time  shall  ever  come  when  fraternal  kindness  and  sympathy  betweeo 
the  States  shall  be  extinguiahed  in  the  popular  breast,  and  when  ^ 
sectional  animosity  whidi  is  ayowed  in  some  quarters  shall  beoo^* 
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the  common  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  the  Union  will  be  no 
longer  worth  preserving.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  Union  established 
by  Washington- and  his  compatriots  on  the  broad  foundation  of  com- 
mon interests,  Mendly  ties,  and  national  patriotism." 


VL 

Thb  external  aspect  of  the  affair  off  Charleston  which  *' precipi- 
tated "  the  war,  is  as  that  of  a  boy  ^'  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  who  places 
a  chip  on  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  dares  his  competitor  to  knock  it  off. 
Bat  even  if  warlike  matters  had  been  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  un- 
designed exhibition  of  the  fleet,  it  would  be  no  more  surprising  than 
a  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  history  of  the  Crimean  inyasion. 
He  declares  that  event  to  have  been  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
cogent  despatch  to  Lord  Baglan,  drawn  up  by  the  Buke  of  Newcastle, 
who  was  in  favor  of  war,  and  read  by  him  at  a  cabinet-meeting  after 
dinner,  when  a  mtyority  of  the  ministers  present  had  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep;  to  which  despatch  the  prime  minister  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  have  urged  controlling  objections,  had 
they  remained  awake,  at  a 'moment  so  critical.  The  orders  to  the 
American  fleet  may  have  been  issued  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, since  it  is  well  known  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
entertained  quite  discordant  opinions  in  the  case  in  question ;  At  least, 
np  to  a  very  late  moment  before  the  event.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be 
said  of  certain  members  of  the  administration,  as  Clarendon  remarks 
of  Fairfax,  G^eralissimo  of  the  Parliament  forces,  under  whom  Crom- 
well served  as  Lieutenant-general :  "  Fairflu  wished  for  nothing  that 
Cromwell  did,  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  aU  to  pass." 
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12ma    Cloth. 
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lUofltrationa.     8vo. 
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H.  Willis  Bazlbt,  M.D.  Widi  numerona  Illnt^ratiflmL  8m 
632  ppi     Cloth. 

**  with  great  power  of  olMerration,  iniidi  tnTomiatiea,  a  npld  and  gniiUe 
etjrle,  the  author  presents  aTirid- and  instmctlve'ptetitre.  •  He  k.ft«e  faa  fab 
strietores,  sweeping  in  his  Judgments,  bat  his  fkcts  are  anqaestiondbla,'  aid  his 
motircs  and  his  standard  of  jadgmeat  Jusi.**— jKtony  ^«^f««. 

"  His  work  win  be  fonad  to  contain  a  gresl  deal  of  Talnable  faiftenaatioa, 
maiur  saggestive  reflections,  and  much  gra^phic  and  interesting  dcicriptloiHk"— 
PotUana  JEbprsm, 


The  Conversion  of  the  Roman 

Empire.  The  Bojrie  Leotnrea  for  the  year  1864.  I>eH¥exed  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  by  CoAMua  Mebitaix,  KD., 
Rector  of  Lawford,  Chaplun  to  the  &^>eaker  of  the  Hoctae  of 
Commons,  author  of  **  A  History  of  the  Romans  nnder  the  Em- 
pire.'* •8vo.    267  pp. 

**  No  man  Ilrlng  b  better  qnalifled  to  dlseosi  the  snttiect  of  tMs  Tolima.  and 
he  has  done  it  with  marked  ability.  He  has  done  it.  moreorer,  hi  the  lnt^«8t  of 
Christian  tmth,  and  manifests  thorough  appredation  dt  the  spliftiial  nature  and 
elemenu  of  Qhristianlty."— ifoon^^MsIL  . 

"  The  author  is  admirably  qualified'  (irom  his  histoilcal  studies  to  ooaneet  the- 
ology with  fketfl.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  It  is  treated  with  candor,  rhror. 
and  abundant  command  of  materials  to  bring  oat  its  salient  points.**— .BsSm 
Tran«cripL  ■  jf— — .      .»«•»- 


Christian  Ballads.    By  the  Right 

ReT.  A.  Clxvxlaxd  Coxb,  DlD.,  Bishop  of  Western  New  Torit 
ninstrated  by  JohnA-Hows.  1  toL,  8to.  U  full  page  en- 
grayings,  and  nearly  60  head  and  taQ  pieces. 


"Th«e  ballads  haye  gained  for  the  author  an  eny^ 
stands  abnost  without  a  riraL"— (^qfsfiaA  TVmes. 

"  Not,alone  do  they  breathe  a  beautlAil  religions  and  fB»rfaM*»nfc«  oiriL 
there  Is  much  real  and  true  poetry  In  them.**~£rome  JimmaL 

Mount  Vemon,  and  other  Poems. 

ByHABysrRiCK.    ISmo.* 

\117^  ^*  ^^f^  ^  rtyle  and  In  thought.  •♦•  Wm  be  read  with  araoh 
8aUsfaciion.**--<?7««0tofui  Leader, 
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The    Infernal    Revenue  Laws. 

Act  approved  Jane  30, 1864,  as  amended,  and  the  Aot  amenda- 
toiy  thereof  approved  Maroh  8, 1865.  With  copious  maz^^l 
references,  a  complete  Analytical  Index,  and  Tables  of  Taxa- 
tion.   Compiled  bj  Hobace  DBBasEB.    8to. 

**  An  indlgpengable  book  for  ereiy  eliixen.** 

**  An  ftcenrate  and  cert^nly  a  very  eomptete  and  conTenient  mannal"— Cb»- 
(l^egationalisi. 

Speeches  and    Occasional  Ad- 

dresses.    B7J0HNA.D1Z.   2to1s.,  8vo.    With  portrait    Cloth. 

**Thb  collecfDon  Is  designed  cbleflj  to  make  tbose  who  tre  to  come  after  va 
aecpiainted  with  the  part  I  have  borne  in  the  national  morement  daring  a  quar- 
ter of  a  eentary  of  extraordinary  actirltj  and  excitement."— ^Mroc^yVvm  I>ed' 
icatUm, 

*'  General  DIx  hu  done  a  good  service  to  American  statesmanship  and  liter- 
ature by  publishing  in  a  collected  form  the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience  and 
mantjr  sagacity."— ^aw  York  THbwM, 

The  Classification  of  the  Sciences. 

To  which  are  added  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy 
of  M.  CoMTE.  -  By  Herbert  Spencir,'  Author  of  '*  Illnstra* 
tions  of  Universal  Progress,"  "  Education,"  "  First  Principles," 
"  Essays :  Moral,  Political,  and  .Esthetic,"  and  the  '<  Principles 
of  ftychology."     12mo. 

**  In  •'brief,  but  clear  manner,  elaborates  apian  of  classlflcatlon."— 22iir(^or<f 
Oourant  , 

"  One  of  the  most  original  and  deep  thinkers  of  the  age.  ^  *  ^  Will  greats 
assist  all  who  desire  to  study  Mental  Philosophy."— PAOode^pAia  Prtu. 

Orlean  Lamar,  and  Other  Poems, 

by  Sarah  E.  Kkowlss.    ISmo.     Cloth. 

"Kot  only  lively  and  attractive  with  fancy,  but  It  has  the  excellence  of  be- 
ing pure,  moral,  and  ChrisUan." — Bdigioua  HeraXd, 

Lyrical  Recreations. 

By  SAMUEL  WARD.    Large  12mo.    Cloth. 

"  There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  which  diacoren  itself  the  more  we  linger  over 
the  book."-~Jb«nux/  </  Cbmrneree. 

*'  Its  pages  bear  abundant  evidence  of  taste  and  culture.**— i9i»rffH2;f0{c{J^e- 
fiubUean. 


D.  APPIiETON  &  00,'S  PUBUCATIONa 


Lyi-a  Anglicana ;  or,  A  Hymnal 

of  Sacred  Poetjry.  Selected  from  tlie  beet  Ei^lish  writen,  and 
armngod  after  the  Older  of  the  ApoBdetf  Creed.  Bj  the  Ber. 
Geobok  T.  &IIWB,  M.A. 


"  As  beautifol  and  valuable  a  collection  of  Sacred  Foetnr  as  lias  ercr  av 
peared-"— ^  LouU  PrtM,  ^ 

"  Will  be  found  veiT  attracUTa  from  the  warm  deToUonal  tone  that  pcnradei 
It**— AVw  Tort  ntMt. 

'*  Much  of  tho  poeftrj  b  not  foond  hi  Aaaricaa  reprlBta"— ^Moel  Memm- 

gtr,  ^ 

Lyi'a  Americana ;  or,  Yerses  of 

Praise  and  Faith,  from  American  Poets.  Selected  «ad  arxai^d  : 
by  the  Rev.  Geobgs  T.  Rider,  MJL     12ma 

**  "Hiey  are  colleetlons  of  the  most  beantlftil  aod  toaf^dnr  poeUc  exnrwiops  of 

doToUon/'— 7%«  c'Aroiw<rf*.  \ 

**  The  collection  Ij  purely  American ;  the  Ijrics  are  all  ftdl  of  derotfot  aod  ' 
praise.  Unosoal  taste  has  been  evinced  In  the  selection  of  the  poetry." — Troy  1 
2Vfl»«a 

-^ 1 

OnRadiation.    Tl^e" Rede  "Lee-; 

tuie,  delivered  in  the  Senate  Uoiue  before  the  UoiTenitjr  of  Cam- 
bridge, onTneadajr,  May  16,  1866,  by  Johk  Ttwdaix,  F.RA,   i 
Professor  of  Natoral  PUlosopby  in  the  Royal  Instltate  and  b  ^ 
the  Royal  School  of  Bflneo.    Author  of  **  Heat  ocnuideied  asa 

Mode  of  Motion."     12mo.     Cloth.  1 

Contributions  to  the    Geology  | 

and  the  Physical  Geography  of  Mexico,  including  a  Geologiol  | 
and  TopograpMcal  Map,  with  profiles  of  some  of  the  prind-  i 
pal  nuning  districts.  Together  with  a  graphic  description  of  i 
an  ascent  of  the  volcano  Popocatepetl  Edited  by  Baron  F.  j 
W.  Voir  EoLomxBiN.     Luge  Bra     Bhistratod.      GolL  i 

I 
*'  The  general  Interest  excited  on  this  continent  as  well  as  In  Europe  bjr  late 
political  events  In  Mexico,  where  a  wide  field  for  raining  and  land  speenlation 
is  about  to  be  opened  again  to  foreign  Industry  and  fbrelgn  capital,  haslndoeed 
roe  to  sjabmlt  to  the  public  two  Interesting  pabUcaUons  of  this  highly  fkTored 
region.*^— JRcfirao^yfom  TniroduetUm, 


D.  APPLBTON  k  00.»S  PUBLICATIONa 


Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar. 

Par  S.  M.  I.  Napoleok  III.  Tome  Premier.  8vo.  With  Maps 
and  Portrait 

"No  work  hu  excited  as  much  attentioQ  «a  the  Life  of  Jalios  Cannr,  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  which  has  been  so  many  years  in  preparation,  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  procuring  material  and  examining  lo- 
caliUes."— iflM.  Bepubliean. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  It  in  this  form,  because  we  get »  clearer  insight  Into  the 
Illustrious  author  through  hb  own  Temacnlar.  The  original  gives  the  best  spirit 
of  a  book,*and  it  is  always  to  be  preferred.**— .SS0«tois  wuette. 

The  Handbook    of  Dining,,  or 

Corpulency  and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered ;  comprising 
the  Art  of  I>itung  on  Correct  Principles,  Consistent  with  Easy 
Digestion,  the  Avoidance  of  Corpulency,  and  the  Cure  of 

*  '  Leanness.    Together  with  special  remarks  on  the  subjects. 

By  5»ttLAT-SAVARiK,  author  of  the  ♦*  Physiologic  du  Gout." 

Translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson.     12mo.    Cloth. 

"  This  is  a  book  that  almost  everybody  will  wish  to  read,  as  almost  every  one 
is  either  too  fieahj  or  too  lean,  and  consequently  will  desire  to  see  what  direc- 
tions so  eminent  a  writer  as  Savarln  gives  to  prevent  one  and  cure  the  other. 
The  volume  contains  curious  facts  and  suggestions,  and  some  very  valuable 
ones.*'— i&u<0r»  Arffua, 

-     fc  I ■■■■■■■■».- 1  ■■■  ■         ■  ■ 

Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing,  or 

Every  Being  that  Wills  a  Creative  First  Cause.    By  Bowlani) 
G.  Hazard.     12mo,  pp.  456.    Cloth. 
'*  It  is  a  very  admirable  work ;  a  book  for  thinkers.**— JBMtoii  OiueUe, 

*  **  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  suMect ;  its  style  is  clear  and 
Its  arguments  both  strong  and. well  put.'*— 2*A«  Mtthodi9t. 


Beatrice.    By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  Queen  Mab,'»  etc.,  etc.    Three 
volumes  in  one.    12mo.    Cloth. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  novels  published  in  a  long  time.  The  authoress  has 
aehleved  a  reputation  second  to  none  In  tb«  literary  world  as  a  romance 
writer.  This  is  her  last  great  effort,  and  it  Is  a  remarkably  interesting  one. 
The  plot  is  a  candid  Embodiment  of  great  ideas  and  action."— 7>*oy  TVmes. 

*'  The  scene  b  laid  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  Insight  into  cer- 
tain phases  of  social  life  which  It  gives  Is  curious.  The  heroine  *  Beatrice  *  is  a 
striking  character.  The  plotting  Frenchman  'Gervolse'  is  also  drawn  with 
consummate  art.  In  a^ord,  there  is  more  real  sturdy  stuff  in  Beatrice  than  In 
a  score  of  the  current  noveb  of  the  day.**— Jl/&any  Evening  Journal, 


8  D.  AFPLEFON  k  OO.'S  FDBUOATIONa 

Report  of  the  Council  of  Hy- 

giene  and^^abtic  Health  of  the  CitueDS*  Afisodatum  of  Kew 
York  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City.  Pnbliahcd 
with  an  introdactory  statament,  by  ord6r  of  the  Goondl  of 
the  GitizenB*  Aasodation.  Laige  8yo,  S60  pp.  IDnitzated 
with  ninneroQB  maps,  idana,  and  aketdies.    Cloth: 

'*  Is  devoted  to  a  minute  aeeonnt  of  the  cMXuea  of  cQaesse,  demh,  and  nb- 
eiy,  and  of  the  sanitaiy  ntonoM  needfbl  to  arrert  thoae  erile.**— J?«i0  TortMb- 
pretty. 

*'  No  Tolame  of  bitenser  Interert  hu  ever  teen  the  Ucht  in  VbSa  city  than  this 
record  of  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  The  inyestigatlons  haTe  been  most 
thoroagli."— JtTMff  Tort  Paper, 

**  The  result  Is  no  mere  collection  of  statistics,'  bat  Interesting,  deeply  Inte^ 
esting  I'ehearsate  of  fketa."— ^mo  York  Chmmerdal  Ad^erUmr, 


Social  Statics ;    or,  The  Condi- 

tions  Essential  to  Human  Happiness  Specified,  and  the  first  of 
them  developed.  .  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Author  of  '*  Hlus- 
trations  of  Progress,''  *<  Essays :  Moral,  PoBtical,^d  .fistfae- 
Uc,**  "Education,''  "Principles. of  Biology,"  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  etc  With  a  notice  of  the  author,  and  a  sted 
portrait    Large  12mo,  518  pp.    doth. 


**  The  topics  of  the  book  win  be  found  to  be  treated  In  a  masterly 

It  is  a  work  that  thinking  men  wiU  delight  to  read,  and  one  which  all  would 
profit  by  reading."— iKEMlem  Argut, 

"  He  Is  a  profound  and'  earnest  thinker,  and  possesses  the  rar«  fkcntty  of 
discussing  abstract  qoMtions  in  a  way  to  interest  every  class  of  readen."— 
CMcago  Christian  Timea 

The  Correlation  and  Conserva- 

tion  of  Forces.  A  Series  of  Expositions,  by  Pro£  Orotb,  Prof 
Hblmboltz,  Dr.  Hater,  Dr.  Faradat,  Prof.  Lisfiia,  and  Dr. 
Cabfentbr,  with  an  Introduction  and  brief  ^ographical  No- 
tices of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  new  Tiews,  by  Edward  L. 
TouMANB,  M.  p. '  "  The  highest  law  in  physical  sdence  which 
our  faculties  permit  us  to  perodve,  the  conserration  of  force." 
—Dr.  Faraday.     One  thick  volume,  12mo,  488  pp.    Ootfa. 

"  These  papeit  are  Inralnable  to  sdentifle  men  and  sdiolan,  and  ihonU 
have  an  extensiye^^adhig.**— TVoy  J>aify  Tlmst. 

'*  Their  expositions  are  remarkably  free  fh>m  technlcaHiics,  and  are  wifttea 
in  a  style  which  renders  them  salted  for  popular  readl^."— flinne  JovnuU. 

"  Will  be  read  with  profound  attention  by  thonghtAil  men."— 2r.  T.  Obtervtr, 
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